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PREFACE. 


Bar  1852,  by 

ict  of  Massachusetts. 


^  preparing  Laconics,  it  is  of  paramount  importance  to 
make  them  truthful.    Even  latent  errors  mar  their  beauty,  and 
detract  from  their  strength.  A  very  luminous  and  pungent  apo- 
Aegm  must  needs  be  a  truism.   The  next  thmg  is  to  be  profound. 
To  make  deep  and  lasting  impressions  requires  sublime  and 
comprehensive  thoughts.  The  best  materials  for  these,  lie  in  the 
eadmg  facts  of  natural  and  revealed  reUgion.  In  this  compara- 
tivelj  unexplored  field,  will  yet  be  found  the  intellectual  pearls 
and  ^monds,  which  will  enrapture  the  world.    Then  comes 
«  he  dress  of  thought."    There  is  a  fitness  in  things,  and  in- 
tellectualbeautiesshouldnotbeclad  in  bearskin,  but  in  the  finest 
beaver.    Says  the  great  master  of  apothegms,  -A  word  fitly 
spoken,  is  hke  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver."    Euphonic 
and  harmonious  expressions,  forcible  and  just  expressions,  de- 
scnptive,  elevated,  and  beautiful  expressions,  profound  and 
comprehensive  expressions,  and  especially  apt  and  witty  ex- 
pressions,  each  have  their  specific  influence  upon  different  minds 
and  their  common  influence  upon  all  minds.    Nor  is  it  easy  to 
measure  the  power  of  striking  thoughts,  clothed  in  suitable 
expressions,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  oft  repeated  or  sung,  upon 
the  juvenile  and  popular  mind.    It  is  therefore  high  time  our 
most  vduable  aphorisms  and  paragraphs  were  put  in  order  for 
frequent  perusd,  and  for  handy  reference,  as  the  circumstances 
of  life  call  up  subjects.    Not  every  memory  is  a  capacious  and 
weU-arranged  storehouse.   The  letter  writer,  the  orator,  the  ser- 
momzer,  the  teacher,  indeed  all  pn,fessional  men,  and  especially 
all  young  persons,  need  a  well-arranged  manual  of  this  choice 

rridT  "'^°^7.^--«  -gg-«ve  thoughts,  and  obtam 
tropes,  and  figures,  and  imagery,  and  comnarisons.  I  marve' 
tiiat  tins  has  been  so  long  neglected.  We  have  not  a  single'  vol- 
ume of  aphorisms,  and  sententious  paragraphs,  in  alphabetic 
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degree  of  perfection.  ^  °"^^' '"  ^"  ^^«^  *«  «  Wgh 

The  reader  will  find  many  subiecta  in  fT,;»  ^    i 
the  poets  have  not  usually  fun.  „or  hV      T  '^'  "^"  ""^'^ 
«poken.    This  self-seeking  worfd  Z.  k  '''  '^'^"^"^ 

avoid  such  themes  as  Tf  I  f   T  1,^^"  ^'^''  ^^^^^^  to 

of  God,  a  pa^;:uL  p^He.:   fh   ^i^'T  ^^^^^^"^'^^ 
Gospel  of  his  grace  and  thl?  '^^'nctive  features  of  the 

malted  Wghtwetf  iT  V  ^."■''r.'^"'^  ■*  <^'«'' »"»'  ^ 
gent  creaL  1  t  "LS".  ^^  "'  "^^  "'"'^ 
and  monUity  „f  u,e  Bible  teTx^.^  1 1     """^  ""si» 

■nodeof eipi^on  and  8tyleof  wri2!  TV  ^  '^  "•""  <«" 
gems  of  .ho^h,,  tape«ep«b^™^-^^  t^^.^f!- 
Mte  style  of  eiBresaion  »L        .  ^°  ""*  mdiBcrimi. 

«f  "tteLg  o„?Z;S  ^  '  "^^  -<'  *'«*=''  -^ 

The  public  are  indebted  to  several  fri*>nii=  «f  *i  • 

ooosrferable  portion,  b„u,  of  its  origin,  L^^e^tdi  " 
•nd  paragraph,.  I  have  given  er^t  .«Tm  ^  "phonsm, 
toing  a,eir  names,  and  nSTtSu  ""^''"*  ''^  «"*" 

e«lier.  Curious  .Lii  ZIT  .  °°'  """^P'^ed 
what  is  spokel    iTT  ?    ""  "'"'  ^"^  "»  «U  as 

g-PK  to^urthei^-s  rtLr "''s  °'  '»- 

«^P»ent«ion,.he^  the.  was":^,^':^^^^ 
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V-  «.  .  Struct  from  the  Traveller,  qf  Boston,  Oct  21   18r,9 

wyofquotaUons.  •'       *  *^""°*' ■""«  *°"'"  who  have  occwion  for  «  diction. 


There  I«  scarcely  any 
but  In  here  treated  with 
ry,  Peace,  War,  are  a  fe 
light  of  the  best  minda 
ers  oa  the  given  subject 
eyangelical  reformer. 


fVom  the  Fm  River  JVeict,  J,'n.  5, 1852. 

oXnairty:t&ri?"^,tro'n'\^r -^  «""»  -''  '"«»«» <>«ty. 
In  ancient  and  in  modern  times  •  ;„7^,  .h„  r  '  "  ''f  ™  "'^^  ">« 
.  .he  author  coounon.y  '^'!ro^:'t^:^S^-^7l^^X 


\.'  u        .  ^'^'""  ^'^  Puritan  Recorder.  Oct  21   laro 

tliat  it  coutoiiis  a  greater  amount  oMmn7>r»nnf .    ^u'    *  '"'*''  *■""••  '"  the  conclSSo^ 
-eg-,  and  that  it  wiii  r>elZtZ^:^^X^r:^:Z^'^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

T»  u  ^'''""  ***  ^"'^S^S'^tionaliM,  (Boston)  Oct  29  lSr.9 

atondard  of  Bible  truth  andethicsK  ™  de  L^l^'""':,:^'""'"'^  'hat  It  adopK 
ba»i>  of  all  its  instructions  that  vlndicaterthe  HvH  Ij?  ^7^"^  ^"^  '^e  Lord  "at  the 
T.Zr^'Ty^  "«""'«'  'he  m">pant  £elUy1^"r^lffi?"'  '"""""i"""  of  our  God 
Of  pseudo-reformers  of  modern  times™  t^tf«,.i.V^  """""""»"«»«<><'  multltudM 
wl^Kr,"""  "'""'  "''loh  pollute  the 'cur^nof^'I'Ml^''''^^ 

heaJthfulness  of  the  moml  «mosphere :  and  then  if  Mfti  »'^'"""r'"'  ""•!  e>'<langer  the 
luslons  and  crimes  which  flow  In  unon  iih  Hk„  m?       ^  *  warning  yoice  against  the  de 

53t  ?^'>°■»r'"'™  '«"<'™°e<;  artoShlwJ"of 'rrllf^"''«'''^  >vate.^r"ti.  thefn. 
deeply  Indebted  to  the  author  for  tiiUfw.  i„i         r  ,    '"^'Wousness.     The  Dublic  ««, 

•^  <?  Pa.v  the  debt  by  takCg  the  volu^iti  their  hr'  ""'^/"  ''''P«  they   wiU  nV^ 
read,  both  by  'he  young  and  !he  oidrlTh^'^e/^JJi^rK/r^J^rn^S^^^^^ 
iphi  ^'""  '*'  *'^'  '*''""*  ^-'""'?«''«'   Oct  28  1852 

and  drw*„7r!,'„^'LT4P„7dTj^«^n^^^^^^^ 

old  saymgs,  full  of  meaning.  A  volume  nf  ^mT^  has  presented  many  new  and3n 

brancer.and  as  furnishing foo^  for  rTfiection      ^m   "  "i  P*^'  ""'">'  ''"'h  ^  am^! 
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wori^;  oHhe  rril'^IZr?'  '^T'""^  °^.^'^"g  -'•-'ation  to  this 
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AphoriMM  mtroductory,  p.  19 
Absence,  20. 
Absurdity,  20. 
Accuracy,  20. 
Acquaintance,  20. 
Accidental,  Fortuitous,  20. 
Accomplishments,  21. 
Accountability,  21. 
Accumulating,  21. 
Action,  Activity,  21. 
Actions,  22. 

"  under  Divine  agency,  22. 
Adam's  posterity,  23. 
Admonition,  23. 
Adversity,  23. 
Advice,  24. 
Affectation,  24. 
Affections,  25. 
Afflictions,  Trials,  etc.,  25. 
"  needful  and  usefUI,  26. 
"  demand  submission,  27. 
''  require  sympathy,  28. 
"  have  opposite  effects,  28. 
"  cause  despondency,  28. 
"  come  unexpectedly,  29. 
"  often  exaggerated,  29. 
"  how  overcome,  29. 
Age  and  experience,  29. 
Agency  of  animala,  30. 
"  human,  30. 
"  secondary,  30. 
"  divine,  31. 
Agitation,  34. 
Agrarianism,  S5^ 
Agriculture,  35. 
Ambition,  worldly,  35. 
Amiableness,  210. 
Amusement,  vain,  333. 
AnalooTT   36. 

Ancestry,  36. 


Anger,  36. 

Anonymous  writers,  88. 

Anticipation,  38. 

Antiquity,  38. 

Appetite,  38.  ^ 

"  pampered,  39. 
Apologies,  39. 
Applause,  39. 
Application,  40. 
Arminianism,  40. 
Arrogance,  40. 
Art,  40. 

Association,  41. 
Astronomy,  41. 
Atheists,  41. 
Atonement,  42. 
"  necessaiy,  43. 
Attention,  43. 
"  to  business,  44. 
"  divine,  44. 
Avarice,  44. 
Axioms,  45. 
Backbiters,  46. 
Bad  company,  89. 
Bankruptcy,  269. 
?^  ""ains,  46. 
B'iiidng,  46. 
Bashfulness,  47. 
Beauty,  47. 
Begging,  47. 
Believers,  48. 
Beneficence,  divine,  48. 

Benevolence,  disinterested,  49. 
Bible,  50.  ^ 

"  English  version,  63. 

"  plain  and  simple,  53. 

"  sublime,  comprehensive,  6^ 

"  divinely  inspired,  54, 

"  resisted  and  perverted.  fiSw 

"  study  of;  55. 


Bible  neglected,  65. 
Bigotry,  66, 

Biographical  sketches,  66. 
Blessings,  61. 
Boasting,  62. 

Bolilncss,  62,  110. 

Bombast,  63. 

Bon  mots,  63. 

Books,  63. 

Boreas,  65. 

Borrowing,  66. 

Brevity,  65. 

Bribery,  66. 

Brotherhood,  66. 

Bubbles,  66. 

Business,  44,  67,  166. 

Busybodies,  67. 

Calamities,  67. 

Calumny,  67. 

Candor,  68. 

Cares,  68. 
"  personal,  69. 

Carelessness,  69,  242. 

Casualties,  69. 

Cause  and  effect,  69. 
Caution,  forecast,  70. 
Censoriousness,   71. 
Ceremony,  72. 
Certain  knowledge,  72. 
Certainty,  or  moral  necessity,  73. 
Chance,  hap-hazard,  73. 
Changes  and  revolutions,  73. 

"  designed  for  good,  74. 
Changing  plans,  75,  193. 
Character,  75. 
Charity,  75. 
Chastisement,  76. 
Chastity,  76. 
Cheerfulness,  76. 
Childhood,  children,  78. 
Chirography,  79. 
Christ  Jesus,  79. 
Christ's  divinity,  81. 
"  loveliness,  81. 
"  lowliness,  82. 
"  preaching,  82. 
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Christ's  death,  126. 
Christianity,  82. 
"  its  own  defence,  83. 
Church,  83. 
"  and  state,  84. 
Circumstances,  84. 
Civil  government,  86,  228. 
Civility,  Civilization,  86 
Cleanliness,  86. 
Clownishness,  86. 
Coffee,  87. 
Cold,  Colds,  87. 
Combinations,  etc.,  87. 
Comets,  88. 
Commerce,  88. 
Common  sense,  89. 
Common-place  maxims,  89. 
Company,  Companions,  89. 
Compassion,  90. 
Competence,  91. 
Oomplcicency,  91. 
Complaints,  Complaining,  93 
Compliments,  92. 
Composing,  92. 
Concealment,  cloaks,  etc.,  98 
Concord,  hannony,  unity,  94 
"  spurious,  94. 
Condition,  95. 
Confession,  95. 
Confidence,  Confiding,  95. 
Confusion,  95, 
Congruity,  96. 
Conquest,  96. 
Conscience,  96. 
"  demands  obedience,  97. 
"  liable  to  imposition,  97, 
"  pursues  the  guilty,  98. 
"  aids  the  just,  99. 
Consideration,  99. 
Consistency,  100. 
Confajjion,  Contamination,  100. 
Contemplation,  101. 
Contempt,  101,  471. 
Contentment,  102. 
Contracts,  104. 
Contrasta,  104. 
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amination,  100. 

101. 

171. 

2. 


Contrasts  among  men,  109 

Controversy,  106. 
I     "  religious,  106. 
'     **  sometimes  unprofltaWe 

Convorsafion,  lo7.  ' 

Conversion,  108. 

Conviction,  108, 

Co])ioiisness,  109. 
Countenance,  109. 
Counteraction,  110. 
Counterfeits,  Counterfeitinir. 
Courage,  110. 
Courtesy,  ill. 

Covenant  of  grace,  112. 

Covetousness,  112. 

Cowardice,  113,  191. 

Credit,  113, 

Credulity,  lU, 
:  Crises,  I14. 
I  Critics,  Criticism,  II4. 
Critical,  116. 
Cruelty,  I15. 

Cruelty  to  insects,  llfl 
Cunning,  117. 

Cupid,  117. 

Custom,  118. 
i  Customs,  sinful,  118. 
■Dancing,  119. 
JDanger,  119. 
T)arkness,  120. 

"  mora),  121. 

Deafness,  l2i. 

i)eath,  121. 

"  approaching,  122. 

"  end  of  earth,  123. 

"  of  saints,  124. 
'  "  of  the  wicked,  124. 

"  of  Christ,  125. 
I"  spiritual,  126. 
wbts,  126. 

Wit,  guile,  hypocrisy,  127 
■Jeision,  130. 

declension  hastens,  130. 

J     resists  exposure,  182. 
IWefinilion,  162. 


107. 


110, 


IWDKX. 


Deism,  132. 
Deliberation,  133. 
Delusion,  i;J3. 

Denominations,  religious,  134. 
Denunciation,  71. 
Dependence,  I34, 
Depravity,  135. 
"  universal,  13f 
"  of  heart,  136,  "^ 

"  obsiinate,  ise 
Desiies,  137. 
Desperation,  138. 
Despondency,  isg. 

"  under  afflictions,  28. 
Detraction,  139. 
Devil,  devils,  139. 
Dictatorial,  magisterial,  140. 
■Uiet,  dieting,  140. 
Differences,  140. 
Difficulties,  141. 
Diffidence,  142. 
Digression,  142. 
Dignity,  emiiicnce,  142. 
"  of  man,  143. 
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Diligenc),  145. 

Disappointment,  145. 
Discipline,  145. 
Discontent,  146. 
Discretion,  146. 

Di8crimination,distinguishing,146 
Discussion,  examination,  I47! 
iJisease,  diseases,  148. 
Disgrace,  148. 

Disinterestedness,  49,  149 
Dispatch,  149. 

Dissimulation,  149. 
Dissipation,  I49. 
Distinctions,  150. 
Distinction,  momentous,  150. 
distrust,  150. 
Divinity,  150. 
"  of  Christ,  81. 

Divisions,  sep.o.ratioi«,  151. 
Docihty,  151. 

Doctors  of  Divinity,  151. 
Dogmat;xm,  151. 
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Dolts,  dulness,  152. 
Domestic,  152. 
"  economy,  152. 
"  happiness,  163. 
V     "  strife  and  misery,  153. 
Domination,  ecclesiastical, 
Doubting,  261. 
Dreams,  460. 
Dress,  154. 
Drowning,  155. 
Duels,  duelling,  155. 
Dunces,  152. 
Duty,  duties,  155. 
Early  impressions,  166. 
Early  rising,  156. 
Earnestness,  156. 
Earth,  157. 
Eating,  157. 
Economy,  157. 
Education,  158. 
Education,  invaluable,  158. 
"  how  obtained,  159. 
"  juvenile,  159. 
"  of  daughters,  161. 
Egotism,  162. 
Elevation,  163. 
Elocution,  163. 
Eloquence,  163. 

"  indescribable,  164. 
Eminence,  142. 
Employment,  165. 
Emulation,  165. 
Endorsing,  509. 
End,  ends,  165. 
Enemies,  166. 
Energy,  166. 
Enough,  167. 

Enjoyment,  benevolent,  167. 
Enterprise,  168. 
Entreaty,  168. 
Envy,  169. 

Ephemera,  ephemeral,  169. 

Equality,  169. 

Error,  169. 

Errors,  incipient,  1 71 . 

Esteem,  respect,  171. 
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INDEX. 

Eternity,  172. 
Etiquette,  111,  401. 
Eulogies,  173. 
Eventful,  momentous,  173. 
Everything-arians,  173. 
Evil,  evils,  174. 

"  designed  for  good,  174. 
Exaggeration,  175. 
Examination,  147,  176. 
Example,  175. 
"  good,  176. 
-    "  bad,  176. 
"  power  of,  1 76. 
"  followed,  176. 
"  parental,  177. 
Excuses,  1 78. 
Exercise,  1 78. 

Expediency,  genuine,  178. 
Expenditures,  179. 
Experience,  experimental,  180. 
Expository,  exegetical,  180. 
Extempore  performances,  181 
Extravagance,  181. 
Extremes,  182. 

Exuberance,  prolixity,  182. 
Eyes,  182. 
Facts,  183. 
Faith,  183. 
"  efficacious,  184. 
"  in  revelation,  184. 
"  obligatory,  184, 
'•  necessary,  185. 
"  outlives  time,  185. 
Fall  of  man,  186. 
Fame,  186. 

"  posthumous,  187. 
Familiarity,  187. 
Fanaticism,  false  zeal,  188. 
Fashion,  188. 
Faults,  frailties,  189. 
Fear,  cowardice,  191. 
"  of  death,  191. 
"  of  man,  192. 
■*  iiiiaginaiy,  192. 
"  of  God,  192. 
Feasting,  193. 
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192. 
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f  Feelings,  sympathies,  193. 

;  Fellowship  of  heaven,  241. 

f  Females,  feminine,  193,  545. 

r  Fickleness,  changeableness,  1 

?  Filial  duties,  194. 
Finery,  foppery,  194. 

;  Fire,  194. 

■Fimmess,  195. 
First  truths,  1P6. 

Fishing,  196. 

Flattery,  196. 
"  national,  198. 

Food,  198. 

Fools,  folly,  199. 

Foppery,  194. 

Forbearance,  forgiveness,  199 

Force,  force  of  arms,  201. 

Forecast,  70. 

Forgetfulness,  201. 

Forgiveness,  199. 
"  divine,  202. 

Forms,  formality,  202. 

Fortitude,  203. 

Fortune,  fortunes,  203. 
"  tellers,  203. 

Fragments,  203. 

Frailties,  189. 

Fraud,  frauds,  203,  522. 

Freedom,  203. 

Fretfulness,  204. 

Friends,  friendship,  205.      • 

"  how  made,  207. 
Friendship,  invaluable,  206. 

"  genuine,  207. 

"  spurious,  207. 
Friendship's  maxims,  205. 

"  tests,  208. 
Frugality,  208. 
Futurity,  208. 
Games,  gaming,  209. 
Generosity,  209. 
Genius,  209. 
Gentleness,  amiableness,  210. 

"  matrimonial,  211. 
Gifts  and  graces,  211. 
Gluttons,  gluttony,  212. 


93. 


INDEX.  11 

God,  as  revealed,  212. 
"  supremely  evident,  212. 
God's  appellations,  214. 
"  perfections  and  glory,  214. 
"  plan,  perfect,  217. 
"  prerogatives,  218. 
"  chief  end,  219. 
God  invisible,  219. 
"  hated  by  the  world,  220. 
"  desirable  above  all,  220. 
Goodness,  good  nature,  221. 
"  divine,  221. 
Good-will.  222. 
Gospel         Ihrist,  222. 
"  divine  in  its  origin,  222. 
Gold,  223. 

Government,  civil,  86,  223. 
"  upheld  by  religion,  225. 
"  domestic,  225. 
Grace,  225. 
"  manifested,  226. 
"  means  of,  226. 
"  means  of,  important,  227. 
Graces,  211. 

Gratitude,  thankfulness,  227. 
Grave,  228. 
Greatness,  228. 
Grief,  sorrow,  229. 
Guilt,  229. 
"  measure  of,  230. 
Habit,  230. 
Habitual  piety,  231. 
Happiness,  231. 
"  earthly,  232. 
Harmony,  94. 
Haste,  hurry,  233. 
Hatred,  aversion,  233. 
Health,  234. 

"  rules  for,  236. 
Heart,  286. 
Heaven,  238. 
Heavenly  fellowship,  241. 

"  satisfaction,  24L 
Heedlessness,  69,  242. 
Heroism,  242. 
History,  243. 
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Infidelity,  skcpUcism,  264. 


Historical  itema,  243 

Hoarding,  354.           '  ,.-"-=..,_. 

Smr24r°'^^^«^«^"-*.244  infinu;^^^  ^««- 

Honesty,  246.  infirmities,  267. 

Honor,  246.  Influence,  267. 

Hope,  247.  Ingratitude,  267 

Hospitality,  249.  Injuries,  abuses,' 268 

fjuman  frailty,  256  insanity,  2G0. 

Humanity,  249,  Insensibility,  apathy,  269 

Human  nature,  3  70.  Insinuations,  implications '  2fi9 

Humihty,  249.  Jnso  vency,  BanLptcy  ^ef 

Humor,  250.  Inspiration  of  Bible  64 
Hypocrites,  hypocrisy,  127    o«n     r    5^^'%' 271.        '    *' 

Idleness,  indolence,  251  '            ?'''"'^*'  ^H. 


Idleness,  indolence,  %, 
Idols,  Idolatry,  252! 
Jgnorance,  252. 

Immodesty,  254. 

Jnmiortality,  254. 

fnpartiality,  255. 

Jmperfeetion,  255. 
"  of  saints,  255.' 
impossibles,  257, 
Impressions,  257. 
Improvements,  258. 
Jo'Pudence,  insult,  258. 
I«ipurity,  258. 
Inability,  moi^l.  259. 


Institutions,  i^ligious,  272 
Instruction,  273.  * 

Insubordination,  juvenile  97. 
Integrity,  275.     ''  ®'  ^'*- 

Intellect,  talent,  275. 
intemperance,  275. 
Intentions,  277 

Intuition,  278. 
"  prior  to  reasoning,  279 
"  /n  early  infancy,^280 
Jealousy,  281. 
Jesting,  510. 
Jews,  281. 


Inattention,  absent-minded  259      fr  ^^^• 
Ineivihty,  466.  '  ^^^'     Jokmg,  281. 

Incomprehensibles,  259  t''^''  'I""'*^.  m. 

incongruities,  incon«!Ut««  •     «        Judges,  282. 

I-onsidei^ti^n,  Z'r''^^^''''  ^"dgment,  penet^tion,  282 

Inconsistencies,  260  Judgments,  282  * 

Jncumbles,  260.       '  Judgment  day,  282 

Indecision,  suspense.  261  "  -'-         ^ 

Independence,  261. 

Independents,  436. 

indolence,  251. 

Indulgences,  262. 

industry,  262. 

Inefficiency,  263. 

infant  moral  »„«.,„..  ^„-    . 

Infatuation,  2?4'"  *'^^' ^®^' 


,^  ^hy  appointed, '28S. 
«  fn  «^a  of  light,  284. 
«  ;««>»Parably  solemn,  286. 
certain,  285. 

"  worthy  of  regard   28fi 
J^n'pingatconcSnf^Se 
Jurisprudence,  286.   ^        * 
"Ustice,  286. 

"  vindicative,  287. 
ii^indness,  288. 


''<y.  stopticism,  264 
creasing,  266. 
y,  267. 
'ties,  267. 
>ce,  267. 
tude,  267. 

s,  abuses,  268. 
r,  269. 

f^ty,  apathy,  m, 
t'ons  implications,  269. 
)cy,  iiankniptcy,  269 

ty,  271. 
271. 

'ns,  religious,  272. 
M,  273. 

e  impression,  273 
'"2^°"' juvenile,  274. 

talent,  275. 

mce,  275. 

,  277. 

^ion^of  Script.^,  ,„. 

J  78. 

>  reasoning,  279. 

I"  infancy,  280. 

'81. 
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enetration,  282 

J82. 

y,  282. 
"'nted,  283. 
J'ght,  284. 
'%  solemn,  286. 

'5. 

regard,  286. 

nclusiona,  i%Q, 
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Kingdom,  kingdoms,  288. 

Knavery,  289. 

Knockings,  spiritual,  289. 

Knowledge,  289. 
"  of  God,  292. 
.    Labor,  toil,  etc.,  293. 
!      "  divine,  293. 

Language,  294. 
Largeness  of  heart,  295, 
Laughter,  lightness,  295. 
Law  of  God,  295. 
Laws  contrary  to  God,  297. 
Law,  Jurisprudence,  297. 
Law  of  paradise,  298. 
Laws  of  nature,  299. 
Leaders  and  guides,  301. 
Learning,  301. 

Legacies,  patrimonies,  etc.,  302 
Leisure,  302. 

Letters,  the  alphabet,  302. 
Levity,  303. 

Lewdness,  licentiousness,  303 
Liberality,  beneficence,  304 
"  a  duty,  305. 

"  advantageous,  307. 
Liberty,  308. 

'_'  religious,  310. 
Licensure,  ordination,  311. 
Life,  human,  all. 
Light,  lighten,  311. 
"  of  nature,  312. 
"  of  the  Lord,  312. 
Likeness,  resemblance,  813. 
Literature,  Science,  313. 
Litigation,  314. 
Littleness,  329. 
Little  things,  815. 
Logic,  316. 

"  spurious,  316. 
Love,  316. 
*'  falling  in,  117. 

disinterested,  317 
"  selfish,  317. 
"  of  God,  318. 
"  to  God,  318. 
Loveliness,  318. 
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Loveliness  of  Christ,  81. 
Lowliness,  318. 

"  of  Christ,  82. 
Luther,  57. 
Luxury,  319. 

"  exemplified,  320. 
Lying,  321. 

Magisterial,  140. 

Magnanimity,  822. 

Malevolence,  MaUce,  322. 

Man,  Mankind,  323. 

Manner,  manners,  324. 

Manufactures,  326. 

Marriage,  Matrimony,  326. 

Martyrs,  328. 

Marvels,  marvellous,  328. 

Maternal,  328. 

Mathematical  devotion,  328. 

Meanness,  littleness,  329. 
Means  of  grace,  329. 
Mechanism,r... .  hanical  power  329 
Meddlers,  Meddling,  330 
Medical,  330. 

Mediocrity,,  golden  mean,  330. 
Meditation,  331. 
Meekness,  Mildness,  331. 
Memory,  331. 
Mental  eflferts,  332 

Metaphysics,  3f  4. 
Method,  385. 
Millennium,  335. 

"  Its  design,  388. 

"  how  introduced,  339. 
Mind,  Minds,  341. 

Ministryofthe  word,  341. 
Ministerial  office,  348. 
Ministry,  its  object,  344. 

"  demands  labor,  345. 

."  demands  watchfulness,  346. 

„  "escnptive  preaching,  346. 
succesjiful,  347. 

"  ™P«'-tanttothe  State,  348. 
'  often  unfaithful,  349. 
Ministerwl  popularity,  8fi0. 
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Minuteness,  351. 
Miracles,  852. 

Miscellaneous  ina«ims,  852. 

Miscbef,  354. 

Misers,  354. 

Misery,  355. 
"  mental,  355, 

"  eternal,  356. 
Misfortune,  357. 
Misrepresentation,  857. 
Missing  the  mark,  358. 
■Mistakes,  358. 
Mobs,  358. 
Moderation,  358. 
Modesty,  358. 
Money,  359. 
Monopoly  of  land,  360. 

Moralagency  of  infants,  263,  280 
Morals,  Morality,  360. 
Moral  inability,  259. 
Moral  law,  361. 
Moi-al  obligation,  36i. 
"  necessity,  73. 

"  rectitude  of  God,  361 

"virtue,  rectitude,  etc.,  862. 
Mortality,  362. 

Mothers^  362. 

Motives,  363. 

"  religious,  363. 

Mourning,  363. 

Murder,  364. 

Music,  364. 

Mysteries,  365. 

Names,  366. 

Natural  ability,  368. 

Natural  law,  367. 

Nature  and  her  lessons.  SC7. 
^ature,  human,  370. 

Nature,  moral,  370. 

Necessity,  want,  371. 

Necessity,  moral,  73. 

Negation,  fictitious,  371. 
Neglect,  negligence,  871. 
JVeighbors,  neishborlv  370 
Neology,  372.   "         '' ~  "' 
Neutrality,  religious,  372. 


INDEX. 


New  England,  374. 
Newspapers,  375. 
Night,  120. 

Nonconformity,  375 

Northern  lights,  65.' 
Nothing,  376. 

Nothingarian  Lecturen,  877. 

Novels,  378.  "»  •»". 

Novelty,  378. 

Now  or  never,  378. 

Oaths,  378. 

Obedience,  379. 

Obedience  to  God,  379. 

Objects,  magnificent,  379. 

Obligation  to  God,  379. 
tJbhvion,  380. 
Observation,  scrutiny,  380 
Obscurity,  ambiguity,  380. 
Obstinacy,  stubbornness,  881 
Occupation,  381. 
Ocean,  382. 
Omission,  sins  of,  382. 
Opinion,  opinions,  38*^2. 
Opporiunity,  opportunities,  883 
'-'ppression,  383. 

Omtory,  public  speaking,  884. 
Order,  gradation,  384. 
On^nals,  originality,  385. 
Anginal  sin,  385. 
Ostentation,  886. 
Overcoming,  387. 
Overdoing,  387. 
Pagans,  Idolatere,  387 

Paradise  of  Mohammed.  888. 
of  God,  388. 

Parado.xes,  paradoxical,  888. 

parental,  training  children,  889. 
Parleying,  tampering,  390. 
Partiality,  414. 
Party,  party  politics,  390. 
passion,  passions,  890. 
Patience,  391. 
Patriotism,  391. 
Paul,  57. 

Payment  of  debts,  892 
Pecuniary  obligations,  89j. 
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f   Pedantry,  892. 
Pedigree,  393. 
Penalties,  303. 
Penetration,  282. 
Perfection,  perfectionism,  393. 
Performance,aecomplishment,8  94 
Permanence,  394. 
Permanent  funds,  394. 
^1    Persecution,  395. 
J   Perseverance,  456. 
:|      "  of  saints,  395. 
I    Personalities,  395. 
>    Perspicuity,  396. 
Philosophical,  396. 
Philosophy,moral  and  mental,896 

"  falsely  so  called,  397. 
Pictures,  397. 
Piety,  habitual,  231. 
Pilgrims  to  New  England,  898. 
Plagiarism,  399. 
Pleasures,  sensual,  399. 

"  intellectual,  400. 
Plenty,  400. 
Plots,  plotting,  400 
Poets,  poetry,  400. 
Policy,  401. 

Politeness,  etiquette,  401. 
Political  maxims,  402. 
"  integrity,  403. 
"  restraint  resisted,  403. 
"  favorites,  404. 
"  wisdom,  404. 
Popery,  Romanism,  404. 
Popery's  confessional,  405. 
"  maxims,  405. 
"  persecutions,  406. 
Popular  favor,  407. 

"  opinion,  407. 
Positivencss,  408. 
Possession,  408. 
Posthumous,  187,  408. 
Poverty,  408. 
Power,  409. 
Praise,  409. 
Prayer,  409. 
"  nature  of,  411, 


Prayer,  important,  411. 
"  notansweredprematurely,412 
"  answered  unexpectedly,  412. 
*'  in  secret,  413. 
"  efficacious,  413. 
Preaching  of  Christ,  82. 
Predestination,  414. 
Prejudice,  partiality,  414. 
Prerogatives  of  God,  218, 
Presence  of  mind,  414. 
Press,  418. 
Presumption,  414. 
Pretending,  pretence,  416. 
Pride,  415. 
"  exemplified,  416. 
"  an  enemy  to  friendship,  416. 
"  an  enemy  to  learning,  416. 
"  dangerous,  417. 
"  spiritual,  41 7. 
Principles,  45,  196,  418. 
Printing,  the  press,  418. 
Probation,  419. 
Problems,  420. 
Procrastination,  420. 
Prodigality,  profusion,  421. 
Profaneness,  510, 
Professions,  422. 
Profundity,  4   2. 
Profuseness,  109. 
Profusion,  421. 
"  divine,  422. 
Progress,  422. 
"  geometrically  increasing,  424. 
"  religious,  424. 
"  inverse,  424. 
Prolixity,  182,  425. 
Promises,  promising,  426. 
Promptitude,  426. 
Propensities,  426. 
Prophets,  prophetic,  427. 
Prosperity,  427. 
Protection.  Hivinn    Aoa 
Providence,  universal,  428. 

"  systematic,  429. 
Providential  control,  429. 
Provision,  divine,  430. 
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Provision  of  the  Gospel,  43 
"^vocation,  431.      ^    ' 

Prudence,  prudential,  431 
•rublic  sentiment,  433 

"worship,  433. 
-I  ulpit,  433. 
Punctuality,  434. 
Punishment,  434. 

"  future,  435. 
Puree,  purses,  436. 
Puritans,  436. 
Purposes,  divine,  437. 
Quackerj',  437, 

Quarrels,  quan^Hing,  438. 

-Kaillery,  438. 

^nk.  Rashness,  438 

Rationality,  438. 

Reading,  439. 

Reason,  reasoning,  440 
Reason's  province,  441 
Recipes,  general,  442 
Reciprocal  influences,  442 
^eckonmg,  442. 
Recreation,  443. 
Redemption,  448. 
Redundance,  182,  444 
■iteflection,  444. 
Reform,  Refon^era,  445 
•Kegeneration,  447. 

"  involves  action,"  447. 

through  „,oral  means,  448 
Reatjons,  relatives,  449 
-Keljgion,  449. 

"  from  heaven,  450. 

.,  our  support,  450. 

Repose,  457. 

Reproof,  455.  '-454. 

Reputation,  455. 
ResembJanco,  313 
Resolution,  pewoveranee,  456. 


INDEX. 

Respectability,  457. 

Rosponsibleness,  457. 

Rest,  repose,  457 
Rest  in  God,  458." 
Restitution,  458 

Restraint,  restraints,  458. 
Retahation,  revenge,  459. 
Attributions  of  Providence  460 
Revenge,  459.  ^'  ^^''• 

Reveries,  day-dreams,  460. 
Revivals,  461. 
Revolutions,  73,   74,  462. 
Rewards,  future,  462. 
■Khetoric,  463. 
.Riches,  463,  541. 
RKlicule,  ridiculous,  463 
R'ghts  of  God,  464. 
"  of  man,  464. 

Righteousness,  465. 
Rogues,  466. 
Romanism,  404,  466 
Rudeness,  incivility,  466. 
Kules  for  conduct,  466 
"  for  study,  467. 

"for  students,  theological,  467 
"  for  health,  235.  ' 

feabbath,  468. 

breakers,  469. 
Sagacity,  469. 
Saints,  48,  469. 

"  imperfect,  255. 
Satire,  471. 

Scoflers,  scoffing,  471 

Scorn,  contempt,  471.* 

Scriptures,  50. 
Scurrility,  472. 
Seasons,  472. 
Sectarianism,  4  75. 
Secrets,  secrecy,  475. 
Security,  475.  ' 

Self-conceit,  476. 

"  confidence,  476.  | 

;;  ^onquostandgovemment.478         '^ 

deception,  4  77.  '' 

"  denial,  477. 
"  defence,  477. 
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Wlity,  457. 

t»'eness,  457. 
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»s  of  Providence,  460 
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Its,  theological,  467 

1,  235. 

469. 

9. 
255. 

ng.  471. 
Pt,  471. 


75. 
Y,  475. 

176. 

lKovernmenl:,47« 

77. 


Self-examination,  478. 
"  ignorance,  478. 
Selfishness,  112,  478. 
"  the  essence  of  sin,  4  79. 
Selfish  religion,  479. 
"  morality,  479. 
Self-knowledge,  480, 
"  love,  480. 
"  preferment,  481. 
"  preservation,  481. 
"  righteousness,  481. 
Seminaries,  theological,  481. 
Sensations,  482. 
Sensibility,  482. 
Separations,  151. 
Seriousness,  482. 
Sermons,  482. 
Serving  God,  484. 
Servants,  public,  484. 
Sexes,  humanize  each  other,  484 
Shakspeare,  58, 
Shame,  485. 

Sharpness  and  severity,  485. 
Sickness,  indisposition,  485, 
Sight,  486, 
Signs  of  times,  486, 
Silence,  487, 

Simplicity,  plainness,  487, 
Sin,  487. 
"  blinds  us,  488. 
"  exceeding  sinful,  488. 
"  degrades,  488, 
"  overruled  for  good,  489, 
Sinful  customs,  118,  500. 
Sincerity,  Singularity,  492. 
Slander,  calumny,  492. 
Slavery  defined,  493, 

annihilates  humanity,  494. 
"  is  robbery  and  crime,  495. 
"  abominable,  496. 
"  extremely  cruel,  497. 
''  repugnant  to  Chri8tiamty,498 
"  degrading  and  corrupting,498 
"  dangerous,  498. 
"  American,  499. 
**  to  ■infnl  cuitoms,  bO^. 

2» 


Sleep,  503. 

Society,  603. 

Solicitude,  505. 

Solomon,  58. 

Sophistry,  505. 

Sorrow,  229. 

Soul  of  man,  505. 

Speaking  in  public,  506. 

Speculation,  speculators,  506. 

Spendthrifts,  506. 

Spiritual,  cpirituality,  606, 
"  pride,  417. 

Spring,  506, 

Standards,  506, 

Stealing,  507. 

Stewards,  607. 

Strength,  Study,  607. 

Study  of  Bible,  55. 
Stupidity,  507. 
■    Style,  507. 

Sublimity  of  Bible,  54, 
Submission,  509, 

"  under  afflictions,  27. 
Suggestions,  509, 
Suing  at  the  law,  314. 
Superfluities,  509, 
Surety,  endorsing,  509. 
Suspense,  2G1. 
Suspicion,  510, 
Swearing,  profaneness,  610. 
Sympathy,  193,  610, 

"  for  the  afflicted,  28. 
System,  plan,  511. 
Tact,  511. 

Talent,  natural  abilities,  fill. 
Talkers,  611. 
Tardiness,  511. 
Teachere,  teaching,  511, 
Teaching,  divine,  512. 
Tears,  weeping,  512. 
Temperance,  512. 
Tempters,  temptation,  613. 
Tenacity,  determination,  618. 
TendernesB,  90. 
Terror,  518. 
Thoology,  au. 
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Theories,  514. 
Thinkers,  thinking,  514 
Thought,  thoughts,  515. 
Thriving,  21. 
Tides,  516. 
Time,  516. 
"  what  is  it?  61 7. 
"  important,  519. 
Timidity,  Titles,  519. 
Tobacco,  520. 
Toleration,  520. 
Tongue,  520. 
Toothache,  522. 
Traitors,  522. 
Transparency,  522. 
Treachery,  treason,  522. 
inals,  etc.  522. 
TriSunals,  etc.,  523. 
Trifles,  trifling,  524. 
Troubles,  524. 
Truisms,  524. 
Truth,  524. 
^  "  divine,  526. 
Trust,  527. 
"  in  God,  527. 
Ultraists,  ultraism,  527. 
Umbrage,  528. 
Unbelief,  528. 
Understanding,  528. 
Uniformity,  313. 
Unity,   94. 
"  of  purpose,  528. 
"  Christian,  529. 
Unions,  spurious,    87,  94. 
L/mversalism,  530. 
Unregenerate  doings,  530. 
Usefulness,  530. 
Vacancy,  vacuums,  530. 
valor,  531. 

Vanity,  vainglory,  531. 
"  of  human  life,  531. 
Variety,  532. 
Vice,  532. 

"  enslaves  and  ruins,488,500,5S2 
Virtue,  6S4. 
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Visitors,  visiting,  634. 

Vivacity,  534. 

Vociferation,  535. 

War,  535. 
"  impolitic,  535. 

"  Jamentation,  586. 

"  unchristian,  537. 

"  contaminates,  537. 

"  horrible  and  desolating,  538 
Warfare,  Christian,  539.  ^ 
Warnings,  divine,  640. 

"  national,  540. 

Washington,  GO. 

Waste,  Watchfulness,  540. 

,  ,\,  ^'',"'-'««'  weaknesses,  641. 
V>ealth,  riches,  541. 

"  vain  and  transitoiy,  64 1 

"  fIangerousandcomipting,641 
Weeping,  512.  *-     «>  »^ 

Wesley,  61. 

Wife,  wives,  542. 

Wild  beasts,  542. 

Will,  obstinacy,  542. 

Wills,  testaments,  543. 

Wisdom,  543. 

Wishes,  wishing,  544. 

Wit,  544. 

Witty  reparties,  63. 

Witches,  witchcraft,  545. 

Vvomen,  545. 
Woman's  piety,  546 

"  rights,  546. 
Wonders,  wonderful,  547. 
Words,  547. 
Worid,  548. 

Worldly  conformity,  649. 
Worid  unsatisfying,  649. 
Worn  ,  550. 
Worship  of  God,  650. 
Wrath,  divine,  550. 
Writing,  550. 
Yielding,  551. 
Youth,  551. 

Youthful  advice^  551 
Zeal,  188,  562.  ' 

"  of  Christ,  eameitBwg,  us. 
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LACONIC  MANUAL,  ETC 


APHORISMS  INTRODUCTORY 

Jr^rTy.r''  ■^""'  '^'''  '""'"  ^y  ^«y'"S  much  in  few 
words.  Noble  actions  are  the  substance  of  life;  good  sayings 
Its  ornament  and  guide.  ^       »«/ing8 

Seneca.     He  that  lays  down  precepts  for  the  governing  of 

only  m  the  present,  but  in  all  future  generations. 

Joknson.    The  excellence  of  apliorisms  consists,  not  so  much 
n  the  expression  of  some  rare  or  abstruse  sentiment,  as  m  the 
comprehension  of  some  useful  truth  in  few  words. 

Au^iA     Absti-acts,  abridgments,  summaries,  etc.,  have   the 

same  use  with  burning-glasses,  to  collect  the'diffu'sed  ;;«  of 

wi  and  earning  ,n  authors,  and  make  them  point  with  warmth 

and  quickness  upon  the  reader's  imagination.  ^'''^  "^"""^^ 

Thacker.    Maxims  should  be  axioms. 

A  good  maxim  is  never  out  of  season,    Ed,    Just  as  a  b«^ 
one  13  never  out  of  mW.  t'ust  as  a  bad 

Precepts  and  maxims  are  of  great  weight,  and  a  few  useful 
01  ^utions,  that  we  know  not  where  to  And 
flaT:    Mrr""  "  'f  '"  ■"  "  "■"*  "B""  "•""-'Wed  In  a 

ov«., '     •  J  '"'""^^  of  priiue  excellence,  carry  the  day  with  wn 
~nd,  .gau,,.  ^  ^e  p«we„  of  .p2n.    .  ^'J.^'Z 
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ABaKNCK— ACCIDKNTAT.. 


_.  2.  ABSENCp; 

Tne  absent  party  is  always  in  the  wi-ong. 

be  absent  frol  go     ;  ":;;^  ^'^  ^'-'^o-  ^  but  to 

«s  well  as  a  calamity^  ^^'      '^  ^'^'''''  '^  ^''^'^"^^"'^  a  m'^^, 

<>     .  3.  ABSURDITY 

.  4.  ACCURACY. 

Accurate  knowled"-o  U  /J,..  )».-•      c 

-rt-ccurac}  is  twni  brother  Jn  1.nn<..f  j  . 

dishonesty.  iione.ty,  and  inaccuracy  to 

5.  ACQbAINTANCE. 

an  i„:e*„o.  ::„:,z '°" """ "  """• '"'  ^-  '■»-  --'w 
what  go;,  ,,ew:  .::'"z™";;/7  ^°*'  '°^'^"  ^-e". 

him  across  ,l,e  s,re«  an<Trh„„  T     "'"""••■•  «»-V' I  only  , aw 
Sub-       ';  .'^^^CIDENTAL,  FORTUITOUS, 


A  I., 


'^"ient ;  to  be  absent 
is  falamitoiis ;  but  to 
is  commonly  a  cr{m$ 


nonstrous  than  that 
vith  the  otlier. 
d  to  teach  an  Irish- 
>bservations  on  the 
The  facetious  son 
go  into  the  water, 
^d.  This  anecdote 
end,  without  using 

n-ors  are  only  the 


2t  opinions.    The 

Ic  value. 

of  immense  value, 

asel  asleep. 

ind  inaccuracy  to 


von  have  divided 

JiJ  he  was  smil- 
to-tlay.»  Well, 
as,  "  I  only  saw 
him,  I  found  he 
le  moral  is:  A 
-e,  usually  occa- 
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ACCOMPLISHMKNTS  — ACTION.  JJ 

and  accidental  causes,  when  really  owing  to  general  and  p^r- 
'  mnnent  ones.  *^ 

Ajcidml  a  word  not  ,o  be  fbumi  i„  ,he  Divine  v«„b„krvr. 

cipt;.     [Se:'m™""°*' ""'•""  ""=  H— "•-r.poin.ed  li. 

7.  ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 
^^  Knowledge  may  give  weight,  but  accomplishments  only  give 

Ed.     Moral  rectitude   is  the  accomplishment  for  heaven- 
meaner  things  are  the  admiration  of  earth. 
8.  ACCOUNTABILITY. 
f>nmons.     Moral  conduct  includes  everything  in  which  men 
are  active,  and  for  which   they  are  accountable.     They  are 
acUve  in  their  desires,  their  aifections,  their  designs,  tneir  inten- 
ons,  and  m  everything  they  say  and  do  of  choice  ;  and  for  aU 
these  thmgs,  they  are  accountable  to  God. 

idrC  ^^  '"?«'''  aecountableness  of  rational  creatures  to 
^er  Creator  and  reserver,  is  one  of  the  most  fit  and  desira- 
We  th„  gs  conceuable ;  and  in  holding  them  .o  a  very  strict  and 
comprehensive  accountability  to  him,  God  appeal  infinitely 
wise  and  good.     [See  12,  30.]  mmieiy 

9.  ACCUMULATING,     THRIVING. 
Frankhn.     He  that  by  the  plough  would  thrive, 

Himself  must  either  hold  or  drive 
A  good  way  to  thrive,  is  to  prune  off  needless  wants. 

ArfZ'A  .?"'   r'"'"''  P'"*^""""^^**  «  reward  to  the  servants  who 
doubled  the  talent,  intrusted  to  them,  with  a  primary  ain.^^! 
vance  the  interests  of  their  master.     It  is  therefo^  ^wfuU) 
use  means  to  accumulate  riches,  with  a  view  to  attain  the  hL^ 
est  substantial  influence  and  usefulness.     [See  463  1 
10.  ACTION,     ACTIVITY. 
Virtue  IS  not  rest,  but  action. 
Toung.     By  vigorous  effort,  and  an  honest  aim, 
VJ^      .  ^u  ''''''^  ''^  ^'''''''  ^^'^  '*'°S  °^  "fe  a"d  death. 
aUy  llive  "*'"  ^'^^^^"''^  °^  "-^"';  °-^  ^  ^-bitu- 

■^erts,  W.  W.    The  mental  activity  of  the  world  is,  to  a 
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ACTIONS,    ACTIVITV. 


"n..ed,wm  b.  »ubjeo,  ,„  „„  „^^„^^  Wever.  are  ,„  be 
heaven  will  „ot  consist  i„  ,.,.,  ""*'•     "ence  the  rwt  of 

'l-lightf,,!  «i„„.  '"  "''"'='  ■""  '"  «■"«'«»'.  intense,  and 

...  "•  ACTIONS 

Act.on„pe,.k  l„„,,eM|,a„  „,,rds. 

.he™»,ve,  are  .:::<,'  :  3  :  "^  7"^  ■■- «»  --'es,  the. 

If  he  gives  .„e„,      new  bLT'.:r:''''"^ ''«'-''■">• 
themselves  a  new  heart     If  .""  ""'"''  ""'J'  ■»«'» 

•he,  cleanse  thcX  '™  hcrL     ST'"  "  '"'""  "  *»  '>^-'. 

heheve,  repentance,  an^^  ..tf'T'"""  f""""  ""^ 
wm  and  to  do,  and  „,  ,,  „„,  fj'r''  /  ^  «'-''  '"  "■^  " 

hi^h-senler,;',-;-:'!':::  tr  °; -'r  ■''^™"^^ "« 

c*e  active  powc.  all:'  trittTr  I^d  S:!'" "Co"-; 
has  a  universal  a»encv  is  n  f-.^u  i    .  — That  God 

o-her^hein^ have-arf,:;-;'';  ';--  -'  «■«  -'h.     .or 

™4''wZ''!^'"'=\'"' «<><'<'-«»  "ot  destroy  the  a«n.v  „. 
""  °"'  '""■'"'  i"  ""-»  '»  -viU  -d  do,  thej-  wiFan'd 
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ADAM'S    rOSTEltlTY— aDVBH.KTT.  f^ 

do.     They  act,  and  act  voluntarily  -  u.s  much  as  if  they  were 
entirely  independent. 

£d.    Mind  is  active  in  all  its  states  mid  changes,  or  it  would 
lose  Ms  essential  attributes;  and  at  the  same  time,  aa  depend, 
ent  :«  any  thing  conceivable,  or  wc  should  be  self-existent 
M.d  K«lf  .sufficient  for  all  things.     [See  30,  794,]  * 

13.  ADAM'S  POSTERITY. 
„        £>H.     The  whole  family  of  Adam  will  be  immensely  nuraer- 
•  ous.    If  the  seed  of  Abraham  will  be  as  the  stars  of  heaven 
for  multitude,  what  will  be  the  seed  of  Adam  ?    Their  num 
lers  will  be  beyoml  human  calculation,  if  not  beyond  human 
conception.     This  immense  family  are  to  have  one  universal 
and  solemn  meeting.     For,  «  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come 
in  his  ^lory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  sit 
upon  the  throne  of  his  glory.     And  before  him  shall  be  gath- 
ered all  nations ;  and  he  shall  separate  them  one  from  another 
a^  a  shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from  the  goats."    We  slial' 
all  .e  plaj^ed  in  this  solemn  attitude  on  that  great  day,  to  hear* 
our  own  doom,  the  doom  of  the  whole  human  race,  ^d  of  the 
whole  intelligent  creation. 

14.  ADMONITION. 

Bowen     All  physical  evils  are  so  many  beacon  lights  to 
warn  us  from  vice.  ^ 

Thf '.if  ^^'l  T'"'''""'  "'  ''^  kind,  however  terrible. 
Ihey  wdl  fulfil  their  appointed  end,  though  men  stupidly  or 
studiously  disregard  them.  ^   ^ 

15,  ADVERSITY. 
Prosperty  makes  friends;  adversity  tries  them. 

oolton     He  that  hath  never  known  adversity  is  but  half 
acquainted  w.th  others,  or  with  himself.     Constant  succ^ 

fnends  who  wi  1  teU  us  only  our  merits ;  and  it  also  si le^ 
tho^e  enem.es,  fn>m  whom  alone  we  can  leam  our  defec 

father  the  changes  from  one  to  the  other.  W,.  a^^^.-Z 
mamiiBst  each.  "' -.scovci  or 

-SK.    Adversity  is  the  true  scale  to  weigh  friends  in. 
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ADVICE,  AFFECTATION. 


^™"""**'""-='™i-d.e™V,.a,«.„. 


sneak. 

'«'•    The  ,„pp„„  „f  .kf,^™"^-;"  ''"ISl"  'oward  heaven, 
moral  dutie.,.  '""'  ■»  "-i'srsiiy  is  the  practice  of 

■«•    Adversity  is  a  v.«, 
[SeelD.J  ^  ^  «  verK  emu^ent  and  practical  teacher. 

r,»     ,  16-  ADVICE 

A  lie  best  steed  need«  fU^  k  -ji 

Ws  friend's  advice.  '"'"=•  ^^  "«  ""•='  Pn.de„.  u^ 

most,  like  it  least.  ♦^e^comc.    Tiiose  who  need  it 

«a.erwise  it  wiU  disturb  the  pTtte t      f '!™™"'«d  -iiscreelly, 

aslike  it  at  present  """'  '""^  W  ""ough  y„„ 

«.f  StStr'"'  '^•"'«  -  ^*>-b,e  ,„aUflc. 

«f  X.otf  r°fr'°"  '  "-^  '-^  »-'  *«.0U3  ..te.p. 
of  f -sain";''  '"°"  """'^'^  -  »-  K  'le  le,.  he  affoc.3  the  air 

itipfl  f;,«^  i-_^^        .  ^^"'^"lous,  not  so  mimli  k,wu-        , 
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Affectation  lights  a  candle  to  our  defects,  and  though  it  may 
gratify  ourselves,  it  disgusts  all  others.  ^ 

18.  AFFECTIONS. 
^  Em  The  inspired  writers  seize  the  boldest  images  in  na- 
ture  to  display  the  beauty,  strength,  and  terror  of  the  Divine 
affections  God  loves  and  hates  with  all  his  heart,  with  all  his 
mind^  and  with  all  his  strength.  There  is  something  in^t  W 
amiable  and  awful  in  the  Divine  affections.  ' 

lb.    ^0  persons  can  determine  whether  they  are  trulv  re- 
%,ous  by  the  strength,  but  only  by  the  nature,  of  their  religious 

T^Z    f'^'^'^'T^y  P-^»-  -  ^"gh  religious  affections 
as  disinterested  benevolence.     But  high  selfish  affections  are  no 
better  than  low.     Persons  may  love  God  ever  so  sensibly  a^d 
warmly,  merely  because  they  hope  or  believe  he  loves  [hem 
andmtendsto  make  them  forever  happy ;  but  this  gives 'hem   ' 
no  evidence  that  they  are  real  Christians. 

19.  AFFLICTIONS,  TRIALS,  ETC 
O  how  full  of  briers  is  this  working-day  world. 
When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies, 
But  in  battalions. 

Every  one  can  master  a  grief  but  he  that  has  it. 
Mirgh.    If  you  would  not  have  affliction  visit  you  twice 
listen  at  once,  and  attentively,  to  what  it  teaches.       ^  ' 

In  affliction,  the  purest  ore  comes  from  the  hottest  furnace 
and  the  brightest  flashes  from  tlie  darkest  cloud  ' 

Ihdd.    Afflictions  are  the  good  man's  treasures. 

We  appreciate  no  pleasures  nor  privileges  unless  we  ar. 
occasionally  deprived  of  them.  "niess  we  are 

We  should  always  record  our  thoughts  in  affliction,  and  set 
P  uay-marks-that  we  may  recur  to  them  m  hedth    for 

tl^^  a.in  other  Circumstances,  and  can  never  rer;r 

Afflictions  impraved,  are  better  than  afflictions  removed. 
Impatience  under  afflictions  shows  that  we  need  them 
Severe  trials  fit  us  to  profit  by  light  ones. 
Em.    Afflictions  are  the  good  man's  shining  time 


Jb. 
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^d.     Afflictions  are  incnnq  (^f  ,,..„ 
as  improve,,,  „,.  .„™p..„.r    sf^  Hs  ^^^rSV"  ^"' 
20   AFFLICTIONS  NEEDFUL  AND  USEF  ^ 
Affliclion  is  phjsic  for  tlio  so„l      T,  •  ^''^^^LL. 

■^  !  for,  as  KoM  is  ,1         ,  '  "  «>™l""aMe  to  a  f„r. 

puriiiodf^Cdl   :„d":lTr°'  "'™'"'  »  »»  - 

Occa.    Never  wa   ,S,n  "'"  ^^  ""«  '"*  <>f  "& 

been  br„„„,.  il"  ,:  ™:  "'"-P  .•■«'7,  who  has  ,» 

-  who  has  „o.  been  JJh,  o~  "    rf  "r,"'?  ""' '""' «« 

had  ™eh  *oss  I  'Z\!i\T^  ""'"''  ""'  ='  '^'  -■ 
yoW,  losing  netting  C^eZ^t^,  H'  °"'  "*■  ""'  '^^  « 
of  his  corn,pti„„s.  °       '''  °"'^  "'"  *^'  and  ™hbisl, 

By  disappointments  and  tr.'nic  .    , 

sobriety  and  reflecion.     Und  r  1  !>  T  ''"»«■  *« 

-n  answer  tt:;;;:p::7i'^;i%,;-     ™'  ^» 

nnsatisfying  as  i.  is,  i,s  pje„s„,es  Ve  .^ T  "*"°  ""'' 
o«r  hearts.  If,  .i,„  ,„  „^,,  .J,  ™  ^^"  '«>  "P'  '«  oormp, 
mined  by  i^  how  entirely  „-o„H  i  1  ^  ''''"«"  "' '^''''S 
if  no  troubles  had  been  L,"  ',^,tt  T'^  °"  ^-'™° 
We  are  .bashed,  .bat  o.r^m^tT'^- 

^*«-End^ea„dco„,„er,a„,^:j;tL  « 

y  ^"e  good  are  better  made  by  ill 

As  odors  cruslied  are  sweeter  still 

'^e«  SrreX"''''"  ""■™'  '*«»•  ""■■  "-  per. 
Tbunff. 

.  Smitten  friends 

Aie  angels  sent  on  errands  full  of  love  • 

Forustheylang.,ish,andforusthJd;e. 
WhKh  wa,t  the  revolution  in  our  hearts  ?° 
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15,113,949,952.] 
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lb. 


Heaven  gives  us  friends  to  bless  the  present  scene  j 

Resumes  tliem,  to  prepare  us  for  the  next 

All  evils  natural  arc  moral  goods  ; 

All  discipline  indulgence,  on  the  whole. 
Corals,  agates,  and  crystals  are  found  on  many  a  stormy 
Chore:  so  the  Christian  finds  God's  most  precious  gift  in  the 
rugged  path  of  sorrow. 

21.  AFFLICTIONS  DEMAND  SUBMISSION. 
l^m.  It  is  not  beneath  the  afllicted,  whether  high  or  low,  to 
stoop  under  God's  chastising  rod,  and  receive  instruction  in  the 
way  he  sees  fit  to  give  it.  And,  when  he  gives  it  in  the  way 
most  sclfidenying  to  hiraselt;  as  well  as  to  them,  they  are 
under  peculiar  obligation  to  receive  it  thankfully  and  submis- 
sively. 

I  •  God  of  my  life,  how  good,  how  wise 

Thy  judgments  on  my  soul  have  been  ! 

They  were  but  mercies  in  disguise, 
The  painful  remedies  of  sin. 

How  diflerent  now  thy  ways  appear, 

Most  merciful,  when  most  severe. 

Thou  would'st  not  let  the  captive  go, 

Or  leave  me  to  my  carnal  will ; 
Thy  love  forbade  my  rest  below. 

Thy  patient  love  pursued  me  still, 
And  forced  me  from  my  sm  to  part, 
And  tore  the  idol  from  my  heart. 


But  can  I  now  the  loss  lament. 

Or  murmur  at  thy  friendly  blow  ? 
Thy  friendly  blow  my  heart  hath  rent 

Fi-om  every  seeming  good  below; 
Thrice  hapj)y  loss  which  makes  me  see 
My  happiness  alone  hi  Thee. 

ho  ^^\  ^y-;^^-ecllent  remedy  for  grief.     Ed.  Submission 
to  the  hand  of  God  in  sending  it  is  a  better  one.     [See  913.] 
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22.  AFFLICTIONS  BEQUIBE  SYAIPATirv 

^^'syL^Cy  II  " -X*",;? '"■'  °^.  ■"™'"  ™^  *"  <-, 
form  ,kem.     Then  is     .e  criti '  ""°'"^ '•°"'='  '°  '-«■ 

operations  of  C„..i..ia„  i„„„:":"'   "»-'/-  '■-  sncoessf,,, 

0<l.er,,  lite  ehafi;  are  .onsu^f^fa        "''  '^"™''=''  "^  ''«'«■'»». 
^oore.     Ti,ec™eiWe,ha.hardemelav, 
But  liquifies  the  gold  • 
Thus  contrite  spirits  melt  away, 

wts  of  ^,i,ious  ;:fC!:/^";;r^"  ^^'^f  ^^  ^^  ^'-^ 

great  number  of  abJe  and  .kilM  IT  ''  ^''  ^'"1^%-  '^ 

gold,  and  hate  tl.e  wonh,!., "'"!"' f°  ^^^^  ^^'^  '™^' 
«iust  burn,  and  burn,  and  burn  un7,'l  ^^  '"  ^^^«  ^'""•i'^^' 

'•«  taken  from  it,  formed  hi; T  tfoT '"'^^"^'  ^^^^'^•=-" 
glorj  ;  or  into  a  vessel  of  wrath  ';'7  ^^^  ^"^^rcy,  prepared  for 
24.  AFFLICTIONS  SOA  PTi^r;!         '^  destruction. 

'n  their  troubles,  and  to  consider  thT^,  .    ^'"'  ""'  ^'^^'-^''^  "^  ^o^l 

voidable  evils.  This  viewmakest^^,^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

which  admit  of  no  remedy  or  re  e7   1^      '"^P'^^^'^'^^^'^'-^' 

View  their  trials  and  ^roubles  ■x.iZl:     ^^'''\'''''"  the  afflicted 

or  God  in  them,  the,  cannoT     "  ^d  ^  ^!!!'-^"  -^  ^gene, 

no  comfort  from  the  afflictions  thZT  ''^  "''*"  ^^^^^vo 

or  consequence  of  them.     I     h  '^^^^^^^^^       ^  ^^^  the  cause 

and  benevolent  cause,  they  ca     fJ  '"  ''"'"  '"^"^  ^^'^'^^ 

tl-7  ever  will  answer  anjwitr,"'  T"^  '^  ^-1-  that 

eordi„gly,it  is  found  by  "^^,1 "';  •  f  "*  P"^'''^^^'     ■^- 

t%  never  do  find  comfor  t    on'"    T  '^^  ^'^  ^'•^^^^^^^  that 

-d  heart  of  God  in  their  ,1  bS  X:'  "■"'°'^'  ^'^«  ^-'^ 

"niverse  to  comfort  them,  if  their  ;»,;,"''  ''  "'^'""°"  '"'^  the 

contrary  to  th^  i    ■  .  afflictions  come  vnth-,,  ■ 

-7  to  the  design  and  agency  of  God      TT.  ' "" 

J'^fuoci.    Ho  cannot  comfort 
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|he  .lillicted  under  afflictions  which  he  never  had  any  concern 
jn  sending.  Sucli  wounds  are  incurable.  There  is  no  balm  in 
jtrjiead  for  them. 

lb  God  himself  forewarns  the  afflicted  of  their  danger,  and 
forbids  them  either  to  despise  the  chastening  of  the  jJd,  or  to 
fiunt  when  they  are  rebuked  of  him.  These  are  the  two  great 
errors  into  which  they  are  extremely  apt  to  run.  Those  whom 
God  lightly  afflicts  are  apt  to  despise  his  chastenings;  and 
those  whom  he  visits  with  sorz.,w  upon  sorrow,  are  apt  to  faint 
and  smk  into  obstinate  despondency.  Afflictions  can  never 
injure  the  afflicted,  if  they  will  do  themselves  no  harm  by 
abusmg  them.     [See  225J.  ^ 

25.  AFFLICTIONS  COME  UNEXPECTEDLY 
•  i:m.     Our  most  trying  afflictions  come  unexpectedly.     We 
are  unprepared  for  them,  and  the  suddenness  of  the  shock  often 
jprostrates  us. 

Ml.     Sinners  and  back,«liders  are  too  self-righteous  to  expect 
Borrows,  till  they  take  them  by  surprise. 

26.  AFFLICTIONS  OFTEN  EXAGGERATED. 
Mn.  There  is  a  common  propensity  in  the  afflicted  to  exag. 
gerate  al  the  gloomy  and  pahiful  circumstances  of  their  si 
x«ws  and  bereavements.  They  are  naturally  excited  to  do 
aus  m  order  to  move  the  pity  and  commiseration  of  others,  to 
hghten  tlie  weight  of  their  afflictions.  ' 

All  evil,  dwelt  upon  without  true  submission,  is  apt  to  become 
unduly  magnified,  and  our  efforts  and  sacrifices  to  get  rid  of"I 
are  liable  to  be  ludicrously  disproportionate  to  its  im^poit 

27.  AFFLICTIONS.  HOW  OVERCOME 
^  It  lightens  the  stroke  to  draw  near  to  Him  who  handles  the 

Ml.     The  way  to  overcome  afflictions,  is  to  reioice  in  o  o- 
hating,  sin-punishing  God.     This  is  a  00^0^^^      "' 

28.  AGE  AND  EXPERIENCE. 
youl7  "''  """'  '"  ^"""«^  ^^'^'^^  ^''^  --t  be  old  when 

Old  men  for  counsel,  young  men  for  action. 
3* 


so 
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Young  men  think  old  men  to  bo  fools,  but  old  men  know 
young  ones  to  be  such. 

Ed.     Though  "age  cannot  sanctify  wrong,"  M-e  must  "re- 
buke not  an  elder,  but  entreat  him  as  a  father." 

Ih.     Infancy,  for  dependence  ;  youth,  for  promise  ;  autumn, 
lor  ripeness  and  usefulness. 

One  of  the  expenses  of  longevity  is  the  loss  of  those  who 
have  been  dear  to  us  in  our  pilgrimage.     [See  3 1 C] 
29.  AGENCY  OF  AXIMALS. 

Em.  Animals  are  free  agents.  They  act  freely  and  vohm- 
tonly  m  the  v,ew  of  motives.  The  ox,  as  well  as  the  ass,  knows 
his  master  and  his  master's  crib,  and  remembers  where  he  was 
fed  and  freely  and  voluntarily  goes  to  the  place  he  remembers, 
to  be  fed  agam.  He  is,  therefore,  a  free,  voluntary  a-^ent. 
But  he  IS  not  a  moral  agent;  for  his  perception,  memory,°and 
volition  cannot  give  him  a  capacity  to  know  what  is  ric^ht  and 
what  IS  wrong. 

30.  AGE^^CY,  HUMAN. 

Em.  God  has  made  man  wiser  than  the  beasts  of  the  field 
and  fowls  of  the  air ;  and  endued  him  not  only  with  perception, 
reason,  memory,  and  vohtion,  but  with  a  moral  faculty  to  dis- 
cern moral  good  and  moral  evil. 

lb.  It  is  important  that  the  actions  of  men  should  be  as 
cribed  to  themselves.  They  are  real  and  proper  agents  in  all 
their  voluntary  exercises  and  exertions.  Their  actions  are  all 
theu.  own,  and  as  much  their  own  as  if  they  acted  without  any 
dependence  upon  God,  or  any  other  being  in  the  universe  If 
a  man  loves  God,  his  love  is  his  own  exercise,  and  a  real  vir- 
tue and  beauty  in  bis  character.  If  a  man  hates  God  his 
hatred  is  his  own  exercise,  and  a  real  sin  and  blemish  in  his 
character.     [See  12,  794]. 

31.  AGENCY,  SECONDARY. 
Em.     Our  moral  exercises   are  the  productions  of  divine 
power.     (4,  p.  350.) 

Day  Not  that  the  agency  of  God  in  renewing  the  heart  is 
identified  >vith  the  agency  of  men-  but  the  one  is  the  ccm^e- 
queru  of  the  other.    His  giving  them  a  new  heart,  is  not  the 
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same  as  their  making  themselves  a  new  heart;  bn, 

U.em^,„  make  themselves  a  new  heart.     (On  m„.  Sec.  12, 

32.  AGENCY,  DIVINE. 
An  Indmn  having  been  nrged  to  embrace  the  Christian  re 

ISTe'arr'  "■""'""' ^""  -""="■  "  ^-^ -"=^»  Cg^I 

CLTXrtel^sTriZTrr"  T^^ 

Cowper.     Some  say  that  in  the  origin  of  things, 
When  aU  creation  started  into  birth. 
The  infant  elements  received  a  law' 

Fwm  which  they  swerved  not  si^ee.     That  under 
force 

Of  that  controlling  ordinance  they  move 
And  need  not  His  immediate  hand  who  first 
Prescribed  their  course,  to  regulate  it  now. 
But  how  should  matter  occupy  a  charge, 
JJuU  as  it  is,  and  satisfy  a  law 
So  vast  in  its  demands,  unless  impelled 
To  ceaseless  service  by  a  ceaseless  force 
And  under  pressure  of  some  conscious  c'ause  ? 
The  Lord  of  all,  himself  through  all  diffused, 
Sustams,  and  is  the  life  of  all  that  lives. 

Nature  is  but  a  name  for  an  effect, 
Whose  cause  is  God. 
Happy  the  man  who  sees  a  God  employed 

In  aU  the  good  and  ill  thnt  checker  life  t 

Resolving  all  events,  with  their  effects, 

And  manifold  results,  into  the  will. 

And  arbitration  wise  of  the  Supreme. 

This  truth,  philosophy,  though  eagle-eyed 

In  natures  tendencies,  oft  overlooks  ;  " 

And,  having  found  his  instrument,  forgets 
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Or  disregards,  or  more  presumptuous  still, 
Denies  the  power  tl.at  wields  it.     Has  not  God 
St.ll  wro»ght  by  means  since  first  he  made  the  world' 
And  did  lie  not  of  old  employ  his  means 
To  drown  it  ?     What  is  his  creation,  less 
Tlian  a  capacious  reservoir  of  means, 
Formed  for  his  use,  and  ready  at  his  will  ? 
Go,  dress  thine  eyes  with  eye-salve  ;  ask  of  him, 
Or  ask  of  whomsoever  he  has  taught; 
Aiid  learn,  though  late,  the  genui.re  cause  of  all. 
ProJ  IS^chol     It  seems  necessary,  in  order  that  the  Uni- 
verse  be  comprehensible,  that  we  recognize  Deity  not  merely 
as  the  Creator,  but  a.  the  ever-present  Preserver,  Sustained 
and  efficient  Cause  of  all  phenomena.     L.  the  rai     .^su  .' 
une    m  the  soft  zephyr,  in  the  cloud,  the  torrent,  and  the 
huiKler,  m  the  bursting  blossoms  and  the  fading  branch,  in  the 
revolving  season  and  the  rolhng  star,  there  is  the  Inflnke  Es! 
sence,  and  the  mystic  development  of  his  Will 

Chabners.     God  is  as  much  master  of  the  human  heart  and 
It.  determinations,  as  he  is  of  the  elements.     He  reigns  in  the 
rnind  of  man,  and  can  turn  its  purposes  in  any  way  that  suit 
u   purposes.     He  made  Paul  speak.     He  macie  th;  centurion 
hsten  and  be  m.pressed  by  it.     He  made  the  soldiers  obe." 
He  made  the  sailors  exert  themselves.  _  The  whole  of  this 
process  was  as  completely  overruled  by  him  as  any  other  pro- 
cess in  nature -and  in  virtue,  too,  of  the  very  sLe  power 
by  which  he  can  make  the  rain  descend,  the  corn  ripen,  and 
all  the  blessings  of  plenty  sit  in  profusion  over  a  happy  and 
favored  land      Paul  told  them  that  theirlives  depended 'upon 
It.     God  put  It  mto  the  lieart  of  Paul  to  make  use  of  this  ar- 
gument, and  he  gave  it  that  influence  over  the  hearts  of  tho.e 
0  whom  It  was  addressed,  that,  by  the  instrumentality  of  men 
his  purpose,  conceived  from  eternity,  and  revealed  beforehand' 
to  the  apostle,  was  carried  forward  to  its  accomplishment.- 
The  wm  of  man,  active  and  spontaneous,  and  fluctuating  as  it 
appears  to  be,  is  an  instrum.ent  in  his  hand -he  turns  it  at  his 
pleasure -ho  brings  other  instrnment.  to  act  upon  it -he 
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iphesitwi.h  all  its  excitements -he  measures  the  force  and 
^proportion  ot   each  one  of  th.-m-and  every  step  of  every 
|ndmdual  receives  as  determinate  a  character  from  the  hand 
jof  God,  as  every  mile  of  a  planet's  orbit,  or  every  gust  of 
|wuKl,  or  eveiy  wav.  of  the  sea,  or  every  particle  of  flying 
,d,.t.    Tins  iK^wer  of  God  knows  no  exceptions.     It  is  absdut^ 
|and  unhnnted,  and  while  it  embraces  the  vast,  it  carries  its 
|-esistlcss  influence  to  all  the  minute  and  unnoticed  diversities 
"of  existence.     It  reigns  and  operates  through  all  the  secrecies 
jf  the  inner  man.     It  gives  birth  to  every  purpose.    It  gives 
impulse  to  every  desire.     It  gives  shape  and  color  to  everv 
conception.     It  wields  an  entire  ascendency  over  every  attri- 
bute  of  the  mind ;  and  the  will,  the  fltncy,  and  the  understand- 
fng,  with  all  the  countless  variety  of  their  hidden  and  fugitive 
y.perat.oiis  are  submitted  to  it.     At  no  moment  of  time  does  it 
|abanden  us.-It  is  true,  that  no  one  gets  to  heaven  but  he 
fNvho,  by  holiness,  is  meet  for  it.     But  the  same  power  which 
|:arries  us  there,  works  in  us  the  meetness. 
I    Woods.     God,  in  the  exercise  of  his  agency,  not  only  lets  us 
Ibe  free,  moral  agents,  but  mrd-es  us  so.     He  not  only  leaves  us 
as  some  express  it,  to  exercise  the  faculties  of  moral  agents 
without  hinderance,  but  ccmses  us  thus  to  exercise  them.     And 
MS  our  agency  is  dependent  upon  God ;  so  are  all  its  properties 
|nd  circumstances.     Thus,  in  the  most  perfect  sense,  our  free 
fnoral  agency,  taken  just  as  it  is,  has  to  Divine  agency  the  re- 
lation of  an  effect  to  a  cause. 

I  Ji.  The  powers  and  laws  of  nature,  though  distinct  from 
f^e  iDower  and  agency  of  God,  are  not  in  any  respect  nor  in 
nny  degree  independent  of  God.  He  worketh  all  in  all,  espe- 
|-allyin  intelligent,  free,  moral  beings.  *  *  *  The  agency  of 
fnaterial  things  is  manifestly  related  to  the  Divine  agen^,  as  an 
-eitect  to  a  supreme  cause.  And  if  we  ascribe  an  agency  of  a 
lower  kind  to  a  Divine  cause,  shall  we  not  ascribe  to  the  same 
iJivme  cause  an  agency  of  a  more  exalted  kind,  that  is,  the 
agency  of  intelligent  beings?  Do  we  honor  God  by  repre- 
senting all  the  operations  in  the  natural  world  as  resulting  from 
m  sovereign  appointment  and  agency  ?     And  shall  ^e  not 
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honor  l.i,n  more  hy  roproson(ing  the  higl.or  nnd  n.orc  wo.nlrr 
iul  opcrauons  ol  n.ind  as  resulting  iro.u  ,he  .amo?  (2  u 
4b,  47).  ^     '• 

Ml.  It  is  perfectly  absurd  and  proposteiv)ns  to  suppose  tk, 
God  would  ]uue  created  Ids  rational  offspring  with  such  a  fca,' 
ft.l  power  to  do  n.ischief;  if  he  does  not  hold  them  completelv 
in  his  hand.     [See  10?,  700.]  ^       ' 

38.  AGITATIOX. 
Con,reffat,-o»ah-sf.      We  believe   in   excitement,   when    .1. 
lK.me  .s  great      We  hold  to  a  great  deal  of  talk  and  agitatio 
^.c.hugeevdsaretoherefbrnK.d.     It  is  thus  that  a  Le 

a  ton  clears  .tseh  of  great  zuoral  wrongs,  an.l  noc  by  do:,,. 
no  lang.     Stdl  waters  gather  to  themselves  poisonous  i'^oredi: 
ents  and  scatter  epidemics  and  death  all  arou.:d.     The  nois. 
umbhng  brook,  and  the  rolling  and  roaring  ocean,  are  pu  J 
and  healthful      The  moral   and   political  el^nents   need 

d^ngsand  heavmgs  of  free  diseussion,  for  their  own  puviti. 
c.mon._  The  nation  finds  a  healthier  pulsation,  and  breathes  a  ' 
n^orc  mvgoratn.g  atmosphere,  than  if  pulpit,  phufbrm  and 
P-ss,  were  all  silent  as  the  tomb,  leaving  ip;re;sLn  to  ^^ 
inferna  pranks  unwatehed  and  unscathed.  If  long  derislK.;] 
and  Idol  sms  are  earnestly  though  ,r.,enf,,  ,,,^,^  ,,,.,  J 
^e.  ragmg  passions  and  high  words.     Men  do  not  ;art  qui 

ai  ng  the  possessed,  so  demon  evils  in  the  State  are  not  exor- 
c  sed  without  rending  the  body  politic.     Both  the  one  and  the 

tte  ""let  n       '»  T"-"  ''"""^'  "^  '^^'"-^  ^^-^  ^'-^'  ■'  "  -'J  '" 
It^ho^.'^'^^^^     ''''"'''  '-''''  '^-y  -^-^^^  ^"  .-at  Jo, 

They  who  mistake  the  excitement  of  a  reform  for  the  sonrco 
of  danger  must,  we  -hould  think,  have  overlooked  all  history. 

Jrj  '     '''"'  '"^  *''=^^  '  ^"^  ^«"-  ^«  --^  re-ein 

Id  fire  '"T  "''  1  ""'  ""''''''  '"^  "  ^"'«-^-     I  -^---e  to 
send  fue  on  the  earth,  and  what  will  I,  if  it  be  already  kin.lled? 

■^d.     Agitation,  under  pretence  of  reform,  with  a  view  to 

overtm.1  revealed  (ruth,  and  order,  is  the  worst  kind  of  mis- 
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ilncf.     On  the  contrary,  conservatism,  under  pretence  of  pru- 
fence  and  peace,  which  prevents  the  action  an.l  measures  rnd 
J-nmiph  of  real  refbrras,  is  stereotyped  opposition  to  Christ  und 
|is  kmgdora,  and  confirmed  misanthropy.     [See  71)2.1 
I  34.  AGRARLVNISIM. 

^  IJdwards,  (Tryon.)  Some  insist  that  all  the  property  of 
Ae  community  ought  to  be  equally  divided  an.on;r  aU  jj,  '^^,,^, 
J^rs.  But  if  so  divided  to-day,  industry  on  the  one  lumd,  and 
f  leness  on  the  other,  would  make  it  unequal  to-morrow.  It 
»as  wdl  been  said,  There  is  no  Agntrianism  in  the  Providence 

•t    IjiOU. 

/./.«.vo«.     Combinations  of   wickedness  would  ovenvl^^ 
Ae  vorld,  by  the  advantage  whic'..  licentious  prmcipies  afford, 

tchtther'  ^'"°  ^''''''''^  ^''^^^  2'°^''  ^''^'''^^^'^  *« 

^  Ed.  Ostensibly,  to  put  down  kings  and  priests,  but  secretly, 
lopmg  to  attam  their  advantages,  communists  unite  their  inter- 
|ts,  and  combine  their  influence;  but  soon  learn  i\.,X  a  com- 
^U  of  hnr,.  is  a  practical  absurdity.  They  pretend  that 
Juman  depravity  is  the  child  of  circumstances,  and  associate  to 
^-rrect  "the  evds  that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  with  unbounded  eonfi- 
*nce  m  mman  nature.  But  circumstances  domestic  soon  teach 
aem  that  their  confidence  is  delusive,  and  that  merely  entering 
jommunuies  cannot  east  out  the  adversary,  nor  prevent  hu^ 
»om  leadmg  men  captive  at  his  will. 

35.  AGRICULTURE. 
Agi-iculture,  the  original  employment  of  man,  if  we  except 
fte  clencal  profession,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  adapted  to  preserve 

tr7^::T''        '''""="'  '"'  ^■'^'"  ^'^^  '''^^'  '^  ^^e  great 

.  ^■/^l^f^'-;     The  farmers  are  the  founders  of  civilization. 
:   Ji^a.    Agriculture  is  most  favorable  to  independence. 
36.  AMBITION,  WORLDLY. 
J'otmff.    Eager  ambition's  fiery  chase  I  see  ; 
I  see  the  circling  hunt  of  noisv  men  ' 
Burst  law's  enclosure,  leap  the  mounds  of  i->hu 
Pursuing  and  pursued,  each  other's  prey  •     " 
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As  wolves  for  rupino ;  as  tljc  fox,  for  wiles ; 
Till  death,  that  mighty  hunter,  earths  them  all. 
The  cradle  is  large  enougli  for  the  child,  but  the  world  can- 
not  satisfy  tiie  man. 

Ambition  sacrifices  the  present  to  the  future,  but  pleasure 
eacrifices  the  future  to  the  present. 

Ed.     Worldly  idoh>,try  and  ambition  are  very  stubborn  ene- 
mies to  godliness,  as  appears  from  the  warnings'of  Christ. 

Nothing  humbler  than  ambition,  when  about  to  climb. 
37.  ANALOGY,  ANALOGIES. 

Reasoning  from  analogy  is  often  most  plausible  and  most 
deceptive. 

Analogies,  like  two  balls,  often  touch  in  but  one  place.     El 
Some  hardly  in  one. 

Ed.     Those  who  reason  forever  by  analogies,  reason  never 
by  logic,  and  are  slaves  to  imagination. 

38.  ANCESTRY,  ANCESTORS. 
Title  and  ancestry  render  a  good  man  more  illustrious,  a  bad 
one  more  contemptible.     Ed.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  to  have 
no  father  nor  mother,  to  speak  of. 

39,  ANGER. 
^^-  Why,  what's  the  matter, 

That  you  have  such  a  February  face 
So  full  of  frost,  and  storm,  and  cloudiness  ? 
Lavater.     Who  can  subdue  his  own  anger  is   more  than 
strong:  who  can  allay  anotlier's  is  more  than  wise:  holdfast 
on  him  who  can  do  both. 

lb.  He  submits  to  be  seen  through  a  microscope,  who  ii 
caught  in  a  fit  of  passion. 

An  angry  man,  when  he  returns  to  his  reason,  is  an^nr  witli 
himself.  °  ^ 

Swift.  Our  passions  are  like  convulsion  fits,  which  make  u< 
stronger  for  the  time,  but  leave  us  weaker  forever  after. 

Seneca.     Malice  drinks  half  its  own  poison. 

Steele.  We  should  employ  our  passions  in  the  service  of 
life,  not  spend  life  in  the  service  of  our  passions. 

Dihoyn.     Hasty  .^•ords  rankle  the  wound  that  injury  give? 
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soft  words  assuage  it ;  forgiveness  cures  it ;  forgetfulr. oss  takes 
iiway  even  the  scar. 

Mmr,/.     When  passion  is  on  the  throne,  reason  is  out  of  doors. 

Anger  may  glance  into  the  breast  of  a  wise  num,  but  rests 
only  in  the  bosom  of  tools. 

O.K!  fretful  and  perverse  disj)osition  disturbs  the  peace  of  a 
whole  tiunily,  as  one  jarring  instrument  will  spoil  the  hai-mony 
of  a  con(!ert.  "^ 

Of  all  hateful  characteristics,  there  is  none  so  odious  and 
ridiculous  as  a  selfish  and  angry  temper,  in  a  worthless  man 

It  religion  has  done  nothing  for  your  temper,  it  has  done 
nothing  for  your  soul. 

J^jj.  HalL  The  proud  man  hath  no  God;  the  envious  man 
hath  no  neighbor ;  the  angry  man  hath  not  himself.  What  can 
^le  have  that  wants  himself?  What  is  he  better  that  has  him- 
se It,  and  wants  all  others  ?  What  is  he  better,  that  has  him- 
self  and  others,  and  yet  wants  God.:'  What  good  i.  there, 
then,  m  bemg  a  man,  if  he  be  wrathful,  proud,  or  envious  ? 

McT.  He  that  would  be  angry  and  sin  not,  must  be  an^ry 
at  notiung  but  sin.  °^ 

and  are  very  angry  m  reproving  anger  \     Such  a  reproof  of 
vice,  IS  a  vice  to  be  reproved. 

Johnson     The  round  of  a  passionate  man's  life  is  in  con- 

tmcting  a.ots  ,n  his  passion,  which  his  virtue  obliges  him  to 

a-     He  spends    his  time  in  outrage  and  acbiowledgment, 

iiijnry  and  reparation.  **         ' 

Gnmberland.     Tlie  passions  may  be  humored  till  they  be- 
come our  master,  as  a  horse  may  be  pampered  till  he  gets"^  t iL 
boter  of  ins  rider;  but  early  discipline  wiU  prevent  muti 
and  keep  the  helm  in  the  hands  of  reason.  ^ ' 

PhtarcJu     When  I  had  twice  or  thrice  made  a  resolute  re- 
.suuico  to  anger,  J.e  like  befel  me  that  did  the  Theblns     .1  o 
I'avmg  onee  foiled  the  Lacedemonians,  never  after  los"  o  mu  h' 
as  one  battle  wUeh  they  fought  against  the.-..  "'' 

We  wiio  shows  his  passion,  tells  h.s  enemy  where  to  hir  him 
Angry  men  have  good  memories.  "^ 
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that  lefiv( 


1  assion  IS  a  fever,  that  leaves  us  weaker  tlian  it  linUs  us. 
Ed.  Especially  the  war-passion. 

Weeks.  God's  being  angry  with  the  wieked  is  not  any  self- 
ish or  malevolent  displeasure,  but  holy  dis^jleasure,  hating  sin, 
and  disapproving  of  the  sinner  for  it. 

The  greatest  commotions  often  originate  in  the  smallest  mat- 
ters, for  these  most  readily  interest  little  minds. 

JEd.     The  slave  of  selfish  and  sensual  passions  is  miserable, 
even  in  the  age  of  active  life ;  as  this  passes,  peevishness  will 
make  him  more  miserable,  till  he  is  forsaken  of  all  his  friends, 
and  declines  and  dies  in  solitude  and  contempt. 
40.  ANONYMOUS  WRITERS. 

He  who  writes  Avith  insolence  and  abuse,  when  anonymous, 
adds  cowardice  to  his  baseness. 

Ed.  If  we  have  a  free  press,  there  should  be  no  anony- 
mous  writers. 

lb.  Anonymous  communications  belong  to  the  "works  of 
darkness,"  with  which  honest  and  upright  men  should  «  have 
no  fellowship." 

lb.  All  slanderous  and  disreputable  writers  love  to  be 
anon}Tnous. 

41.  ANTICIPATION. 
Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before  they  transpire. 
Em.    To  make  anticipation  greater  than  participation,  is  to 
make  the  effect  greater  than  its  cause. 

42.  ANTIQUITY. 

Aside  from  the  Bible,  it  is  as  impossible  to  find  antiquity 
without  ^<ible,  as  an  old  face  without  a  wrinkle. 

SanoJtoniathon  is  the  oldest  historian  among  profane  authors, 
and  only  a  few  fragments  of  his  writings  are  extant.  But  he 
wrote  since  Moses ;  so  that  the  Old  Testament  is  the  oldest 
book  in  the  world. 

Ed.  At  the  day  of  judgment,  antiquity  will  lose  its  romance 
and  fictions,  and  become  luminous  history. 

43.  APPETITE. 

Ed.  Moderate  your  appetite,  and  restrict  your  meals,  and 
you  fight  a  battle  that  will  prolong  your  tlays. 
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lb.  lo  keep  the  appetite  good,  avoid  overloading  the  che^^t 
and  either  overworking,  or  iniderworking  tlie  body  or  mind' 
lemperanco,  cheerfuhie..,  industry,  are  all  good  friends  to 
a^ipetitc. 

lb  To  prevent  a  voracious  appetite,  "take  no  thought  what 
ye  sliall  eat,  or  what  ye  sliail  drink."  • 

44.  APPETITE  PAI\IPERED. 

EJ.  I  once  attend.'d  an  assodation  ol.-rical,  and  at  dinner 
we  had  roast  beef,  boiled  hani,  and  boiled  pork,  widi  a  .^reat 
variety  of  summer  vegetables,  gravies,  piulding,  and  other^con- 
diments.  At  the  otlier  meals,  we  had  three  kinds  of  pie  oifered 
at  onee-cu.<tanls,  cakes,  preserves,  tea,  and  coflee,  besides 
the  substantial..;. 

lb.  A  lady  reported  to  me  a  funeral  dinner  as  follows  • 
Roast  beef,  boiled  ham,  sausage,  white  and  brown  bread,  dough- 
nut., two  kinds  of  cake,  three  kinds  of  pie,  two  kinds  of  pre- 
serves, cheese,  sauces,  etc.  Such  pampering,  tempting,  and 
clogging  of  body  and  mm,],  while  souls  are  perishino-  ibr  lack 
of  knowledge,  is  highly  censurable.  ^Vhatever  ir  may  be 
called,  there  is  no  Christian  self-denial  or  simplicity  in  such 
j.rofusion  of  eatables.  Why  will  not  our  kind  mothers  and 
d;uighters  have  mercy  on  themselves  and  us  ?  fSee  315,  319 
55 G,  745.]  ' 

4.-;.  APOLOGIES. 
Petty  irritations  are  often  aggravate.],  i.rolonged,  or  renewed, 
by  ill-judged  apologies.     Turbid  waters  settle  best  when  left 
quiet. 

Persons,  good  ibr  apologies,  are  commonly  good  for  nothing  else. 

£d.    Apologies  are  often  self-eulogies. 
4G.  APPLAUSE. 

Cowper.     O  Popular  A].plan:;e  !  what  heart  of  man 
Is  proof  against  thy  sweet  seducing  charms  ? 
Tlie  wisest  and  the  best  feel  urgent  need 
Of  all  their  caution  in  thy  gentlest  gales  • 
But  swell.Hl  into  a  gust  -.  who,  then,  alas ! 
With  all  his  canvas  set,  and  inexpert. 
And  tlierefore  heedless,  can  witlistand  thy  jwwer  ? 
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APPLICATION AIIT. 


Those  Mlio?e  ruling  motive  is  popular  £)i>p]ause,  are  tlie  fol- 
lowers of  the  mnliimde.  The  miiititiulc  know  this,  and  de- 
Fpise  them  accordingly. 

Applause  is  the  spur  of  noble  minds,  and  the  aim  of  weak  ones. 

Ed.     Jhere  is  a  large  class  of  sycophants, 

"  Whose  i)raise  defames,  as  if  a  ibol  should  mean 
By  spitting  in  your  fiice,  to  make  it  clean." 
47.  APPLICATIOX. 

Application  invigorates  the  mind ;  exercise,  the  bo'.v.     Both 
are  benefitted  by  the  requisite  toil. 

Application  in  youth  enriches  old  age. 

Ed.  Application  to  useful  study  is  a  powerful  guard,  and  a 
crown  of  glory  to  youtli. 

Woods.  Be  not  afraid  of  injiying  your  faculties  by  close 
application.  Tlie  strength  of  the  mind  is  constantly  augmented 
by  exertion.  Every  hour  of  vigorous  and  well  dircctc'f!  study, 
not  only  makes  an  accession  to  the  present  stock  of  knowled^'c' 
but  enlarges  the  capacity  for  future  acquisitions.  *  ' 

48.  AltlMINIANISM. 

^  mn,  E.  Arminians  represent  the  universe  as  the  governess 
of  God,  instead  of  representing  God  as  the  governor  of  the 
universe. 

Em.  Arminianism,  the  quintessence  of  all  heresy.  Its  first 
principle  is,  that  mankind,  in  their  voluntary  exercises  and  ex- 
ertions,  are  independent  of  Divine  agency. 

Ed.  Arminianism  is  the  religion  "of  nature,  Avhich  accounts 
for  Its  bemg  uncommonly  prolific. 

49.  ARROGANCE. 
They  most  assume,  who  know  the  least. 
Dion.     Arrogance  is  the  obstruction  of  wisdom. 

Ed.     The  most  forward  to  assume,  have  the  least  merits. 

lb.  IMankind  commonly  carry  a  greater  load  of  arrogance, 
than  pressure  of  atmosphere,  and  are  more  'nsensible  of  the' 
former  than  of  the  latter. 

50.  ART. 
Wniis.     The  highest  triumph  of  art,  is  the  xuest  presenta- 
tion of  nature. 
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Qinncdlian.     The  perfection  of  art,  is  to  conceal  art 

Those  who  would  excel  in  art,  must  excel  in  industry. 

No  art  can  be  acquired  without  rules. 

What  is  well  done,  is  twice  done. 
i  51.  ASSOCIATIOX,  CONTACT 

_  The  law  of  association  operates  in  the  formation  of  r  11  our 
imb.ts  How  important,  then,  that  all  our  mental  associations 
should  be  virtuous  !  '-'-iiw-us 

Man's  daily  habits  of  association  are  his  education  for  eternitv 

m    Association  of  thoughts -the  "  perpetual  motion  »  of 
moral  philosophy. 

Birds  of  a  feather  flock  to"-cther. 

While  the  faults  of  otherJdo  n^t  touch  us,  we  mildly  view 
them  ill  tie  abstract;  but  when  they  come  in  contact  with  our 
I  personal  feelings  and  interests,  they  appear  to  become  so  large 
I  as  to  demand  our  strongest  condemnation. 
I  52.  ASTRONOMY. 

M      Young.     Devotion,  daughter  of  astronomy 
^     lb.     An  undevout  astronomer  is  mad. 
I     F.d.    Astronomy  makes  Atheism  "beneati,  contempt" 
^  ^3.  ATHEISTS -ATHEISM. 

lecome  a  heists  m  speculation.     They  must  stifle  the  plain 
.  dictates  of  reason,  and  the  common  feelings  of  humanity  by 
.5 deep  and  subtle  sophistn, before  they  can  r:;ounce  the  i^of 
the  necessary  connection  of  cause  and  effect 
ioung.  Religion!  Providence!  an  after  state ! 
Here  is  firm  footing:  here  is  solid  rock  ! 
This  can  support  us  :  all  is  sea  beside  • 
Siiiks  under  us  ;  bestorms,  and  then  devours. 
U>lton.     The  three  great  apostles  of  practical  atheism  that 
mke  converts  without  preaching,  are  weiltli,  health,  and  piw  r 
H    who   urns  his  back  to  the  sun  must  see  shadJw..    ' 
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ATONEMENT. 


Ed.     The   "eternal  sleep"  of  Atlielsts,  accordin.rr   to   tlie 
faithfiil  and  true  Witness,  -will  prove  etei-nal  Aveeping,  and  wail- 
ing,  with  no  rest  day  nor  niglir.     [See  407.] 
54.  ATONEMENT. 
Young.  Draw  the  dire  steel  —  Ah  no  !  the  dreadful  blessing 
Wliat  heart  or  can  sustain,  or  dares  forego  ? 
TJiere  hangs  all  human  liope  ;  that  nail  supports 
The  falling  universe  :  that  gone,  we  drop  ; 
Horror  receives  us,  and  the  dismal  wisli 
Creation  had  been  smotliered  in  her  birth. 
Ed.     Christ  made  atonement,  neitlier  by  obeying  tlie  law  of 
God,  nor  by  suffering  its  penalty.     He  surely  did  not  suffer  the 
penalty  threatened  transgressors  at  all,  for  this  was  not  temporal 
sufferings,  but  the  second  deatli. ,  His  brief  sufferings  were  no 
penalty,  for  they  were  a  voluntary  off^n-ing.  and  a  substitute  for 
the  penalty  of  the  law.     These  c-ufferings;  by  reason  of  the  mys- 
terious imion  of  Divinity  with  humanity  in  the  person  of  Christ, 
did  indeed  make  an  equal,  or  a  greater  and  more  impressive 
manifestation  of  God's  displeasure  at  sin,  and  regard  for  the 
honor  of  his  law,  than  would  have  been  made,  had  the  whole 
human  race  been  doomed  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  Inw. 
Accordingly,  they  were  proffered  and  accepted  as  a  substitute 
hr  the  second  death,  as  far  as  mankind  shall  comply  with  the 
terms  of  salvation.     They  magnified  the   laAv  of   God,  and 
made  it  honorable.     Still,  the  law  of  God  will  he  farther  mag- 
nified  and  vindicated,  and  the  Gospel  will  also  be  vindicated,  by 
the  infliction  of  the  second  death  upon  all  who  despise  and  re- 
ject the  proffered  and  costly  grace  of  God,  and  die  impenitent. 
Nor  is  it  diificult  to  see,  with  this  view  of  the  nature  of  tiie 
atonement,  why  Christ  is  called,  "The  Lord  our  righteous- 
ness."    It  is  because  his  atonement  is  accepted  in  behalf  of 
saints,    whose    righteousness    is    lacking.     In  point  of  jus.ifi- 
cation,  or  acceptance  with  God,  Christ's  atonement  answers  tlie 
same  end  as  the  complete  and  perpetual  righteousness  or  obe- 
dience of  believers,  which  they  fiiiled  to  render.     "  The  Li'id 
our  righteousness,"  therefore,  is  a  very  pertinent,  beautiful,  and 
impressive  figure  of  speech,  to  denote  this  fact. 
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There  is  another  sense  in  which  Christ's  essential  righteous- 
ness,  or  obedience  to  God's  laws,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our 
justification.  It  was  an  absolutely  necessary  qualiiication  for 
his  iT.aking  an  acceptable  atonement.  In  this  view,  it  is  an  in- 
direct  cause  of  our  pardon  and  acceptance,  and  gives  additional 
force  and  pertinence  to  the  expression,  "  The  Lord  our  right- 
eousness." 

55.  ATONEMENT,  NECESSARY. 
Urn.     The  necessity  of  Christ's  atonement,  in  case  God  de- 
termmed  to  save  sinners,  originated  entirely  in  his  immutable 
justice.     Tlie  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  man's  salvation, 
was,  to  reconcile  God's  disposition  to  punish,  with  his  disposi- 
tion to  forgive  ;  or  in  other  words,  to  reconc-ile  his  justice  with 
his  mercy.     This  was  a  difficulty  in  tlie  Divine  character,  and 
a  still  greater  difficulty  in  the  Divine  government.     The  fallen 
angels  had  been  doomed  to  hoj.eless  ruin,  for  their  first  off-ence 
But  hovv  could  pardoning  grace  be  disphiyed  consistently  with 
justice?     This  question  God  alone  was  able  to  solve      He 
knew  that  he  could  be  just  to  himself,  if  his  justice  were  dis- 
played by  the  suffijrings  of  a  proper  substitute  in  the  room  of 
emners.     And  as  he  saw  that  such  a  substitute  was  necessary, 
he  appointed  Christ  to  take  the  place  of  sinners,  and  to  sufffer 
and  die  the  just  for  the  unjust.     Christ  Mas  the  only  substitute 
tobefomid  m  the  universe,  who  was  competent  to  the  great 
work  of  making  a  complete  atonement  for  sin.     Him,  there- 

tl  7  '?  '^''^'  ''  ^'  "  propitiation,  to  declare  his 

rigjiteousness  for  the   remission  of   sins.     By  i„tlieting  such 

.Buf^nngs  up^  Christ,  wlien  he  took  the  piacL  of  a  su^titJ^e 

,^m  t      loom  of  sim^rs^  God  as  clearly  displayed  his  hatred  of 

Tn  o  r       ;;•'•'  ;""'  '""^  "^^"  ''''  ^^■«^-^'  G-^  has  don! 

justice  to  himself,  and  made  a  comj,lete  atonement  for  sin. 

5G.     ATTENTION. 

In  order  to  learn,  wc  must  attend. 

If  we  would  mend,  we  must  attend. 

^     ^eac.  Handu,     Attention  is  the  first  word  of  command. 
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ATTENTION    TO    CUSINKSS  —  AVARICi:. 


Newton.  If  I  have  marie  any  improvement  in  the  sciences, 
it  is  owing  more  to  patient  attention  than  to  anytiiing  beside. 

Reid.  If  there  be  anything  tliat  can  be  called  genius,  it  con- 
sists chiefly  in  ability  to  give  that  attention  to  a  subject  which 
keeps  it  steadily  in  the  mind,  till  we  liave  surveyed  it  accurately 
on  all  sides. 

Attention,  steady  and  continuous,  is  the  corner-stone  of  the 
{-'•ellectual  temple. 

]i>,u     Hearers  will  give  speakers  their  attention,  if  speakers 
will  aive  h'jarers  something  to  attend  to,     [See  053.] 
'^7    ATfENTION  TO  BUSINESS. 

x'furMn.     ivecp  thy  shop,  and  thy  sl)0[)  will  keep.  thee. 

2b.     The  eye  of  the  master  will  do  more  Avork  than  both  his 

Jb.  If  you  v;ouId  have  your  business  done,  go  ;  if  not,  send. 
Ed.  If  done  promptly,  send  fm  express. 

lb.  -- 

open. 
Jb. 


]S'ot  to  oversee  workmen,  is  to  leave  them  your  purse 


m. 


Want  of  care  uues  more  damage  than  want  of  knowledge. 

58.  ATTENTTOX,  DIVIXE. 
In  working  all  in  all,  Cod  gives  a  constant,  intense, 
critical  attention  to  every  object  in  existence,  without  weariness. 
He  pondereth  all  our  goings,  and  not  a  sparrow  or  insect  falls 
to  the  ground  without  His  notice.  An  omnipresent  being  can 
simultaneously  attend  to  all  things.  And  he  who  inhabits 
eternity  can  see  every  creature,  during  every  period  of  his  past 
or  future  existence,  in  his  all-comprehensive  view.  This  fact, 
though  painful  to  tls  wicked,  is  delightful  to  tlie  righteous. 

59.  AVARICE. 
Often  do  we  see  persons  "providing,"  as  thev  say,  "for  the 
infirmities  of  old  age,'^  long  after  those  infirmities  have  come 
upon  them  ;  and  "  laboring  to  acquire  a  competence,"  up  to  the 
very  day  when  a  competence  for  them  means  onli/  the  expenses 
of  a  funeral! 

Avarice  is  insatiable,  and  Agur  might  have  added  this  to  his 
*  Four  things  which  never  sa.y.  It  is  enough.' 

^    He  who  makes  an  idol  of  l.is  interest,  makes  a  martyr  of  his 
jntegritj. 
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Some,  who  make  an  idol  of  gold  and  silver,  buy  little  or 
no. hmgwith  their  money,  only  future  and  worthless  repentance. 
M.   How  quickly  nature  falls  into  revolt. 
When  gold  becomes  her  object ! 
For  this,  the  foolish,  over-careful  fathers 
Have  broke  their  sleep  with  thougiits,  their  brains  with 
care. 

Their  bones  with  industry: 
Wiien,  like  the  bee,  tolling  from  every  flower. 
Our  thighs  pack'd  with  wax,  our  mouths  with  honey. 
We  bring  it  to  the  hive  ;  and,  like  the  bees. 
Are  murdered  for  our  pains. 
Jb.    The  aged  man,  that  coifers  up  his  gold, 

Is  plagu'd  with  cramps,  and  gouts,  and  painful  fits ; 
And  scarce  hath  eyes  his  treasure  to  behold : 
But  still  like  pining  Tantalus  he  sits, 
And  useless  bans  the  harvest  of  his  wits, 
Having  no  other  pleasure  of  his  gain, 
But  torment,  that  it  cannot  cure  his  pain. 

So  then  he  hath  it,  when  he  cannot  use  it, 
And  leaves  it  to  be  mastered  by  his  young. 
Who  in  their  pride  do  presently  abuse  it  T' 
Their  father  was  too  weak,  and  they  too  strong, 
To  hold  their  cursed  blessed  fortune  long. 
The  sweets  we  wish  for,  turn  to  loathed^sours, 
E'en  in  the  moment  that  we  call  them  ours. 

[See  182,  612,  854.] 
60.  AXIOMS,  SELECT. 
We  ought  t^  submit  to  the  greatest  inconvenience,  rather 
tlian  commit  the  1  -ast  sin. 
Let  justice  be  done,  thotigh  the  heavens  fall. 
Ncwto/-      Nothing  moves,  without  a  mover. 
Honesty  is  the  best  policy. 
The  more  self-denial,  the  more  happiness. 
Christian  liberality  tends  to  prosperity. 
Qicinnj.     The  great  comprehensive  truths,  written  on  everjr 
page  of  our  history,  are  these:  Human  happiness  has  no  per- 
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feet  security  but  fi-ecdo.n ;  free.lom,  none  but  virtue;  virtur 
none  but  kuowlodge ;  and  neither  frclom  nor  virt.ie  has  ■^n^ 
v.gor  or  nnmortal  hope,  except  in  the  in-inciplcs  of  the  Christi;,;, 
laith,  and  in  the  sanctions  of  the  Christian  reli-ion. 

C/u'valier  liamscnj.     A^ever  reaso.i  from  what  you  do  noi 
Jfnow.  "^ 

Wit  is  folly,  unless  a  wise  man  lias  the  kocpin-  of  it 

How,  (liev.  N.)     The  first  law  of  nature  is  to^give  unto  the 
i-ord  the  glory  due  unto  his  name. 

■Em.     God  is  a  moral  agent. 

lb.  God  governs  ever/ particle  of  matter,  every  motion  of 
every  hvnig  creature,  and  every  action  of  eve'ry  moral  a-^ont 
in  subserviency  to  one  supreme  and  ultimate  object,  whic°h  is' 
uis  own  glory. 

Ed     We  obtain  our  knowledge  of  the  First  Cause  by  intui- 
tion,  by  reason,  and  by  revelation.     [See  350,  953.1 
61.  BACKBITERS. 
Turn  a  deaf  car  {o  backbiters. 

wbf  ffacS"''""  "'  """'"^^'  -™*  '''''^''^^  ^"'^  --^ 

62.  BARGAINS. 

Jfal  ont  '"'  '''  '"'  '"°""-     ""'•  ^'^'^'^^y  '''  -«^"- 
Ed.     The  following  rank  among  good  bargains: 

1.  Partmg  with  error  and  delusions  for  truth  and  light. 

2.  Exchanging  bullion  for  Charity's  bank-notes. 

3.  Bartermg  indolence  for  industry. 

4.  Parting  with  coin  for  literature  and  science 

5.  Exchanging  present  j.opular  favor  for  future  reoutation. 
b.  belling  over-doing  for  moderation. 
7.  Bartering  ^...o,,«/ property,  for  valuable  ;n.i/*V  interests. 

«.^       pnT^'"°  '"'  remaining  time  and  energies  'o  the 
service  of  God,  without  condition.     [See  IGG.J 

C3.  BARKING. 
Great  barkers  are  no  biters. 
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Barking  dogs  seldom  bite. 

M    ^Vhen  warriors  of  the  army  bark,  expect  a  retreat. 
3.    ^\  hen  warnors,  controversial,  bark,  it's  the  echo  of  defeat. 
S  64.  BASIIFULNESS. 

I  He  who  k.ows  the  world  will  not  be  too  bashful;  he  who 
Iknows  Inmself  will  not  be  impudent. 

I  Fd.  The  bashfulness  of  timidity'is  constitutional ;  the  bash- 
|fi.lness  0  cred^hty  .s  pitiable  ;  the  bashfulness  of  ignorance  is 
|disreputable  ;  but  the  bashfulness  of  modesty  is  a  dmrm. 

C5.  BEAUTY, 
Beauty  is  but  a  vain  and  doubtful  good, 
A  shining  gloss  that  fadeth  suddenly ;' 
A  flower  that  dies  when  first  it  'gins  to  bud ; 
A  brittle  glass,  that 's  broken  presently  :  ' 
g  A  doubtful  good,  a  gloss,  a  glass,  a  flower, 

m  Lost,  faded,  broken,  dead  within  an  hour 

I    Outward  beauty  fades ;  internal  beauty  endureth  forever. 
Externa  beauty  may  captivate  ;  internal  will  secure. 
i:cL    All  the  beauty  of  the  created  universe  is  deformity,  and 

oJliriT"'       ""'"''  "''^^  ""P^"'  "^^'^  "l^-  beauty 

Jb     Clmst  personifies  the  most  exquisite  created  and  uncre- 

l^d  beauty  aud  :s  the  only  personage  who  has  received  the 

|P,ella^on  «  altogether  lovely."     He  wiU  be  the  admiration  of 

fieaven  forever  and  ever. 

I    Beauty,  when  unadorned,  is  adorned  the  most. 
,:    An  enemy  to  beauty  is  a  foe  to  nature. 

I    £ama,■t^ne.    To  be  beautiful  is  to  bo  powerful.  E.  g.  Absalom 

I  CG.  BEGGING. 

f    They  who  r.mV.,  best  know  how  the  thing  should  be  oh-en. 

Beggars  should  not  be  choosers. 

IJd.  Those  who  are  too  proud  to  beg  for  .nercies,  and  to 
Receive  absolute  favors,  are  too  self-righteous  to  be  vessels  of 
mercy  and  heirs  of  grace. 

A     The  most  profitable  and  acceptable  bego-incr  jg  to  be^r  at 

.i^^Fountain  of  good.   Here,  all  should  beg  lulL5i;lm^^^^ 
leg  or  pensh.     «  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive." 
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!.>.  Apoculiurlliculty  uuddispo.ilion  to  beg  fuvors  and  rni\ 
Of  others,  especially  wl.en  associuled  with  a  sacred  callin-T  or 
important  profession,  ^.=^  often  been  jjerverted  to  purposi'ol 
intensive  oppression,  and  unrighteousness. 

C7.  ]!KLIEVEKS,  CIIMSTIANS. 
Urskine,  E.  My  h'te's  a  pleasure  and  a  pain, 
A  real  loss,  a  real  gain ; 
I  daily  joy,  and  daily  inourii, 
Yet  daily  doth  my  bliss  return  ; 
While  sorrow  deep  niy  spirit  cheers, 
I'm  joyful  ill  a  Hood  of  tears. 
Good  reason  have  I  to  be  sad, 
Good  reason  also  to  be  glad. 
My  joys  wl(h  sorrows  always  meet, 
And  still  my  tears  arc  bitter-sweet. 
All  things  against  me  are  combined, 
Yet  working  for  my  good,  I  find ; 
I'm  rich  in  midst  of  poverties, 
And  happy  in  my  miseries. 
Christ  cuts  me  down  to  make  me  up. 
And  empties  me  to  fill  me  up. 
Burder.     In  religion,  the  Atheist  acts  the  part  of  the  mad- 
man;  the  merely  nominal  Christian  that  of  the  fool;  while 
the  real  Christian,  though  often  called  both  fool  and  madman 
isthe  only  character  on  earth  to  whom  ncitlier  of  these  namc« 
will  apply.     [See  837.] 

08.  BENEFICENCE,  DIVINE. 

How  many  expressions  of  Divine  beneficence  appear  around 
us .  ^\  hat  a  profusion  of  beauty  and  ornament  is  poured  fbrik 
on  the  face  of  nature !  What  a  magnificent  spectacle  pre- 
sented  to  the  view  of  man !  What  supply  contrived  for  i,i^ 
wants !  What  a  variety  of  objects  set  before  him,  to  gratilv 
his  senses,  to  employ  his  understanding,  to  entertain  his  ima4 
nation,  to  cheer  and  gladden  his  heart ! 

Cowper.  But  ()  thou  bounteous  giver  of  all  good, 

TJiou  art,  of  all  thy  gifts,  thyself  the  crown : 
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Give  what  thou  wilt,  witliout  thee  we  are  poor, 
And  with  thee  rich,  take  what  thou  wilt  awa/.' 
Ed.  A  rational,  progressive,  and  immortal  existence,  will 
be  more  an.l  more  valuable  and  valued,  by  those  who  prize 
and  enjoy  universal  good  for  its  own  sake.  Hence,  Divine 
benefic..nce  will  magnify,  as  pix,gression  advances.  TSee 
395, 703.]  '- 

69.  BENEVOLENCE,  DISINTERESTED. 
Live,  and  let  live. 

Wms.,  T.     Disinterested  benevolence,  the  alpha  and  omega 
of  virtue  and  religion. 

I       Payson,    «  Not  for  ourselves,  but  for  others,"  is  the  grand 
law  inscribed  on  every  part  of  creation. 
Em.     The  most  ingenious  advocates  of  selfishness   have 
.  never  been  able  to  show  that  benevolence  is  wron-r.     Tins 
I  however,  must  be  true,  if  selfishness  be  right     And  tkis  would 
I  be  to  their  purpose,  and  put  the  question  concerning  the  nature 
I  of  virtue  to  perpetual  rest 

In  order  to  behave  well,  we  must  remember  we  are  not  bom 
to  please  ourselves. 

Thax^her.     Our  Saviour's  golden  rule  fumislies  the  strongest 
cur  J  for  the  passions,  and  the  best  bridle  for  the  tongue. 

Ed,    A  capacity  for  universal  benevolence  and  "enjoyment 
is  the  noblest  feature  of  rationality,  but  the  least  appreciated 

„  enjoyed,  and  acknowledged.  ' 

f  The  eye,  that  sees  all  things,  sees  not  itself.  Ed.  In  this  it 
resembles  disinterested  virtue,  that  loses  sight  of  itself  in  be- 
holding the  infinite.  ' 

I  The  fear  of  hell,  or  aiming  to  be  blessed, 

I  Savors  too  much  of  private  interest  ; 

j  This  moved  not  Moses,  nor  the  zealous  Paul, 

*  Who  for  their  friends  abandoned  soul  and  all. 

*  aiannmg  The  system  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  however  fearful, 
was  yet  built  on  a  generous  foundation.  Other  Calvinists  were 
iwillmg  that  their  neighbors  should  he  nrpde^t--^-'  * nal 

.se^y  for  the  glory  of  God.     This  noble  minded  man  de- 
.anded  a  more  generous  and  impartial  virtue;  and  maintained 
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that  we  should  consent  to  our  own  perdition,  should  be  willing 
ourselves  to  be  condemned,  it'  the  greatest  good  of  the  universe, 
and  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  peri'ections,  should  so  require! 
True  virtue,  as  he  taught,  was  an  entire  surrender  of  personal 
interest  to  the  benevolent  puri)oses  of  Goil.    Self-lovc  he  spared 
in  none  of  its  movements.     He  called  us  to  seek  our  own  happi- 
uess,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  in  a  spirit  of  impartial  benevolence; 
to  do  good  to  ourselves,  not  from  self-preference,  not  from  the 
impulse  of  personal  desires,  but  in  obedience  to  that  sublime  law 
which  requires  us  to  promote  the  welfare  of  each  and  all  within 
our  influence.     I  need  not  be  asiiamed  to  confess  the  deep  im- 
pression  which  this  system  made  ou  my  youthful  mind.     I  am 
grateful  to  this  stern  teacher  for  turning  my  thoughts  and  heart 
to  the  claims  ami  majesty  of  impartial,  universal  benevolence. 
Alas !  how  few  there  are  among  men  who  forget  themselves 
for  others. 

Mvins.     Genuine  benevolence  is  not  stationary,  but  perijpa. 
tetic.     It  goeth  about  doing  good. 


70.  BIBLE. 

Ihvtffht.     The  Bible  is  a  window  in  this  prison-world,  throu'^h 
which  we  may  look  into  eternity.  ° 

Park.    Nothing  can  satisfy  a  tnie  divine  but  the  Word  of  God 

Henry.  Ue  Bible.  A  mind  rightly  disposed  will  easily  dis- 
cover  the  image  of  God's  wisdom  u.  the  depths  of  its  mysteries; 
the  image  of  his  sovereignty  in  the  commanding  majesty  of  its 
style;  the  image  of  his  unity  in  the  wonderful  harmony  and 
symmetry  of  all  its  parts  ;  the  image  of  his  holiness  in  the  un- 
spotted  purity  of  its  precepts  ;  an<l  the  image  of  his  goodness  in 
the  wond(  rl'ul  tendency  of  the  wl.olo  to  the  welfare  of  mankind 
in  both  worlds. 

Spring.     The  cheerless  gloom  which  broods  over  the  under- 
standings of  men  had  never  been  chased  away,  but  for  the  beams 
of  a  supernatural  revelalion.    Men  may  look  with  an  unfriendlj 
eye  on  that  system  of  truth  which  reproves  and  condemns  them;  ,g 
whsic  they  little  know  the  loss  the  woi-ld  would  sustain  by  sub-  '% 
verting  its  foundation.   We  hav^  tried  paganism  ;  we  have  tried  ' 
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Mohammedanism;  we  have  tried  deism  and  philosophy;  and 
"  we  cannot  look  upon  them  even  with  respect."  The  Scriptures 
contain  the  only  system  of  truth  which  is  left  us.  If  we  give  up 
these,  we  have  no  other  to  whidi  we  can  repair.  We  must 
(ravel  back  under  th,"  faint  and  trembling  lights  of  reason  and 
,  nature,  where  "darkness  covers  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness 
tlie  people." 

Gray,  (Dr.  J.)  What  axioms  are  to  the  mathematician,  and 
jacts  to  the  j.hilosplier,  the  same  should  be  a  ^^thus  saith  th» 
Lord"  to  the  theologian. 

Ed.    Ok  andXeio  Testaments.    Those  who  reject  the  former 
«oon  cast  off  the  latter.  ' 

Gregory.    The  Sacnnl  Scriptures  are  the  Library  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.     The  Bible  is  the  standard  of  truth,  the  judge  of  con- 
troversy,  and  the  pole-star  to  direct  us  to  heaven. 
The  Bible  is  the  good  man's  vocabulary. 
The  Bible  goes  forth  among  the  nations,  finding  friends  no- 
where, but  making  them  ever_,  where. 
Ed.     Other  books  bespeak  their  own  age.     The  Bible  was 
i  made  for  all  ages.     Uninspired  authors  speculate  upon  truths 
belore  made  known,  and  often  upon  delusive  imaginations.   The 
Bible  reveals  truths  before  unknown,  an.l  otherwise  unknowable. 
VVe  cannot  comprehend  all  the  advantages  which  God  has  over 
all  human  authors,  nor  all  the  excellencies  of  the  Bible  over 
^  othr-r  hooks.     But  the  follou  ing  things  are  obvious  : 
«      1.  The  Bible  is  distinguished  tor  its  exact  and  universal  truth. 
Time  and  criticism  only  illustrate  and  confirm  its  pa<res.     Sue- 
.  cessive  ages  reveal  noti.ing  to  modify  the  Bible  repr<^eniation8 
of  God;  nothing  to  correct  the  Bible  representations  of  human 
,,  nature.     Passinr  events  fulfil  its  pj-ophesies,  but  fi,il  to  imp<.ach 
^    ifs  allegations.      When  God  speaks,  he  speaks  in  view  of  all 
truths,  past,  present,  and  future;  which  enables  him  to  utter 
exact  and  universal  truth.     But  all  human  authors  are  verv 
Immed  m  ^•ision,  and  their  feelings  are  warped  by  prejudice. 
^.  Ihe  Bible  is  distinguished  by  the  moral  purity  of  its  pre- 

/ ^  ^"  '"■''  '^"■'"^  precepts  are  -  according  to  godliness,"  and 

adapted  to  make  us  "wise  unto  Balvation."    They  bear  with 
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equal  weight  against  all  errors  and  sins,  and  in  favor  of  truth 
and  goodness. 

3.  The  Bible  is  distinguished  for  its  spirituality.  It  reaches 
It  searches  the  heart,  and  points  out  all  its  errors  and  false  hopes' 
In  Its  own  expressive  language,  it  is  "quick  and  powerful,  and 
sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  and  is  a  discemer  of  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart." 

4.  The  sacred  writers  are  distinguished  for  their  consistency. 
It  18  fated  to  error  to  run  crooked;"  but  a  complete  harmony 

runs  through  all  the  parts  of  the  evangelical  system. 

5.  The  Bible  is  distinguished  for  its  originality.  It  is  the 
sun  m  the  literary  constellation,  which  has  emitted  much  light 
but  borrowed  none.  The  theology  of  the  Bible  is  ori..inal --its 
laws  are  the  basis  of  legal  science -its  ethical  code  formed  the 
^^lenee  of  morals.  Poets  lighted  their  lamps  from  sacred  song. 
The  abounding  and  striking  imagery  of  the  Bible  is  its  own. 
Ihe  sacred  writers  not  only  struck  out  new  light  in  all  the  de- 
partments  of  theological  and  moral  science,  but  still  remain  the 
master  spirits  of  ti-uth,  of  thought,  and  of  beauty. 

The  Bible  is  also  distinguished  for  its  sublimity.    Its  padres 
abound  with  the  most  impressive  truths,  in  the  most  artless  ^d 
simple  style.     Said  Dr.  Ihvight,  «  So  comprehensive  are  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  that  they  involve  all  moral  truth  known 
by  man ;  so  extensive  are  its  precepts,  that  they  require  every 
virtue,  and  forbid  every  sin.    Nothing  has  been  added  to  them 
by  thejabons  of  phiU^ophy,  or  by  the  progress  of  human  expe- 
rience.    For  specimens  of  the  master-sublime,  see  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  creation,  of  the  fall  of  man,  the  deluge,  and  the 
decalogue,  together  with  Christ's  sermon  on  the  Mount,  the 
J.ord  s  prayer,  and  his  account  of  the  general  judgment.     It  is 
not,  however,  so  much  the  mode  of  expressing  things,  as  the 
thin^  and  thoughts  revealed,  which  constitute  the  sublimity  of 
the  Bible.     God's  natural  attributes  and  moral  perfections  are 
incomprehensible.     His  chief  end  is  the  most  sublime  thought 
conceivable.      The  methods  he  has  adopted  in  oro.f\on  nn^    I 
redemption  to  secure  it,  are  immeasurably  sublime.  The  variety 
uniformity,  and  extent  of  creation -its  contrasts,  changes,  and 
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progressive  order  — the  amount  of  evils  that  exist  as  the  occa- 
sion of  good,  and  the  ultimate  amount  of  rapidly  increasing  goo  J 
in  the  intelligent  creation,  that  may  yet  make  its  evils  a'ppear 
as  comparatively  nothing  and  vanity  — these,  together  with  the 
.  ultimate  glory  and  blessedness  of  God,  arc  revealed  objects 
which  constitute  an  ocean  of  sublimity  without  a  shore. 

I  will  add,  that  the  liible  is  distinguished  by  the  weight  of  its 
moral  power.  I  mean  its  reproofs,  its  warnings,  its  invitations, 
expostulations  and  promises,  and  its  threats  and  denunciations^ 
all  sanctioned  by  the  infinite  authority  of  God,  and  by  eternal 
consequences. 

These  features  of  the  Bible,  so  prominent  and  obvious  in  all 
its  parts,  render  it  infinitely  more  instructive,  profitable,  impres- 
sive, and  important,  than  all  other  books.  The  productions  of 
human  genius  are  trash,  mere  trash,  when  compared  with  the 
oracles  of  God.  A  fraction  of  its  internal  evidence  is  enough 
to  satisfy  any  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  mind  of  its  Divine 
origin.  "  O,  earth !  earth  !  earth  !  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord," 
and  «  searoli  the  Scriptures." 

71.  BIBLE,  ENGLISH  VERSION. 
^  Spring.     Tiie  Englisii  Bible  is  tiie  purest  specimen  of  Eng- 
lish, or  Anglo-Saxon,  to  be  found  in  the  world.     Says  a  learned 
commentator,  "  Our  translators  have  not  only  made  a  standard 
translation  ;  but  they  liave  made  tlieir  translation  the  standard 
of  our  language.     Tiie  Ei.rlish  tongr.e,  in  th.'ir  day,  was  not 
equal  to  such  a  work.     But  God  ena!)lu.l  them  to  stand  as  upon 
Mount  Sinai,  and  crane  up  their  country's  language  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  originals;  so  that  afier  the'  lai)se  oi  two  hundre"d 
years,  the    English    Bible,  with    very  few  exceptions,  is  the 
standard  of  the  jiuvity  and  excellence  of  the  English  tongue." 
72.  BIBLE  PLAIN  AND  SIMPLE." 
Wlielpley.     The  Bible  abounds  in  plain  truth,  expressed  in 
plain  language :  in  this  it  surpasses  all  other  book? . 

Spring.  In  the  historiejil  compositions  of  the  Bible,  wft  have 
the  most  simple,  natural,  affecting,  and  well-told  narratives  in 
the  world.  The  characters  walk  and  breathe.  They  are  na- 
ture,  and  nothing  but  nature.     By  a  single  stroke  of  tb?  p«i>- 
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cil  you  often  liave  their  portrait.  You  see  them.  You  Iiear 
them.  E:vei7  scene  in  which  you  behold  them  is  a  fit  subject 
for  the  painter. 

McKnigfd.  It  is  remarkable,  that  through  the  whole  of 
their  histories,  the  Evangelists  have  not  passed  one  encomium 
upon  Jesus,  or  upon  any  of  his  friends :  nor  thrown  out  one 
reflection  against  his  enemies ;  though  much  of  both  kinds 
might  have  been,  and  no  doubt  nould  have  been  doiKj  by  them, 
had  they  been  governed  either  by  a  spirit  of  imposition,  or 
enthusiasm.  Christ's  life  is  not  praised  in  the  gospels;  his 
death  is  not  lamented;  his  friends  are  not  commended;  his 
enemies  are  not  reproached,  nor  even  blamed :  but  everything 
is  told,  naked  and  unadorned,  just  as  it  took  place ;  and  aU 
who  read  are  left  to  judge,  and  .make  reflections  for  them- 
selves. 

73.  BIBLE  SUBLIME  AND  COMPREHENSIVE. 
Human  wisdom  hiis  i)roduced  a  multitude  of  books  :   Divine 
wisdom  has  compressed  her  counsels  into  one. 

Jones,  (Sir  Wm.)     I  have  carefully  and  regularly  perused 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  am  of  opinion  that  Ihe  volume  con- 
tains more  sublimity,  purer  morality,  more  im|K)rtant  history, 
and  finer  strains  of  eloquence,  than  coji  be  collected  from  all 
other  books,  in  whatever  language  they  may  have  been  written. 
Ames.,  (Fis/iP  j     No  man  ever  did  or  ever  will  become  truly 
eloquent,  without  being  a  constant  reader  of  the  Bible,  and  an 
admirer  of  the  purity  and  sublimity  of  its  language. 
74.  BIBLE  DIVINELY  INSPIRED." 
Madam  De  StaeL     I  desire  no  other  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  than  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Dr.  Channmy^m  speaking  of  the'Oaspel  as  related  by  the 
four  Evang..lists,  once  remarked  in  his  pulpit,  as  reported  by  a 
Btenogi^pher:  "Its  incongruity  with  the  age  of  its  birth;  its 
freedom  from  earthly  mixtures  ;  its  original,  unborrowed,  soli- 
tary  greatness;  the  suddenness  with  which  it  broke  forth  amidst 
-     --o'---»,    "5"'=,  tu  mu,  are  strong  mdications  of  its 
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7.>.  BIBLE  RESISTED  AND  PERVERTED. 

Em.  Sinners  of  all  classes  find  themselves  described  in  the 
Bible,  which  makes  them  hate  it.  Could  they  read  or  hear 
the  Gospel,  without  discovering  their  sinful  and  dangerous  con- 
dition, they  would  take  more  pleasure  in  reading  and  hearing 
the  Word  of  God,  than  any  other  book  in  the  world,  because  \t 
unfolds  the  most  grand,  L.autiful,  and  instructive  scenes  and 
objects. 

lb.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Bible  which  sinners  so  much 
hate,  as  the  God  of  the  Bible. 

-Ed.  In  always  and  everywhere  opposing  the  Bible,  the 
''  xMan  of  sin  "  answers  to  his  name. 

Wnis.,  T.  Commentaries,  expositions,  paraphrases,  transla- 
tions,  versions,  and  notes  have  been  multiplied  and  employed 
to  blunt  the  point,  an.l  turn  the  edge  of  Divine  truth.  Sys- 
terns  of  theolop  i.mes  of  sermons,  magazines,  newspapers, 
pamphlets,  anc.  :  are  poured  upon  the  world,  like  a  flood 
to  aiford  a  bathmg  place,  that  we  may  be  relieved.  Still, 
Moses  and  the  Prophets,  the  Evangelists  and  the  Apostles 
stand  m  the  name  and  strength  of  God  against  man. 

lie  that  casts  away  his  Bible  because  it  shows  him  his  sins, 
js  hke  him  that  should  break  his  kx.king-glass,because  it  shows 
him  his  deformity. 

76.  BIBLE,  STU1>Y  OF. 

The  careful  study  of  the  Bible  is  a  very  valuable  intellectual, 
as  well  as  moral  discipline. 

Ed.  Properly  searching  the  Scriptures  spoils  aU  other 
reading.     Ihe  oldest  book  is  always  new. 

Dr.  Ide.  A  knowledge  of  the  Bible  gives  interest  and  im- 
portance to  every  other  kind  of  knowledge. 

77.  BIBLE  NEGLECTED. 

/^«nV««  AV..  In  days  gone  by,  the  Bible  occupied  that  po- 
«.t,on  which  God,  and  our  souls'  destinies  demanded:  When  at 

foren.";''?^'.'"  '^'^  Sabbath-in  the  week,  it  stood 
foremost;  when  the  hoary -the  middlcaged  -  the  child- 
reverenced  Us  pages  and  treasured  its  precepts.  But  a  ch«.«e 
h«  oo»e  over  us.    Religious  books,  periapicals  and  ^ap"^ 
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Cluster  around;  and  the  Bible  has  given  place,  and  lies  splen 
didly  bound  on  the  table,  or  dust-covered  on  the  obscure  shelf- 
as  an  ornament  or  incumbrance,  alike  unused. 

It  was  formerly  the  practice  of  parents  to  have  a  Bible  ex- 
ercise w,th  their  children  on  the  Sabbath  at  home.  But  where 
now  IS  the  family  gathered  for  that  purpose  ? 

The  Sabbath  day  reading,  in  times  past,  both  for  parents 
and  chddren,  was  the  Bible;  the  pure  iiible,  as  God  gave  it. 
But  now,  could  we  look  at  the  Christian  firesides  thmughout 
the  land,  should  we  not  see  the  religious  newspaper,  the  fnter- 

rc  "%^'T  ^^"V-''  ^''^'^''^''  ^'^''^  book,  taking  the  attention.' 
[See  211,  468,  752,  875.] 

78.  BIGOTRY. 

mimes  The  mind  of  the  bigot  is  like  the  pupil  of  the  eye ; 
the  more  light,  the  more  it  contracts. 

i:d.  Bigotry  is  not  confined  to  the  sects,  but  flourishes  also 
among  the  latitudinarians,  anti-sectarians,  conservatives,  and 
even  nothingarians,  who  are  becoming  zealous  for  nothing. 
fSee  730.]  ° 

79.  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

MMe.     There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days. 

£d.  The  following  sketches  were  not  contemplated  until  a 
short  time  before  this  work  went  to  press,  which  is  my  apology 
for  neglecting  others,  that  were  not  at  hand. 

ABSALOJr. 

Bm  Absalom  was  endued  with  beautiful  and  brilliant  tal- 
ents  of  the  highest  order,  which  he  might  have  employed  in  tho 
service  of  Ins  father,  of  his  country, and  of  his  Maker;  but  his 
ambitious  spint  prompted  him  to  em,,loy  all  his  superior  pow- 
ers agan.st  his  father,  his  country,  and  his  God;  and  to 
rum  himself  for  time  and  eternity. 

ZM  HerahL     While  in  Stmsburg,  he  preached  or  lectured 
every  day.     In  a  letter  to  Farrel,  dated  from  Strasburg,  he 
says  that  one  day  he  'had  revised  fwen*-  oi.„„*„  ^v  __.    T. . 
works,  lectured,  preached,  written  four  letters,  reconciled  sev- 
eral parties  who  were  at  variance,  and  answered  mofe  than  ten 
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persons  who  came  to  him  for  advice.'  In  (ienoa,  he  was  Pas- 
tor,  Professor,  and  aln.ost  Magistrate- led, n-od  every  other 
day;  on  alternate  weeks,  preached  daily;  was  overwhelmed 
wuh  letters  from  all  parts  of  Europe;  and  was  the  author  of 
works,  amountuig  to  nine  volumes  folio. 

KDWAKDS. 

ffarro^var,  D  President  Edwards  he.ved  out  the  timber 
for  a  system  of  theology,  and  Hojikins  put  up  the  frame 

Weeks.  And  Emnious  covered,  jointed,  and  finished  the 
odihce. 

KMMONS. 

Dr.  Ware.  Emmons  is  one  of  the  ablest,  eh-arest,  and  most 
consistent  writers  that  has  appeared  on  the  side  of  orthodoxy. 

noj'Kixs. 
^       Biographer.     Dr.  Hopkins  hated  sin. 

\  nOWAKD. 

Howard  gave  himself  to  the  poor  and  wretched,  with  his 
fortune  ;  sacrificed  himself  with  his  riches,  and  sympathized 
and  wept  with  the  sorrowful,  while  he  exerted  himself  to  re- 
heve  their  woes.  Burke  said  of  him  that  he  "visited  aU 
parts  of  Europe,  and  the  East,  to  dive  into  the  depth  of  dun- 
geons  ;  to  plunge  into  the  infection  of  hospitals ;  to  s.,rvey  the 
mansions  of  sorrow  and  pain;  to  take  the  dimensions  of  mis- 
ery,  depression,  and  contempt;  to  remember  the  forgotten  •  to 
attend  to  the  neglected;  to  visit  the  forsaken;  and  to  comp'are 
and  collate  the  distresses  of  all  men  in  all  countries.  His  plan 
IS  original,  and  as  full  of  genius  as  of  humanity." 

KNOX. 

Here  lies  one  who  feared  not  the  face  of  man. 

LUTHER. 

Zion^s  Herald.  It  is  said  he  preached  almost  daily;  lec- 
tured often  as  a  Professor ;  was  burdened  like  Paul  with  « the 
caxe  of  all  the  duuvhes ;  "  his  correspondence,  now  extant, 
Wis  many  volumes  ;  he  was  perpetually  harassed  with  contro- 
versies,  and  was  one  oi  'he  most  voluminous  writers  of  his  day. 

PAUL. 

^.    Who  carried  tho  Gospel  almost  round  the  world  ?    A 
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man  who  loved  his  Saviour  and  the  souls  of  men  so  well,  that 
he  was  willing  to  give  up  all  his  mortal  and  immortal  interests 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  sinners.  Though 
Paul  had  basely  abused  his  noble  talents,  and  become  a  worthless 
wretch  ;  yet  as  soon  as  the  love  of  God  wa^  shed  abroad  in  his 
heart,  his  first  inquiry  was,  "  Lord,  wliat  wilt  thou  have  me  to 
do  ? "  When  God  told  him  what  to  do,  he  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  his  service,  and  obeyed  his  most  self-denying  com- 
mands.  He  put  his  life  in  his  hand,  preached  the  Gospjl  in 
the  face  of  a  frowning  world,  and  became  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  most  faithful  servants  that  God  ever  had  on  earth. 

SIIAKSrEAUK. 

Coleridge.     The  myriad-minded  Sliakspeare. 

Golton.  Shakspeare's  want  of  erudition  forced  him  back 
upon  his  own  resources,  which  were  exhaustless.  His  invention 
made  borrowing  unnecessary.  He  abounds  with  so  many  axioms, 
applicable  to  all  the  circumstances,  situations,  and  varieties  of 
life,  that  all  can  apply,  but  none  dare  appropr-ate  them :  like 
anchors,  they  are  secure  from  thieves  by  reason  of  their  weight, 
Shakspeare  had  perceptions  of  every  kind,  and  could  think 
every  way. 

SHKUIDAN. 

Johnson.     Nature  ne'er  formed  but  one  such  man, 
And  broke  the  die  in  moulding  S/ieridan. 

SOLOMOX. 

Ed.  In  some  respects,  Solomon  holds  the  first  rank  in  his 
race.  He  stands  alone  in  common  sense  and  observation.  His 
intuitive  perceptions  were  preeminent.  His  gepius  and  intel- 
lectual talents  have  never  b(!en  equalled;  and  his  thirst  for 
general  knowledge,  and  his  fond  and  profound  attention  and 
application  to  the  objects  of  science  were  unrivalled.  His  royal 
father  was  a  statesman,  a  musician,  and  a  poet,  of  the  lirst 
eminence,  besides  being  possessed  of  immense  wealth.  Being 
ardent  in  his  pieiy  and  domestic  affections,  we  must  naturally 
suppose  King  David  would  give  his  favorite  son  every  advan- 
tage m  his  povver,  to  qualify  him  for  the  throne  of  Israel,  and 
for  building  a  temple  to  be  the  wonder  of  the  world.     Solomon 
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ascended  the  throne  at  the  most  favorable  time.     The  nation  of 
Israel  was  then  in  its  glory.     They  were  favored  with  peace, 
which  continued  till  about  the  close  of  his  reign.  His  people  hi-hly 
esteemed  him,  and  his  influence  over  them  enabled  him  to  com- 
mand all  the  revenue  he  re(iuired,  to  fulfil  the  desires  of  his  heart. 
In  addition  to  his  unrivalled  genius  and  talents,  God  gave  him  the 
.nost  extensive  experimental  knowledge  of  the  world  ever  attained 
by  man,  to  qualify  him  to  speak  from  preeminent  experience,  ob- 
nervation,  and  judgment,  upon  its  vanities.   The  sacred  historian 
has  given  a  brief  sketch  of  his  wisdom  and  knowledge,  his  wealth 
magnificence,  and  earthly  glory,  with  which  nothing  recoi-ded  in 
sacred  or  profane  history  can  compare.    Vide  1  Kings  4 :  20-34. 
In  the  10th  chap.  14th  verse,  we  havp  an  account  of  his  annual 
income  of  gold,  (660  talents,)  whicli  amounted  to  the  astonish- 
ing  sum  of  over  four  and  a  half  millions  sterling,  or  about  fifty- 
seven  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  a  day,  beside  that  he 
had  of  the  merchant-men.     [See  verses  14,  15,  21-27.]     He 
had  seven  hundred  princesses,  and  three  hundred  concubines. 
On  one  occasion,  he  oflTered  unto  the  Lord  twenty-two  thousand 
oxen,   and  one   hundred  and   twenty-seven   thousand   sheep. 
Among  his  admiring  and  royal  guests,  drawn  together  from 
different  parts  of  the  world  to  hear  his  wisdom,  and  see  his  mag- 
nificence, was  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  whose  admiration  is  recorded, 
1  Kings  10 :  4-8.     [See  his  own  allusion  to  these  matters  in 
iiccl.  2 :  4-10.] 

The  above  very  brief  account  of  Solomon  in  the  Bible,  indi- 
cates preeminent  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  astonishing  wealth, 
magnificence,  and  glory.      In  view  of  his  request  for  divine 
wisdom  and  guidance;  of  his  prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the 
em^ole;  and  of  his  writings  that  have  reached  us,  especially 
he  Book  ot  Ecclesiastes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  at  some 
times  had  peculiar  flights  of  piety.     But  he  verified  the  adage 
that  great  men  have  great  faults.     He  sadly  disregarded  the 
divu«  precept  to  kings,  "Neither  shall  he  multiply  wives  to 
himself,  that  h,s  heart  turn  not  away:  neither  shall  he  greatly 
multiply  to  himself  silver  and  gold."    He  violated  another  divine 
prohibition,  m  making  affinity  with  heathen  idolaters,  and  ao 
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cordinglj  we  read  tlmt  "  liis  wives  turned  away  his  heart." 
These,  and  otlier  cai-dinal  fauhs,  led  him  into  idolatry,  luxury, 
and  other  vices,  that  brought  a  sad  stain  ujjon  his  characterl 
and  lasting  evils  upon  his  family  and  kingdom.  But  God  had 
a  very  important  end  in  raising  Solomon  to  his  peculiar  worldly 
prosperity  and  glory,  for  it  prepared  him  to  speak  with  pre- 
eminent  experience,  observation,  and  wisdom,  upon  the  vanity 
of  the  world,  and  the  importance  of  piety.  (Vide  Emmons, 
vol.  2,  ser.  2.)     [See  557.] 

WASHINGTOX.  • 

Ed.    If  any  writer  or  r-tist  has  produced  a  better  miniature 
likeness  of  « the  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,"  than  the 
following,  I  should  be  grateful  to  any  correspondent  who  will  ' 
forward  it  to  me. 

Emmons.     For  a  number  of  years,  Washington  was  the  soul 
of  America  ;  and  by  his  superior  wisdom  and  weight  of  character, 
he  absolutely  governed  thirteen  professedly  united,  but  actually 
disunited,  States.     In  this  momentous  situation,  while  he  carried 
in  his  hand  the  fate  of  more  than  three  millions  of  people,  he  ' 
displayed  the  astonishing  resources  of  his  mighty  mind.   At  one 
and  the  same  time  he  attended  to  a  multiplicity  of  great  and 
interesting  objects.   While  he  directed  the  movements  of  all  the 
American  forces,  stationed  at  very  different  and  very  distant 
posts,  he  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  the  motions  of  the  British 
army,  and  all  the  manoeuvres  of  their  most  skilful  and  famous 
generals.      In  the  midst  of  all  these  weighty  and  seemingly 
overwhelming  cares  and  concerns,  he  stood  alone,  giving  advice 
to  all,  and  receiving  assistance  from  none.     There  was  not  a 
man  in  the  world  capable  of  looking  farther,  or  directing  better, 
than  himself.      And  here  let  us  reflect  with  admiration  and 
astonishment,  that  he  never  failed,  in  a  single  instance,  of  exe- 
cuting his  most  complicated  and  important  designs.     He  con- 
certed  the  plan  of  dislodging  the  enemy  from  Boston,  and  he 
executed  his  purpose.    He  formed  the  scheme  of  surprising  and 
capturing  the  Hessians  at  Trenton,  and  he  actually  took  them 
by  suiprise.     He  conceived,  concealed,  and  carried  into  execu- 
tion, the  complicated  and  deep  design  of  conquering  the  whole 
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British  army  at  Yorktown.     By  such  masterly  ctit>kes  of  gen- 
eralship,  he  stands  the  rival  of  a  Cyrus  and  a  Hannibal,  in 
those  very  qualities  which  have  rendered  their  names  immortal 
Though  there  may  have  been  men  in  America  whose  talents 
were  equal  to  Washington's,  yet  they  never  had  such  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  display  them.     And  though  there  may  arise  amont  us 
men  hereafter,  whose  talents  shall  be  equal  to  Washingto"n's 
yet  they  will  never  have  such  an  opportunity  to  display  them.' 
Washington,  therefore,  must  necessarily  be  the  greatest  man 
that  this  quarter  of  the  globe  ever  did  or  e'ver  will  produce     It 
IS  the  genius,  and  not  the  soil,  of  a  country,  that  renders  it  illus- 
trious.    It  IS  the  agents  in  great  revolutions,  and  not  great 
revolutions  m  a  nation,  that  render  it  famous.     The  mighty 
revolutions  in  Persia,  in  Greece,  and  in  Rome,  had  long  since 
been  lost  m  oblivion,  had  they  not  been  attached  to  the  immortal 
^    names  of  Cyrus,  of  Alexander,  and  the  Caesars.    So  the  virtues 
J  the  talents,  and  the  mighty  deeds  of  Washington,  will  do  more 
to  render  the  Americans  famous  in  the  annals  of  history,  than 
all  the  fruits  of  his  mighty  exertions.    If  we  mean  to  stand  high 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  we  must  perpetuate  the  mem- 
.    dry  ot  the  founder  of  our  nation.     [See  70G.] 

Jion's  Herald     He  said  of  Irims'elf,  « I  am  always  in  haste, 

but  never  m  a  hurry.     Leisure  and  I  long  since  took  leave 

,  0     each  other."     He  travelled    about  five  thousand  miles  a 

i  y^r^T'^'^^  ^'^"t  '^'^^  times  a  day,  commencing  at  five 

1  0  clock  ,„  the  morning ;  and  his  published  works  amounted  to 

'  near  two  hundred  volumes. 

I  80-  BLESSINGS. 

Ofl  from  apparent  ill  our  blessings  rise. 

fJm  Go^.""'"'^  ''  ^'''  *^"'  '"^'°  ^'""^  "^'  ^^'^  ^^«  us 
^Nothing  raises  the  price  of  a  blessing  like  its  removal, 
-^whereas,  It  was  its  continuance  that  shouId\ave  taught  us  iL 

r<.mg.  Like  birds,  whose  beauties  languish,  half  concealed, 
lill,  mounted        ■  ' 
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BOASTING,   nOLDNESSt 


Expanded  sliino  with  iizurc,  green,  and  gold: 
How  blessings  brighten,  as  they  take  their  flight. 

Ed.  To  bless  is  to  make  hapj)y,  and  all  the  exercises  of 
every  species  of  happiness  that  are  enjoyed  in  the  created  uni- 
verse are  blessings  of  Providence. 

lb.  Mankind  are  more  desirous  that  God  should  bless 
them,  than  that  he  should  sanctity  them,  because  they  know  by 
experience  the  value  of  happiness,  but  few  thus  know  the  value 
of  lioliness,  and  these  know  but  little  about  it.  In  heaven, 
holiness  will  be  the  desire  of  creatures. 

lb.  God  blesses  mankind  for  other  and  higher  reasons  than 
their  own  individual  enjoyment.  Hence  his  blessings  will  not 
be  thrown  away  uikhi  those  who  may  wish  they  had  never 
been  bom.  On  the  contrary,  theije  blessings  will  demand  tlic 
most  grateful  acknowledgment  from  all  the  subjects  of  them 
forever  and  ever.  Lost  souls  can  never  cast  off  their  obliga- 
tions of  gratitude  and  praise  to  God,  for  all  the  blessings  they 
have  enjoyed,  and  would  have  enjoyed,  had  they  not  despised 
his  gifts,  and  rejected  his  protfered  grace. 

Hamilion,  J.  The  blessings  gained  by  religion  include  all 
that  is  worth  having  in  time  and  eternity. 

81.  BOASTING. 

'S^'  It  will  come  to  pass, 

That  every  braggart  shall  be  found  an  ass. 

Sound  not  the  trumpet  of  self-commendation.  Ed.  (Ironi- 
cal.)  Then  the  best  sounding  trumpet  in  the  world  must  be 
laid  aside.     O  dear,  what  will  become  of  our  praise ! !  I 

Those  who  boast  much,  usually  fail  more. 

Ed.  Boasters  adroitly  steal  a  march  upon  fame,  and  herald 
their  own  praise.  But  fame,  displeased,  consigns  them  to 
e'.erlasting  infamy. 

Who  boast  of  having  won  many  friends,  have  none.  [See 
278,  666,  735,  969.] 

82.  BOLDNESS. 


Sh. 


Virtue  is  bold,  and  gondnes?  never  fearful. 


Solomon.     The  wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursueth,  but  the 
righteous  are  as  bold  as  a  lion.    Ed.  Can  ten  righteous  men  be 
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found,  in  modern  "  cities  of  the  plain,"  who  answer  to  thia 
description  ?     [See  171).] 

«3.  BOMBAST. 
^W.     Bombast  resembles  the  discharge  of  a  gun  loaded  only 
with  pow.ler.     It  sounds  well,  but  does  no  execution. 

Jd.     Many  orators   are  like  wii-d-in.lruments;   their  high- 
sounding  words  di<!  upon  the  ear. 

Grandiloquence  results  not  so  much  from  the  knowledge  of 
otiier  languages,  as  from  ignorance  of  our  own. 

81.  BON-MOTS,  OR  WITTV  REPARTEES. 
.       A  young  cl.  igyman  once  inquired  of  Dr.  Emmons,  «  Why 
is  it  that  w/;  always  feel  so  small,  after  visilin-r  you  >  '     Jn  a 
twinkling,  the  Doctor  replied,  -  R'cause  you  allays  feel  so  hig 
before  yon  come"  " 

Another  young  clergyman,  Imving  preached  for  Dr.  Em- 
mons and  seeming  desirous  to  draw  from  him  a  compliment,  at 
ength  said,  "  Do  you  think  your  peoph,  were  wearied  by  the 
length  of  my  discourse,  to-day  ?     The  Doctor  replied,  "  No,  I 
presume  not  — ho,-  tcith  the  depth  of  it,  either  !  " 

A  skeptic  in  religion,  who  was  very  fbnd  of  displaying  his 
acumen  before  clergymen,  and  of  perplexing  them  with  atheis- 
tical  inquiries,  once  called  on  Dr.  Emmons,  and  s.ud,  "  Doctor, 
can  you  toll  me  what  I  am  to  understand  by  flie  soul  of  man"' 
"  No,"  replied  Dr.  E.,  "  I  can't  tell  a  man  ihai  has  none." 

A  licentiate  once  boa^^tfuUy  .aid  to  Dr.  Strong,  of  Hartfbrd, 
«I  can  write  a  sermon  at  any  time  in  half  a  day."  The  Doc- 
tor replied,  "  Yes,  yes,  and  make  nothimj  of  it." 

Dr.  Bellamy,  having  been  urged  by  a  young  preacher  to 
I  make  remarks  upon  his  di>courso,  observed,   "  Yom-  sermon 
was  an  excellent  one,  but  there  was  not  divinity  enough  in  it  to 
[  convert  a  rat." 

A  preacher,  having  advised  a  sleepy  parishioner  to  take  a 
.pinch  of  snuff  occasionally  during  service,  the  latter  replied, 
Suppose  you  put  the  snuff  into  the  sermons,  and  let  us  see  if 
I  the  desired  effect  will  not  follow;'     [Sof  1000.1 

85.  BOOKS. 
^     Em.     Retail  geniuses  are  .vorth  nothing.     Go  to  the  whole- 
sale dealers  if  you  wish  to  procure  knowledge. 
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BOOKS. 


Em.  Be  careful  how  you  take  up  a  book,  especially  if  en- 
tertaining,  with  which  you  have  no  particular  concern. 

The  proper  choic,.,  and  right  use  of  books,  are  two  of  the 
main  hinges  on  which  improvement  turns. 
An  ill  lH)ok  is  the  worst  of  thieves. 

Ed.  Ii  i.  ;i  sin  to  reml  inferior  and  comparatively  useless 
books,  when  fiir  superior  ones  are  at  hand,  imperatively  claim- 
mg  our  prcMht  attention. 

Johnson.     There  is  no  book  so  poor,  that  it  would  not  be  a 
prodigy,  if  wholly  made  by  a  single  man. 
Books  alone  can  never  teach  the  use  of  books. 
Davis,  A.  J.     Converse  with  the  dead,  falsely  so  called  ;  or 
rather  with  standard  excellence  which  has  stood  the  test  of  time 
and  reason,  and  slight  the  evanescent  preset  k 

Witherspoon.     Never  read  a  book  through,  merely  because 
you  have  begun  it. 

Edwards,  (Tryon.)  We  should  be  as  careful  of  the  hooks 
we  read,  as  of  the  company  we  keep.  The  dead  very  often 
Have  more  power  than  the  living. 

Learning  has  gained  most  by  those  books  by  which  the 
prmters  have  lost. 

Cotton. ^  Those  books  are  the  most  valuable,  which  set  our 
tJnnkmg  taculties  in  the  fullest  operation. 

Ed.     A  preface,  is  often  a  painted  faee. 

lb.  It  ought  to  be  enacted,  that  books  be  sold  by  weight, 
and  not  by  measure.  ^      ^  ' 

lb.  The  books  and  lives  of  some  men,  are  like  "two  of  a 
trade    —  that  "  never  agree." 

lb  The  leaves  of  many  modem  books,  like  false  systems 
of  religion,  and  philosophy,  are  often  so  badly  put  together, 
they  wil  not  bear  one  thorough  opening  and  examination. 
Binders  however,  say  they  are  paid  for  superficial,  not  sterling 
work.  If  so,  publishers  need  another  "Maine  law"  to  b^ 
enacted  and  executed  upon  their  manufactures. 

r.„7     \"'!'f  7"'  ^^'  «"gJ»t  "either  to  be  purchased  nor 

read,  nnhiishpd  """  ■^-f^M      t^ "•it.     ■> 

,  ,._.        a  ......   „o,d.     oupcniciai  books,  pamphlets,  and 

papers,  with  the.r  boasting  pretensions,  and  novd,  external 
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iittnK-H.,n.s  prey  u|K)n  our  pr-cious  time  like  the  everlasting 
talkers  of  ncnsense,  and  both  «l.oulU  b.>  treated  with  cerftnoni- 
ous  Mcgleif.  if  we  value  our  time  and  our  int.-lle.-tual  and  moral 
existence.     [Sec  782.] 

86.  BORKAS. 
There  is  a  fercinciulous  hole 
That's  centered  near  the  northern  pole, 
From  wlienc!  thes<.  fhimheaus  take  their  rise, 
And  span;j;le  round  llie  azure  skies. 
Ed.     If  the  above  iiues  do  not  satistm^torilv  account  for  this 
phenonu'non  m  nature,  we  must  wa^t  ^,,^  .-.tiy  ,iii  „^e  xnarch 
ot  science  gives  us  a  better  solution 

87.  B01U10\  IXG. 
Ed.  llorrowing  is  of  more  than  o^e  kin',  There  is  bor- 
rowing  in  tl.e  absence  of  the  lender,  w!.  .h,  in  plain  English,  is 
tabng  without  liberty,  and  may  be  called  villano^,,  horn  .wing. 
Then  comes  borrowing,  without  returning,  which  is  vexatious 
borrowing  Next  to  this  is  the  borrowing  of  ra^ors,  nice  arti- 
cles,  and  delicate  machines,  which  is  impudent  borrowing.  Fi- 
nal ly,  comes  along  the  borrowing  of  provisions,  hoes,  shovels, 
scythes,  school-books,  soap,  cimdles,  and  the  like,  which  may  be 
called  everlasting  borroivtng, 

88.  BREVITY. 
Sh.  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit. 

And  tediousness  the  limbs  and  outward  flourishes. 
Words,  like  the  sybil's  leaves,  increase  in  value  as  they 
dimmish  m  number. 

A  mist  of  words, 
Like  halos  round  the  moon,  though  they  enlarge 
The  seeming  size  of  thoughts,  mak.   the  light  less. 
Pope.  Words  are  like  leaves,  and  where  they  most  abound, 

Much  fruit  of  sense  beneath  is  rarely  found. 
The  shortest  answer  is  doing  tlu  thing. 
Brief  and  terse  discourses  are  a  desideratum.     Better  to 
sand  away  hearers  longing  than  lonthinjr. 
Ed.    If  brevity  is  not  positively  virtuous,  it  is  so  necessary 

6*  '' 
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BRIBERT —  BUBBLES. 


and  important,  that  neglecting  to  cultivate  and  practise  it  ought 
to  be  ranked  among  the  vices. 

Jb.     Brevity  is  the  golden  rule  of  literature. 

89.  BRIBERY,  BRIBES. 
Sh.     Though  authority  be  a  stubborn  bear,  yet  he  is  oft 
led  by  the  nose  with  gold. 

No  faith  is  to  be  expected  from  him  who  will  take  a  bribe. 
JEd.     Bribery  will  account  for  many  unaccountables,  and  is 
cne  of  the  standard  vices  in  high  places,  as  the  Scriptures 
plainly  teach. 

A  bribe  in  hand,  betrays  mischief  at  heart. 

90.  BROTHERHOOD. 
Cowper.  T  was  born  of  woman,  and  drew  milk 

As  sweet  as  charity  from  Jmman  breasts. 
I  think,  articulate  —  I  laugh  and  weep, 
And  exercise  all  functions  of  a  man. 
How  then  should  I  and  any  man  that  lives 
Be  strangers  to  each  other  ?     Pierce  my  vein, 
Take  of  the  crimson  stream  meandering  there, 
And  catechize  it  well :  apply  thy  glass, 
Search  it,  and  prove  now  if  it  be  not  blood 
Congenial  with  thine  own :  and  if  it  be. 
What  edge  of  subtlety  canst  thou  suppose 
Keen  enough,  wise  and  skilful  as  thou  art, 
To  cut  the  link  of  brotherhood,  by  which 
One  common  Maker  bound  me  to  the  kind  ? 
Acts  17  :  26.     And  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations. 

91.  BUBBLES. 
Soap-bubbles  glitter  most,  just  before  they  burst.     So  with 
our  fond  earthly  schemes. 

Ed.  A  bubble  '-'  a  fit  emblem  of  our  earthly  existence, 
which  begins  with  insignificance,  expands  till  it  becomes  swollen 
with  pride,  and  decked  rt^ith  vanity,  but  is  ever  liable  to  break 
its  golden  cord,  and  drop  into  dust  nnd  oblivion,  like  the  burst- 
ing ot  a  bubble. 
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92.  BUSINESS. 

Ed.  Mind  your  own  business,  but  first  mind  what  busmess 
you  make  your  own. 

What  is  every  body's  business,  is  nobody's. 

Business  makes  a  man,  as  well  as  tries  him.  Ed.  Must  not 
Beelzebub,  then,  be  well  made  and  tried?  Job  1:  7,  and  1 
Pet.  5:  8. 

Activity  and  precision  are  the  life  and  essence  of  business. 

93.  BUSY-BODIES. 

Ed.  Busy-bodies  are  those  badly  out  of  place,  busy  in  do- 
gjS  ing  mischief,  and  artful  in  selecting  irresponsible,  out-law  busi- 
ness. 

1  Tim.  5:13.  They  learn  to  be  idle,  wandering  about  from 
house  to  house  ;  and  not  only  idle,  but  tattlers  also,  and  busy- 
bodies,  speaking  things  which  they  ought  not.     [See  572.] 

94.  CALAMITIES. 
It  were  no  virtue  to  bear  calamities  if  we  did  not  feel  them. 
Calamity  is  man's  true  touchstone. 
Henry.     Those  that  follow  God  fully  in  times  of  general 

apostasy,  he  will  own  and  honor  in  times  of  general  calamity. 

Ed.  Calamities  bring  strange  things  to  light,  and  disclose 
the  hidden  corruptions  of  the  heart  to  those  who  are  properly 
exercised  under  them. 

lb.  Great  calamities  break  down  body  and  mind,  but  they 
break  up  mountains  of  vice,  break  in  pieces  the  oppressor,  and 
make  mankind  know  that  God  is  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the 
earth. 

lb.  Calamities  —  the  climax  of  moral  medicines,  resorted  to 
by  Providence,  when  milder  remedies  fail.     [See  605.] 

95.  CALUMNY. 

If  a  good  life  does  not  silence,  it  will  disarm  calumny. 

Lavater.  His  calumny  is  not  only  the  greatest  benefit  a 
rogue  can  confer  on  us,  but  the  only  service  he  will  perform  for 
nothing. 

Ed.  The  best  way  to  overcome  calumny,  is,  always  to  have 
80  much  important  business  that  requires  previous  attention,  as 
to  be  obliged  to  treat  it  with  neglect. 
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I'^d.     A  blacksmith,  1 


h's  grievous  calumniator  Ibr  d 


bavingbocn  asked  wliv  he  did  not 


sue 


linages,  pertinently  replied,  "  I 


can  hammer  out  a  better  character  than  the  lawyers  woulrl 
give  me."     [See  804,  806,  88.).] 

96.  CANDOR. 
Lavcder.     Never  judge   another  till  you  have  calmly  ob- 
served him,  heard  him  out,  and  put  him  to  test. 

A  man  who  will  not  practise  candor,  cannot  expect  to  re- 
ceive  it.  . 

Arabian  Pr.     Examine  what  is  said,  not  him  who  speaks. 

Edwards.  I  make  it  my  rule,  to  lay  hold  of  light,  and  em- 
brace  it,  wherever  I  see  it,  though  held  forth  by  a  child  or  an 
enemy. 

Lavater.  Kiss  the  hand  of  him  who  can  renounce  what  he 
has  publicly  taught,  when  convicted  >f  his  error;  and  who 
with  heartfelt  joy,  embraces  the  truth,  though  with  the  sacri' 
fice  of  favorite  opinions. 

Dr.  ComstocL     Great  minds  can  afford  to  be  candid. 
Pope.     Trust  not  yourself:  but,  your  defects  to  know, 

Make  use  of  every  friend  and  every  foe. 
Em.     In  reasoning  ujwn  mathematicf^l,  philosophical,  and 
metaphysical  subjects,  we  have  no  occasion  for  candor;  but  in 
reasoning  upon  moral  subjects,  we  have  great  occasion  for  can- 
dor, ,n  order  to  compare  circumstances,  and  weigh  arguments 
with  impartiality. 

07.  CARES. 

Light  care^  ory  aloud ;  great  ones  are  dumb. 

Ed.  Every  condition  has  its  cares.  There  are  cares  of  State 
moral  and  religious  cares,  literary  cares,  professional  cares! 
edueational  cares,  family  and  dom...;,e  cares,  and  personal  cares. 
1  here  IS  no  escaping  cares;  an.  if  we  endeavor  to  cast  them  all 
off,  and  be.  ,ne  perfectly  and  u  .ive-sally  eareless;  we  make  our- 
selves ridiculous  and  criminal.  We  are  made  for  them,  and 
they  are  designed  for  us. 

A    Christ,  and  his  apostles,  together  with  the  faithful  prophet^ 

and  other  nresichpra  of  v;.ri.t-.^. .„„„„_  ^-     i  ,   .      -  ' 

,.  *  B—  ""-nen.-,  eared  enough  lor  the  souls 

Of  men  not  to  suffer  fatal  errors  and  sins  upon  them.     This 
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Jcaring  for  mankind,  though  liable  to  present  curees,  is  the  most 
important  care  we  can  assume  for  each  other,  and  will  receive 
tiie  greatest  reward. 

93    CARES,  PERSONAL. 

Never  trouble  others  to  do  what  you  can  better  do  yourself. 

Ed.     Cares  personal  should  be  considered  as  our  own  cares. 

It  is  unmanly  to  cast  off  peculiar  personal  cares  upon  our  nei-h^ 

bor,  which  ought  to  be  borne  ourselves.     An  indolent,  lordly 

habit  of  being  waited  upon  in  all  respects,  and  p  "ved  in  aU  little 

personal  things,  is  the  germ  of  tyrannv,  and  is  m  character  for 

the  "man  of  sin,"  who  "  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  i>,  called 

God"  or  man.     A  pressure  of  public  or  professional  business, 

or  illness,  may  justify  us  in  casting  off  personal  cares  ;  but  p;T»- 

fessional  and  public  men,  as  well  as  others,  need  exercise,  end 

a  cheerful  and  proper  attention  personal  is  our  wisdom,  and 

iionor,  and  happiness. 

99.  CARELESSNESS. 

Erl     A  person  notorious  for  carelessness  may  be  set  down 

as  minus  in  both  morals  and  religion. 

Jb.     Therearemanykinds  of  carelessness.    Carelessness  of 

person  and  appearance  is  clownish  carelessness.     Carelessness 

of  hea  th,  or  morals,  is  suicidal  carelessness.   Carelessness  of  our 
^  own  thmgs,  is  sloven!^,  carelessness.     Carelessness  in  nenman- 

6h,p,  IS  vexatious  carelessness.  Carelessness  of  manner,  is  im- 
fudent  carelessness.  Carelessness  of  our  minds,  is  brutish  care- 
■>kmiess.    Carelessness,  domestic,  is  ^<.a<Amu'^,7ar.&mm.    But 

carelessness  of  spirit,  requires  all  bad  names  united  in  one,  for 
«  suitable  appellation.     [So<^  425.] 

100.  CASUALTIES. 

There 's  many  a  slip  betwean  the  cup  and  the  lip. 
Mail  appoints,  God  disapp.unts. 

F.d.  Casualties-Divine  lessons  on  Providence.  Though 
men  are  slow  to  believe  that  God  gives,  they  cannot  so  ejy 
«void  the  conviction  (hat  he  takes  away.     [See  6.J 

j:  101.  CAUSE  AND  EFFECT. 

,,    Harris.    Had  there  ever  been  a  period  when  nothing  was, 
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nothing  would  still  have  been.     Hence  the  Creator  of  all  thinj^s 
is  himself  uncreated,  self-existent,  and  eternal. 

Urn.  Our  idea  of  cause  and  effect  is  as  clear  and  distinct  a> 
our  idea  of  heat  and  cold,  and  isas  truly  correspondent  to  an 
original  impression. 

Pay.  The  axiom,  that  every  change  implies  an  adequate 
cause,  is  a  primary  element  of  human  thought.  It  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  fundamental  trutli.  It  \a  intuitive,  requiring' 
no  course  of  reasoning  to  prove  it.  It  is  irresistible ;  no  power 
of  argument  can  overthrow  it.  It  is  universal,  compelling  the 
belief  of  all  classes,  in  all  ages  of  tlie  world.     (Will,  p.  28?) 

All  minds  are  influenced  every  moment,  and  all  events  are 
connected  in  a  complicated  system  of  influences,  causes,  and 
effects.  There  must  therefore  be  a  providence  in  every  thought, 
feeling,  action,  and  event,  if  the  best  conceivable  system  of  events 
is  taking  place. 

Ed.  Many  second  causes  are  invisible,  that  are  very  pow- 
erful.  So  God  is  working  his  mighty  wonders  where  his  hand 
is  unseen. 

By  every  duty  neglected,  every  duty  is  affected.  [See  32, 7G0.] 

102.  CAUTION,  FOIIECAST. 
Franklin.     Fast  bind,  fast  find. 
Vark.     Deal  with  every  one  as  if  you  were  dealing  with  a 


rogue 


Suspect  every  one,  and  keep  your  suspicions  to  yourself. 

He  that  forecasts  what  may  happen,  shall  never  be  surprised, 

For  everything  you  buy  or  sell,  let  or  hire,  make  an  exact 

bargam  at  first ;  and  be  not  put  oft'  to  an  hereafter  by  one  who 

says  to  you,  "  we  sha'nt  disagree  about  trifles." 

Let  reason  go  before  every  enterprise,  and  counsel  before 
action.  , 

Sh.     Trust  not  him  that  hath  once  broken  faith. 
Believe  me,  he  who  has  betrayed  thee  once,  will  betray  thee 
again. 

Lavater.     Say  not  you  know  another,  until  you  h.ave  dividd 
an  inheritance  with  him. 
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no  agent,  where  practicable, 


I     Wisdom  prepares  for  the  worst,  but  folly  leaves  the  worst 

for  the  day  when  it  comes. 
i     Prevention  is  better  than  cure. 
7     Prepare  for  sickness  in  health,  for  old  age  in  youth,  and 

above  all,  for  eternity,  in  time. 

Buckimjham.  The  world  is  made  up,  for  the  most  part,  of 
itbols,  or  knaves.  Ed.  Then  honest  men  ought  to  be  constantly 
ton  their  guard  against  the  contamination  of  fools,  and  the 
vtrickory  of  knaves. 

i     M.    Look  out  for  your  debtor,  if  his  promises  either  abound, 

lor  are  tvanting.     He  means  to  bite. 

I     A    If  you  once  fairly  discover  the  cloven  foot  upon  a  per- 
jBon,  make  a  memorandum  with  indelible  ink. 
I  103.   CENSORIOUSNESS,  DENUNCIATION. 

>    Swiji.     Censure  is  the  tax  a  man  pays  to  the  public  for 

jbeing  eminent. 

7:  Addison.  It  is  a  folly  for  an  eminent  man  to  think  of  es- 
|caping  censure,  and  a  weakness  to  be  aftected  with  it.  All  the 
Jillustrious  persons  of  antiquity,  and  indeed  of  every  age  in  the 
«world,  have  pji^sed  through  this  fiery  persecution.  Tl^re  is  no 
.defence  against  reproach,  but  obscurity;  it  is  a  kind  of  concom- 
itant to  greatness,  as  satires  and  invectives  were  an  essential 
^art  of  a  Roman  triumph. 

.    Who  begins  with  severity  in  judging  of  another,  commonly 
|Bnds  with  falsehood. 

,|    He  that  cannot  see  well,  should  avoid  censure,  denunciation, 

^lind  confident  assertions. 

^i    ^Seeker.     Censorious  persons  take  magnifying  glasses,  to  look 

It  others'  imperfections,  and  diminishing  riasses,  to  look  at 

their  own. 

^4    Those  the  most  given  to  censure  are  commonly  the  most 
Jileserving  it. 

you  liave  divided  ^^   Ch^ky,  like  the  sun,  brightens  every  object  on  which  it 
^«»6hines :  a  censorious  disposition  casts  every  character  into  the 
''"rkest  shade  it  will  bear. 


hith. 
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Demosthenes.    The  best  way  to  stop  censure,  i^  to  corr^'ct 
sell. 

S^d.     Censure  seldom  seeks  or  endures  the  prc«once  of  its 
object. 

3,  It  is  not  enough  to  justiiy  us  ir*  censuring  and  (ienount. 
ing  others,  that  we  have  evideno-  of  their  faults,  \  hich  amount? 
to  probability.  The  evidence  should  be  conchmv^  and  irresisti- 
ble. We  should  alsi)  liave  a  (.\k:ixx  conviction,  from  mature  re- 
flection, that  the  reproachful  truths  ouoht  to  he  uttered-  -  U.-at 
theii'  proclamation  is  adapted  to  iifcou.plisit  some  definite  air! 
important  «nd,  before  we  proclaim  thevu  from  the  iious  "m^ 
?vf;  most  iiUo  first  ofi^t  out  the  beam  out  of'  cur  i)\rn  eye,  or 
<'M)%xxe%  like  the  spirits  cast  out  by  Sceva's  sons,  will  turn  and 
tQmi  us  W  hen  a  brother  trespasses  against  us,  we  are  bound 
first  io  tel!  him  his  fault  in  private,  and  faithfully  to  seek  hij 
ackt:owled'5meut  and  reformation.  If  this  fails,  the  publication 
of  his  fault  should  be  no  wider  than  the  public  good  requires. 
[See  808.] 

104.  CEREMONY,  CEREMONIES. 
Ceremonies  are  the  smoke  of  friendship. 
Ed.     Ceremony  is  indispensable  in  those  who  have  nothing 
better  to  recommend  them. 

105.  CERTAIN  KNOWLEDGE. 
Spring.  Men  who  love  the  Bible,  know  that  it  is  true.  Its 
truths  accord  with  their  own  experience.  They  perceive  their 
excellence  and  beauty.  They  have  felt  them ;  they  have  han- 
dled them;  they  have  tasted  and  enjoyed  them;  and  those 
wants  of  the  soul  which  have  so  long  been  mocked,  deluded, 
and  unrelieved,  have  found  in  them  that  satisfaction  and  peace 
which  have  elsewhere  been  sought  in  vain.  The  Scriptures 
fix  the  certainty  of  religious  truth.  Few  principles  are  of 
higher  importance  than  that  truth,  so  far  as  it  is  attained,  can 
be  known  with  certainty.  Where  can  be  imagined  a  more 
dreadful  state  of  mind  than  one  of  uncertainty  ^s  to  the  most 
important  and  vital  moral  subjects  ?  Is  ther  '^h  a  })ein'»  .<w 
God  ?  Is  there  a  future  state  of  immortal  ex"  .  ?  Is  there 
pardon  fc.     he  guilty?    At  what  ra      -^h^     /o  estimate  the 
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misery  of  the  mind  that  ponders  upon  these  momentous  ques- 
tious  with  doubt  and  uncertainty  ? 

Ed.  Some  of  our  knowledge  is  intuitive,  the  gift  of  our 
{.-eator,  and  the  original  and  main  ground  of  cert^iin  Icnowl- 
edge.  A  person  had  better  doubt  his  doubts,  or  even  his  fac- 
ulty of  ^doubting,  than    to  doubt    his    mtuitive    knowledge. 

lOG.  CERTAINTY,  OR  MORAL  NECESSITY. 
Ed.     A  world  of  complaint  and  unbelief  has  been  manifested 
in  all  ages,  in  reference  to  the  idea  of  a  moral  necessity,  or  ab- 
solute  certamty  of  our  so  acting,  as  to  fulfil  the  eternal,  univei- 
sal,  and  mfinitely  wise  and  benevolent  purposes  of  Heaven. 
But  there  is  no  avoiding  the  complete  and  overwhehnmg  evi- 
dence of  this  fact.     Let  any  one  try  to  stop  the  current  of  his 
thoughts,  volitions,  sensations,  and  feehngs,  and  thus  wind  up 
and  stop  his  moral  agency  for^ne  hour,  and  he  will  find  more 
than  a  match  for  his  feeble  powers,  which  will  convince  hun,  if 
he  IS  convincible,  that  ho  exists  and  acts  by  a  cause  from  mth- 
out,  which  mvolves  the  idea  of  moral  necessity. 

107.  CHANCE,  HAP-IUZARD,  ETC 
He  seldom  lives  frugally,  who  lives  by  chance. 
Ed.     Of  all  hap-hazard  adventures,  matrimonial  ones  are 
the  most  unwise  for  this  life  _  trusting  in  dreams,  visions,  and 
spnutual  knockmgs,  for  the  life  to  come.     [See  377  "l 
108.  CHANGES  AND  REVOLUTIONS 
.^y«  often  speak  of  being  settled  in  life ;  we  might  as  well 
|thmk  of  easting  anchor  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  or  talk  of  the 
^permanent  situation  of  a  stone  that  is  rolling  down  hiU 

The  greatest  changes  in  the  face  of  nature,  and  in  the  condi- 
^q^etJ^""        ''"^^  *'''  ^''"  ''''  -osthnperceptiblyand 

Jounff.     A  new  world  rises,  and  new  manners  reign. 
'  l^ach  night  we  die, 

Each  morn  are  born  anew :  each  day,  a  life  ! 
How  solid  all,  where  change  shall  b--  "o  T"-rp 

'  .of  Lr,?     'f '  '"'"'^'"^  '"  ^^"'^*^^'  ™^^^  °"™«r«"«  and 
ioze  surprising  changes,  than  he  does  any  other  of  his  intelli- 
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gent  creatures.  The  rieli  become  poor,  and  the  poor  become 
rich.  The  low  arc  exalted,  and  the  exalted  abased.  One  day 
they  are  joyful,  and  another  sorrowful.  One  day  they  lead, 
and  another  they  are  led.  One  day  they  arc  in  health,  an(i 
another  they  are  in  pain,  sickness  and  distress.  One  day  they 
are  rejoicing  with  their  friends  arouiKl  them,  and  another  they 
are  bereaved  and  drowned  in  tears.  Such  are  the  changes 
constantly  passing  over  individuals ;  but  still  greater  changes 
and  revolutions  are  frequently  passing  over  whole  nations  and 
kingdoms.  So  that  this  whole  world  is  a  constant  scene  of 
changes  and  revolutions  in  the  state  and  circumstances  of  man- 
kind. 

lb.  All  things  are  in  motion.  The  material,  animal,  and 
moral  world  ai-e  perpetually  changing.  There  has  been  a  con- 
stant succession  of  rising  and  falling  empires  from  Nimrod. 
The  political  world  is  still  in  convulsions.  One  nation  is  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  another.  Large  kingdoms  are  crumb- 
ling to  pieces.  Societies,  civil,  religious,  and  literary,  are  sub- 
ject to  continual  changes.  Families  are  changing  from  gener- 
ation to  generation.  Individuals  are  still  more  liable  to  perpet- 
ual changes  oi  body  and  of  mind.  Men  are  perpetually 
changmg  circumstances,  rank,  characters,  customs  and  man- 
ners, opinions  and  pursuits.  The  fashion  of  the  world  passeth 
away.     [See  820.] 

109.  CHANGES  DESIGNED  FOR  GOOD. 

Mm.  Why  has  God  caused  so  many  changes  and  revolu- 
tions to  pass  over  the  world?  One  reason  is  to  make  the 
world  know  that  he  governs  it.  More  than  fifty  times  God 
gives  this  reason  for  gi-eat  revolutions  and  changes :  "  that  yc 
may  know  that  I  am  the  Lord."  Another  is,  to  display  his 
perfections.  Great  changes  display  great  power,  wisdom,  good- 
ness, justice,  and  sovereignty.  Another  is,  to  draw  forth  the 
talent  and  abilities  of  men.  Great  changes  make  great  men. 
Wlien  great  things  are  to  be  done,  great  men  are  raised  up  to 
do  them.  A  thousand  distinguished  characters  would  have  lived 
and  died  in  obscurity,  had  not  the  changes  of  the  world  called 
for  their  great  exertions.     Another  is,  to  discover  the  corrup- 
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(ions  of  the  human  heart.  Great  changes  are  g,-eat  trials,  ainl 
these  always  tend  to  lay  open  the  great  depravity  of  human 
nature.  God  causes  great  clianges,  to  restrain  the  coi-ruptions, 
and  refine  the  graces  of  men.  It  is  the  character  of  fallen  man 
to  be  given  to  indolence  and  vice.  They  eat  and  sleep.  China 
has  never  l>een  torn  by  external  revolutions,  and  the  Chinese 
have  made  little  progress.  Great  and  frequent  changes  ai>e 
necessajy  to  rouse  the  attention,  and  draw  forth  the  latent  pow- 
ers and  abilities  of  men  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  virtue,  and 
Jiappiness. 

110.  CHANGING  PLANS,  ETC.  ' 
Thompson,  (0.)     It  will  do  to  change  for  the  better. 
He  who  never  changes  any  of  his  opinions,  never  corrects  any 
of  his  errors. 

Bme.    Meddle  not  with  them  who  are  given  \o  change. 
[See  345.] 

111.  CIIARACTEU. 

It  is  by  little  and  little  that  every  man's  character  is  foi-med. 

Ed.     Character  —  what  we  love  to  see,  better  than  to  seek. 
^  lb.     Character  is  formed  by  a  course  of  actions,  and  not  ac- 
tions by  character.     A  person  can  have  no  cliaracter  before  he 
has  had  actions. 

Most  of  our  tlioughts  and  actions  may  be  minute,  and  unno- 
ticcd  by  ourselves  and  others,  and  yet  their  result  is,  charcwter 
for  eternity. 

Tiic  noblest  contribution  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  is  a  good 
character,  formed*  by  good  conduct. 

Every  one  is  the  former  of  his  own  character,  which  deter-    ' 
mines  individual  destiny. 

Character  is  what  a  man  truly  is,  and  M'hat  his  reputatio^i 
fioon  will  be. 

112.  CHARITY. 

Charity  loses  its  graces  when  heralded. 
Charity  « thinketh  no  evil ; "  envy,  no  good ;  malice,  all  harm. 
Charity  begins  at  hoi^e:   Ed.  And  spreads  itself  aoroad ; 
but  cov  ;;ousness  beginp  with  self,  and  ends  with  pelf. 
Ed.     The  charity  -     .e  chief  apostle,  which  "  sufFereth  long. 
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vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  i)uffecl  up.  secketh  not  lior  own,  i-c- 
joicctliin  ■-:.  :;!•.  i'  bcaretli  all  'liings,"  has  perhaps  been 
more  imUilfited  uxA  ohoni  than  any  of  the  graces  or  virtues  of 
Chri  f  laaity.  Her  name  is  nearly  all  that  is  left  of  the  original. 
H"  gives  twice  who  gives  in  a  trice. 

South.  Let  those  wlio  do  not  proportion  their  charities  to 
their  estates,  tremble  It- 1  Gotl  proportion  their  estates  to  their 
chai'ities.     [See  533.] 

113.  CIIASTlSIilMI^NT. 
Let  punishments  be  few,  aud  certain,  though  delayed  to  give 
time  for  offenders  to  niflect,  and  for  evil  passions  to  cool. 
He  who  discreetly  chastiseth  one,  amendeth  many. 
Ud.     God  chastises  his  children  for  their  beneiit,  and  require  ■. 
parentvS  to  spare  not  the  rod,  when  ueedful  to  secure  the  obedi- 
ence and  subordination  of  theirs.    It  is  an  unscriptural,  puerile, 
and  visionary  discovery,  that  all  chastisements  are  needless  and 
injurious.     [See  19.] 

114.  CHASTITY. 
Vark.  Chastity  consists  in  a  fixed  abhorrence  of  .U  forbid- 
den sensual  indulgences  ;  a  recollection  of  past  impurities  with 
shame  and  sorrow;  a  r-solute  guard  over  the  thoughts,  pas- 
sions, anil  actions  ;  and  a  ilrm  abslhience  from  the  mast  distant 
approaches  of  lust  and  indecency. 

Addison.     Isothing  tnakes  a  \voman  more  esteemed  by  the 
opposite  sex,  than  chastity. 

Roscommon.     Tmmotlest    ,  ords  admit  of  no  defence ; 
"  lie  want     i"  decency  is  want  of  sense. 
Ed.     Chastity  in  words  is  excellent ;  in  actions,  super-exet  i 
lent ;  in  thoufrht  and  aftection,  preeminent ;  and  in  pi'ivate  iis 
well  as  puL  ic,  a  rare  jewel  (hat  is  incomparable. 
115.  CHEERFULNESS. 
Cheerfulness,  temperance, :   i .  iranquillity  are  nature's  best 
nurses. 

Cheer  up;  God  is  >>       e  a    1  what  he  was. 
Addison.     Cheerful i,  ss  is        best  promoter  of  health.     Re- 
pinings  and  murmuring.,  of  the  heart  give  imper    ptible  strokes 
to  those  delicate  fibres  of  which  the  vital  parts  are  i^omposed, 
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and  wear  out  the  machine.  Cheerfulness  is  as  friendly  to  the 
mind  as  to  the  body.  It  kinisl»es  all  anxious  care  and  discon- 
tent; soothes  and  composes  the  passions,  and  keeps  the  soul  in 
a  perpetual  calm. 

A  The  cheerful  man  is  not  only  easy  in  his  thoughts,  but 
IS  master  of  his  powers  and  passions.  He  xelishes  whatever  is 
good;  partakes  of  whatever  pleasures  nature  has  provided 
for  him;  ;.nd  does  not  feel  (he  full  weight  of  the  evils  which 
befal  him. 

lb.  A  cheerful  /emper,- joined  with  innocence,  will  make 
beauty  attnu;tive,  knowledge  delightful,  and  wit  good-natured. 
It  will  lighten  sickness,  poverty,  and  affliction  ;  convert  igno- 
rance into  an  amiable  simplicity,  anu  render  deformity  itself 
agreeable. 

A  cheerful  spirit  in  a  time  of  misfortune,  is  meat  and  drink. 
It  IS  strength  to  the  arm,  digestion  to  the  stomach,  coura-e  to 
the  heart,  activity  and  liappincss  to  the  life.    A  prosperous  man 
can  .nJord  to  l,.  m,>lancholy  ;  but  if  the  poor  and  miserable  are 
6u.  they  are  *  of  all  men  most  miserable.' 
Cieerful  looks  make  every  dish  a  feast. 
b.dney.     Youth  will  never  live  to  age,  unless  they  keep  them- 
selves V.  breath  with  exercise,  and  in  heart  with  joy  fulness. 
SIi.     Luy  aside  life-harming  heaviness, 

And  .'     '-tain  a  cheerful  disposition. 
A     A  men_^,     eart  goes  all  the  day  ; 

Your  sad,  tires  in  a  mile-a. 
Jb.     Wise  men  ne'er  sit  and  wail  their  loss. 

But  cheerly  seek  how  to  redress  their  harms. 
Hvsh.     One  reason  why  the  Genu  tns  seldom  die  with  con- 
sumption  is,  because  the>-  are  always  suiging. 

To  act  with  energy,  v^-e  mxizthe  cheerful."   The  only  way  to 
escape  the  evils  of  life  is  to  rise  above  them. 

1   /j^'-^'f'"'^''    ^*^''''^^^^"1^  to  say  how  much  of  the  usefulness 
.  ot  Dr.  Emmoi.s  had  been  lost,  if  he  had  harbored  that  anUe 

bigotrv  which  would  ,.nn;=J.  A.^,>,    ...,_   „-^:  -x,,.!  ,       .  , 

Jubricatmg  oil  of  joy,  without  which  the  wheels  dra  ,  and  the 
|.nachme  wears  out.     A  man  who  ,.o„ld  say,  when' nearly  a 
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century  old,  "I  never  took  mi  lioin-'s  <  xorcise  for  the  sake  of 
'jxercLse,  in  my  lil'e  ; "  who  liad  .stuiliud  on  an  iiv(Ta;.'e  ton  lionrs 
a  day  for  more  thmi  half  a  century ;  such  n  man  would  havr 
become  a  morbid  hypoehoudriae,  or  an  obtuse  plodder,  unless 
bis  mind  hn^  received  relaxation  and  tone,  and  elastic  versatile 
energy,  from  the  use  of  that  j,'ift  which  distin<;uishe,s  nven  froin 
brutes,  and  sane  men  from  idiots.  Indeed,  there  must  lunv 
been  some  such  recreation,  in  order  to  jjcrpetuate  his  life 
through  so  many  eventful  periods,  amid  so  many  perplexing 
and  fatiguing  studies. 

A  happy  temper,  like  the  JEolian  liarp,  sings  to  every  breeze. 
The  cheerfulness  of  man  prolongeth  his  days. 
Cheerfulness  and  good  nature  are  the  oniamonts  of  virtue. 
Encyclopedia.     A  cheeiful  man  w;ill  do  more  business,  and 
do  it  better,  than  a  melancholy  one ;  besides  diffusing  happiness 
every  where  he  goes. 

Montcdgne.  The  most  manifest  sign  of  wisdom  is  continued 
cheerfulness ;  her  estate  is  Vkc  that  of  things  in  the  regions 
above  the  moon,  always  clear  and  serene. 

Ed.  A  cheerful  pei-son  lives  upon  hope  ;  a  desponding  one, 
upon  fear?  the  one  enjoys,  the  other  suffers  all  things:  the  life 
of  the  one  is  a  scene  of  vigor  and  accomplishment ;  that  of  the 
other,  of  feebleness  and  defeat ;  the  one  makes  all  around  him 
happy ;  the  other,  miserable ;  while  the  one  pleases  God,  and 
honors  religion  and  humanity,  the  other  offends  all,  injures  all, 
and  will  at  length  be  cast  off  by  all. 

lb.  Cheerfulness  has  its  origin  and  foundation  in  benevolence. 
Who  would  enjoy  all  bemgs  and  tilings,  must  first  make  then 
good  his  own. 

lb.  Cheerfulness  is  the  offspring  of  piety,  the  handmaid  of 
health,  and  the  companion  of  usefulness  and  accomplishment. 

lb.  Be  cheeiful  and  joyful,  always  having  something  m  mind 
sufficiently'  elevated  to  make  you  so. 

Solomon.  A  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a  medicine ;  but 
a.  broken  spuit  drieth  the  bones.     [See  415.] 

116.  CIIILDIIUUD,  CHILDREN. 
Childhood  is  like  a  mirror,  catching  and  reflecting  images 
from  all  around  it. 
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^lo>non.     CIiiM!KK.(l  and  youth  urn  vanity,     m.  Vanity  of 
thoufjht  and  conipivheasion;    vanity  of  physical,  intellectual, 
and  inoral  strength  ;  vanity  of  attainment  in  experience  obser- 
vation, wi..dom  and  knowledge;  vanity  of  purpose  ;  vanity  of 
pursuit  and  e.nploy.nent ;  -all,  all  vanity.     Happy  are  those 
who  put  oti  chddish  things  as  they  advance  in  years. 
A  Child —God' A  problem,  waiting  man's  solution. 
The  child  is  the  mirror  of  the  adult.     Men  may  loam  their 
own  nature,  by  observing  the  developments  of  children. 

Thompson,  (  O.J    Children  make  a  world  of  care  and  trouble 
and  pay  for  it  all  as  they  pass  along.  ' 

IaI.    The  CJod  above  forms  children  philosophers ;  but  the 
god  beneath  afterwards  transforms  them  into  skeptics. 

Jl>.     Very  naughty  children  become  teachers  of  their  parents 
somewhat  as  Gideon  taught  the  men  of  Snccoth.    Jud.  8:16.' 
117.  CIIIROGRAPIIY. 
Burritt.    To  correspondents  we  wish  that  elevated  attainment 
of  moral  honesty,  a  disposition,  not  a  capacity,  to  write  a  fair 
open,  honest  hand.      An  unintelligible,  slovenly  chirooraphy 
iwould  seem  to  be  the  original  sin  of  genius,  not  the  mark  of  it 
as  some  seem  to  suppose.     We  would  duly  appreciate  every 
premonitory  symptom  of  genius,  but  for  the  life  of  us  we  can 
see  no  iinger-prinls  of  Divine  inspiration  in  a  bush-fence  of  hie- 
,  roglyphics  as  illegible  as  snail-tracks  on  the  sea-beach. 
:>     Unintelligible  language  and  chii-ograpliy  are  lanterns  without 
":  a  hght. 


medicine ;  but 


fleeting  images 


118.  CHRIST  JESUS. 
^-4  Bescnption  of  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ,  said  to  have  been 
■  Jound  m  the  ancimt  manuscript  sent  by  Publius  Lentilus, 
President  of  Judea,  to  the  Senate  of  Rome. 
There  lives  at  this  time  in  Judea  a  man  of  singidar  character 
Iwhose  name  is  Jesus  Christ.  The  barbarians  esteem  him  a 
IProphet ;  but  his  followers  adore  Ima  as  the  immediate  offspring 

»ot  the  Immortal  God.     He  U  end'-" --i  ,.:.k  „„„x. ,,  ,    , 

nrtue  as  to  call  back  the  dead  from  their  graves,  and  to  heal 
pvery  kmd  of  disease  with  a  word  or  touch.     His  person  is  tall 
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and  elegantly  shaped;  his  aspect  amiable  and  reverend;  his 
hair  flows  ia  those  beautiful  shades  which  no  united  colors  can 
match,  falling  in  graceful  curls  below  his  ears,  agreeably  couch- 
ing  on  his  shoulders,  and  parting  on  the  crown  of  his  hoad.    Ilis 
dress  is  of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarites.     Ilis  forehead  is  smooth 
and  large ;  his  cheek  without  either  spot  save  that  of  lovely 
red ;  his  nose  and  mouth  are  formed  with  exquisite  symmetry; 
his  beard  is  thick,  and  suitable  to  the  color  of  his  head,  reaching 
a  httle  below  his  chin,  and  parting  in  the  middle  like  a  fork  ;  his 
eyes  are  bright,  clear,  and  serene ;  he  rebukes  with  mildness, 
and  invites  with  the  most  tender  and  persuasive  language;  his 
Avhole  address,  whether  word  or  deed,  being  elegant,  grave,  and 
strictly  characteristic  of  so  exalted  a  being.     No  man  has  seen 
Inm  laugh,  but  the  whole  world  beholds  him  weep  frequently; 
and  so  persuasive  are  his  tears,  that  the  whole  multitude  cannot 
withhold  their  tears  from  joining  in  sympathy  with  him.     He 
IS  very  modest,  temperate,  and  wise.     In  short,  whatever  this 
phenomenon  may  turn  out  in  the  end,  he  seems  at  present  to  be 
a  man  of  excellent  beauty,  and  Divine  perfections,  every  way 
surpassing  the  children  of  men. 

Ed.  Whether  the  above  description  was  ever  sent  ro  the 
Senate  of  Rome  or  not,  it  has  some  very  striking  resemblances 
to  the  original. 

Ed.     Christ  had  the  proper  works  assigned  him  to  develop 
his  perfections.     He  was  appointed  to  set  an  example  for  the 
world,  and  to  reflect  the  pure  image  of  the  heavenly.     He  was 
born  to  bear  witness  to  divine  truth,  and  to  announce  her  prin- 
ciples in  contrast  with  all  opposing  errors.     He  was  sent  to  lay 
a  foundation  for  that  kingdom  of  grace  and  glory,  to  subserve 
which,  "earth  rose  from  chaos,  man  from  eartii." 
_  But  his  special  work  upon  earth  was  to  make  propitiation  for 
sin.     He  was  appointed  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many,  that 
whosoever  believeth  on  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal 
lifo.     To  redeem  men  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  he  must  needs 
be  made  a  curse  for  us.      His  appointment  to  expriRe  the  errors 
and  rebuke  the  sins  and  hypocrisy  of  mankind,  raised  up  the 
instruments  to  persecute  him  unto  dfnth.    7\nd  since  he  became 
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e  eveiy  name  ;  and  hath 
put  all  things  under  his  feet,  and  gave  him  to  be  head  over  aJI 
things  to  the  church.  His  title  s  of  Advocate,  High  Priest, 
Cajitain  of  our  Salvation,  Redeemer,  Saviour,  Head  of  the' 
Church,  Heir  of  all  things.  King  of  Zion,  Prince  of  Peace,  Sun 
of  Righteousness,  and  Alpha  and  Omega,  will  eclipse  all  other 
honors. 

110.  CHRIST'S  DIVINITY. 
Bonaparte.  The  divinity  of  Christ  is  an  article  of  mere 
faith,  and  upon  it  depend  all  the  other  articles  of  the  Christian 
system.  This  doctrine  once  admitted,  mid  Christianity  appears 
with  the  pre(;ision  and  clearness  of  algebi-a ;  it  has  the  connec- 
tion and  unUy  of  a  science.  This  doctrine,  resti)ig  on  the  Bible, 
best  explains  the  traditions  prevalent  in  the  world.  It  throws 
light  upon  them  ;  and  all  the  other  doctrines  of  Christianity  are 
strictly  connected  with  it,  as  links  of  the  same  chain.  The 
nature  of  Christ's  existence  is  mysterious,  1  admit;  but  this 
mystery  meets  the  wants  of  man.  Reject  it,  and  the  world  is 
an  inexplicable  riddle  ;  believe  it,  and  the  history  of  our  race 
is  satisflictorily  explained.  Eel  These  Avere  among  Bonaparte's 
last  sayings. 

Em.  Christ  was  haled,  opposed,  and  crucified,  not  for  his 
humauit}',  but  for  his  divinity. 

Ed.  Christ  claimed  divinity,  manifested  divinity,  received 
Divine  w  iship,  fidfilled  many  Divine  jirophecies  respecting  a 
Divine  Messiah,  received  attestations  from  heaven  of  his  divinity 
and  has  set  up  a  kingdom  that  has  the  strongest  marks  of  divinity. 
If  these  sources  of  evidence,  with  their  signal  amplitude  and 
clearness,  do  not  satisfy  meii  of  his  true  and  proper  divinity, 
there  must  be  some  heart-obliquity. 

120.  CHRIST'S  LOVELINESS. 

Em.  Christ  is  more  amiable  than  any  other  person  in  the 
miiverse.  There  are  more  amiable  qualities  uniting  in  him 
than  in  any  other  person.  All  human  and  Divine  excellences 
unite  ir.  him.    Besides,  all  his  amiable  qualities  have  been  more 
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dearly  cxliibiled  Hum  Uiose  of  any  other  i^erson.  He  luid  been 
placed  ill  a  situation  in  which  no  other  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be 
placed.  And  situation  is  necessary  to  display  amiable  qualities. 
He  is  "  the  chiellvst  among  ten  thousand,"  '•  altogether  lovely," 
and  his  loveliness  will  ever  be  unfolding. 

121.  CHRIST'S  LOWLINESS. 
Sprinff.  Christ  war.  raised  from  an  obscure  family  in  Israel, 
and  was  from  the  iunnblor  walks  of  life.  All  his  sympathies 
were  with  the  common  people.  He  kne\v  the  heart  of  the 
suffering  and  o])pressed,  and  was  touched  With  the  feeling  of 
their  inlirmidos.  Of  the  same  character  were  his  apostles,  and 
the  principal  teachers  of  his  ri'ligion. 

ToiDiff.     Darkness  his  curtain,  and  his  bed  the  dust, 

When  stiirs  and  sun  are  dust  beneath  his  throne. 
Ml.     The  lo.vliness  of  Christ  appears  in  his  becoming  incar- 
nate, in  the  self-denial  he  practised,  the  companions  he  chose, 
the  services  he  rendered,  the  rej)i'oaches  he  bore,  and  the  per- 
seeutious  and  evils  Ik?  meekly  endured. 

122.  CHRIST'S  PREACHING. 
Em.  Christ  aimed  directly  at  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  He 
kne\v'  the  lit^art,  and  was  able  to  speak  to  the  heart  of  each 
individual.  This  gave  his  preacliing  irresistible  force  and 
energy.  He  was  also  a  moving  |)reacher,  and  able  to  convey 
his  own  views  and  feelings  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  All 
his  affections  were  i)ur<'  and  clear  as  the  crystal  stream.  His 
heart  was  a  flame  of  love.  His  soul  was  all  sensibility.  His 
life  was  immaculate  innocence  ;  and  more  of  heaven  sat  on 
liis  countenance,  and  sparkled  in  his  eye,  than  ever  shone  in 
the  face  of  Moses,  or  (he  face  of  Stephen.  AVith  such  views, 
such  feelings,  and  such  heavenlv  appearance,  could  he  fail  to 
speak  with  astonishing  solemnity  and  pathos?  "JS^ever  man 
spake  like  this  man." 

123.  CHRISTIANITY. 

£/n.  There  is  not  a  single  spot  between  Christianity  and 
atheism,  upon  which  a  man  can  firmly  fisfhis  foot. 

Jl>.  The  Gospel  bears  a  Divine  signature,  which  it  is  not  in 
the  power  or  art  of  man  to  counterfeit. 
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Young.     A  Christian  is  the  highest  style  of  man. 

124.  CHRISTIANITY,  iTS  OWN  DEFENCE. 
Em.     The  best  way  to  defend  the  Gospel  against  its  adver- 
saries, is  to  exhibit  its  essential  and  pecuhar  doctrines  in  the 
plainest  and  fullest  manner.     This  is,  indeed,  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  many,  who  labor  to  prune  it  of  its  peculiar  doctrines 
and  duties  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  bring  them  doira  as  near 
as  they  can  to  the  level  of  mere  natural  religion.  Locke,  Barrow, 
Clarke,  Price,  Priestley,  and  all  the  liberal  and  lax  divines  in 
Europe  and  America,  who  have  employed  their  superior  learn- 
ing and  ingenuity  in  defending  Christianity  against  Infidelity, 
have  generally  passed  over  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Gospel, 
and  principally  insisted  upon  its  external  evidence,  drawn  from 
miracles,  prophecies,  and  profane   history.     But  this  external 
evidence  is  not  well  adapted  to  carry  conviction  to  common 
people,  who  are  incompetent  to  see  its  weight.     Though  this 
kind  of  evidence  is  well  suited  to  stop  the  mouths,  and  refute 
the  objections  of  learned  gainsayers  ;  yet  the  internal  evidence 
of  the  divinity  of  the  Gospel,  drawn  from  its  own  peculiar  doc- 
trines and  duties,  is  far  more  plain  and  convincing  to  people  in 
general.      Wherever  these  holy  and  sublime  doctrines  and 
duties  have  been  clearly  and  fully  preached,  they  have  con- 
vinced thousands  of  their  truth  and  divinity,  and  transformed 
them  into  cordial  believers  and  zealous  defenders  of  the  Gospel. 
Paul  says,  that  he  and  the  other  apostles,  by  the  manifestation 
of  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  commended  thems'elves  to 
every  man's  conscience  iu  the  sight  of  God.     The  plainer  the 
Gospel  is  preached,  the  more  evident  it  appears  to  be  of  Divine 
original.     Those  who  are  the  least  learned,  and  of  the  lowest 
capacity,  are  competent  to  judge  of  the  internal  evidence  of 
Christianity ;  and  perhaps  nine-tenths  of  those  Avho  have  cor- 
dially embraced  the  Gospel,  have  embraced  it  upon  its  internal 
evidence.     (Ms.  Ser.  Gal.  1:  11.)     [See  398.] 

125.  CHURCH. 
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ation?  are  to  perish  in  their  sins, 
'Tis  in  the  church  the  leprosy  begins. 
If  any  church  in  the  world  ought  to  be  called  the 
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Moth  T  Church,  the  church  at  Antioch  ought  to  bear  that  name, 
vhere  the  disciples  of  Christ  were  first  called  Christians. 

Ud,  The  Church  of  Christ  is  destined  to  shine  forth  as  tin- 
sun  in  its  splendor  in  the  life  to  come,  but  it  will  rise  out  of  a 
very  dark  cloud.  It  is  marvellous  that  such  perfection  b\\o\M 
so  suddenly  spring  from  such  imperfection.  Verily  it  will  be 
said,  "  What  hath  God  wrought." 

Jb.  The  nominal  church  of  Christ  is  a  ■splendid  imposition. 
It  is  a  great  swelling  vanity,  with  moral  perfection  only  in  pre- 
tence. When  this  ecclesiastical  bubble  shall  burst,  the  amazing 
imposition  will  vanish  away.  But  the  true  Church  of  Christ 
will  then  arise  from  the  dust  of  its  moral  imperfections,  and  the 
obscurity  of  its  relative  condition,  and  fulfil  its  wonderful  mis- 
sion on  earth,  preparatory  to  still  more  astonishing  glory  in 
heaven.  Then  will  it  appear  that  God  created  all  things,  "  To 
the  intent  that  now  unto  the  principalities  and  powers  in  hea- 
venly places  might  be  known  hy  the  Church  the  manifold  wisdom 
of  God." 

126.  CHURCH  AXD  STATE. 

Prof.  Park.  The  pride  of  the  v.-orld  is  supei'ficial,  when 
compared  with  ihat  of  a  priesthood  flattered  with  the  temptation 
of  wielding  the  strong  arm  of  civil  government,  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  their  own  creed.  The  human  soul  is  too  weak  to  bear 
a  union  of  the  temporal  witli  the  spiritual  authority. 

jEd.  Wherever  the  nominal  church  has  assumed  civil  juris- 
diction upon  earth,  it  has  always  been  extremely  uncivil  and 
oppressive.  Ecclesiastical  tyranny  has  filled  a  large  portion  of 
the  world  with  persecution,  lamentation,  and  wo,  from  time 
immemorial. 

127.  CniCUMSTANCES,  CHICUMSTANTIAL. 

Man  is  the  child  of  circumstances. 

Circumstances  alter  cases. 

He  is  happy,  whose  circumstances  suit  his  temper ;  but  he  is 
more  happy,  who  can  suit  his  temper  to  any  circumstances. 

Um,  Men  may  possess  great  talents,  and  yet  never  find  a 
proper  opportunity  of  displaying  them  to  the  best  advantage. 
There  muBi  be  an  extraordinary  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
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in  order  to  give  great  men  a  proper  sphere  of  action.  It  is 
only  now  and  then  that  a  scene  opens  to  draw  forth  the  latent 
energies  of  a  great  mind.  In  the  history  of  the  world,  we  find 
a  few  such  scenes.  There  was  a  time,  when  God  gave  one 
man  an  opportunity  of  saving  not  only  his  family,  but  his  race. 
This  was  tlie  time  of  the  Flood,  when  Noah  was  made  the  father 
and  saviour  of  the  world.  There  was  a  time,  when  whole 
nations  were  to  be  destroyed,  to  i)ave  the  way  for  the  deliver- 
ance and  prosperity  of  the  church.  That  was  the  time  of  Moses, 
and  that  was  the  op])ortunity  which  God  gave  him  to  display 
all  his  greatness.  God  appointed  a  time  to  destroy  the  enemies 
of  his  chosen  people,  and  strike  an  awe  upon  surrounding  king- 
doms. That  was  the  time  of  David's  glory  and  triumph.  There 
was  a  time,  when  a  single,  man  had  meditated,  and  well-nigh 
accomplished,  a  design  of  desti-oying  ti  j  whole  body  of  the 
Jews.  That  w^as  the  time  to  display  the  jiower  and  virtue  of 
Mordecai.  To  add  no  more,  tlu>,re  was  a  time,  when  a  small 
nation  of  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  were  to 
gain  the  empire  of  the  world.  This  amazing  :c3ne  was  reserved 
for  Cyrus,  and  gave  him  an  o[)portunity  of  displaying  all  his 
virtues  and  talents,  and  of  transniiiling  the  fimie  of  both  to  the 
latest  posterity.  The  hand  of  God  is  always  concei-ned,  not 
only  in  rijiving  great  men  their  talents,  but  also  in  giving  them 
proper  opportunities  of  exerting  them  in  the  service  of  their 
Maker  and  of  their  fellow-men. 

Ud.  Nature  confers  genius,  education  furnishes  minds  ;  but 
circumstances,  Divinely  controlled,  make  distinguished  men 
develoj>  their  genius,  manifest  their  surprising  powers,  and 
invest  their  deeds  with  fame.  God  himself  has  fonned  earth's 
mighty  men,  to  fulfil  his  own  counsels,  though  they  have  com- 
monly overlooked  his  hand  and  designs. 

A  remark  often  strikes,  not  from  its  merit,  but  because  it  is 
opportune.  Repeated  without  the  circumstances,  it  'oses  its 
power  to  interest.  Aware  of  this,  a  clergyman,  being  requested 
to  pnbliiwi  a  discourse  upon  the  day  of  judgment,  delivered  in  a 
thunder-storm,  assented,  on  condition  tliey  would  pj-int  the  thun- 
der-stoiin  with  it.  8 
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civil.    GOVKUNMENT —  CLOWMSHNKSS. 


Ed.     The  province  of  wit  lies  chiefly  in  the  circumstantial. 
Description  is  sublimity,  reasoning  emits  light,  but  a  peculiar 
and  striking  combination  of  circumstances  makes  amusement. 
128.  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 
Em.     Civil  government  is  extremely  complicated  and  ex- 
tensive.    It  embraces  all  the  objects  in  this  world,  and  all  the 
interests  -nd  concerns  of  men  in  this  life.    No  species  of  human 
knowledge  is  foreign  to  the  business  of  a  statesman,  who  needs 
to  be  universally  acquainted  with  men  and  things.     [Sec  400.] 
129.  CIVILITY,  CIVILIZATION. 
Civility  is  a  kind  of  universal  charm. 

The  Avish  of  each  sex  to  please  each  other,  seems  to  have 
given  the  first  impulse  to  polished  manners,  and  elegant  art?, 
and  thus  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  civilization. 

Urbanity  and  civility  are  a  debt  we  owe  to  all  men. 

130.  CLEANLINESS. 
Socrates,  though  primarily  attentive  to  the  culture  of  his 
mind,  was  not  negligent  of  his  external  appearance.  His  clean- 
liness resulted  from  those  ideas  of  order  and  decency,  which 
governed  his  actions.  The  care  he  took  of  his  health  resulted 
from  his  desire  to  preserve  his  mind  free,  tranquil,  and  vigorous. 
Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness. 

Pollute  not  your  mouth  with  filthy  talk;  your  nose,  with 
filtliy  snuff ;  your  lips,  with  filthy  tobacco ;  your  breath,  with 
filthy  alcohol ;  your  body,  with  filthy  lusts ;  nor  your  manners 
and  morals,  with  filthy  companions. 

Ed.  Cleanliness  —  the  moderate  and  reasonable  tax  which 
society  imposes  for  -her  favors.  When  not  paid,  it  should  be 
collected  by  legal  force. 

131.  CLOWNISHNESS. 
Biithr.  A  clown  is  a  centaur,  man  and  beast ;  a  crab  en- 
grafted on  an  apple.  He  was  neither  made  by  art  nor  nature, 
but  in  spite  of  both,  by  evil  custom.  He  is  like  Nebuchadnezzar 
ailer  he  had  been  a  month  at  grass ;  but  will  never  return  to  be 
a  man  again  as  he  did,  for  he  despises  all  manner  of  lives  but 
his  own. 

Ed.     Elevated  female  influence  is  a  capital  preventive  of 
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juvenile  clownishness,  a  fact  which  all  parents  ought  to  know. 
[See  257.] 

132.  COFFEE. 

iV.  r.  JiJv.  It  is  estimated  that  fortj-fivc  thousand  tons  of 
coffee  were  consumed  in  the  United  States  in  1840. 

£J.  Strong  coffee  and  strong  tea  are  "  strong  drink,"  and  if 
not  ^'■raging"  they  are  higlily  corroding.  The  inventors  of 
these  mischievous  beverages  would  have  a  fearful  account  to 
render,  should  they  be  held  responsible  for  all  the  natural  evils 
they  have  brought  upon  the  human  race.  The  sooner  these,  with 
tobacco,  opium,  and  other  narcotics,  go  out  of  common  use,  the 
better.  Heaven  speed  the  annihilation  of  these  terrible  enemies 
to  man. 

133.  COLD,  COLDS. 

Ed.  Whether  cold  is  the  absence  of  all  heat,  or  heat  the 
absence  of  all  cold,  or  whether  both  are  positives,  they  are  the 
instruments  of  immense  positive  evils. 

Ih.  Cold  weather  —  when  the  mercury  is  below  zero ;  the 
wind,  cutting ;  the  snow,  on  its  wings  ;  and  the  human  constitu- 
tion nearly  Avorn  out. 

lb.     The  best  way  to  cure  a  cold  is,  not  to  catch  another. 

lb.  "■  Starve  a  fever,  and  cram  a  cold,"  —  i.  e.  with  fasting^ 
because  a  cold  is  a  fev(M'. 

lb.  Zealously  nurse  a  cold  with  warm  weather,  and  light 
and  scanty  food,  till  well  cured,  or  rcjyentunce  will  be  upon  you. 

David.     "Who  can  stand  befbn;  his  cold  ? 

134.  CO^IBINATIOXS,  FALSE  UNIONS,  ETC. 

Ed.  A  union  of  temporal  interests  often  unjiappily  commingles 
opposite  moral  sentiments. 

Em.  Among  the  various  denominations  of  Christians,  there 
are  not  a  few  who  are  afraid  to  avow  their  religious  sentiments, 
and  wish  to  conceal  them  ;  and  all  these  are  very  much  disposed 
to  unite  together,  though  they  are  ignorant  how  much  they  differ 
from  each  other  in  opinion.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  said 
ana  sonieLiiing  dtme  lately,  in  respect  to  forming  a  great  and 
general  union  among  tho.~e  who  are  known  to  entertain  different 
opinions  concerning  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.    Many 
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aro  willinnr  (o  gay,  that  tliis  is  ))ro[K>r,  and  would  linvc  a  liappy 
tendi'iK'y  to  promote  llie  caiisi"  of  true  religion.  IJiit  are  tiiere 
not  otiicr  reasons,  which  imperceptibly  warj)  their  jiulgment? 
Do  they  not  doubt  the  truth  of  their  own  religious  sentiments  ? 
Do  they  not  wish  to  be  countenanced  and  supported  iji  conceal- 
ing their  doubtful  sentiments  ?  Do  they  not  desire  to  form  a 
strong  combination  against  those  who  are  so  presumptuous,  as 
to  avow  and  preach  the  ])eculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  by 
wliich  they  implicitly  condenm  their  w'avering  ojjinions?  If 
this  union  could  be  formed,  would  it  not  be  a  union  in  error,  in 
opposition  to  truth?  Would  it  not  tend  to  strengthen  and 
increase  all  the  religious  errors  which  now  exist,  and  prepare 
the  way  for  the  spread  oC infidelity  and  skepticism  :  "Would  it 
not  be  a  violation  of  all  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  which 
require  Christians  to  be  united  in  the  truth  ?' 

Ed.  False  unions  have  a  solemn  and  explicit  rebuke  in  the 
Mosaic  prudential  maxim  -elative  to  the  corrupt  nations  of 
Canaan.     [See  148,  903.] 

135.  COMETS. 
In  different  ages,  there  have  arisen  persons  too  great  or  too 
good  for  the  times  in  which  they  lived ;  persons  like  Israel's 
Prophets,  of  whom  "  the  Avorld  was  not  worthy."     These  have 
been  the  comets  of  our  moral  world. 

ToHiig.    Hast  thou  ne'er  seen  the  comet's  flaming  flight? 
Th'  illustrious  stranger  passing,  teiTor  slieds 
On  gazmg  nations,  from  his  fiery  train 
Of  length  enormous  ;  takes  his  ample  round 
Through  depths  of  ether  ;  coasts  unnumbered  worlds, 
Of  more  than  solar  glory  ;  doubles  wide 
Heaven's  mighty  cape  ;  and  then  revisits  earth, 
From  the  long  travel  of  a  thousand  years! 
Thus,  at  the  destined  period,  shall  return 
He,  once  on  earth,  who  bids  the  comet  blaze. 
13G.  COMMERCE. 
Commerce  gains  credit  by  (.airymg  civilizatioa  and  Clu4^ 
tianity ;  but  loses  by  carrying  vice,  or  oppression. 

Ed.     Commerce,  when  morally  coMtmbiUKl,  is  a  nuisance, 
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and  sooner  or  later  will  impoverish.  The  jiresent  gain  from 
sucli  comiacrce  is  a  stupendous  bimibug,  which  has  duped 
millions  to  their  undoing. 

137.  COMMON  SENSE. 

Fine  sense>  and  exalted  sense,  are  not  half  so  useful  as  com- 
mon sense.  Tiiere  are  many  persons  of  wit,  where  there  is  one 
mail  of  common  sense. 

White.  Common  sense  is  the  fundamental  rule  by  which  to 
interpret  Scripture. 

Beattie.     Common  sense  is  nature's  gift, 
But  reason  i^  an  art. 

Em.  Common  sense  is  not  that  sense  which  mankind  com- 
monly exercise;  but  that  sense  which  they  all  possess,  and 
would  always  exercise,  were  it  not  for  the  depravity  of  their 
hearts. 

Colton.  Common  sense  punishes  all  departures  from  her, 
by  forcing  those  who  rebel  into  a  desperate  war  with  all  facts 
and  experience,  and  into  a  still  more  terrible  civil  war,  with  each 
other  and  with  themselves  ;  for  we  retain  both  our  bodies  and 
our  Houls,  in  spite  of  the  skeptics,  and  find, 

"That  j)arts  destroy'd  diminish  not  the  whole. 
Though  Berkley  take  the  body,  Hume  the  soul." 

Ed.     Common  sense  is  natui'e's  defence  against  unjust  rea- 
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Bible.     Why,  even  of  yourselves,  judge  ye  not  what  is  right  ? 
[See  490.] 

138.  COMMONPLACE  MAXIMS. 
A  place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  place.     Wife.  I 
wish  all  my  family  had  a  place  in  their  practice  for  this  maxim. 
It  is  a  good  rule  to  have  a  rule. 

Bd.     God  is  the  oidy  being  who  has  a  place  for  everything, 
and  ev«  rvthing  in  its  i)lace.     ''  Ilis  work  is  perfect." 
I3i).  COMPANY,  COMPANIONS. 
Company,  like  climate,  alters  complexions. 
A  man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps. 
Bd.     Companions  imperceptibly  convey  their  spirit  and  prin 
ciples  to  lis,  in  proportion  to  their  intimacy  and  agreeableness. 
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1I<!  is  likely  to  ue  in  the  right  road,  who  is  studiously  forsaken 
by  fill  ijjul  coinpaiiy. 

Fr,  Pr.  Tell  mo  your  company,  and  1  '11  tell  you  what  you  ai-e. 
Tell  me  with  whom  you  go,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  do. 
IIo  that  lies  down  with  dogs  must  rise  up  with  fleas. 
Lnrater.     You  may  depend  upon  it,  that  he  is  a  good  man 
whose  intimate  friends  are  all  good,  and  whose  enemies  ai-e 
characters  decidedly  bad. 

Encyclopedia.  The  most  agreeable  t-ompanion  is  a  simple, 
frank  person,  without  any  pretensions  to  greatness ;  one  who 
loves  life,  and  understands  the  use  of  it;  alike  obliging  at  all 
hours  ;  above  all,  of  a  golden  temper,  and  stedfast  in  friendship. 
For  such  a  one,  we  gladly  exchange  the  greatest  genius,  the 
most  brilliant  wit,  the  protoundest  thinker. 

Em.  The  inordinate  love  of  company  is'  the  thief  of  time. 
Those  who  indidge  this  disposition  lose  many  precious  oppor- 
tunities of  performing  the  duties  of  life.  If  this  habit  be  early 
formed,  it  seldom  fails  of  ruining  the  person  through  life. 

Fuller.  It  is  best  to  bo  with  those  in  time,  that  we  hope  to 
be  with  in  •  <  7iity. 

Henry.  :■  vil  company  is  the  adversary's  ground;  and  they 
who  vf^T,  .  >.  M|vni  it  seldom  come  ofl'  without  being  tempted  and 
snared,  JUS  W^u-x  was,  or  buffeted  and  abused,  as  his  Master  was. 
He  that  siaivs  into  familiarity  with  persons  much  below  his 
own  level,  Avill  be  constantly  w^eighed  down  by  his  base  con- 
nections ;  and  though  he  may  easily  sink  lower,  he  will  find  it 
hard  to  rise  again. 

Good  company  and  good  conversation  are  the  sinews  of  virtue. 
Solomon.     He  that  walketh  with  wise  men  shall  be  wise : 
but  a  companion  of  fools  shall  be  destroyed. 
Paul.   Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners.  [See  1G2.] 

140.  COMPASSION,  TENDERNESS. 
God's  compassion  to  us  should  make  us  compassionate  one  to 
another. 

Compassionate  persons  cannot  be  extortioners. 
Ed.     Compassion  is  a  moral  luxury,  enjoyed  by  all  good 
beiags,  in  proportion  to  their  benevolence. 
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Pr.  12  :  10.  "Tho  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel." 
Ed.  They  williiiold  and  withstand  needful  corrections,  to  iho 
destruction  of  souls.  "  Great  are  thy  tender  mercies,  O  Lord." 
"  The  Lord  id  good  to  all,  and  his  tender  merci(^■^  are  over  all 
his  works."  Ed.  Such  expressions  indicate  the  infinitude  and 
iramutahility  of  that  Divine  tenderness  or  compassion,  which  is 
so  perfect  as  to  be  moved  by  every  painful  sensation  in  angel, 
man,  animal,  and  insect,  throughout  the  whole  universe.  The 
tenderness  of  the  kindest  mother  that  ever  soothed  a  child  is 
coldness  and  roughness,  when  compared  with  the  tender  mevies 
of  our  heavenly  Father,  Saviour,  and  Sanctifier.  Why, 
will  not  the  hearts  of  sinners  melt  in  godly  sorrow,  for  sins  com- 
mitted against  such  a  God  ? 

Ed.     Compassion,  Avhen  holy,  is  a  benevolent,  kind,  tender 
sympathy  with  all  sufferers  who  have  a  rational  or  sensitive 
being,  wherever  they  exist.     "When  only  a  mere  animal  alFec- 
tion,  and  destitute  of  benevolence,  its  op('rations  confer  more  or 
less  inferior  liappin(!ss.     But  where  connected  with  true  benev- 
olence, it  becomes  a  source  of  delectable  enjoyment.    It  is,  with- 
out doubt,  one  of  the  cardinal  sources  of  Divine  felicity. 
141.  COMPETENCE. 
A  competence  is  all  we  can  enjoy  ! 
0,  be  content,  where  Heaven  can  give  no  more. 
The  definition  of  "  enough  " 
Most  persons  find  a  problem  tough ; 
Pcj'haps  the  best  one  given  yet. 
Is  "  something  more  than  one  can  get." 
Competence  cai;  be  attained  only  by  attention  to  frugality. 
Young.     Man  wjint.s  but  little  here  below, 
Nor  wants  that  little  long. 

142.  COMPLACENCY. 
Ed.  The  heedless,  improper,  and  flattering  expressions  of 
complacency  towards  those  who  merit  no  Christian  fellowship, 
but  rather  reproof,  liave  destroyed  more  souls  than  Alexander, 
Caesar,  and  Napoleon  ever  did  human  bodies.  Many  professed 
Christians  control  their  complacency  badly. 

Jb.     The   complacency   between   the   spiritual   bridegi'oom 
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and  the  bride,  will  answer  to  the  loveliness  of  Christ,  who  is 
"  the  chief  among  ten  thousand,  and  altogether  lovely,"  and  the 
nkiniate  loveliness  of  the  bride,  whom  Christ  intends  shall  be 
"  without  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing,"  and  inexpressibly 
glorious. 

143.  COMPLAINTS,  COMPLAINING. 
The  time  spent  in  complaining  would  often  suffice  to  remedy 
the  evils  complained  of. 

He  that  always  complains,  is  never  pitied. 
Dr.  Campbell.  No  man  was  ever  an  efficient  public  servant 
—  a  benefactor  of  nations  and  of  mankinds — against  whom 
there  was  not  more  or  less  of  an  outcry  on  the  score  of  violence 
and  severity.  When  error  is  confuted,  when  vice  is  reproved, 
when  hypocrisy  is  exposed,  the  established  course  is,  complaint 
and  an  outcry  of  uncourteousness,  uncharitableness,  unchristian 
spirit,  and  so  forth  ! 

Ed.  More  complaints  and  murmurs  have  been  made  against 
God,  than  against  all  his  creatures.  Genuine  gratitude,  thanks- 
giving and  praise  to  him,  therefore,  must  be  as  pleasing  as  they 
are  rare  in  his  sight. 

lb.     The  more  perfectly  a  man  performs  all  his  duties,  the 
more  certain  to  hear  loud  and  bitter  complaints  ;  and  the  more 
persevering  he  is  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  the  more 
sure  to  rcroive  calumny  and  i-eproaeh.     Our  Saviour's  life  and 
precepts  unite  to  show  that  this  evil  world  is  an  enemy  to  grace. 
lb.     To  complain  and  murmur  during  this  life,  and  curse  and 
blaspheme  during  the  life  to  come,  must  constitute  very  un- 
loveh/,  as  well  as  unholy  and  unhappy  creatures.     «  Why  will 
ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel."     [See  088,  792.] 
144.   COMPLIMENTS. 
Insincere  compliments  are  either  flattery  or  hypocrisy. 
Ed.     Compliments  are  prone  to  craze.     Few  persons  can 
bear  them,  and  the  truly  compassionate,  therefore,  will  avoid 
inflicting  them. 

145.  COMPOSWa. 
Many  persons  write  worse  than  they  would,  by  straining  to 
write  better  than  they  can. 
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A  clergyman,  after  liaving  pretiohcd,  acknowledged  to  Judge 
Niles  that  some  liow  or  other,  he  failed  to  get  into  his  subject, 
while  writing  the  disco'irse.  Tiie  Judge  replied,  That  is  not 
the  difliculty,  the  subject  never  got  into  you. 

Chalmers.  There  is  much  wisdom  in  the  following  reply  of 
Dr.  Johnson  to  the  question,  whether,  ere  one  begin  to  compose, 
he  should  wait  for  the  afflatus,  whicli  is  deemed  by  many  the 
whole  peculiarity  of  genius.  "  No,  sir,  he  should  sit  down  dog- 
gedly," was  the  answer  of  that  great  moralist.  Whether  it  bo 
composition,  or  any  other  exercise  of  scholarship,  I  would  have 
you  all  sit  down  dogg(!dly,  lest  the  aillatus  'never  come.  I^d. 
One  sense  of  doggedly  is  "  obstinate  resolution"  which  trait  of 
the  dog  it  will  do  to  cherish,  if  we  are  careful  so  to  avoid  others 
as  to  become  neither  dogrfish,  nor  doggerel  writers. 

A  foolisli  sentence,  put  upon  paper,  sets  folly  on  a  hill,  and 
is  a  monument  of  i)er[)etual  infanry. 

Ed.     The  two  following  are  good  rules  in  composing. 

1.  Have  something  to  write. 

2.  Write  something.     [Sec  1013.] 

14G.  CONCEALMENT,  CLOAKS,  ETC. 

Vice  lives  and  thrives  by  concealment. 

Dr.  Bellamg,  Avhen  partially  deranged,  was  once  asked  to 
confide  some  business  to  a  person  named,  which  the  Doctor 
promptly  declined,  adding,  "  He  is  a  mysterious  character,  and 
a  mysterious  ciiaracter  is  always  a  dangerous  one."  Judge 
Reeve,  of  Litchfield,  remarked  upon  this  saying,  that  "  It  was 
the  sanest  he  ever  heard  uttered  by  an  insane  person." 

Ed.  Selfishness  and  malevolence  seek  the  drapery  of  benev- 
olence and  beneficence,  to  hide  their  nakedness  and  deformities 
—  thus  doing  homage  to  moral  virtue. 

lb.  Have  a  steady  eye  to  openness  and  concealment,  if  you 
would  discern  between  the  true  and  the  false  in  religion,  mor- 
als; and  friendship. 

lb.  Providence  and  Time  are  the  greatest  temporal  enemies 
of  conecalnuriit.  These  enemies  are  perpetually  rending  and 
annihilating  cloaks  of  iniquity. 

lb.     Either  time  or  hastening  eternity  will  soon  reveal  all 
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*  the  secrets  of  unrigliteousness.  The  more  present  conceahnent, 
the  more  future  and  eternal  pubhcitj.  Hence  nothing  but  the 
sin,  equals  the  folly  and  shame  of  concealing  crimes  and  faults. 
'  Coiifess  and  forsake;  is  the  true  honor,  happiness  and  glory 
of  transgressors.     [See  208,  438.J. 

147.  CONCORD,  HARMONY,  UNITY. 
Unity  is  the  bond  of  strength. 

£d.  The  strength  of  the  Christian  system  lies  in  the  com- 
plete  harmony  that  runs  througii  all  the  doctrines,  duties,  prom- 
ises, threats,  predictions,  and  statements  of  revealed  religion. 
"  Great  is  the  trutfi,  and  must  prevail." 

2b.  The  union  between  Christ  and  his  redeemed  bride,  will 
be  more  intimate  and  blessed  than  any  of  the  other  unions  be- 
tween  God  and  his  creatures. 

lb.  Nothing  in  the  creation  can  comjiare  with  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead.  The  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  have  been,  from 
eternity,  associated  in  the  most  extensive,  complicated,  wise, 
benevolent,  and  glorious  design  of  creation  and  redemption  that 
is  conceivable.  Infinite,  natural,  and  moral  perfection,  and  pro- 
tracted, inviolable  cooperation  and  friendship,  unite  to  constitute 
the  perfection  of  the  Divine  unity.  There  is  import  in  the 
phrase,  "  God  is  one." 

148.  CONCORD,  SPURIOUS. 
Sprinff.    The  Pharisees  were  formalists :  the  Sadducees  were 
infidels  ;  the  Essenes  were  enthusiasts  r         lystics,  deeply  im- 
bued  with  the  Philosophy  of  the  Platoiv        .lool,  and  regarding 
even  their  own  law  as  a  mere  allegorical  system  of  mysterious 
truths.     But  like  Herod  and  Pilate,  all  these  mutual  sects  for- 
got their  mutual  and  minor  alienations,  in  their  absorbin«'  en- 
mity to  the  Gospel  of  Chrisi.  "^ 
Devil  with  devil  damn'd  firm  concord  hold : 
Men  only  disagree,  of  creatures  rational. 
Ud.     So  the  Muse.     But  many  seem  confidently  to  imagine, 
that  these  disagreements  among  men,  and  all  mundane  wars, 
will  soon  be  overrom,-,  hy  virtue  of  the  grand  discovery  or  in- 
vention to  « agree  to  disagree  "  in  morals,  and  especially  in 
igion.    And  when  all  nrofi'ssfidlv  nvmio-elical 
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geliciil  denominations,  "  firm  concord  hold,"  with  each  otlier,  on 
the  plan  to  at^ree  to  disaf/rce,  many  soom  confident  that  the  United 
Chnrch  will  be  "  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners,"  and  at  once 
make  conquest  of  the  Avorld.  But  if  the  policy  to  agree  to  dis- 
agree in  religion  should  prove  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
concord  of  fallen  spirits,  the  world  may  witness  one  more  base 
and  formidable  ecclesiastical  combination,  before  the  millennium. 
[See  lU,  963.] 

149.  CONDITION. 

External  condition  is  a  poor  index  of  happiness. 

Pope.     Honor  and  fame  from  no  condition  rise  ; 

Act  well  your  part  —  there  all  the  honor  lies. 

Ed.  Present  condition  is  nothing  —  moral  character  every- 
thing. 

150.  CONFESSION. 

JV.  Howe.  Next  to  being  always  in  the  right,  is  to  confess 
the  wrong. 

Ed.  Confessioncd —  A  corruption  of  the  word  confession,  and 
especially  of  the  thing. 

lb.  Who  ingenuously  confesses  his  fault  to  the  offended, 
either  mitigates  or  takes  away  the  offence. 

\b\.  CONFIDENCE,  CONFIDING. 

Confidence  is  the  companion  of  success. 

Every  Christian  should  have  strong  and  abiding  confidence 
in  God,  that  what  pught  to  be  done  can  be  done,  and  help  with 
all  his  might  to  do  it. 

Confide  not  in  him  who  has  once  deceived  you. 

Confide  your  fivults  and  follies  to  but  few,  lest  your  confidence 
prey  upon  your  credit. 

Ed.  Ti'ust  in  man  as  far  as  you  must,  but  give  your  con- 
fidence to  Him  who  cannot  lie. 

152.  CONFUSION. 

Ed.  ]Many  persons,  whose  hearts  are  confused  with  unbelief, 
are  prone  to  charge  confusion  upon  the  preachers  of  truth,  and 
even  upon  the  Serii)lure6  of  truth,  like  the  Welsh  preacher,  who, 
while  expounding  Scripture,  came  to  a  difficult  passage,  and 
remarked,  "  St.  Paul  appears  very  confused  here,  my  brethren." 
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Everything,  when  blended  together,  turns  to  a  wild  of  nothing. 
Ed.  Many  discourses  resemble  such  a  wilderness. 

tJoh,  10:  15.  "I  am  full  of  confusion."  Ed.  This  is  bad ; 
to  be  filled  with  distraction,  is  worse  ;  but  to  be  full  of  mischief, 
is  the  superlative. 

Unbidden  guests  knoAv  not  where  to  sit  down,  and  soon  find 
themselves  in  deep  confusion. 

Ed.  «  What  is  the  order  of  the  day  in  Rhode  Island  ?  "  said 
one  to  Rev.  Thomas  Williams,  who  replied,  "  For  everybody  to 
give  orders,  and  nobody  to  obey." 

Ed.  The  confusion  of  the  worst  times  on  earth  is  order, 
compared  with  the  confusion  of  hell.  Weeping,  wailing,  gnash- 
ing of  teeth,  cursing,  reviling,  blasphem/ig,  and  the  like,  will 
constitute  a  reign  of  terror.  Those  who  sow  to  the  wind  here, 
Avill  reap  the  whirlwind  hereafter. 

153.  CONGRUITY. 

Every  man  should  act  conformably  with  his  character  and 
station.  Ed.  AVhat  if  his  character  is  bad,  and  his  station  a 
nuisance  ? 

Ed.  God's  universal  plan  takes  in  all  the  incongruities  in 
the  universe,  rind  tunis  them  into  shades  to  adorn  the  picture. 
"  Nothing  can  be  put  to  it,  nor  anything  taken  from  it." 
[See  101.] 

154.  CONQUEST.     • 

Ed.  The  most  a  alorous  conquest  is  to  overcome  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 

H).  If  a  victory  is  to  be  measured  by  the  power  and  strata- 
gem of  the  enemy,  he  is  the  great  Victor  who  made  the  devil 
flee. 

lb.  The  conquest  of  Canaan,  by  Moses,  Joshua  and  others, 
was  by  Divine  command,  which  was  their  excuse  for  inflicting 
dire  and  heart-rending  calamities  upon  those  corrlipt  nations, 
who  had  forfeited  their  lives  and  privileges.  But  few  conquerors 
have  such  an  apology  for  the  use  of  the  sword. 
155.  CONSCIENCE. 

Conscience  is  the  universal  court  of  equity. 

Conscience  is  the  inner  chamber  of  justice. 
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Your  conscience  and  looking-glass  will  tell  you  what  none  of 
your  friends  will. 

Varle.     Conscience  is  the  best  of  friends  or  worst  of  enemies 
in  creation. 

He  tliat  loses  his  conscience  lias  nothing  that  is  left  worth 
keeping. 

The  jewel  of  a  good  man  is  a  good  conscience. 
It  is  desirable  to  satisfy  others;  much  more  so  to  satisfy 
ourselves. 

Nothing  can  pacify  an  otFen<led  conscience,  but  that  which 
satisfies  an  offended  God. 

Take  care  to  keep  a  good  conscience,  and  leave  to  others  the 
care  of  keeping  your  good  name. 

A  clear  conscience  fears  no  accusation. 
Conscience  is  not  the  executor  of  Divine  justice,  but  the 
guilty  soul's  accuser. 

Dickens.  There  is  a  Sunday  conscience,  as  well  as  a  Sunday 
coat;  and  those  who  make  religion  a  secondary  concern,  put 
the  coat  and  conscience  carefully  by,  to  put  on  only  once  a 
week. 

Ed.  Conscience  is  a  counsellor  that  should  never  be  dis- 
missed. 

156.  CONSCIENCE  DEMANDS  OBEDIENCE. 
Bowen.     The  requisitions  of  conscience  are  unlimited,  per- 
fection being  the  only  standard  placed  before  us- 

Varle.  The  greatest  deference,  and  precise  obedience,  are 
due  the  commands  of  conscience. 

J.  Q.  Adams  to  his  Son.  Your  conscience  is  the  minister 
plenipotentiary  in  your  brea«3t.  See  to  it,  that  tliis  minister 
never  negotiates  in  vain.  Attend  to  him  in  opposition  to  all 
the  courts  in  the  world. 

Paid.  Herein  do  I  exercise  myself  to  have  always  a  con- 
science void  of  offence. 

157.  CONSCIENCE,  LIABLE  TO  IMPOSITION. 
Spring.     Conscienpft  may  be  so  blinded,  as  to  lead  a  man 
sincerely  to  do  what  is  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God.     He 
may  act  from  prejudice,  selfishness,  and  malevolence ;  and  the 
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lime  iiKiy  come,  wlioii,  notwitlistanding  all  the  convictions  of  his 
ron-^cicni'o,  like  Saul  of  Tar.<iifJ,  lie  may  bcAvail  the  madness  of 
liis  .-spirit,  and  hoc  that  he  was  altogether  without  excuse. 

/'(isca/.  W(!  n(!vt'i'  do  evil  so  (■Hbctiudly  as  when  we  are  led 
to  do  it  liv-  a  fals"  principle  of  conscience. 

Xdjwifon.  Then-  is  no  class  of  men  so  diincLdt  to  he  managed 
in  a  Stale,  as  (Im-e  M'hosc  intentiuns  arc  honest,  but  whose  con- 
.-cicnccs  are  l)i'\vi(ched. 

].)8.  CONSCIENCE  rUUSuks  THE  GUILTY. 
D.   Wehxtvr.     TJK.'n^  is  no  evil  which  we  (;ainiot  face  or  fly 
from,  but  the  consciousness  of  duly  disregarded.' 

lb.  A  sense  of  duty  pursues  us  ever.  If  we  take  to  our- 
selves the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  utmost  parts 
of  the  sea,  duty  performed  or  duty  violated  is  still  with  us,  for 
our  happiness  or  our  misery.  If  we  say  tlie  darkness  shall 
cover  us,  in  the  darkness  as  in  the  light,  our  obligations  are  yet 
with  us.  We  cannot  escape  their  power,  nor  fly  from  their 
presence.  They  are  with  us  in  this  life,  will  be  with  us  at  ita 
close ;  and  in  that  scene  of  inconceivable  solemnity,  which  lies 
yet  farther  onward,  we  shall  still  lind  ourselves  surrounded  by 
the  consciousness  of  duty,  to  pain  us  wherever  it  has  been  vio- 
lated, and  to  console  us  so  far  as  God  may  have  given  us  grace 
to  perfonn  it. 

Ed.  Tliei'c  is  no  emancipation  from  a  guilty  conscience,  but 
deliverance  from  sin. 

London.     Deep  in  the  heart  is  an  avenging  power, 

Conscious  of  right  and  wrong.     There  is  no  shape 
Reproach  can  take,  one  half  so  terrible, 
As  when  that  shape  is  given  by  ourselves. 
There  is  no  wretciiedness  like  self-reproach. 
Sh.    Who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time. 

The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 
The  pangs  of  love  despised,  the  law's  delay, 
The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes, 
(When  he  himself  might  his  own  exit  raake^ 
With  a  bare  bodkin  ?  )     "WTio  would  fardels  bear, 
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To  gnint  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life  ; 
But  that  tho  dread  of  soinetliinjr  after  death, — 
The  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourn 
iS'o  traveller  returns,  —  puzzles  the  will ; 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have, 
Tlian  lly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 
Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all. 
lb.     Conscience  is  a  thousand  swords. 
Vurle.     Conscience  has  a  thousand  witnesses,  and  is  next  to 
God  in  judgment. 

15!).  CONSCIENCE  AIDS  THE  JUST. 
Varle.     A  good  conscience  is  to  the  soul  what  health  is  to 
the  body.     It  preserves  a  constant  serenity  within  us,  and  more 
than  countervails  all  the  calamities  and  afllictions  that  can  be- 
fal  us. 

As  health  is  the  paradise  of  the  lx)dy,  so  a  good  conscience 
is  the  paradise  of  the  soul. 

Paul     Our  nejoicing  is  this,  tlie  testimony  of  our  conscience. 

Ed.     Conscience  rewards  her  obedient  subjects  and  servants 
better  than  any  other  eartlily  master,  external  or  internal.     The 
righteous  have  a  perennial  source  of  exquisite  internal  joy 
which  tlie  world  can  neitlicr  give  nor  take  away. 
100.   CONSIDERATION. 

Ed.     Proper  consideration  will  do  that  for  vice,  which  patent 
medicines  ^jj-owz'se  for  disease. 

lb.  Human  consideration,  like  a  jumping  horse,  is  almost 
always  to  be  found  out  of  the  right  place.  God  requires  n- 
to  "  consider  that  the  Lord  he  is  God,"  and  to  "  consider  his 
wondrous  works,"  and  their  own  ways.  He  laments  that  they 
will  not  «  consider  their  latter  end."  And  he  complains  of  thein 
that  "  they  consider  not  in  their  hearts  that  he  remembers  all 
their  wickedness."  These  most  important  objects  are  the  last 
ones  that  mankind  are  disposed  to  consider.  But  «  God  has 
made  his  wonderful  works  to  be  remembered  ; "  and  if  men  will 
not  attend  to  them  here,  they  shall  attend  to  them  hereafter, 
vyhen  consideration  will  be  painful  beyond  all  present  anticipa- 
tion or  conception.     [See  791.] 
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101.  CONSISTKNCY. 

Coiisistcncy,  thou  art  a  jewel. 

JSm.  Soraewhort!  there  must  be  n  system  of  Divine  truth 
that  is  eonsistent  with  iti^elf,  with  facts,  with  common  Reuse, 
conscience,  and  the  Bible. 

Jb.  Consistency  is  the  beauty  and  ornament,  if  not  the  es- 
sence of  good  preaching.  This  arises  from  considering  the 
relation  which  one  truth  bears  to  an(^her,  and  which  eiu"!!  bears 
to  the  whole  counsel  of  God. 

He:  ry.  In  all  God's  providences,  it  is  gooti  to  compare  his 
■woitl  and  his  works  together  ;  for  we  shall  find  a  beautiful  har- 
mony between  them,  and  that  they  mutually  illustrate  each 
other. 

God's  univeree  has  a  perfect  symmetry.  Sin  has  covered, 
but  not  annihilated,  the  harmony  that  fills  heaven,  and  will  yet 
fill  the  earth  with  ecstasy. 

Ed.  Consistency  is  a  kind  of  Century-plant,  whose  blos- 
soms are  far  between ;  or  a  bird  of  paradise,  that  seldom  ia 
seen  alighted  uixmi  the  earth. 

lb.  Truth  maintains  a  constaiit  warfare,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, against  all  error,  but  knows  no  civil  war.  Ko  self-evi- 
dent principle  is  clearer,  than  that  truth  is,  and  ever  must  be, 
harmonious  in  all  its  parts.  Facts  always  confinn  each  other. 
Mathematical  truths  have  no  power  to  subvert  moral  truths. 
[See  153.] 

162.  CONTAGION,  CONTAMINATION. 

One  scabbed  sheep  infects  the  whole  flock. 

Ed.  Men  are  thrown  into  a  panic  by  physical  contagion ; 
but  run  into  monil  contamination,  inconceivably  more  loathsome. 
al)ominable,  and  dangerous,  without  fear  or  hesitation.  In  this 
respect,  they  are  as  wise  as  doves,  who  are  devoid  of  wisdom, 
and  as  harmless  as  those  serpents,  who  are  sure  to  bite  and 
poison. 

Ih.  Thei"e  is  a  single  source  of  contamination  in  the  United 
States,  which  most  of  our  leaders  strangely  and  obstinately  over- 
look, that  has  already  spoiled  the  beauty,  and  tarnished  the 
glory,  and  jeopardized  the  vital  interests  of  the  nation.     Some 
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of  us  call  It  tlio  "  cornor-stonc  of  American  liberty  and  hnppi- 
ness,"  but  all  the  rest  of  tlie  world  know  it  to  be  like  a  millstone 
around  one's  neck  in  the  midr<t  of  the  sea.  American  slavery 
will  soon  sink  nil  who  iiphoM  it.  in  infamy  deep  and  dire. 
[See  131).] 

ICX  COXTEMPLATIOX. 
Cowper.   Therefore  in  contomplutioii  is  his  blisa, 

Whose  power  is  such,  that  whom  she  lifts  from  earth 
She  makes  fan\iliar  wilh  a  Iieavoii  unseen, 
And  shows  him  jrlorics  yet  to  be  revealed. 
Fd.     Contemplation,  C'onsideratioii,  and  ^Meditation  on  things 
heavenly  and  divine,  tliree  dnties  and  privileges  strangely  ne- 
glected by  mankind.     Tin  y  avc  tlu-  essence  of  rationality,  the 
imperative  demand  of  wisdom,  and,  to  the  virtuous,  they  give 
mo:,t  exquisite  enjoyment.     Wiiy  has  God  taken  so  min-h  pains 
to  reveal  the  general  resurrection  and  judgment,  the  glories  of 
heaven  and  miseries  of  hell  —  the  i)rospectivc  view  of  redemp- 
tion and  eternal  progression,  and  other  marvellous  objects  of 
faith,  but  to  invite  and  encourage  contemplation? 
Ifil.  CONTE.MPT. 
Sneers  are  the  Ijlasts  that  pn'ee<ie  quarrels. 
None  but  the  contemptii)Ie  li-ar  contempt. 
Contempt  is  t!ie  l)est  ri'tiini  for  scurrility.    Btf.  Our  Saviour 
taught  and  practised  another  and  hetler  way,  —  that  of  silence, 
and  overcoming  tlie  evil  with  o-ood. 

Franldin.  Ciiristianity  commands  us  to  pass  by  injuries; 
policy,  to  let  them  jmiss  i»y  m. 

Hate  injures  not  others  :  it  is  contempt  that  does  the  mischief. 
Since  nothing  is  so  intoK    .l.le  as  contempt,  beware  how  you 
inflict  it. 

Contemi)t  is  the  sharpe.;t  reproof,  seldoni  the  most  salutary. 

Ed.  Be  not  indifferent  to  con;,  mpt,  even  fi-om  very  ordi- 
nary people,  but  rather  hwk  well  to  tlie  cause  of  it. 

lb.  Some  contempt  is  "  beneath  contempt,"  like  the  kicking 
in  the  following  anecdote.  JMr.  A.,  a  large  man  of  great 
Btrength  and  self  possession,  well  versed  in  law,  and  quite  in- 
fluential, while  bearing  down  upon  his  opi)onents  in  town  neet- 
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irif^  on  fui  rxcitin;^  (jui-isHoii,  riH'civcd  u  violmt  kii-k  fi-om  Mr. 
li.,  u  very  siiiiiU  nivl  )>iisniomit«-  inaii,  ol'  tlu;  opposite  party. 
Mr.  A.  rcoi'ivt'tl  th^  t^uiiicwhut  paintul  iusult  with  nil  the  self 
possession  tif  ii  Talleymnd,  tir.<l  took  no  notice  of  it,  but  ihiishcd 
his  speech.  On  reflection  ilurinj^  the  niyht,  Mr.  H.  wivs  led  to 
i'ear  that  the  mildness  of  Mr.  A.  was  only  a  calm  before  a 
stonn ;  and  early  next  nioniing,  feurinjj  a  legal  sunmiuns,  I'.as- 
tened  to  the  house  of  Mr.  A.  and  said, to  him,  "  I  ara  very  sorry 
about  that  afiiiir  yesterday ;  I  was  a  gootl  deal  excited,  and  I 
thought  I  would  come  down  this  morning  and  settle  it."  "  What 
do  you  refer  to  ?  "  said  Mr.  A.  "  Why  I  kicked  you,  you  know, 
yesterday,  in  town  meeting."  «  Did  you  ?  "  said  Mr.  A.,  "  I 
did  n't  know  any  thing  about  it." 

Jb.  Some  professed  Chnstians  cherish  contemptuous  feelings 
towards  persons  belonging  to  rival  professions,  rival  denomina- 
tions, and  those  jMxssessing  disagreeable  manners.  Among  these, 
they  commonly  include  their  personal  enemies.  With  such  feel- 
ings, they  are  very  prone  to  form  a  habit  of  backbiting.  Their 
contemptuous  denuneiatiuis  place  .hem  on  a  level  with  those  they 
reproach.  This  practice  ruins  their  influence  to  do  good,  and 
makes  them  unworthy  of  Christian  fellowship  themselves.  One 
such  sinner  destroyeth  much  good,  and  brings  immense  reproach 
up(Mi  the  cause  of  truth  which  he  professes  to  advocate.  It  is 
impossible  to  measure  the  evils  which  one  influential  person 
may  do  in  a  neighborl.ood  and  society,  wlio  falls  into  this  mis- 
chievous error.     [See  840.] 

•  165.  CONTENTMENT. 

A  contented  mind  is  a  continual  feast. 

Contentment  is  perpetual  riches  and  honor. 

Addison.  Contentment  produces,  in  aome  measure,  all  those 
effects  which  the  alchymist  usually  ascribes  to  what  he  calls  the 
philasopher's  stone  ;  and  if  it  does  not  bring  riches,  it  does  the 
same  thing  by  banishing  the  desire  of  them.  If  it  cannot  re- 
move the  disquietudes  arising  from  a  man's  mind,  body,  or  for- 
tune, it  makes  him  easy  under  them. 

Swain.  That  lovely  bird  of  paradise,  Christian  Content- 
ment, can  sit  and  sing  in  a  cage  of  affliction  and  confinement,  or 
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thy  bight,"  is  the  diid'note  in  its  «destial  ._..„. 

.Sf>tra/«'«.  Coiitentmont  is  natuml  wealth  T  luxury,  artificial 
|)ovt'rty. 

Content  is  tho  piiilosoplic's  stone,  that  turns  everything  it 
toiu'lies  into  gold. 

It  18  ft  great  blessing  ?o  possess  what  one  wishes.  An  ancient 
l.liilosopher  replied,  ]t  is  a  greater,  not  to  desire  what  one  does 
not  possess. 

He  is  not  poor  that  hath  not  much,  but  he  that  wants  more. 
A\ant  lies  .n  wishing.  He  Imks  most  that  desires  raost.  He 
is  richest  who  does  not  covet,  and  desires  least.  Tlie  most  con- 
tented are  th(!  most  happy. 

St'cler.  A  contentL'd  heart  is  an  even  sea,  in  the  midst  of 
all  storms. 

S/i.     Poor  and  content  is  rich,  and  rich  enough  ; 
liut  riches,  endless,  is  as  poor  as  winter. 
To  him  that  always  fears  he  shall  be  poor. 
JtJd.     The  way  to  be  contented  is  to  have  and  properly  exe- 
cute a  firm  purpose  to  get  and  do  the  greatest  possible  good. 
Notlung  short  of  this  can  fill  the  heart  of  a  moral  agent  with 
content. 

He  who  is  contented,  and  masier  of  himself,  in  a  homely 
retreat,  with  a  little,  enjoys  the  wealth  and  curiog'ties  of  the 
world,  hotter  than  the  rich  and  powerful  who  possess  them. 

The  happie.  --e  those,  who,  in  the  things  of  this  life  are 
content  with  food  and  raiment;  — not  luxuries,  but  food;  not 
ornament,  but  raiment, 

The  ambition  of  acquitting  yourself  well  in  your  present  sta- 
tioc,  is  more  noble  than  the  greatest  efforts  to  rise  above  it. 

The  way  to  have  aU  you  want,  is  to  want  only  what  you  can 
have. 

Wtlbye.     There  is  a  jewel  which  no  Indian  mine  can  buy, 
No  chemic  art  can  counterfeit ; 
It  makes  mer  rich  in  greatest  poverty, 
Makes  water  wine,  turns  wooden  cups  to  gold  j 
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-  Seldom  it  comes,  to  f(;\v  from  lioaven  sent, 
That  much  in  little  —  all  in  nought —  Content. 
H.  K.  White.  Content  can  soothe,  where  e'er  by  fortune  placed, 
Can  rear  a  gard(.>n  in  a  desert  waste  : 
Tills  is  the  charm  by  sages  often  told, 
Converting  all  it  touches  into  gold. 
Lady  Manners.  Contentment,  rosy  dimpled  fair, 
Thou  brightest  daughter  of  the  sky ; 
Why  dost  thou  to  the  hut  repair. 
And  from  the  gilded  palace  fly  ? 

I  've  traced  thee  to  the  shepherd's  cheek, 
I've  marked  thee  in  the  milk-maid's  smile; 
I  've  heard  thee  loudly  laugh  and  speak, 
Amid  the  sons  of  want  and  toil. 

But  in  the  circles  of  the  great. 
Where  fortune's  gifts  are  all  combined, 
I  've  sought  thee  early,  sought  thee  late. 
Yet  ne'er  thy  lofty  form  could  find. 

Since  then  from  wealth  and  pomp  ye  flee, 
I  ask  but  competence  and  thee.     [See  424,  574.] 
IGG.  CONTRACTS. 
Whenever  you  buy  or  sell,  let  or  hire,  make  a  definite  bar- 
gain, and  never  trust  to  the  flattering  lie,  "  We  shan't  disagree 
about  trijii^s." 

The  best  contracts  are  covenants  to  do  good,  depending  upon 
God.     [See  G2.] 

167.  CONTRASTS. 
Ecdesiasticiis.  All  things  are  double,  one  against  another. 
Good  is  set  against  evil,  and  life  against  death  ;  so  is  the  godly 
against  the  sinner,  and  the  sinner  against  the  godly.  Look 
upon  all  the  works  of  the  iNIost  High,  and  there  are  two  and 
two,  one  against  another. 

Pythagoras.  If  there  be  light,  then  there  is  darkness;  if 
cold,  then  heat ;  if  height,  depth  also ;  if  solid,  then  fluid ;  hard- 
ness and  softness ;  roughness  and  smoothness  ;  calm  and  tem- 
pest ;  prosperity  and  adversity ;  life  and  death. 
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/f'lrrni.  Tlic  periods  uf  nature  and  of  human  atTalrs,  are 
niamlalnc'd  l.y  n  ivvi\>\\ir.\\  >utrc.-sion  of  eontrai-ies. 

ProJ.  Park.  As  in  tlie  hmnan  body  there  are  antagonist 
mnsch's,  so  in  tiic  spirit  hope  linds  its  opposite  in  despair";  joy, 
in  sorrow  ;  confidence,  in  fear ;  in  short,  every  emotion  has  its 
correlate ;  and  one  cannot  be  fully  understood  apart  from  its 
connection  with  the  olhei-. 

Ed.  There  is  nothing  like  contrasts  to  impress  natural  and 
moral  truths  and  beauties.  We  best  see  the  beauties  of  lioli- 
ness,  by  viewing  them  in  contrast  with  the  defoi-raities  of  sin. 
The  moral  excellence  of  righteousness  is  impressed  by  the 
turpitude  of  unrighteousness.  Contrasts  are  not  mere  reflectors  ; 
they  are  magnifiers.  Solomon,  the  wisest  man,  and  David,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  imd  poets  of  antiquity,  made 
more  use  of  contrasts,  in  ilhistrat  truth,  than  of  any  if  not 
all  things  beside.  In  nothing  does  the  wisdom  of  God  appear 
more  glorious  and  impressi\  e,  than  in  devising  the  manifold  and 
astonishing  contrasts  that  appear  in  the  plan  of  creation  and 
redemption.  These  contrasts  have  been  used  for  the  most 
valualde  purposes  in  this  life,  and  will  be  forever  used  for  still 
more  valuable  and  important  i)urposes  in  the  life  to  come.  To 
sweep  away  these  natural,  moral,  and  manifold  contrasts,  as  the 
ignoble  wicked  desire,  woulil  be  to  annihilate  the  most  essential 
means  of  progress,  and  remove  the  substantial  productions  of 
Divine  wisdom. 

168.  CONTRAST  AMONG  MEN. 

Secher.  Now,  the  world  judges  the  godly ;  hereafter,  the 
godly  shall  judge  the  world. 

£d.  In  the  life  that  now  is,  the  righteous  are  the  downtrodden, 
the  crushed,  the  persecuted,  the  afflicted,  the  hated,  for  Christ's 
sake  ;  and  the  wicked  are  the  possessors  of  the  power,  wealth, 
honors,  and  popular  influence  of  the  world.  Jn  the  life  to  come, 
the  wicked  (however  gigantic  in  intellect)  will  be  the  poor,  the 
miserable,  the  abject,  the  iidieritors  of  "  shame  and  everlasting 
contempt;"  while  the  righteous  will  be  "the  bride,  the  Lamb's 
wife,"  the  passessors  of  the  treasures  of  the  universe,  the  "  kings," 
the  "priests,"  the  nobility  of  creation. 
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I()l|.  CONTROVERSY. 

"Wlien  Grook  meets  Greek,  tlieii  comes  the  tug  of  war. 

£m.  Ju^;t  definitions,  like  ju.st  desorijition,*,  either  prevent 
or  put  an  end  to  disputes. 

Beecher.  The  opinion,  that  controversy  is  of  no  use,  because 
disputants  seldom  convince  each  other,  is  derived  from  a  very 
limhed  view  of  the  subject.  It  is  nearer  the  truth  to  say,  that 
no  great  advance  has  ever  b(*n  made  in  science,  religion,  or 
politics,  without  controversy.  And  cei-lain  it  is.  that  no  era  of 
powerful  theological  discussion  has  ever  passed  away,  Avithout 
an  abiding  eflect  in  favor  of  truth.  The  discussions  of  Augus- 
tine, of  Luther,  and  of  Calvin,  are  felt  to  this  day  ;  and  the  con- 
troversial writings  of  Edwards  have  been  to  error,  what  the 
mounds  and  dykes  of  Holland  have  been  to  the  sea. 

Kcligious  contention  is  Satan's  harvest.  Ed.  Not  always. 
When  Paul  and  Stephen  contended  with  errorisis,  (Ac.  6 :  9, 10, 
and  9:  29,  and  19:  8-10.)  religious  controversy  was  Satan's 
hlast,  instead  of  harcext.  Pei'sons  of  a  jjerverse  heart,  however, 
are  prone  to  lose  their  reason  when  they  engage  in  controversy. 

A  man  is  always  in  a  hurry  to  defend  his  weak  side. 

Eel.  Defend  trutli,  by  the  truth,  and  Inith  will  embrace  you 
as  an  ally. 

lb.  Persons  opposed  to  all  religious  controversy,  are  tlie 
ones  whose  religion  will  not  bear  the  examination  of  thorough, 
searching  controversy.  A  controversialist  who  stings  his  adver- 
sary, adds  to  his  energy  and  venom. 

To  confute  an  opponent  is  not  always  to  coinince  him,  even 
if  he  be  fair-minded,  lie  may  have  convictions  deeper  than 
his  arguments,  and  the  latter  not  duly  investigated. 

Scott.  Tliose  who  will  have  the  last  words  in  dispute,  seldom 
have  truth  on  their  side. 

Controversy  with  a  man  Avithout  principles,  is  like  pulling 
hair  with  a  man  who  is  bald.     [See  242,  oOo.] 

170.  CONTROVERSY,  RELIGIOUS. 
Em.     Religious  disputes  may  be  of  great  service  to  the  cause 
of  truth.     Our  Saviour,  who  declined  all  other  controversies, 
frequently  disputed  upon  religious  subjects.     Paul  encountered 
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the  Athenian  philosophers,  and  refuted  their  subtle  objections 
against  Christianity,  by  fair  reasoning.  And  it  appears  from 
the  history  of  tiie  Church,  that  the  pen  of  controversy  has  been 
successfully  (nnployed,  from  age  to  ago,  in  defending  and  pro- 
pagutnig  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 

D'Alemberf,  the  celebi-ated  inlidel,  speaking  of  the  Protestant 
Kotormation,  says  :  Tlie  now  doctrines  of  the  reformers,  dc- 
londed  on  one  side  and  attacked  on  the  other  with  that  ardor 
winch  the  cause  of  Go<l,  well  or  ill  understood,  is  alone  able  to 
nispn-e,  equally  obliged  their  defenders  and  their  opponents  to 
acquu-e  instruction.  Emulation,  animated  by  this  powerful 
motive,  increased  all  kin<ls  of  knowledge  ;  and  light,  raised  from 
amidst  error  and  dissension,  was  cast  upon  all  objects,  even 
such  as  appeared  most  foreign  to  those  in  dispute. 

£d.  Private  piques,  hatred,  envy,  etc.,  the  hinge  of  many 
theological  controversies,  which  excite  wonder  only  because  this 
fact  IS  unseen. 

171.  CONTROVERSIES  SOMETIMES  UNPROFITABLE 

Foolish  controversies  are  among  Satan's  devices,  to  prevent 
practical  godliness,  by  making  us  i.uzrlc  our  heads,  when  we 
should  be  inspecting  our  /learts. 

To  shoot  at  crows  is  powder  thrown  away. 

Bm.  You  can  never  throw  a  man  down  who  stands  upon 
nothing.  ^ 

■Ed.  It  is  in  vain  to  contend  with  persons  minus  in  first 
principles. 

lb     Those  controversies  are  always  contemptible,  and  com- 
monly  unprofitable,  though  vastly  the  most  common,  where  both 
parties  claim  the  truth,  and  trutli  disclaims  both. 
172.  CONVERSATION. 

Laoater  The  freer  you  feel  yourself  in  the  presence  of 
another,  the  more  free  is  he.     Wlio  is  free,  makes  free. 

M.  As  a  servant  is  the  most  active  when  laboring  for  him- 
self, so  conversation  is  usually  the  most  brisk  when  the  subject 
'c  (tutobiogvaphy. 

Common  conversation  is  the  best  mirror  of  the  heart. 

Conversation  m.akes  a  man  what  he  is. 
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lie  w]\o  converses  with  nobody,  knows  nothing. 

Lord  hiicon.  Rending  makes  a  full  man ;  conversation,  a 
readv  man  ;  and  writing,  an  exact  man. 

Clnre»<ioH.  Counsel  and  conversation  is  a  second  education, 
that  improves  all  the  virtue  and  corrects  all  the  vice  of  the 
former,  and  of  nature  itself. 

Temple.  The  first  ingredient  in  conversation  is  truth ;  the 
next,  good  sense  ;  the  third,  good  humor ;  and  the  fourth,  wit. 

By  reading,  we  enrich  the  mind ;  by  conversation,  polish  it. 

Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners.  ^ 

Nature's  gifts  begin  a  man,  e-lucation  enlarges,  conversation 

finishes  him. 

Conversation  is  of  great  moment;  manners,  humors,  nay 
opinions  are  hereby  insensibly  communicated. 

Em.  Words  are  the  medium  of  all  that  social  intercourse 
which  unites  the  interests  and  promotes  the  happiness  of  all  the 
human  race.  But  in  order  to  derive  any  real  benefit  from 
common  conversation,  men  must  honestly  speak  the  truth  one 

to  another. 

.173.  CONVERSION. 

Giving  the  heart  and  life  to  God  is  the  hai-dest,  easiest  thing 
in  the  world.  It  is  like  a  secret  in  ari  Jimetic,  exceedingly  hard 
till  discovered  ;  and  then  so  easy,  that  we  are  amazed  that  we 
did  not  understand  it  before. 

Seeker.  It  is  a  greater  favor  to  be  converted,  than  to  be 
created  ;  yea,  it  were  better  for  us  to  have  no  being,  than  not 
to  have  a  new  being. 

Ed.  Converstnn  —  A  duty,  indispensable,  to  be  performed  ; 
an  event  of  Providence,  to  be  prayed  for ;  and  a  change  to  be 
efTected  by  beUevers  with  the  use  of  means  ;  but  what  makes  it 
the  enigma  of  revealed  religion,  is  the  nature  of  the  change. 

[See  793.] 

174.  CONVICTION. 
Em.     It  is  one  of  the  last  things  of  which  sinners  are  con- 
vinced, that  all  the  struggles  and  strivings  of  the  carnal  mind 
are  utterly  in  vain,  and  that  while  in  ti.e  flesh  they  cannot 
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please  God,  and  appease  his  wrath.     But  of  this  the  Spirit  of 
God  convinces  them  before  lie  changes  their  hearts. 

No  man  ever  truly  believed,  who  was  not  first  made  sensible 
of  unbelief. 

Ed.  Conviction  used  to  be  a  convincement  of  deserving  the 
second  death,  accompanied  by  the  deatli  of  all  false  grounds  of 
hope.  So  Paul  died,  being  slain  by  the  law.  So  the  Pentecost 
converts  were  pricked  in  the  heart,  and  died.  But  conviction 
now  extensively  means  a  convincement  that  we  wish  to  escape 
future  punishment,  accompanied  by  a  hope  that  we  are  in  the 
way  to  heaven. 

175.  COPIOUSNESS. 

A  young  clergyman  having  preached  for  Dr.  Emmons, 
solicited  remarks.  The  Doctor  asked  him  if  he  ever  expected 
to  preach  again ;  and  on  being  answered  in  the  affinnative,  the 
Doctor  added,  "  I  wonder  where  you  '11  go  to  find  a  subject,  for 
you  have  preached  about  everything  to-day." 

Ed.  The  best  theme  for  copiousness  is  autobiography,  if  we 
may  judge  from  late  popular  speakers. 

176.  COUNTENANCE. 

Mihon.  Your  thoughts  close,  and  your  countenance  loose, 
you  will  go  safely  over  the  world. 

Chesterfield.  A  cheerful,  easy,  open  countenance  will  make 
fools  think  you  a  good-natured  man,  and  make  designing  men 
think  you  an  undesigning  one- 

Isaiah.  The  show  of  their  countenance  doth  witness  against 
them. 

^'  There 's  no  art 

To  find  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face. 

Ed.  Countenance  —  Nature's  mirror  of  the  mind  within, 
which  reveals  more  of  our  secrets  to  critical  observers  than  we 
are  apt  to  believe. 

lb.  The  flushing  of  the  blood  in  the  face,  is  a  Divinely 
established  method  of  daguerreotyping  passion  and  guilt. 

Ik  Tht  Datfmrreotype  Artist.  He  catches  a  perfect  glimpse 
of  our  present  countenance,  and  stereotypes  it  for  posterity,  in 
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spite  of  the  changes  which  time  is  annually  producing,  or  the 
spoliation  which  death  may  at  any  time  eifect  in  the  original. 
177.  COUNTERACTION. 

Ed.  That  is  a  kind  and  wonder-working  Providence  which 
sometimes  counteracts  the  tendency  of  vice,  and  makes  it  punish 
and  cure  itself. 

lb.  Over-action  frequently  occasions  counteraction ;  as  Ha- 
inan's cruelty;  and  excessive  eating,  drinking,  and  labor. 

lb.     Men  and  devils  act,  but  God  counteracts,  and  makes 
both  the  actions  and  counteractions  fulfil  his  purposes. 
178.  COUNTERFEITS,  COUNTERFEITING. 

There  are  no  counteifeits  of  what  is  worthless. 

Ed.  Countei-feit  money  is  a  bad  thing,  counterfeit  character 
is  worse ;  but  counterfeit  i-eligion  is  of  all  things  the  most  abom- 
inable and  dangerous. 

179.  COURAGE. 

When  Chrysostom  had  offended  the  Empress  Eudoxia,  and 
received  from  her  a  threatening  message,  he  answered,  Go  tell 
her  I  fear  nothing  but  sin. 

What  is  the  courage  of  a  soldier  ?  Brawny  muscles,  inflex- 
ible will.  What  is  Christian  courage  ?  Trusting  in  God,  in  the 
midst  of  dangers. 

Macbeth.    I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man  ; 
Who  dares  do  more,  is  none. 

Em.  It  requires  great  courage  and  self-denial  to  stand  up 
for  God,  and  speak  on  his  behalf,  in  maintaining  the  great  and 
precious  truths  which  he  has  revealed  in  his  Word,  and  which 
are  every  day  and  everywhere  spoken  against. 

R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  (M.  G.)  It  requires  far  more  courage  to 
resist  the  war-cry,  than  to  yield  before  it.  It  requires  more 
moral  firmness,  and  greater  qualities  of  mind,  to  withstand  the 
first  outbursts  of  popular  fury,  and  calmly  to  appeal  to  the  sober 
second  thought  of  a  reflectuig  people,  than  to  be  the  hero  of  an 
hundred  battle-fields. 

Ed=  Dare  to  do  your  whole  duty.  This  makes  the  true 
hero. 

It  is  a  noble  courage  to  know  how  to  yield.    [See  82,  809.] 
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180.  COURTESY. 
William  Wirt  to  his  Daughter.  Tlie  way  to  make  yourself 
pleasing  to  others,  is  to  show  that  you  care  for  tliem.  Let  every 
one  see  that  you  care  for  them,  by  showing  thorn  what  Steme 
so  happily  calls  "the  small,  sweet  courtesies  of  life"  —  those 
courtesies  in  which  there  is  no  parade;  and  v/hich  manifest 
themselves  by  tender  and  affectionate  looks,  and  little  kind  acts 
of  attention  —  giving  others  the  preference  in  every  little  enjoy- 
ment at  the  table,  in  the  field,  walking,  sitting,  or  standing. 
This  is  the  spirit  that  gives  to  your  time  of  life,  and  to  your 
sex,  its  sweetest  charms.  It  constitutes  the  sum  total  of  all  the 
witchcraft  of  woman.  The  seeds  of  love  can  never  grow  but 
under  the  warm  and  genial  influence  of  kind  feelings  and  affec- 
tionate manners.  Vivacity  goes  a  great  way  in  young  persons. 
It  calls  attention  to  her  who  displays  it ;  and  if  it  then  be  found 
associated  witli  a  generous  sensibility,  its  execution  is  irre.vstible. 
On  the  contrary,  if  it  be  found  in  alliance  with  a  cold,  haughty, 
selfish  heart,  it  produces  no  farther  effect,  except  an  adverse 
one. 

Courtesy  on  one  side  only  lasts  not  long. 
Men  in  general  are  willing  to  be  led,  if  they  are  led  courte- 
ously. 

Less  of  your  courtesy,  and  more  of  your  coin,  would  render 
many  persons  more  acceptable. 

Do  not  mislead  yourself  by  expecting  m.ore  attention,  courtesy, 
and  confidence  than  you  show.  Ed.  Unless  you  are  doing 
something. 

Ed.  Courtesy  to  a  literary  man,  a  Christian,  or  even  a  man 
of  active  business,  consists  in  promptly  appearing  at  their  call 
in  the  attire  that  happens  to  be  on,  and  in  preparing  them  a 
meal  in  the  least  possible  time ;  not  in  preparing  the  most  kinds 
and  best  quality  of  food.  When  dandies  call,  deck  ;  when  sen- 
sualists, cook,  if  you  would  please, 

lb.  Christian  courtesy,  founded  in  true  benevolence,  and 
guided  by  scriptural  rules,  is  adapted  greatly  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  society,  and  prepare  the  way  for  revivals  of  pure 
and  undefiled  religion. 
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Ed.  It  is  impossible  to  maintain  the  domestic,  I*eligiou.^, 
moral,  literary,  and  politieal  sussociationsof  life, '^"'1  transaetour 
necessary  business,  without  intercourse  with  those  who  have 
great  and  numerous  faults.  Christ  ate  with  Pharisees,  pub- 
licans, and  sinners  ;  and  Paul  became  all  things  to  all  men,  in 
Christian  courtesy  and  condescension,  that  by  all  means  he  might 
save  some.  Indeed,  all  the  intercourse,  attention,  and  civilities 
necessary  to  gain  the  eyes,  the  ears,  and  the  consciences  of 
sinners,  are  among  the  plain  and  indisputable  duties.  Many 
prejudices  are  to  be  allayed,  much  stupid  crabbedness  to  be 
overcome,  and  a  multitude  of  hateful  things  to  be  borne  with, 
if  we  would  convert  all  orts  of  sinners  from  the  error  of  their 
ways,  and  all  sorts  of  hypocrites  from  their  blindness  and  delu- 
sions. There  is  a  wide  field  for  Christian  courtesy  and  kindness, 
that  does  not  involve  decisive  manifestation  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship and  the  practice  of  these  virtues  is  indispensable  to  Chris- 
tian influence  and  usefulness. 

181.  COVENANT  OF  GRACE. 

Spring.  Such  is  the  beauty,  the  generosity  of  God's  love, 
that  the  covenant  relation  of  Q:\ery  family  to  him  and  his 
church  is  decided  by  the  believing,  and  not  the  unbelieving 
parent.  This  is  a  most  wonderful  and  gracious  arrangement, 
and  so  full  of  encouragement,  that  the  believing  parent  cannot 
hope  too  much  from  God  for  his  or  her  children.  The  irreligion 
that  is  in  a  family  may  throw  obstacles  not  a  few,  to  the  religious 
culture  of  the  rising  generation  ;  but  because  the  religion  that 
is  there  is  of  God's  planting,  his  faithfulness  is  pledged  to  sus- 
tain and  give  it  influence. 

Ed.  The  covenant  of  grace  is  the  medium  of  God's  manifold 
spiritual  mercies  to  our  race.  It  involves  infinite  condescension, 
and  faithfulness  equally  marvellous.  Though  it  is  a  very  seri- 
ous matter  to  be  in  covenant  with  such  a  terrible  rebuker  of 
covenant  sins,  it  is  infinitely  the  most  ^esirable  relation  conceiv- 
able in  the  world,  for  it  is  well  ordered  in  all  things,  and  sure. 
182.  COVETOUSNESS. 

TiUotson.  The  covetous  man  heaps  up  riches,  not  to  enjoy 
them,  but  to  have  them  ;  and  starves  himself  in  the  midst  of 
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plenty,  and  ino.^t  iiniiatiirally  cheats  and  robs  liimsclf  of  that 
which  is  his  own  ;  and  makes  a  hard  shift  to  be  as  poor  and 
miserable  with  a  great  estate,  as  any  man  can  be  without  it. 

A  prodigal  son  succeeds  a  covetous  father. 
Cowley.    The  covetous  man  is  a  downright  centaur,  a  dmught- 
horse.     He  is  an  indigent,  needy  slave  —  will  hardly  allow  him- 
self clothes  and  board-wages. 

Charity  begins  at  home :  AW.  The  charity  of  the  covetous, 
and  maintains  remarkable  unity  of  pin-pose. 

Bacon.  Th(>  covetous  man  cannot  so  properly  be  said  to 
possess  wealth,  as  wealth  to  possess  him. 

Spring.  The  spirit  of  the  world  is  grasping  and  covetous. 
It  is  inordinately  desirous  of  wealth,  and  excessively  eager  to 
obtain  and  possess  the  treasures  of  time.  It  is  gay  or  pensive, 
as  secular  prospects  wax,  or  wane.  It  is  stagnant  and  spirit- 
less, only  when  it  sees  there  is  nothing  to  gain,  or  to  lose,  by 
enterprise.  Be  it  disappointed  or  gratified,  the  more  vehement 
are  its  desires ;  and  never  is  it  so  satisfied  as  to  say,  It  is  enough. 
[See  59,  612,  854] 

183.  COWARDICE. 

Giles.  I  have  studied  in  vain  to  find  out  what  a  coward  is 
good  for.  JtJd.  Cowards  serve  to  detect  traitors  in  the  army, 
and  hypocrites  in  the  church. 

He  who  dare  not  avow  his  religious  and  moral  principles,  is 
the  true  coward  ;  he  who  will  not,  is  a  knave. 

To  tyrannize  where  there  is  no  resistance,  is  cowardly  and 
base  in  the  extreme. 

The  men  most  brave  in  speech,  are  generally  most  cowardly 
in  action. 

There  is  no  reasoning  cowards  into  courage. 
184.  CREDIT. 

Credit  is  often  a  dangerous  temptation,  and  the  means  of 
destroying  itself.  Like  health,  it  is  preserved  only  by  prudence 
and  moderation. 

Ud.  Credit  is  good  or  bad,  as  the  means  of  its  attainment 
are  honest  or  deceitful.     Wealth,  gotten  by  deceit,  and  credit, 
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obtained  by  imposition,  are  dangerous  investments,  both  to  ti  e 
possessor  and  others. 

185.  CREDULITY. 

All  trust  in  him  who  has  been  guiUy  of  one  act  of  positive, 
cool  villany,  against  a  virtuous  and  noble  character,  ia  credulity, 
imbecility,  or  insanity. 

Who  knows  nothing,  fears  nothing. 

S/t.        He  has  a  free  and  open  nature. 

Who  thinks  men  honest,  that  but  seem  to  be  ; 

And  will  be  led  as  freely  by  the  nose. 

As  liorses  are. 

Who  reckons  without  his  host,  must  reckon  again. 

JSrf.  Who  buys  tlie  cheapest  ticket  buys  the  wrong  one,  and 
has  to  buy  another. 

Quackery  has  no  such  friend  as  credulity. 

£d.  Credulity  is  the  genuine  original  sin  of  mankind,  and 
about  as  hard  to  reform. 

186.  CRISES. 

Crises  develop  cliaracter,  as  storms  the  pilot,  peril  the  brave, 
and  the  seven  green  withes  the  strength  of  Samson. 

Sh.     There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
187.  CRITICS,  CRITICISM. 

Swtji.  The  long  dispute  among  the  philosophers  about  a 
vacuum,  may  be  determined  in  the  affirmative ;  that  it  is  to  be 
found  in  a  critic's  head.  They  are  at  best  but  the  drones  of 
the  learned  world,  who  devour  the  honey,  and  will  not  work 
themselves ;  and  a  writer  ed  no  more  regard  them  than  the 
moon  does  the  jarking  of  a  little  senseless  cur.  For,  in  spite 
of  their  terr".)le  roaring,  you  may,  with  half  ari  eye,  discover 
the  ass  und'jr  the  lion's  skin.  JEd.  Swift  denounces  the  critics, 
like  one  who  has  been  handled  by  them,  and  exemplifies  the 
"  roaring  "  he  detests. 

Ed.  Who  will  not  endure  thorough  searching,  and  pungent 
criticism,  is  unworthy  of  friendship  or  confidence,  and  worthy 
of  serious  suspicion. 

lb.  Criticism  —  a  most  indispensable,  parental,  and  friendly 
duty,  that  is  sadly  dispensed  with. 
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IL  It  is  ha/ardous  for  guperlii-ial  thinkt-rs  mid  readers  to 
grapple  in  erilieisai  with  the  protbuud.  They  reseiuhle  the 
archer,  who  fired  a  heavily  loaded  gun,  and  being  told  that  the 
deer  had  escaped,  uninjured,  replied,  it  would  have  been  other- 
wise, had  he  been  at  the  other  end  of  the  gun. 

188.  CRITICAL,  NICE,  niECISE. 

Lord,  J.  K.  It  is  one  of  the  nicest  mental  operations,  to  dis- 
tinguish between  what  is  very  ditneult,  and  what  is  impossible. 
Ed.  This  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  distinguishing  between 
many  professed  Christians,  and  non-professors. 

Ed.     Critical  work  demands  critical  attention. 
189.    CRUELTY,  VENOM. 

Montaigne.  The  greatest  vices  derive  their  propensity  from 
our  most  tender  infancy,  and  our  n.ost  important  eduction  de- 
pends on  the  nurse.  Mothers  are  mightily  pleased  to  see  a 
child  writhe  the  neck  of  a  chicken,  or  please  itself  with  hurting 
a  cat  or  dog  ;  and  such  wise  fathers  there  are  in  Ihe  world,  who 
consider  it  as  a  notable  mark  of  a  martial  spirit,  when  they  hear 
their  sons  miscrdl,  or  see  them  domineer  over  a  peasant  or 
lacquey,  that  dares  not  reply  or  turn  again  ;  and  a  great  sign 
of  wit,  when  they  see  them  cheat  and  overreach  their  play- 
fellows by  some  malicious  trick  of  treachery  and  deceit :  but 
these  are  the  true  seed  and  roots  of  crueltj-,  tyranny,  and 
treason. 

Ed.     Some  persons  manifest  disinterested  benevolence,  and 
know  what  it  is  to  love  and  be  loved.     Others  manifest  disin- 
terested  malice,  or  a  disposition  id  do  mischief  for  its  own  sake. 
Cotcper.  Thus  haiTOony  and  family  accord 

Were  driven  from  Paradise ;  and  in  that  houi 
The  seeds  of  cruelty,  that  since  have  swelled 
To  such  gigantic  and  enormous  growth, 
Were  sown  in  human  nature's  fruitful  soil. 
Hence  date  the  persecution  and  the  j^ain 
That  man  inflicts  on  all  inferior  kinds. 
Regardless  of  their  plaints.    To  raake  him  sr>orL 
To  gratify  tlie  frenzy  of  his  wrath. 
Or  hia  base  gluttony,  are  causes  good 
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And  jiisf  in  lii*  ftpcouiit,  why  bird  and  l)oast 
Should  siitr«"r  tortidf,  and  tlic  stn-ain-*  ho  dyed 
With  blood  of  thoir  inhiihitaiits  impaled. 
Earth  groans  hcni'ntii  the  burden  of  a  war 
Waged  w  "*'»  defencch'ss  innoconcc,  while  he, 
Not  satisfied  fo  prey  on  ail  around, 
Adds  tenfold  bitterness  of  deatli  l)y  pangs 
Needless,  and  first  torinenls  ere  lie  dcNours. 
Jb.         Ye,  tiicrefore,  wlio  love  merey,  teaeli  your  sons 
To  love  it  too.     The  spring  time  of  our  years 
Is  soon  dishonored  and  defiled  in  most 
By  budding  ills,  that  asl<  a  prudent  hand 
To  check  them.    But,  alas  !  none  sooner  shoots, 
If  unr<;strained,  into  luxm-iant  growth, 
Than  cruelty,  most  dev'lisli  of  tliem  all. 
Jb.         Of  temper  as  envenomed  ius  an  asp, 
Censorious,  and  her  every  word  a  wasp : 
In  faitliful  memory  she  records  tlie  crimes, 
Or  real,  or  iictitions,  of  the  times  ; 
Laughs  at  the  reputations  she  has  torn, 
And  holds  ^'-m  dangling  at  arm's  length,  in  scorn. 
Unkindness  has  no  remedy  at  law.     £<i.  Then  let  public  in- 
dit'nation  arise  in  her  majesty,  and  command  unkindness  and 
oppression  to  cease.     [See  oGo,  OGl,  088.] 

190.  CRUELTY  TO  INSECTS. 
Cowpcr.     I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends, 

(Though  graced  with  polished  manners  and  fine  sense, 
Yet  wanting  sensibility,)  the  man 
Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm. 
An  inadvertent  step  may  crush  the  snail 
That  crawls  at  evening  in  the  pn'illi  path ; 
But  he  th.iL  has  humanity,  for'^w.iiiv  ;I 
AVill  tread  aside,  and  let  the  :;:.j*HUi  iive. 
ij.  Detested  sport, 

That  owes  its  pleasures  to  another's  pain  ; 
That  feeds  upon  the  sobs  and  dying  shrieks 
Of  harmless  nature,  dumb,  but  yet  endued 
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"VVitli  i-lociiicnw,  titiil  agonicji  inspire, 
Of  silent  tears  uud  li<  art-distendii,;.^  sighs! 
191.    CUNNING. 
Johnson.     The  whok'  power  of  ..nmin-  is  privative:  to  s/iy 
notiiing,  and  to  do  nofhin-,  is  the  utiuost  of  its  reaeh      Yet 
men  thus  narrow  hy  nature,  and  n.ean  by  art,  are  sometimes 
able  lo  rise  by  .he  n.is<.arria;r,,s  ..f  |,ravery,  and  the  openness 
"t  integrity,  and  waU-hin-  faihnvs,  an.l  snafhin-  oppoHunities, 
obtum  advantajres  whieh  belong  to  bi;rhi-r  eimruetert;. 

J'^m.     Of  all  animals,  I  most  heartily  detest  the  ibx. 
The  more  eumnn-  one  shows,  the  mon- others  distrust  him,  and, 
consequently,  the  less  can  his  ennning  prevail.     IJd.  This  may 
apply  to  open  cunning,  but  cunning  is  e.nuiing  'for  all  that.' 
192.  CTJPII),  Oil  FALLINt;  IN  LOVK. 
Tell  this  youth  what  't  is  to  love.  -— 
It  is  to  be  all  made  of  sighs  and  tears; 
It  is  to  be  all  mad.'  of  faith  and  service  ;  — 
It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fantasy, 
All  made  of  passion,  and  all  mjule  of  wishes  j 
All  adoration,  duty  and  observance, 
All  humbleness,  all  patience,  and  impatience, 
All  purity,  all  trial,  all  observance. 

O,  brawling  love  !  O,  loving  hate  ! 
O  anything,  of  nothing  first  create  ! 

0  heavy  lightness  !  seiious  vsmity ! 
Misshapen  chaos  of  well  sleeping  forms  ! 
Feather  of  lead,  bright  smoke,  cold  fire,  sick  health! 
StUl-walking  sleep,  that  is  not  what  it  is. 

1  leave  myself,  my  friends,  and  all  for  love. 
Thou  hast  metamorphosed  me ; 

Made  me  neglect  my  studies,  lose  my  time, 
War  with  good  counsel,  set  the  world  at  nau^^ht  j 
Made  wit  with  musing  weak,  heart  sick  withlhought. 

All  true  lovers  are 
Unstaid,  and  skittish  in  all  motions  else, 
Save,  in  the  constaBt  image  of  the  creature 
That  is  beloved.     ♦    *    * 
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Rouse  yourself;  and  tlie  weak  wanton  Cupid 
Shall  from  your  neck  unloose  hi;?  amorous  fold, 
And,  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  mane, 
Be  shook  to  air. 
Ed.   The  above  is  worth  admiring  for  its  description,  smil- 
ing at  for  its  subject,  and  reflecting  upon,  as  an  exposure  of  a 
too  common  folly  and  weakness  in  youth. 

193.  CUSTOM. 
Custom  surpasses  nature :  therefore  be  careful  what  you  ac- 
custom yourself  to  do. 

Adopt  a  proper  and  useful  course  of  conduct,  and  custom 
will  soon  make  it  the  most  agreeable. 

C'lstom  in  childhood  becomes  nature  in  manhood.  Custom 
is  second  nature.     [See  413.] 

194.  CUSTOMS,  SINFUL. 
Ed.    Who  wages  war  with  sinful  customs,  is  making  peace 
for  the  church  and  world. 

Em.  A  thousand  sinful  actions  are  not  so  injurious  to  the 
public  as  one  sinful  custom.  Sinful  actions  are  transient,  pro- 
duce their  effects,  and  immediately  cease.  But  a  sinful  custom 
is  permanent,  and  may  continue  its  destructive  influence  for 

ages. 

lb.  There  is  nothing  which  men  are  more  afraid  of,  than 
opposing  sinful  customs.  It  requires  no  great  strength,  no  great 
knowledge,  no  great  expense  to  oppose  sinful  customs.  But  it 
docs  require  great  courage  and  fortitude  of  mind.  Here  lies 
the  only  difficulty.  But  this  difficulty  is  generally  insurmount- 
able. Men,  who  can  braVe  the  perils  of  the  wilderness,  the 
perils  of  war,  and  the  perils  of  the  sea,  shrink  back  from  the 
dangers  of  opposing  sinful  customs.  The  bravest  general,  who 
has  often  led  his  army  intO  the  hottest  battle,  is  afraid  to  repri- 
mand his  fellow  officer,  or  to  correct  his  fellow  soldier,  for  a 
sinful  custom. 

lb.  God  will  excuse  none  from  opposing  sinful  customs. 
Though  he  kno^n'S  that  all  wish  to  be  excused,  yet  their  wishes 
will  not  move  him  to  excuse  them  from  a  plain  duty.  He  has 
expressly  said  to  every  person,  «  Thou  shalt  not  follow  a  multi- 
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of  darkness,  but  rather  reprove  them."  "Thou  .shalt  in  any 
wise  rebuke  thy  neighbor,  and  not  suffer  sin  upon  him" 
After  God  has  laid  such  solemn  injunctions  on  men  to  avoid  and 
oppose  sinful  customs,  they  must  be  guilty  of  the  greatest  pre- 
sumption, to  imagine  that  the  Lord  will  pardon  or  excuse  them, 
if  they  neglect  their  duty  in  this  thing. 

lb.  Christ  will  not  excuse  any  from  opposing  sinful  customs. 
He  came  into  the  world  to  condemn  sin  in  the  flesh.  And  while 
he  lived  among  sinful  customs,  he  uniformly  and  strenuously 
opposed  them.  He  began  his  ministry  by  preaching  agamst 
what  had  been  said  and  done  by  them  of  old  time.  Ile^ittacked 
without  fear  or  llivor  the  reigning  sinful  customs  of  the  Jewish 
nation. 

lb.  Sinful  customs  have  destroyed  their  thousands  and  ten 
thousands.  To  prevent  such  dreadful  evils,  must  be  the  duty 
of  every  person,  so  far  as  his  power  and  influence  extend. 
Nor  will  any  one's  conscience  excuse  him,  if  he  neglects  this 
plain  and  important  duty.  Though  men  desire  to  be°excused  • 
though  they  devise  arguments  of  excuse  ;  and  though  the  ar-u' 
ments  they  devise  in  their  own  defence  may  lead  others  to  ex- 
cuse  them;  yet  nothing  will  eflectually  excuse  them  before 
their  own  enlightened  consciences.  [See  895.] 

195.  DANCING. 

Dancing  makes  many  graceless,  where  it  makes  one  graceful. 

N.  r.  Evangelist.  Fanny  Ellsler  took  passage  for  Europe  in 
1841  with  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  pocket  as  the  fruit 
of  dancing  in  the  United  States  for  a  little  over  one  year 
Ed.  Fanny  Ellsler,  by  dancing,  made  more  vice  than  money, 
more  discovery  of  the  fools  than  of  the  face  of  the  country,  and 
carried  home  more  of  the  coin  than  the  thanks  of  the  good  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  for  her  visit. 

Ed.  Dancing  is  a  crazy  excitement,  a  costly  amusement,  and 
a  dissipating,  irreligious  custom,  when  arrayed  by  the  side  of  the 
true  dignity  and  duty  of  man. 

196.  DANGER. 

Prof.  Park.    Where  is  there  not  peril  on  this  earth,  spread 
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all  over  with  snares  and  pitfalls,  as  the  signs  and  results  of  trans- 
gression ?  Peril !  If  we  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  fly- 
anywhere  within  the  confines  of  probation,  we  shall  find  peril. 
He  who  made  us  meant  to  try  us,  and  danger  is  our  trial. 
Sh.  The  path  is  smooth  that  leadeth  unto  danger. 
The  danger  most  despised,  is  the  greatest,  and  commonly 
arrives  the  soonest. 

Better  face  a  danger  once,  than  to  be  always  in  fear. 
A  sense  of  danger  increases  with  years.     £Jd.  In  the  virtu- 
ous.   The  vicious  have  no  fear  of  God  hefore^their  eyes. 

Ed.     All  the  dangers  God  has  created  are  needed  to  restrain 
wickedness. 

It  is  the  presence  of  danger,  that  tests  presence  of  mind. 

197.  DARKNESS,  NIGHT. 
What  is  done  in  the  night  appears  in  the  day. 
Young.     Night,  sable  goddess !   from  her  ebon  throne. 
In  rayless  majesty  now  stretches  forth 
Her  leaden  sceptre  o'er  a  slumbering  world. 
Silence,  how  dead  !  and  darkness,  how  profound  I 
Nor  eye,  nor  listening  ear,  an  object  finds : 
Creation  sleeps.    'Tis  as  the  general  pulse 
Of  life  stood  still,  and  nature  made  a  pause ; 
An  awful  pause  !  prophetic  of  her  end. 
O  majestic  Night! 
Nature's  great  ancestor!   Day's  elder-bom! 
And  fated  to  survive  the  transient  sun ! 
By  mortals  and  immortals  seen  with  awe  ! 
A  starry  crown  thy  raven  brow  adorns. 
An  azure  zone  thy  waist ;  clouds,  in  heaven's  loom 
Wrought  through  varieties  of  shape  and  shade, 
In  ample  folds  of  drapery  divine. 
Thy  flowing  mantle  form  ;  and,  heaven  throughout, 
Voluminously  pour  thy  pompous  train. 
3.  By  night  an  atheist  believes  a  God. 

Night  is  fair  Virtue  5  iHimemofiui  iFienu : 
3.  Night  is  the  good  man's  friend  and  guardian  too; 

It  no  less  rescues  virtue  than  inspires. 
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Sable  Niglit,  mother  of  Dread  and  Fear, 

Ui)oii  the  world  dim  darkness  doth  displly, 

And  in  her  vaulty  prison  stows  the  day. 

£d.  "  Blackness  of  darkness  forever."  The  sinner's  final  in- 
heritance. 

«  Otiter  darkness:'     The  sinner's  dismal  landscape. 
«  Dark  fnozmtams,"    Tliat  hide  their  sun  forever 
"Mst  of  darkness."    That  will  dzwn  them  in  per.>etual 
sorrow.  * 

"  Thick  darkness."   Which  they  will  keenly  feel  eternally. 

^' Light  of  eternity."  A  bright,  azure  cloud,  that  wiU  cheer 
samts,  but  with  a  dark  side  to  fill  sinners  with  universal  and 
ever-mcreasing  darkness. 

198.  DARKNESS,  MORAL. 

mat  wonder  the  world  walk  on  in  darkness,  when  those  set 
for  hghts  m  the  world  are  hid  each  one  under  his  own  bushel. 

M.  Moral  darkness  differs  from  night,  in  fancying  itself  to 
be  luminous, 

lOd.  DEAFNESS. 
None  are  so  deaf  as  those  who  wiU  not  hear. 
Pleasure  is  deaf  wlioii  told  of  future  pain. 
Ed.     Both  old  and  young  hear  badly,  when  God  aqd  con- 
science speak. 

200.  DEATH. 

Those  wl'o  ripen  early,  like  fruit,  drop  early. 

Mn.  Death  i,s  a  most  imixjrtaxit  event.  It  stamps  the 
characters  and  conditions  of  mankind  for  eternity.  As  death 
finds  them,  so  they  will  be  found  to  ail  eternity. 

3.  Good  ni(.'u,  as  well  as  bad,  commonly  die  very  much 
OS  they  lived.  If  they  have  lived  in  stupidity,  they  die  in 
stupidity.  If  they  have  lived  in  darkness,  they  die  in  darkness. 
n  they  have  lived  in  hope,  tlicy  die  in  hope.  If  they  have 
waited  for  death,  tliey  die  in  peace  and  joy. 

Bd.     Death,  — the  transition  from  darkness  to  inteUectual 
light,  and  from  time  to  eternity. 
'A    A  celebrated  European  physician  tells  us  that,  taking 
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the  whole  world  (ogeihev,  more  than  half  die  belbre  they  are 
eight  years  old. 

Tounr/.     Death  loves  ii  shining  mark,  a  signal  blow  ; 
A  blow,  whieh,  while  it  executes,  alanns ; 
And  startles  thousands  with  a  single  full. 
There  is  nothing  more  certain  thaii  death,  and  more  uncer- 
tain than  the  time  of  dying. 

Most  men  die,  before  they  get  ready  to  live. 
Watts.         Death,  Vke  an  overflowing  stream, 
Sweeps  us  away ;  our  life 's  a  dream ; 
An  empty  tale ;  a  morning  flower, 
Cut  down  and  withered  in  an  hour. 
i&.         Stoop  down,  my  thoughts,  that  use  to  rise ; 
Converse  awhile  Avith  death ; 
Think  how  a  gasping  mortal  lies,  — 
And  pants  away  his  breath. 

His  quiv'ring  lip  hangs  feebly  down, 

His  pulse  ia  faint  and  few  ; 
Then,  speechless,  with  a  doleful  groan, 

He  bids  the  world  adieu. 

•     But  oh,  the  soul  that  never  dies ! 
At  once  it  leaves  the  clay ! 
Ye  thoughts,  pursue  it  where  it  flies, 
And  track  its  wondmus  way. 

Up  to  the  courts,  where  angels  dwell, — 

It  mounts  triumphant  there  ;  — 
Or  devils  plunge  it  down  to  hell. 
In  nifinite  despair.  [See  619.] 

201.   DEATH  APPROACHING. 
Cffwper.         Fate  steals  along  with  silent  tread, 
Foimd  oft'nest  in  what  least  we  dread ; 
Trowns  in  the  storm  with  angry  brow, 
But  in  the  sunshine  atrikes  the  blow. 
Tomg.         Life's  latest  hour  is  nimble  in  approach. 
And,  like  a  post,  come?  on  in  full  career : 
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How  swift  tlie  .sluiltk;  iWa^  and  weaves  thy  shroud! 

Where  is  tiie  luble  of  tlay  Ibnner  years  ? 

Thrown  down  the  gulf  of  time,  as  far  from  thee, 

As  they  had  ne'er  been  thine  :  the  day  in  hand. 

Like  a  bird  struggling  to  get  loose,  is  going ; 

Scarce  now  pot-sess'd,  so  suddenly  't  is  gone ; 

And  eacli  swift  moment  fled,  is  death  advanced 

By  strides  as  swifu 
Sprinrj.  To-day  we  arc  upon  the  stream  of  time;  to- 
morrow, we  arc  floated  forth  \\\vjn  the  ocean  of  eternity.  There 
is  no  intermediate  state  of  being ;  no  line  of  separation  between 
this  world  and  the  next.  Another  step,  and  we  have  entered 
upon  the  world  of  everlasting  retribution. 

Carrie.  A  joyful  messenger  of  peace,  whose  kind  hand 
opens  to  the  weary  pilgrim  the  gates  oi^  mimortality,  and  lets 
the  oppressed  go  fi\3o,  is  death. 

The  damps  of  autumn  sink  into  the  leaves,  and  prepare  thera 
for  their  fall ;  and  thus  insensibly  are  we,  as  yeai-s  close  around 
us,  by  the  gentle  pressure  of  sorrows,  being  prepared  to  be  laid 
in  the  dust 

202.  DEATH,  THE  END  OF  EARTH. 

Malcolm.     Mysterious  in  its  birth, 

And  viewl(!ss  as  the  blast  -, 
Where  hath  the  spirit  fled  from  earth. 

Forever  past  ? 
I  ask  the  grave  below ; 

It  ktjeps  the  secret  well. 
1  call  ujx)n  the  heavens  to  show ; 
They  will  not  tell. 
Of  earth's  remotest  strand, 

Are  tales  and  tidings  kno\vn ; 
But  from  the  spirit's  distant  lantl, 

Returnoth  none. 
Winds  waft  the  bream  of  flowers, 

To  wanderers  o'er  the  wave  ; 
But  bear  no  message  from  the  bowers 
Beyond  the  gi-ave. 
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Proud  science  scales  the  skies, 

From  star  to  star  doth  roam  ; 
But  reaches  not  the  shore,  where  lies 
The  spirit's  home. 
JEm.  There  is  no  circumstance  which  renders  death  so  solemn, 
so  interesting,  and  so  alamiing,  either  to  tlie  dying  or  the  living, 
as  its  being  a  final  separation  and  removal  from  this  world.     It 
is  the  certainty  that  death  has  carried  our  friends  whence  they 
shall  never  return,  that  makes  their  leaving  the  world  so  pain- 
ful, so  awakening,  and  so  instructive.     There  is  no  language  so 
impressive  as  that  of  the  dying  and  the  dead.     Hence  God,  in 
mercy  to  the  living,  never  suffers  the  <lead  to  return.    He  sends 
them  forwai'd  to  call  the  living  to  prepare  to  follow  them  ;  and 
he  expects  that  the  living,  instead  of  desiring  the  dead  to  return, 
should  ardently  desire  to  go  to  them. 

203.  DEATH  OF  SAINTS. 
Young.       The  chamber  where  the  good  man  meets  his  fate, 
Is  privileg'd  beyond  the  common  walk 
Of  virtuous  life,  quite  in  the  verge  of  heaven. 
Heaven  waits  not  the  last  moment ;  owns  her  friends, 
On  this  side  death  ;  and  points  them  out  to  men. 
Virtue  alcme  hath  majesty  in  death  ; 
And  greater  still,  the  more  the  tyrant  frowns. 
Watts.        This  life's  a  dream,  an  empty  show ; 
But  the  briglit  world  to  which  I  go. 
Hath  joys  substantial  and  sincere  ; 
"When  shall  I  wake,  and  find  me  there  ? 

O,  glorious  hour !  O,  blest  abode  ! 
I  fc-.hall  be  near,  and  like  my  God ! 
And  flesh  and  sin  no  more  control 
The  sacred  pleasures  of  the  soul. 
204.  DEATH  OF  THE  WICKED. 
He  dies  like  a  beast,  who  hath  done  no  good  while  living. 
Sh.    Ah  !  what  a  sign  it  is  of  evil  life, 

When  death's  approach  is  seen  so  terrible  I 
JR.  Blair.    How  shocking  must  thy  summons  be,  0  Death ! 
To  him  that  is  i.i,  ease  in  his  possessions  ! 
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Who,  counting  on  long  years  of  pleasure  here. 
Is  quite  unfurnisli'd  for  the  world  to  come ! 
In  that  dread  moment,  lion-  the  frantic  soul 
Rflves  round  the  walls  of  her  clay  tenement ; 
Runs  to  each  avenue,  and  shrieks  for  help  ; 
But  shrieks  in  vain !     How  wishfully  she  looks 
On  all  she 's  leaving,  now  no  longer  hers  ! 
A  little  longer,  yet  a  little  longer  ;  — 
Oh !  might  she  stay  to  wash  away  her  stains, 
And  fit  her  for  her  passage  !     Mournful  sight ! 
Her  very  eyes  weep  blood  :  and  every  groan 
She  heaves  is  big  with  horror.     But  the  foe, 
Like  a  staunch  murd'rer,  steady  to  his  purpose. 
Pursues  her  close,  thro'  every  lane  of  life  ; 
Nor  misses  once  the  track  ;  but  presses  on, 
Till,  forced  at  last  to  the  tremendous  verge, 
At  once  she  sinks  to  everlasting  ruin  !    [See  900.] 
205.  DEATH  OF  CHRIST. 
Young.        The  sun  beheld  it ;  —  No  ;  the  shocking  scene 
Drove  back  his  chariot :  midnight  veiled  his  face  • 
A  midnight  nature  shudder'd  to  behold ; 
A  midnight  new !  a  dread  eclipse  (without 
Opposing  spheres,)  from  her  Creator's  frown. 
JEm.     The  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  the  Lord  of 
Glory,  rendered  it  extremely  affecting.     The  great  city  of 
Jerusalem  was  crowded  with  foreigners  out  of  every  nation 
under  heaven.     The  amazing  scene  opened  at  the  time  of  a 
Jewish  festival,  which  called  the  nation  together.     Not  only 
all  Jerusalem,  but  all  Judea,  felt  deeply  interested  in  the  fate 
of  such  an  extraordinary  personage.    This  would  naturally  draw 
together  persons  of  all  characters,  of  all  parties,  and  of  all  con- 
ditions, in  vast  multitudes,  to  see  his  death,  and  to  mark  every- 
thing that  was  said  and  done,  with  the  greatest  sensibility  and 
attention.     And  everything  was  said  and  done,  to  move  every 
passion  of  human  nature.     To  heighten  the  solemn  scene,  the 
Ood  of  nature  controlled  the  law  of  nature,  and,  at  noonday, 
spread  a  deep  and  solemn  gloom  over  the  face  of  the  earth 
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more  awful  than  E<ryptian  darkness 


And  to  closo  the  tre- 


mcndou.s  scene,  Jesus  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  and  pave  up  the 
Ghost !     Now  every  eye,  and  ear,  and  heart  was  full.     A  train  § 

of  serious  and  interesting  reflections  flowed  from  the  affecting  f 

scene,  which  never  has  been,  and  never  will  be,  erased  from  the  i  ' 

minds  of  those  who  witnessed  it.     (7.  p.  220.) 

Ed.  Forsaken  by  friends,  without  counsel  or  witness  in  his 
fovor,  charged  with  a  capital  offence,  the  immaculate  Redeemer 
was  condemned  —  was  raised  between  two  thieves,  and  between 
heaven  and  earth,  as  unworthy  of  either.  On  hi^  devoted  heail 
must  fall  the  enmity  and  malevolence  of  a  m\u-dcrous  world, 
excited  to  desperation  by  his  disclosure  and  rebuke  of  tli^ir 
errors,  hypocrisy,  and  vices.  What  a  sight  is  this  !  The  only 
Son  of  God  upon  the  cross  ! !  The  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  in 
the  hands  of  malicious  enemien,  whose  very  strength  and  lives 
were  sustained  liy  his  power.  Here  was  a  stoop  that  hides  all 
other  condescension  -,  a  tragedy  that  eclipses  all  other  earthly 
scenes. 

206.  DEATH  SriRITUAL. 

£d.  The  human  faculties  must  Ihj  exercised  upon  objects, 
in  order  to  have  a  sensible  view  of  them,  and  become  interested 
in  them.  By  fixing  their  attention  and  affections  upon  temporal 
objects,  and  turning  them  away  from  etenial  realities,  sinners 
become  deaf,  and  blind,  and  insensible,  and  dead'  to  the  latter. 
Spiritual  death  is  the  effect  of  a  criminal  attention  to  present 
trifles,  and  of  habitual  inattention  to  future  and  infinitely  im- 
portant objects. 

207.  DEBTS. 

Debt  is  the  worst  kind  of  poverty. 

«  Owe  no  man  anything  but  love,"  is  the  best  rule  about  debts. 

Sins  and  debts  are  always  more  than  one  takes  tliem  to  be. 

Debts  make  sad  work  of  character  as  well  as  of  fortune  and 
happiness.  They  are  fatal  to  a  happy  new  year  —  the  genuine 
slough  of  despond  — and  made  Bacon  an  unjust  judge,  Dodd  a 
forger,  Arnold  a  traitor,  Profea^or  Webster  a  murderer,  and 
have  led  multitudes  into  crime.     In  avoiding  debts,  therefore, 
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nre  avoid  a  fruitful  source  of  mischief,  unhappiness,  crime,  and 
niin. 

Johnson.  Small  debts,  like  small'  shot,  rattle  on  every  side, 
and  can  scarcely  be  escaped  without  a  wound.  Great  debts  are 
like  cannon,  of  loud  noise,  but  little  danger.  You  must  therefore 
diseluu-o-e  petty  debts,  that  you  may  have  leisure  and  security 

Out  of  debt,  out  of  danger  from  creditoi-s. 
Plough  or  not  plougli,  you  must  pay  your  rent.     M.  Unless 
we  can  hoodwink  and  outwit  our  landlords. 
Ed.     The  way  to  live  on  a  little,  is  to  keep  out  of  debt. 
lb.     Debts  arc  sacred  things.     A  man  can  never  rise  above 
his  honest  debts  by  going  into  bankruptcy.     As  far  as  there  is 
a  necessary  failure  to  discharge  debts,  in  reality  or  in  fair  pros- 
pect, there  arises  an  obligation  promptly  to  confess  the  inability 
to  the  injured  party,  to  deprecate  the  evil,  and  properly  to  sym- 
pathize  with  the  sufferer,  thus  doing  all  that  can  immediately 
be  done  to  mitigate  the  evil.     To  follow  broken  promises  with 
concealment,  neglect,  or  insult,  is  both  a  cruel  and  heinous  sin. 
When  a  man's  circumstances  turn  badly  for  his  promises,  he  is 
bound  by  conscience,  honor,  and  religion,  to  live  with  very  strict 
economy,  to  practise  peculiar  self-denial,  and  to  exert  all  his 
powers  and  faculties  faithfully  and  perseveringly,  tiU  the  obliga- 
tions to  his  neighbor  are  fully  discharged,  whatever  pains  it 
may  cost  him,  unless  freely  discharged  by  his  creditor.     This 
is  the  way  to  make  friends  on  earth,  and  in  heaven  ;  to  secure 
an  approving  conscience,  and  to  be  truly  happy.     The  repudia- 
tion of  debts,  of  wliatever  age,  is  to  abjure  moral  and  Christian 
character,  and  to  become  a  practical  thief  and  robber. 

If  we  would  keep  both  integrity  and  independence,  free  from 
temptation,  we  must  keep  out  of  debt.     [See.  477.] 
208.  DECEIT,  GUILE,  HYPOCRISY. 
Hypocrisy  is  the  homage  that  vice  pays  to  virtue. 
Sh.    Ther  's  tricks  i'  the  world. 
lb.    There 's  daggers  in  men's  smiles. 
Jb.  So  Judas  kiss'd  his  Master, 

And  cried,  All  hail !  when  as  he  meant  —  all  harm. 
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Sh.    "Tis  time  to  fear,  when  tyrants  seem  to  kiss. 
76.     One  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  bo  a  villain. 
Jb.     O,  what  a  poodly  outside  falsehood  hath ! 


3.     O,  what 


within  him  hide, 


lb. 


lb. 


lb. 


I  man 
Though  angel  on  the  outer  side  ! 
Oftentimes,  to  win  us  to  our  harm, 
The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths  ; 
Win  us  with  honest  trifles,  to  betray  us 
In  deepest  consequence. 
O,  what  authority  and  show  of  truth 
Can  cunning  sin  cover  itself  withal ! 
When  devils  will  their  blackest  sins  put  on. 
They  do  suggest  at  first  with  heavenly  sho^rs. 
The  wages  sin  promises  the  sinner,  are  life,  profit,  pleasure ; 
but  the  wages  it  pays,  are  death,  torment,  and  perdition.     He 
that  would  know  its  falsehood  and  deceit,  must  compare  its 
promises  with  its  payments. 

Seeker.  Some  professed  Christians  have  nothing  belonging 
to  the  sheep  but  its  skin. 

3fontm'f/ne.  If  falsehood  had,  h<^  truth,  but  one  face  only, 
we  should  be  upon  better  terms ;  foi-  we  should  then  take  the 
contrary  to  what  the  liar  says  for  certain  truth  :  but  the  reverse 
of  truth  hath  a  hundred  figures,  and  a  field  indefinite  without 
bound  or  limit. 

A.  Hill    Deceit  is  the  false  road  to  happiness  ; 

And  all  the  joys  we  travel  through  to  vice. 
Like  fairy  banquets,  vanish  when  we  touch  them. 
London.    One  half  our  forebodings  of  ill  to  our  neighbors, 
are  but  our  ivishes,  which  we  arc  ashamed  to  utter  in  any  other 
form. 

Fair  words  are  only  a  cloak  for  foul  actions. 
In  Dei  nomine  incr  it  omne  malum  ;  or.  All  evil  begins  in  the 
name  of  God. 

Lavater.  He  has  not  a  little  of  the  devil  in  him,  who  prays, 
and  bites. 

Colton.  It  often  happens  both  in  courts  and  in  cabinets,  that 
there  are  two  things  going  on  together,  a  main  plot,  and  an  under 
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plut ;  and  ho  who  untl.Tstands  only  one  of  flicm,  is  liable  to  bo 
the  dupe  of  both.  J<:d.  Unless  he  be  conducting  a  counter pht, 
that  will  swallow  up  both. 

Dissimulation  in  youth  is  pcifidy  in  old  ago. 

Many  persons  talk  like  philosophers,  and  live  like  fools. 

Finesse,  — a  science  which  honest  men  have  no  desire  to 
learn,  practise,  or  teach. 

Take  heed  of  a  bullock  before,  a  nude  behind,  and  a  man 
who  has  once  showed  his  cloven  foot,  on  all  sides. 

Jeremiah.  The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things  and  despe- 
rately wicked  :  who  can  know  it  "i 

David.     Surely  every  man  walketh  ii    ji  vain  show. 

Ed.  Nothing,  save  "the  depths  of  Sat.ui,"  can  compete  with 
human  deceitfulness.  ■VVh"n  men  are  under  the  dominion  of 
selfishness,  they  always  set  up  idols  in  their  hearts  —  have  s6me 

sensual  lusts  to  gratify  —  some  personal  end  to  accomplish 

some  enemy,  opponent,  or  rival  to  punish  —  some  corrupt  popu- 
lar favor  and  influence  to  gain  —  some  mischievous  propensity 
to  gratify,  or,  in  short,  some  kind  of  self-interest  or  gratification 
to  seek  and  secure,  at  the  expense  of  public  virtue,  the  public 
good,  or  the  gloiy  and  kingdom  of  God.     Here  lies  the  founda- 
tion for  both  self-imposition  and  popular  deceit.     These  unwor- 
thy objects,  sought  as  an  end,  soon  become  magnificent. — Objects 
magnify  by  receiving  improper  attention  and  affection.     Trans- 
gressors thus  become  dupes  of  their  own  idols,  and  bring  to  their 
aid  a  blinded  conscience.    Then,  most  conscientiously  too,  like 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  they  will  carry  their  idols,  ends,  aims,  feelings, 
piques  and  prejudices,  into  their  common  dealings  with  men, 
into  their  conversation  and  intercourse,  their  friendship,  morals, 
manners,  religion  —  into  their  letters,  books,  pamphlets,  preach- 
mg,  praying,  law-making  and  governing,  professional  and  private 
business,  in  short,  into  everything.     And  they  will  twist,  shape, 
modify,  and  turn  everything  to  account,  in  furthering  their  mis- 
chievous objects,  with  cunning  and  deceit  enough  to  make  them- 
selves laugliing-stocks  to  all  interested  or  close  observei-s.  Such, 
—  the   deceitfulness  of  sin,  — such,  human  nature.     «Lord, 
what  is  man !"      [See  438.] 
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2oa.  DECISION. 

£m.  Reading  luul  I'diiv*  rsiiig  upon  a  subject  will  nevor  ninkc 
a  man  master  of  it,  without  close  ami  fUeatly  thinking,  an<l  a  fiiir 
and  full  decision.  And  no  man  can  make  a  fair  and  full  decision 
upon  any  ab.sfract  or  intricate  point,  until  he  has  thoroughly 
examined  it  on  all  sides.  Hence  the  importance  of  attending  to 
but  one  subject  at  a  time,  and  of  not  leaving  it  beibre  we  come 
to  a  satisfactory  decision. 

Wirt.  Decision  of  character  will  often  give  lo  an  inferior 
mind  the  command  over  the  superioi-. 

210.  DKCLExXSlON  HASTENS. 

Witherspoon.  As  human  things  are  never  at  a  stand,  so  a 
chm-ch  or  nation,  in  a  quiet  and  peaceable  state,  is  always  grow- 
ing insensibly  worse,  till  it  become  either  so  corrupt  as  to 
deserve  and  procure  exterminating  judgments,  or,  in  the  infinite 
mercy  of  God,  by  some  great  shock  or  revolution,  is  brought  back 
to  simplicity  and  purity,  and  reduced  as  it  were  to  its  iJrst  prin- 
ciples. 

Wcnjland.  The  whole  history  of  man  has  exhibited  a  con- 
stant tendency  to  moral  deterioration.  Hence  the  earliest  ages 
of  nations  have  been  called  "  the  golden  age,"  and  subsequent 
ages  have  been  of  brass,  or  of  iron.  In  the  early  ages  of  national 
existence,  sparseness  of  population,  mutual  fear,  and  universal 
poverty,  have  obliged  men  to  lay  the  foundations  of  society  in 
principles  of  justice,  in  order  to  secure  national  existence.  But, 
under  such  a  constitution,  as  soon  as  wealth  was  increased, 
population  become  dense,  and  progress  in  arts  and  arms  have 
rendered  n  nation  fearless,  the  anti-social  tendencies  of  vice 
have  shown  themselves  too  powerful  for  the  moral  forces  by 
which  they  have  been  opposed. 

211.  DECLENSION,  RELIGIOUS.    * 

Col  Johnson.  Our  Gov<>rnment  knows  no  religion.  Ed. 
With  equal  truth,  the  Coh  might  have  added,  "  nor  morality." 

Ed.  Neology,  Phrenology,  Geology,  and  even  Theology, 
have  become  a  good  deal  crazed,  since  the  death  of  our  intel- 
lectual luminaries,  who  gave  such  remarkably  clear  and  scrip- 
tural instructions  upon  the  First  Cause.     Second  causes,  human 
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instrumentalities,  and  hobbies,  have  been  ridden  and  run,  somo 
to  death,  olhcMN  into  darkness  and  semi-skepticism,  till  we 
scarcely  know    vho  i.s  who,  and  what  is  what. 

Em.     Notwithstanding  there  is  a  gn-at  deal  of  preaching  and 
a  great  deal  of  reading,  on  religious  subjects  at  this  day ;  yet 
there  is  much  preaching  and  much  reading  which  tends  to 
divert  the  minds  of  peoi)le  from  the  great  and  most  important 
truths  of  the  Gosi)eI,  and  leaves  them  in  gross  ignorance  of 
God,  of  Christ,  and  of  themselves.     Though  people  in  general 
now  have  more  knowledge  of  tlie  ditferent  parts  of  the  earth, 
'jf  the  various  nations  of  the  world,  and  of  some  of  the  useful 
arts  and  sciences,  than   they  formerly  had;  yet  there  is   no 
ground  to  think  that  they  have  more  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
and  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  than  they  had  many 
years  ago.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  great  ignorance  of  Divine 
ti-uth  appears  to  be  extensively  prevailing  and  increasing  in 
our  religious  societies,  especially  among  the  rising  generation. 
This  exhibits  a  melancholy  prospect  of  great  degeneracy  in 
religion.     It  was  by  means  of  religious  ignorance,  that  God's 
pcculiai-  people  became  so  generally  and  extremely  degenerate 
as  they  were  m  Christ's  and  the  Apostles'  day.    ^nd  the  same 
religious  ignorance  is  now  producing  the  same  fatal  effects.    (7, 
p.  184.) 

Ed.  If  roligious  declension  is  stealing  imperceptibly  into 
the  fountains  of  our  theological  literature,  causing  preaching  to 
be  less  and  less  systematic,  searching,  and  efficient,  prostrating 
the  standard,  and  nullifying  the  practice  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline, and  diluting  the  character  of  revivals,  as  many  fear,  there 
must  be  other  facts  to  confirm  these  fears.  Ecclesiastical  de- 
clensions, like  these,  come  not  alone.  What,  then,  are  the  facts  ? 
Have  our  statesmen  become  partisans  rather  than  patriots'? 
Has  the  Washington,  alike  with  the  Puritan  age,  passed  away  ? 
Have  the  elements  of  slavery  and  oppression  so  crept  into,  as 
to  sway  the  government  of  the  country  ?  Do  public  interests 
give  place  to  private  ends?  Is  popular  literature  becoming 
superficial  and  corrupt?  Have  sacred  persons,  and  sacred 
things,  lost  a  portion  of  their  influence  in  restraining  iireligion 
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and  vice  ?  Are  religious  and  civil  institutions  assailed  or  ne- 
glected ?  Is  the  Sabbath  secularized,  profaned,  and  shoru  of 
its  strict  and  devout  religious  observance?  Is  evangelism 
lowering  in  tone,  and  seeking  alliances  with  semi-evangelism  ? 
Are  radical  errors,  vices,  and  crime  increasing,  and  infidelity 
and  skepticism  becoming  rampant  ?  If  these  things  are  so,  it 
is  doubtless  time  to  be  alarmed.  [See  77,  4G8,  752,  875.] 
212.  DECLENSION  RESISTS  EXPOSURE. 

Who  writes  against  the  abuses  of  his  age,  must  depend  upon 
the  generosity  of  the  few  for  his  bread,  and  the  malice  of  the 
many  for  his  fame. 

Wheljjley.     Wlioever  goes  so  far  as  to  intimate  his  belief  that 
a  church  is  progressing  in  cori-uption,  will  not  fail  to  draw  upon 
himself  the  resentment  of  all  the  abettors  of  that  corruption. 
213.  DEFINITION. 

Milton.  All  arts  acknowledge,  that  then  only  we  know  cer- 
tainly, when  we  can  define  ;  for  definition  is  that  which  refines 
the  pure  essence  of  things  from  the  circumstances. 

Em.  Just  definitions  are  like  just  descriptions,  which  either 
prevent,  or  put  an  end  to  disputes. 

Waits.  It  is  a  general  rule  concerning  the  definition  of 
names  and  things,  that  no  word  should  be  used  in  either  of 
them,  which  has  any  darkness  or  difficulty  in  it,  unless  it  has 
been  before  explained  or  defined. 

Ed.     Definitions,  in  science,  ai-e  more  than  half  the  battle. 

Dr.  Eomeyn's  definition  of  love.  In  these  [Mosaic]  laws,  the 
great  principles  of  moral  duty  are  promulgated  with  a  solem- 
nity suited  to  their  preeminence.  Love  to  God  with  unceasing 
solicitude,  and  love  to  our  neighbor,  as  extensively  and  forcibly 
as  the  peculiar  design  of  the  Jewish  economy,  and  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  Jewish  people  would  permit,  are  enjoined.  Ed. 
For  a  specimen  of  satire,  see  criticsd  remarks  upon  the  above 
definition  of  love.  Triangle,  3d  series.  No.  3. 

211.   DEISM. 

Em.  If  the  judgments  recorded  in  Scripture  are  good  objec- 
tions against  the  divinity  of  the  Bible,  why  are  not  humcanes, 
earthquakes,  diseases,  and  the  universal  mortality  of  mankind, 
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equally  good  evidence  against  (lie  Providence  of  God?  If 
Deists  would  be  consistent,  and  pursue  their  objections  against 
tlie  Bible,  they  must  discard  tlie  providence  of  God,  and  de- 
scend to  all  the  absurdity  and  darkness  of  Atheism. 

Ed.     Deists,  as  a  body,  distinctly  avow  that  the  Bible  teaches 
all  those  Divine  truths,  and  all  those  duties,  which  are  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  the  feelings  of  tlie  natural  heart  of  man,  as 
they  appear  upon  the  face  of  the  sacred  text.     This  avowal  is 
very  important  testimony  in  favor  of  Christianity,  and  con- 
demns those  who  mutilate  the  Scriptures,  or  so  explain  them 
as  to  make  them  favor  a  false  and  selfish  rehgion. 
215.  DELIBERATION. 
When  mature  deliberation  is  neglected,  retribution  follows. 
Ed.    The  duty  of  deliberation  arises  from  the  magnitude  of 
the  consequences  of  measures  and  conduct.     Since  God  has 
made  these  to  be  eternal  in  duration,  and  perpetually  amplify, 
ing,  we  cannot  comprehend  the  solemnity,  weight,  and  impor- 
tance of  any  specific  measure,  or  moral  action.     And  if  we  are 
always  acting  for  eternity,  during  probation,  habitual  delibera- 
tion is  a  most  imperative  duty,  and  the  want  of  it,  astonishing 
rashness  and  presumption. 

216.  DELUSION. 
Things  are  rich  and  splendid  in  the  view  of  men,  which 
weigli  nothing  in  the  view  of  God. 

A  wrong  judgment  of  things  is  full  of  mischief. 
Em.    The  depravity  of  Satan's  heart  has  always  darkened 
his  understanding,  and  led  him  to  act  the  most  foolish  and  in- 
consistent part,  and  to  cherish  the  most  absurd  and  gi-oundless 
hopes  and  expectations. 

Ed.  Delusion  is  the  «  water  of  death,"  which  mankind  drink 
freely,  and  which  drowns  the  multitude  "in  destruction  and 
perdition." 

lb.  This  world  abounds  in  delusions.  Time,  talent  and  ob- 
servation would  fiiil  me,  should  I  attempt  even  to  mention  every 
species.  We  have  infernal  delusions,  infidel  delusions,  Jesuitical 
delusions,  religious  delusions,  moral  delusions,  political  delusions, 
medical   delusions,  impositions  and  delusions  in   manufacture 
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and  tricks  of  trade,  external  and  internal  delusions,  artificial 
delusions,  literary  delusions,  charming,  bewitching,  and  deceitful 
delusions,  spiritual  delusions,  sensual  delusions,  mesmeric  delu- 
sions, miraculous  delusions,  impious  delusions,  alcoholic  delusions, 
juvenile  delusions,  heedless  delusions,  credulous  delusions,  de- 
lusions of  fortune,  flattering  and  promisory  delusions,  ignorant, 
vulvar,  and  heathen  delusions,  secret  delusions,  self-delusions, 
fatal  delusions,  etc.  etc.,  which  have  befooled  the  human  race 
ever  since  the  serpent  beguiled  our  mother  Eve.  Worldly  idols, 
worldly  policy,  worldly  wisdom,  earthly  honor  and  fame,  and 
worldly  pursuits  are,  in  reality,  only  splendid  delusions.  Every 
man,  woman  and  child  has  manifold  delusions,  and  will  have, 
till  selfishness  and  self-righteousness  fail,  or  till  G«d  miraculously 
remove  them.  Few  know  "  the  depths  of  Satan."  [See  295.] 
217.  DENOMINATIONS,  RELIGIOUS. 
Em.  Read  those  works  which  are  most  esteemed  by  their 
own  party,  if  you  would  accurately  leam  the  sentiments  and 
polity  of  particular  religious  denominations. 

Ed.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  Christians  are  divided  into 
different  denominations ;  and  a  thousand  and  one,  that  they  are 
disunited  in  their  religious  sentiments,  through  manifold  imper- 
fections. But  as  things  are,  it  is  very  heterodox  and  unwisd 
to  crowd  communion  beyond  substantial  union. 
218.  DEPENDENCE. 
An  iVrminian  philosopher  once  said,  "  Can  you  see  how  a 
person  can  be  entirely  dependent,  and  yet  be  accountable?" 
A  slow  spoken  farmer,  after  a  pause,  answered,  «  I  '11  tell  you 
what  1  can 't  see.  I  can 't  see  how  a  person  can  be  entirely  in- 
dependent, and  yet  be  accountable." 

Ed.  If  any  persons  imagine  they  are  independent  in  origi- 
nating their  thoughts  and  volitions,  let  them  try  to  stop  the 
course  of  their  thought?,  volitions  and  feelings,  and  go  out  of 
moral  and  intellectual  being  long  enough  to  celebrate  their  in- 
dependence, and  then  spring  into  existence  again,  and  their  in- 
dependence shall  bo  acknowledged  by  all  nations. 

Ein.     Dependence  goes  into  the  very  idea  of  a  creature ;  so 
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that  to  say  a  creature  is  independent  of  his  Creator  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terms. 

lb.  The  dependence  of  mankind  is  constant  and  absolute. 
They  cannot  exist  a  moment  without  the  immediate  exertion  of 
Divine  power.  When  God  brought  them  into  being,  he  gave 
them  no  power  to  preserve  tliemsclves  in  existence.  They  are 
no  less  dependent  on  God  fur  i)reservation  than  they  were  for 
creation.  This  is  true  of  all  created  beings.  They  have  no 
self-supporting,  or  self-preserving  power.  In  God  they  live, 
and  move,  and  have  tht'lr  being.  There  is  precisely  the  same 
connection  between  God  and  all  his  creatures,  as  there  is  be- 
tween cause  and  effect ;  and  it  is  Avell  known,  that  an  effect  can 
exist  no  longer  than  the  cause  which  produced  it  continues  to 
operate. 

210.  DEPRAVITY. 

Foster.  Were  (he  sun  an  intelligence,  he  would  be  horribly 
incensed  at  the  world  he  is  appointed  to  enlighten.  Ages  have 
exhibited  a  tiresome  repetition  of  stupidity,  follies,  and  crimes. 

Em.  Moral  depravity  consists  in  the  free,  voluntary  exer- 
cises of  a  moral  agent ;  and,  of  consequence,  cannot  be  trans- 
mitted from  one  person  to  another. 

Bourne,  Geo.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  stupid  crabbedness, 
in  tlie  natural  heart  of  man,  my  young  friend,  I  can  assure  you. 
[See  330,  878.] 

220.  DErRAYITY,  UNIVERSAL. 

F/«e.  (1G47.)     Ah  me,  througlioute  tiie  worlde 
Doth  wickedness  abound  ! 
And  well  I  wot  on  neither  hande 
Can  honesty  be  founde. 

The  wisest  man  in  Athens 

About  the  citie  ran. 
With  a  lanthorne  in  the  light  of  daye 

To  find  an  honest  man. 
Alack !  thou  canst  not  finde 

Of  higli  or  low  degree, 
In  cott,  or  court,  or  cabinett, 

A  man  of  honostie. 
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There  is  not  in  the  worldo, 

North,  .sonthe,  eastc,  or  woste, 
Who  wouM  maintain  a  righteous  cause 

Against  his  intereste. 

Ah  me  !  it  grieves  me  sore. 

And  I  sorrowe  nighte  and  daye, 
To  see  how  man's  arch  enemie 

Doth  lead  his  soule  astray. 

* 

221.  DEPRAVITY  OF  HEART.. 

If  goodness,  which  is  the  proper  object  of  the  feelings  of  the 
lieart,  be  presented,  men  sliut  tlieir  hearts  against  it ;  and  if  truth 
be  oflf'ered,  which  is  the  object  of  intellectual  vision,  instead  of 
their  understandings,  they  present  to  it  their  wills,  their  par- 
tialities, and  passions. 

-S'(/.  The  fact  that  mankind  "  know  the  right,  and  yet  the 
Avrong  pursue,"  settles  the  point  that  depravity  lies  in  the  heart 
and  not  in  the  head. 

Ji!m.  If  men's  disaffection  and  disobedience  to  God,  spring 
entirely  from  ignorance  or  error  in  the  understanding,  it  is  dif- 
ficult (o  see  how  they  can  be  criminal  for  their  disaffection  ^nd 
disobedience.  This  first  principle  of  Arminianisra  leads  to  Uni- 
versalism  ;  for  the  light  of  the  last  day  will  remove  all  igno- 
rance and  error  from  the  imiverse,  and  according  to  this  theory, 
all  sin.  This  Priestley  and  others  of  his  denomination  expressly 
acknowledge  and  maintain. 

222.  DEPRAVITY,  OBSTINATE. 

Ill  weeds  grow  apace. 

Em.  Mankind  are  naturally  better  pleased  with  the  most 
absurd,  selfish,  and  even  malevolent  religions,  than  with  the  pure, 
disinterested  religion  of  the  Gospel. 

lb.  The  hearts  of  sinners  are  so  selfish,  that  no  means  or 
mere  secondary  causes  can  cure  them.  For  their  selfishness 
does  not  arise  from  ignorance  of  themselves  and  other  beings 
and  objects,  but  fi-om  their  placing  their  supreme  love  wholly 
on  themselves.  ISJo  intellectual  light  or  moral  motives  which 
can  be  exhibited  before  them  can  alter  or  meliorate  tlieir  hearts. 
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Were  it  possible  for  them  to  have  a  clear,  just  and  comprehen- 
sive view  of  themselves,  of  God,  of  Christ,  of  all  the  truths  in 
the  Bihle,  and  of  all  things  in  this  and  in  every  other  world,  it 
Avould  only  serve  to  excite  love  to  themselves  and  make  them 
sensible,  that  they  valued  their  own  interest  and  happiness 
more  than  the  interests  and  happiness  of  the  universe. 

Spring.  How  immense  the  distance,  how  deep  the  chasm, 
between  fallen  man  and  tlie  Holy  One  !  The  mind,  the  heart, 
the  will,  bound  together  by  common  bonds,  acting  and  reacting 
upon  each  other  by  a  thousand  unseen  and  uncontrolled  influ- 
ences, all  seem  combined  in  the  unhallowed,  the  treasonable 
revolt ! 

223.  DESIRES. 

Examine  well  the  counsel  that  favors  your  desires. 

Cowper.     Give  e'en  a  dunce  the  employment  he  desires, 
And  he  soon  finds  the  talents  it  requires. 

Toung.   '  What  ardently  we  wish,  we  soon  believe. 

lb.  Strong  wishes  have  a  strange  influence  over  our  opin- 
ions ;  they  bias  the  judgment  in  a  manner  almost  incredible. 

Henry.  Inordinate  desires  commonly  produce  irregular  en- 
deavors. If  our  wishes  be  not  kept  in  submission  °to  God's 
providence,  our  pursuits  will  scarcely  be  kept  under  the  re- 
straints of  his  precepts. 

Em.  Habitual  desires  are  stronger  than  occasional  ones. 
The  habitual  desire  of  the  sinner  to  live  in  the  world  and  enjoy 
it,  is  stronger  than  his  occasional  desire  to  look  into  eternity, 
and  prepare  for  it.  As  soon  as  his  occasional  desire  begins  to 
be  strong  enough  to  disturb  his  peace,  his  habitual  delire  to 
enjoy  the  world  rises  with  redoubled  power,  to  check,  restrain, 
and  destroy  his  desire  to  look  into  and  prepare  for  etemity. 
Every  sinner  is  holden  by  the  cords  of  his  habitual  desires. 
This  was  the  case  with  Balaam.  He  desired  to  die  the  death 
of  the  righteous,  and  to  be  happy  in  his  future  and  eternal  state ; 
but  he  had  an  habitual  and  stronger  desire  to  enjoy  the  wages 
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The  men  of  the  world  are  all  runninn^  greedily  after  the  error 
of  Balaam,  preferring  things  seen,  to  things  unseen  and  eternal. 
221.  DESPERATION. 
Cowper.     Beware  of  desperate  steps  ;  the  darkest  day, 

Live  till  tomorrow,  v.ill  have  passed  away. 
Ed.  The  perfection  of  desperation  is,  to  destroy  this  life  by 
suicidal  hands,  having  a  foolish  hope,  or  expectation,  of  improv- 
ing our  condition  by  this  means.  The  suicide  and  duellist  are 
consummate  desperadoes,  who  have  rauch  aid,  no  doubt,  from 
the  adversary. 

lb.  It  is  a  very  desperate  act  to  reject  or  defer  a  hope  in 
the  true  glory  of  God,  and  the  claims  of  a  disinterested  Gospel, 
by  heartily  embracing  any  system  or  form  of  selfish  and  false 
religion,  or  cherishing  woi'ldly  idols. 

If).    Temporal  desperation  is  often  (lie  seal  of  eternal  despair. 

225.  DESrONDENJY. 
Spanish  Pr,     Who  loses  money,  loses  much ;  who  loses  a 
friend,  loses  more ;  but  he  who  '  jses  his  spirits,  loses  all. 
Young.     'T  is  impious  in  a  good  man  to  be  sad. 
lb.    To  chase  thy  gloom  —  Go,  fix  some  weighty  truth  ; 
Chain  down  some  passion ;  do  some  generous  good  ; 
Teach  ignorance  to  see,  or  grief  to  smile  ; 
Correct  tliy  friend  ;  befriend  tliy  greatest  foe  ; 
Or  with  warm  heart,  and  confidence  divine. 
Spring  up,  and  lay  strong  hold  on  Him  who  made  thee. 
Thy  gloom  is  scattered,  sprightly  spirits  flow ; 
Though  withered  is  thy  \*ine,  and  harp  unstrung. 
Open  your  heart  to  sympathy,  but  close  it  to  despondency, 
like  the  flower  that  opens  to  the  dew,  and  shuts  to  the  sun. 

Ed.  If  it  is  an  imperative  and  practicable  duty  to  rejoice  in  the 
Lord  alway,  it  must  be  equally  imperative  to  avoid  all  sadness. 
Sh.    The  robb'd,  that  smiles,  steals  something  from  the  thief; 

He  robs  himself,  that  spends  a  bootless  grief. 
lb.     Why  should  a  man,  whose  blood  is  warm  within, 
Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster? 
Sleep  when  he  wakes  ?  and  creep  into  the  jaundice 
By  being  peevish  ? 
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Jh.     Lay  aside  life-liarminnr  heaviness, 

And  entertain  a  clieerl'iil  dispo.^itioii.     [See  24.] 
22G.  DETRACTION. 
There  is  no  readier  way  for  one  to  bring  his  own  worth  into 
question,  than  by  endeavoring  to  detract  from  the  worth  of 
othei's. 

i:d.  Detraction  is  of  two  sorts,  1st,  Denying,  or  endeavor- 
ing to  take  away  a  person's  leal  merits,  virtues,  and  good  name  ; 
2d,  Justly  imputing  foults,  with  an  honest  and  earnest  endeavor 
to  take  them  away,  which  is  commonly  the  most  unpardonable 
detraction  with  faulty  persons,  who  love  their  errors.  fSee 
95, 885.]  *■ 

227.  DEVIL,  DEVILS. 
Edwards,  {Tryon.)  Whatever  evils  have  their  focus  in  the 
character  of  tlie  devil,  he  has  at  least  one  good  quality,  namely, 
that  if  we  resist  him,  he  will  flee  from  us.  Though  a  cowardly 
trait  in  him,  it  is  a  happy  one  for  us,  and  God  has  kindly  re- 
vealed it,  that  in  every  conflict  with  him  we  may  find  in  resist- 
ance victory  and  safety. 

Em.  It  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  account 
for  the  high-handed  crimes,  the  absurd  errors,  and  the  general 
security  and  stupidity  of  mankind  under  the  Gospel,  without 
the  instrumentality  of  the  devil,  who  always  hes  in  wait  to 
destroy.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  how  they  are  carried  beyond 
their  intentions,  resolutions,  and  expectations,  in  their  sinful 
ways,  through  his  subtile  and  powerful  temptations.  His  seduc- 
tive agency  will  account  for  the  sins  of  Adam,  Noah,  and  Lot, 
Moses,  David,  and  Solomon,  Ahitophel,  Jeroboam,  and  Judas, 
the  idolatry  of  the  Heathen,  and  the  degeneracy,  delusion,  and 
infidelity  of  millions  in  the  Christian  world. 

Edwards.     The  devil  is  a  hard  master,  for  the  service  on 
which  he  puts  his  slaves  is  to  undo  themselves. 

Ed.    If  you  would  understand  some  men,  study  the  revealed 
character  of  their  "father,  the  devil." 

The  devil  goes  away  when  he  finds  the  door  shut  against 
him.    Ed.  And  comes  again,  as  soon  as  opened. 

Ed.    Though  some  men  have  attempted  to  annihilate  the 
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name  of  the  adversary,  his  existence  is  too  mueh  identified  with 
divinely  revealed  truths,  seenes,  and  objects,  for  their  purpose 
to  suooeed.  Besides,  fiiey  must  liuv(<  had  hcl])  from  the  adver- 
sary, or  they  never  could  have  devised  such  a  design,  which 
settles  the  question  against  them. 

Thacher.  The  devil,  without  doubt,  suggested  the  caricatures 
of  himself,  for  they  have  done  immense  mischief.  lie  is  quite 
willing  to  be  painted  as  wearing  homs,  and  hoofs,  a  cloven  foot, 
and  a  dragon's  tail ;  for  such  caricatures  and  ridicule  bejret 
skepticism.  And  unbelief  of  his  existence  gives  him  great 
advantage  in  his  wiles.  A  preacher  can  now  scarcely  speak  of 
the  devil  without  producing  a  smile ;  for  his  name  is  associated, 
in  many  minds,  with  some  monstrous  caricatures,  Avhieh  they 
have  witnessed  in  either  papal  or  protestant  books  and  pictures. 

Ih.  Satan  hates  what  he  once  was  ;  otherwise,  he  would  not 
be  a  devil. 

228.  DICTATORIAL,  MAGISTERIAL. 

Dr.  Gray.     lie  who  can  convince,  will  never  dictate. 

Ed.  Those  who  can  govern  a  family,  school,  or  state,  by 
greatness  and  goodness,  have  little  occasion  for  magisterial 
authority. 

Ih.     Those  who  play  the  peacock  most,  are  least  above  one. 

229.  DIET,  DIETING. 
Diet  cures  more  than  the  doctoi-. 
Simple  diet,  healthy  offspring. 

Ed.  There  are  several  kinds  of  dieting.  Avoiding  too  much, 
and  too  costly  food,  are  among  the  more  important.  Experience 
and  observation  will  suggest  the  others  —  these  habits  being 
established.     [See  354,  419,  420.] 

230.  DIFFERENCES. 
McFingal.     Strange,  such  a  difference  there  should  be 

'Twixt  tweedledum  and  tweedledee. 
Ed.  No  more  strange  than  true.  They  differ  in  place ;  they 
differ  materially  in  sound;  they  differ  in  termination;  they 
differ  in  quantity :  they  difTor  in  appearance ;  and  they  would 
probably  differ  in  meaning,  if  they  had  any.  Let  no  philosopher, 
momlist,  or  divine,  therefore,  be  hereafter  guilty  of  quoting  the 
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above  nonsense,  f,.r  the  i,uri,ose  of  disparaging  hnporlant  diOer- 
ences. 

£d-  It  is  a  useful  exercise  for  children,  and  others,  to  enu- 
niera  e  all  the  differences  .vhich  can  be  thought  of  between  two 
objects. 

231.  DIFFICULTIKS. 
Great  geniuses  look  down  witli  contempt  on  difficulties.    IJd 
L.Ule  geniuses  do  that; -great  ones  look  thro.ffh  them. 
Tlve  greater  the  difficulty,  the  more  glory  in  surmounting  it. 
Difficulty  IS  like  the  i.anther:  look  it  steadily  in  the  face, 
and  It  cowers  and  turns  away. 

Woods.     Going  a  little  beyond  the  shallowness  of  vul-ar 
minds,  creates  difficulties,  and  frequently  makes  men  skeptics; 
bu   honest  and  thorough  examination  lays  open  the  evidence 
of  truth,  and  brings  them  back  to  faith. 
Horace.     If  hindrances  obstruct  thy  way, 
Thy  magnanimity  display, 

And  let  thy  strength  be  seen  : 
But  O,  if  Fortune  fills  thy  sail 
With  more  than  a  propitious  gde, 
Take  luUf  thy  canvas  in  ! 
^^Mn.    Never  try  to  avoid  difficulties  in  theology,  but  seek  for 

^.  If  you  find  a  hill  in  the  path  of  science,  climb  over  it 
and  not  run  round  it.  By  solving  a  difficulty,  you  make  per- 
ceptible  advance.  But  one  may  travel  on  Seekonk  plain  ever 
so  long,  and  make  no  perceptible  progress. 

^viL.^^7  u'^'T  '''  '"^  ^"■='^"^"'*  '^""^'-"^  investigation. 
;^V  hen  a  d^icu  t  subject  is  proposed,  the  first  question  is,  whether 
i<:  lies  within  the  province  of  reason  to  decide.  This,  in  most 
cases,  can  be  easily  and  quickly  determined ;  because  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  difficulties  and  mysteries.  If  the  ques- 
ion  does  not  involve  a  real  mystery,  there  is  sufficient  encour- 
agement  to  pursue  it. 

Jb.     Mankind  fipd  rri  rli'i'^-.^ii      •         ,     ,   . 
hnt  ....nn.  r/r  ^bfncuKy  m  submitting  to  necessity, 

but  great  difficulty  m  submitting  to  divinity. 

Jb.    It  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  mankind  understand 
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disagreeable  truths.  It  lias  always  been  found  extremely 
ditlicult  to  make;  iiu  n  understand  the  Gospel,  because  it  is 
founded  on  tin;  disagreeable  truth,  that  all  the  human  race 
deserve  eternal  dtstruetion. 

232.  DIFFIDENCE. 

A  man  that  is  diirident  is  seldom  successful. 

Ed.  A  modest  ditlidence  in  our  own  wisdom,  strength, 
attainments,  and  abilities,  with  confidence  in  God,  and  respect 
for  superiors,  is  hopeful ;  while  a  desponding  diffidence  is  half- 
brother  to  do-nothing.   . 

233.  DIGRESSION. 

Ed.  To  depart  from  an  object  or  subject,  without  having 
any,  may  be  called /)o/?M/ar  digression.  To  depart  from  a  '^ood 
text  and  subject,  as  if  they  were  nothing,  is  censurable  digression. 
When  fjpeakers  make  digression  the  rule,  and  discussion  the 
exception,  they  do  nothing  for  the  understandings  of  men. 
231.  DIGNITY,  EMINENCE. 

Ed.  Man  should  be  reminded  of  his  dignity,  to  restrain  him 
from  indignity. 

True  dignity  of  deportment  arises  from  well-founded  self- 
respect  ;  false  dignity,  from  self-conceit. 

Seeker.  Give  me  the  saint  who  will  pursue  nothing  on  earth, 
unsuitable  to  his  birth  from  heaven. 

Aristotle.  Dignity  consists,  not  in  possessing  honors,  but  in 
deserving  them. 

Superiority  to  the  love  of  distinction,  is  the  source  of  the 
highest  eminence. 

Cowper.     A  moral,  sensible,  and  well-bred  man 

Will  not  affront  me,  —  and  no  other  can. 

Thacher.  There  are  several  kinds  of  dignity,  which  either 
adorn  or  deface  the  human  character.  Namely,  the  dignity  of 
good  manners ;  as  Avhen  Abi'aham  bowed  himself  before  the 
children  of  Ileth.  The  dignity  c  f  filial  respect ;  as  when  Solomon 
seated  his  mother  at  his  right  hand.  Court-dignity  ;  as  exem- 
plified by  Paul,  in  giving  Felix,  Festus,  and  Agrippa  their 
proper  titles,  (though  he  reproved  them  for  their  vices).  The 
dignity  of  disinterestedness  ;  as  when  Esther,  to  save  others,  put 
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her  own  hfe  in  danger,  by  going  contrary  lo  law  into  the  pre- 
sence  of  Ahas^erus.    The  dignity  of  rc,n,pa.sion  ;  as  when  our 
Saviour  sa.d,  Drsciphs  hehold  thy  niother.    The  dignity  of  proud 
rebelhon  ;  as  when  Pharaoli  said,  Who  is  the  Lord,  that  I  should 
obey  Ins  voice?  (and  was  drown..,]  in  tiie  Ked  Sea)      Tlie, 
dignity  of  presumption  ;  as  when  Ilazael  said,  "But  what'  m 
thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this  great  thing  ?  "  and  yet 
soon  did  it.    The  dignity  of  proud  despotism  ;  as  when  Reho- 
boam  said,  "My  father  ehastised  you  with  whips,  but  1  will 
chastise  you  w.fh  seorpions  ;  (and  immediately  lost  ien-twelfths 
of  US  kingdom).    The  dignity  of  swelling  an.l  boasting ;  as  when 
Nebuchadnezzar  said,  Is  not  this  great  Babylon,  that  I  have 
built?  (and  was  immediately  degraded  to  the  condition  of  a 
beast).    And  the  dignity  of  lordly  oppression  ;  as  when  Jehoi- 
akira  used  his  neighbor's  service  without  wages ;    (and  was 
consigned  to  the  burial  of  an  ass). 

235.  DIGNITY  OF  MAN. 
Cowper.     Why  did  tlie  fiat  of  a  God  give  birth 
To  yon  fair  Sun,  and  his  attendant,  earth  ? 
And  when,  descending,  he  resigns  the  skies, 
Why  takes  the  gentler  Moon  her  turn  to  rise 
Whom  Ocean  feels  through  all  his  countless  'waves, 
And  owns  lier  pow'r  on  ev'ry  shore  he  laves.' 
Why  do  the  seasons  still  enrich  the  year, 
Fruitful  and  young  as  in  iheir  first  caree'r  ? 
Spring  hangs  her  infant  blossoms  on  the  trees, 
Rock'd  in  the  cradle  of  the  western  breeze ;  ' 
Summer  in  haste  the  thriving  charge  receives 
Beneath  the  shade  of  her  expanded  leaves, 
Till  Autumn's  fiercer  heats  and  plenteous  dews 
Dye  them  at  last  in  all  their  glowing  hues  — 
Twere  wild  profusion  all,  and  bootless  waste, 
Pow'r  misemployed,  munificence  misplac'd, 
Had  not  its  author  dignified  the  plan, 
And  crown'd  it  with  the  majesty  of  man. 
Thus  form'd,  thus  plac'd,  intelligent,  and  taught. 


Look  where  he  will,  the  wonders  God  has' 
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The  wildest  scorncr  of  lii.s  Alakors'  laws 
Finds  in  ii  sober  moment  time;  to  piiiise, 
To  press  th'  important  (juestioii  iu  his  heart, 
"  Why  form'd  at  all,  and  wherefore  as  thou  art  ?  " 
Em.     Man  is  the  ollsprinj:;  of  (Jod,  a  ray  from  the  fountain 
of  light,  a  dro[»  from  the  ocean  of  intellijjjenee.     His  soul  is  a 
transcript  of  the  natural  peileetions  of  the  Deity.     God  is  a 
spirit,  and  so  is  the  soul  of  man.      (iod   is  intelligence   and 
activity,  and  so  is  the  soul  of  man.     In  a  word,  man  is  the  liv- 
ing image  of  the  living  God,  iu  whom  is  displayed  more  of  the 
divine  nature;  and  glory,  than  in  all  the  works  and  creatures  of 
God  ujwn  eartli.     Agreeably,  therefore,  to  the  dignity  of  his 
nature,  God  hath  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  world,  and 
given  him  the  dominion  over  all  his  works. 

God  has  stamped  a  dignity  upon  man  by  giving  him  not  only 
a  rational,  but  an  immortal  existence.  We  shall  survive  the 
ruins  and  ravages  of  time,  and  live  the  constant  spectators  of 
the  successive  scenes  of  eternity. 

The  large  and  noLle  capacities  of  the  human  mind,  also  set 
the  dignity  of  our  nature  in  the  clearest  and  strongest  light.  As 
a  certain  chain  or  connection  runs  through  all  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, so  the  acquisition  of  one  degree  of  knowledge  facilitates 
the  acquisition  of  another.  And,  as  all  the  jwwers  and  faculties 
of  the  mind  brighten  and  expand  by  exercise,  so  a  man's  ca- 
pacity for  impro\  (sment  increases,  as  the  means  and  thirst  for 
improvements  increase.  Accordingly,  the  path  of  knowledge 
has  resembled  the  j)ath  of  tlie  just,  which  shincth  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day.  <  >ne  generation  ha;^  been  improv- 
ing upon  another,  from  age  to  age.  The  improvements  and  dis- 
coveries of  the  last  and  present  centuries  are  truly  surprising, 
and  justify  this  grand  and  bold  description :  — 

"  Eiu'th  's  disembowell'd  !  measur'd  are  the  skies ! 
Stars  are  detected  hi  their  deep  recess  ! 
Creation  widens !  vanquish'd  Nature  yields  ! 
Her  secrets  are  extorted  !  art  prevails  ! 
What  monuments  of  genius,  spirit,  pow'r  ! " 
What  a  vessel  of  honor  and  dignity  will  man  appear,  when 
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all  his  eapanti..s  for  knowl,..]g,,  f),,  ,„,,i„,,,.  ,,.,,  ,;,^.  ^        . 
shall  be  comph-tcly  tiU.-d  !     [Sco  409,  82(5.] 
23(J.  DILIGKXCE. 

dilit".r"^'"  ""'  "''^""'"^  -..overcome  by  assiduity  and 
Diligence  is  the  mistress  and  mvstory  of  *M.ro«. 
A\L     Dil,>.„c.  will  p.Honu  nmch  ;\lih>,,,   with  activity, 
orymuch;  ,hc,«^  „.,it.,,,i,,  ,, ,  ^.j^,,^,,,  .^,^j  ^^.^^.^.^^^  J; 

iJ  dwcct,  and  ch..cHMhH.ss  ,0  support,  will  accon.plish  anything. 

P    J^'X"'" r;\*''"^^'''  -"'l-'i"»  i"  any  i-iglu.  .us  caus^. 

i'a..^     "No    slothful  in  business,  f^nout  in  spirit,  scrvi„. 

he  Lord.       AV.  Paul  knew  the  path  to  ennnence  and  .lor; 

thcoretiwdly  and].n.ctic:dly.  "     •'' 

237.  DISAPPOINTMENT. 
Disnpi>ointnu-nt  is  tlic  common  lot  of  man. 
Disai)iH)inted  lio^.e  is  misery. 
Man  appoints, —  God  di-ap{)oints. 

-Sy^     This  is  the  state  of  man  ;  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leavo.  „f  i,,^,,^  io-,norrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  olushing  honors  thick  upon  him ; 
The  thu-d  day,  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost, 
And  nips  liis  fruit. 

It  is  well,  if  disaptx)intment  in  our  way  drives  us  at  last 
to  trod  s  wa  \ . 

238.  DISCIPLINE. 
Cowper.     Stern  discipline,  a  faithful  servant  long, 
Declin'd  at  length  into  the  vale  of  years  T 
A  palsy  struck  his  ai-m  ;  his  spai-kling  eye 
Was  quench'd  in  rheums  of  age  ;  his  voico,  unstrung, 
Grew  tremulous,  and  mov'd  derision  more 
Than  rev'rence,  in  perverse,  rebellious  youth,  — 
So  colleges  and  halls  neglected  much 
Their  good  old  friend ;  and  Discipline  at  length, 
Oerlook'd  and  unemploy'd,  fell  sick  and  died. 
Then  Study  languish'd,  Emulation  slept, 
13 
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And  Virtue  fled.     The  schools  became  a  scene 
Of  solemn  farce,  -where  Ignorance  in  stilts, 
His  cap  well  lin'd  with  logic  not  his  own, 
"With  parrot  tongue  p(M'form'd  the  scholar's  part, 
Proceeding  soon  a  graduated  dunce. 
Ed.     WasCowper  a  prophet,  or  historian,  or  both  ? 
239.  DISCONTENT. 
Discontent  often  arises  from  false  estimates  of  the  condition 
of  others. 

Ed.  Discontent  breeds  misery  and  mischief. 
lb.  The  generation  of  Israel  which  left  Egypt,  were  dis- 
contented with  the  allotments  of  Providence,  and  with  their 
condition,  while  passing  through  a  very  needful  trial  in  the 
wilderness,  and  their  temporal  murmurs  sealed  their  everlasting 
discontent  and  ruin. 

210.  DISCPvETION. 
Sh.     Discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor. 
A  friend  of  Dr.  Nettleton  having  classiiied  the  leading  qual- 
ifications for  a   theological  student  as  follows,  —  first,  piety; 
second,  talents  ;  third,  scholarship  ;  fourth,  discretion,  —  Dr.  N. 
observed,  "  Change  the  order,  and  put  discretion  next  to  pietyP 
Let  reason  go  before  every  enterprise,  and  counsel  beforo 
every  action. 

An  ounce  of  discretion  is  worth  a  pound  of  wit. 

241.  DISCRIiMINATION,    DISTINGUISHING. 
Brainerd.    Labor  to  distinguish  clearly  upon  experiences  and 
affections  in  religion,  that  you  may  make  a  difference  between 
the  gold  and  the  shining  dross.     I  say,  labor  here,  if  ever  you 
would  be  a  useful  minister  of  Christ. 

Nettleton.  All  those  ministers  who  do  not  discriminate  be- 
tween true  and  false  zeal,  and  true  and  falso  affections,  Avill  turn 
out  to  be  the  greatest  traitors  to  the  cause  of  revivals.  They 
become  responsible  for  the  corruptions  which  prevail,  in  conse- 
quence of  tills  neglect. 

lb.  It  is  an  important  part  of  a  preacher's  duty,  in  a  season 
of  powerful  revival,  to  discriminate  between  true  and  false  con- 
version.   Without  this,  the  work  will  rapidly  degenerate.    The 
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mosr  flaming  spiritual  pride  will  be  taken  for  the  highest  moral 
excellence,  and  will  rise  up  and  tiike  the  lead. 

EcL     Many  preachers  have  a  world  of  discourse  without  a 
suigle  word  of  discrimination.     They  see   their  subjects  as  a 
certani  person  mentioned  in  Scripture  saw  men,  "as  trees,  walk- 
ing,   and  set  them  in  a  similar  lit,dit.     [See  24i)  1 
212.  DISCUSSroX,  EXAMIXATIOX 

Channinr,.  The  more  discussion  the  better,  if  passion  and 
personality  be  eschewed  ;  and  discussion,  even  if  stormy,  often 
wmnows  truth  f,-om  error -a  good'  never  to  be  expected  in  an 
unuKpiiring  age. 

Wayland.     When  men  diifer  in  any  matter  of  belief,  let  them 
meet  each  otlier  manfully.     Neither  has  a  right  to  take  offence 
at  opunons  plainly  and  honestly  expressed.     Let  each  allow 
(his  privilege  to  the  other,  and  then  put  the  whole  question  to 
the  issue  of  argument.     No  man  ought  to  wince  from  this.     No 
man  has  a  right  to  comj.Iain,  because,  while  I  allow  him  the 
same  privilege,  I  frankly  and  decidedly  express  mv  opinions. 
Paul.     Prove  all  things :  hold  fast  that  whieli  is  good. 
Anon.     Let  gold  be  heated  ever  so  long  in  the  crucible,  and 
still  It  remains.     But  dross  goes  off  in  a  smoke.     So  it  is  with 
trutii  and  falsehood  in  the  erucible  of  free  investigation. 

Barnes.     To  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  laws,  and  pre- 
serve order  and  peace,  the  right  of  free  discussion  must  be  con- 
ceded.    All  our  institutions  are  based  on  this  right.     Herein  is 
our  warfare  wiui  the  tyrants  of  the  old  world ;  herein  is  our 
contest  with  those  thrones  of  despotism  which  have  so  Ion- 
tyrannized  over  man;  herein  is  the  eontest  of  the   Protestan' 
1-ehg.on  with  the  Papacy  ;  herein  the  struggle  between  freedom 
and  arbitrary  power.     The  moment  the  principle  is  conceded, 
that  there  is  one  point  that  may  not  be  examined,  that  moment 
our  liberty  ceases.     A  wedge  is  entered  that  may  be  driven, 
and  that  will  be  driven,  until  the  whole  iibric  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious  freedom  is  riven  asunder  and  demolished.     Every  m-m 
who  can  contribute  to  the  defence  and  illustration  of  this  n^ht 
confers  an  invaluable  service  on  his  country,  on  human  nature,' 
and  00  the  world. 
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Spring.  The  interests  of  truth  are  i)roinotctl  by  tlie  spirit 
of  I'lquiry.  Nothing  has  ostal)lishc(l  the  truth  of  God  upon  so 
firm  and  immovable  u  basis,  as  free  discussion.  Infidels  and 
heretics  have  been  driven  from  the  field  by  free  discussion. 
Says  Lord  Bacon,  ''  Discussion  is  the  winnowing  of  truth  from 
error."  Truth  may  indeed  suffer  for  a  time,  by  rashness  and 
impatience,  but,  in  the  end,  it  stands  upon  a  firmer  foundation, 
for  having  been  honestly  and  thoroughly  investigated.  The 
cause  that  will  not  abide  investigation,  is  rotten  at  the  core. 

Ed.  Discussion  is  the  armor  of  every  defender  of  the  faith, 
offensive  and  defensive.  Whoever  would  be  '•  valiant  for  the 
truth  in  the  earth,"  must  discuss  valiantly.  Our  Puritan  ances- 
tors were  close  examiners  of  truth  and  of  falsehood.  The 
leaders  in  the  Reformation  examined  the  corruptions  of  Rome. 
Paul  examined  the  systems  of  Judaism  and  heathenism,  and 
disputed  daily.  Luther  and  Cah  in  examined  papacy,  formal- 
i.sm,  and  the  other  errors  of  their  times.  Edwards  examined 
the  half-way  covenant,  and  other  prevalent  errors  of  his  day. 
Hopkins,  Bellamy,  Emmons,  and  others,  exposed  the  antino- 
mianism,  Arminianism,  and  other  mischievous  errors  of  their 
time.  Whither  have  our  theological  warriors,  and  defenders 
of  the  faith,  tied  ?     [See  1 69,  30o.] 

243.  DISEASE,  DISEASES. 

Diseases  .ire  the  interest  we  pay  for  sensual  pleasures. 

Watts.     Our  life  contains  a  thousand  springs, 
And  dies  if  one  be  gone ; 
Strange,  that  a  harp  of  thousand  stxings 
Should  keep  in  tune  so  long. 

Ed.  The  diseases  and  "  evils  which  flesh  is  heir  to,"  are  all 
the  messengers  of  God,  to  rebuke  us  for  our  sins,  and  ought  so 
to  be  regarded. 

244.  DISGRACE. 

Disgrace  is  honorable,  when  endured  for  the  Lord  of  Glory. 

Ed.  No  being  was  ever  so  disgraced  in  our  world  as  the 
author  of  grace  —  next,  the  principal  subjects  of  grace.  Wit- 
ness Paul's  persecutions  unto  death.     But  the  time  hastens, 
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When  righteousness  will  be  honored,  and  all  unrighteousness 
meet  its  merited  and  everlasting  dishonor. 

245.  UISTNTEUESTKDXESS 
Mcr    (Cotton).     Thrice  in  the   8..ri|>tures   we  Hnd  the 
good  angels  rejoicing,  but  it  is  always  at  (he  good  of  other.. 

7:.^.  D.s.nt  rested  and  impartial  love  is  the  supreme -Wory 
of  mtelhgent  creatures.  Without  this  love,  thev  can  giorv'^nly 
ni  shame.  It  is  a  complete  foundation  for  good  morals,"'  .^ood 
manners,  and  useful  services.  ° 

_    Richter      The  last,  best  fruit  that  comes  to  perfection,  even 
m  the  kmdl.est  soul,  is  tenderness  toward  tbe  hard  ;  forI,earance 
toward  the  unforbearing ;  warmth  of  heart,  toward  the  cold  •' 
and  plulanthropy,  toward  the  misanthropic.     Ed.   This  must 
be  "the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,"  spoken  of  in  Scripture. 

240.  DISPATCH. 
y^ryisuvt  is  tile  ;oul  of  business. 

-u.  Mankind  dispatch  the  business  of  sensual  indulgence; 
defer  the  business  of  intellectual  pleasures  ;  put  off  the  business 
of  unmorlal  interests  ;  and  .lecline  the  bu -iness  of  servin-  and 
glorifying  God  with  their  bodies  and  spirits,  which  arc>  his. 
llieir  dispatch  needs  conversion. 

24  7.  DIS-SIAJULATIOX. 
Dissimulation  in  yonlh  is  pcriidv  in  old  age. 
.fi^/.  Dissimulation  in  ordinary  business  ruins  confidence; 
dissunuhuion  m  conversation  breeds  conternnt ;  dissimulation 
m  IV.end^,p  creates  disesteem  ;  and  dissimulation  in  religion 
destro3^  Chns„an  fellowship.  Tlu-ough  the  .lecit  of  sin,°his 
vice  ,s  hable  to  becon.e  a  habit,  and  should  be  vigilantly  guarded 
aganist  by  parental  example,  care,  and  discipline,  by  the  teach- 
ers  of  youth,  and  by  all  the  friends  of  virtue,  and  everywhere 
discountenanced.     [Sec  208.] 

248.  DISSIPATIOX. 
Dissipation  leads  to  crime  ;  crime,  to  infamy  and  misery. 
£d.     Ihe  dissipation  of  the  press  is  highly  prejudicial,  both 
to  sacred  and  secular  literature.     It  deteriorates  thought,  and 
eorrupts  the  rehg,on,  morals,  and  tnanners  of  the  masses. 
i*    Ut  all  dissipation,  religious  di^^sipation  is  the  most  ruia- 
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ous,  for  it  tomls  to  iuinihilutc  the  standard  of  piety,  and  the 
principk'S  of  godliness. 

219.  DisriNcrnoNS. 

Wads.  It  is  of  groat  service  to  dislingiUBh  well  between 
knowables  and  unknowable?. 

iirf.      Distinctions  literary,  and  especially  distinctions  the- 
ological,  by  kcej)ing  variety  and  cop..asts  in  view,   greatly 
facilitate  general  knowleilge,  and  are  essential  to  accurate  know- 
ledge.    They  ilhiniinaf(>  science,  and  elicit  thought.    [See  241.3 
250.  DISTIXCTION,  MOMENTOUS. 

Um.  Of  all  distinctions,  that  between  the  godly  and  the 
migodly  is  the  greatest.  Though  the  sacix^d  writers  mention 
worldly  distinctions,  yet  they  say  much  more  about  that  essen- 
tial distinction  which  God  makes  between  saints  and  sinners. 
In  the  Psahns,  we  find  one  continued  contrast  between  the  spirit 
and  character  of  the  righlcous  and  wicked.  David  begins  with 
a  description  of  the  godly  and  the  ungodly  ;  of  their  diverse 
views,  feelings,  and  conduct  ihrough  life;  of  their  iinal  separa- 
\ion  at  the  day  of  decision  ;  and  ho  never  loses  sight  of  these 
two  characters  thiough  the  whole  of  his  writings. 

2.M.  DISTRUST. 

Distrust  poisons  the  cup  of  life,  and  fetters  the  energies  of 
men. 

MI.  Discreet  and  well-founded  suspicion,  avoids  a  multitude 
of  evils,  which  credulity  brings  upon  itself  We  ought  always 
to  be  suspicious  enough  to  avoid  all  improper  and  forbiddei 
trust  in  man,  or  in  our  own  hearts. 

Jb.  A  pi-oper  distrust  in  others  is  compatible  with  the  high 
est  politeness  and  Christian  kindness.    [See  1)17.] 

2.52.  DIVINITY. 

Tliontpson,  0.  Of  all  sciences,  that  of  divinity  is  the  most 
sublime,  the  most  profound,  and  the  most  compi'ehensive.  The 
study  of  divinity  demands  the  brightest  parts,  the  strongest 
powers,  and  the  most  capacious  minds.  The  '  angels  desire  to 
look  into  these  things; 'and  here  thev  may  look,  and  study,  and 
pry  forever,  and  still  see  more  and  more  to  admire,  and  love, 
and  praise.  • 
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"'/«.    77..     At  ,1ms  day,  there  arc  many  religious  profes- 
^or.  and  oven  som.  teac-hors  of.heology,  ^vho  are  very  zealous 
orthe  doetr.ne  of  the  ,S'..'.  ,;.,,,,,  ,,,,  ,,„,,,  J  ^^^,^^ 
agauist  the  true  doetrine  of  the  FcMer's  dlvlnih;. 
253.  DIVISIONS,  SEPARATIONS 
Divsmn.  are  Satan's  pow.ler-piots,  to  blow  up  religion.    Ed 
And  un,ons  m  error  his  annies,  to  Mear  out  the  saintZ 

M  V,  |.>n  divi.ions  an.l  separations  will  make  sehisms  in 
Chureh  or  State,  they  be<.on.e  serious  events,  and  ought  to  be 
.^e  1  consKler..d,  and  asoided,  where  the  stern  prineiples  of  truth, 
and  praot.ee  of  duty,  do  not  a1)solu(ely  require  them. 

Jb.  The  envious,  revengeful  and  heady,  have,  more  frequent- 
]y  been  leaders  m  sehismatie  divisions  and  separations,  than  the 
meek,  trutlifid,  and  humble. 

lb.  To  sepai-ate  husband  and  wife,  action  and  reflection 
theory  and  pruelico,  principles  an<l  conduct,  learning  and  teach- 
ing,  piety  and  preaching,  eri.ne  and  punishment,  religion  and 
order,  and  politics  and  patriotism,  are  among  the  unhf.nny 
divorccmienls  of. en  m-i,le  in  our  world.  ' ' 

2.>!.  DOCILITY. 
Docility  and  modesty  set  off  the  charms  of  virtue 

nf\    ?rl'  "^  f'"/'"""^^^*  ^'-"i''^  tJ'-'^t  appeared  in  Christ, 
(Lk.  2 :  4G)  was  docd.(y,-_a  trait  of  all  superior  minds 

255.  DOCTORS  OF  DIVINITY. 
_  G>Ms,  B  This  honorary  title  theological  has  been  iniudi- 
eiotts ly  conferred  so  frequently,  lears  begi.Uo  be  entertained  that 
D.  I),  may  at  length  be  taken  to  denote  a  Double  Dunce 
especially  in  reference  to  those  who  confer  the  title.  Ed.  Many' 
no  doubt  have  been  DoCorated,  Sainted,  tuul  cowned  with  tlie 
iiara,  who  have  not  divhiity  enough  in  either  their  heads  or 
Hearts  to  be  known  in  heaven. 

25G.  DOGMATISM. 
Who  nnU  not  ret.son  is  a  dogmatist ;  who  cannot,  is  a  fool  • 
who  dare  not,  is  a  slave.  ' 

The  ignorant  are  gcnv-rally  the  most  decisive  and  do-^matical 
because  they  see  no  reasons  for  doubting.  o«»atica(, 

Ed.    Give  me  the  dogmatist  who  is  acquainted  with  the  fan- 
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damental  dogmas  of  sell-evident  nnd  vevealed  truth,  and  who 
dogmatizes  suliioiontly  to  assert  and  defend  them  with  confi- 
dence, even  if  he  is  somewhat  of  a  blunderhead  ;  rather  than 
one  who  never  asserts  his  opinions  on  vital  and  important  ques- 
tions, because  he  has  none  to  assert.  [Sec  ■2G2.] 
257.  DOLTS,  DULNESS. 

An  evergreen.  One  Avho  learns  little  or  nothing  from  experi- 
ence and  observation. 

Sh.  Some  i)ersons  never  feed  on  the  dainties  that  are  bred 
in  books  ;  have  never  eaten  paper  nor  drunk  ink  ;  their  intel- 
lects are  not  replenished  ;  they  are  only  animals  —  only  sensi- 
ble in  the  duller  parts.     Ed.  These  must  be  the 

"  Sculls  that  cannot  teach,  and  will  not  learn." 

Machiavel.  There  are  brains  of  three  sorts.  The  first  under- 
stands of  itself.  The  second  understands  what  is  shown  it  by 
others.  The  third  neither  understands  of  itself,  nor  what  is 
shown  it  by  others. 

A  blockhead  can  never  conceal  his  character ;  for  he  neither 
comes,  nor  goes,  nor  sits,  nor  rises,  nor  is  silent,  nor  stands  up- 
on his  legs  like  a  man  of  sense. 

Lavater.  He  who  has  no  friend  and  no  enemy  is  one  of  the 
vulgar,  and  without  talents,  powers,  or  energy. 

258.  DOMESTIC. 

A  mother  has  the  strongest  affection  for  her  weakest  child. 

A  child  can  never  have  but  one  mother. 

Sh.         A  grandam's  name  is  little  less  in  love, 
Than  is  the  doting  title  of  a  mother  ; 
They  are  as  children,  but  one  step  below. 

A  mother  is  a  mother  all  the  days  of  \\"v  life. 

A  father  is  a  father  till  he  gets  a  new  wife. 

259.  do:mestic  economy. 

In  order  t  )  provide  necessaries,  and  extend  charities,  spare 
superfluities. 

Ed.  The  most  important  thing  in  domestic  economy  is,  to 
domep.ticate  our  partner  nnd  onr  children,  by  m.'ikiiig  ourselves 
and  our  home  agreeable,  attractive,  and  entertaining. 

Jb.  Be  very  frugal,  self-denying,  temperate,  and  unostentatioas 
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•once  to  food,  drink, 
(Mvevering  in  this  course 
-  .xuries //t  your  seli-denial, 
besides  securing  the  nu-ans  of  that  amuonce  and  usefulness 
which  will  bless  yourself,  your  chiklrcn,  and  others.  [See  272.] 
2G0.  DOMESTIC   HAPPINESS. 
Cowper.    Domestic  happiness,  thou  only  bliss 
Of  Paradise,  that  has  survi\ cd  the  fall ! 
Thougli  few  now  ttu-^te  thee  unimpaired  and  pure, 
Thou  art  the  nurse  of  Virtue. 
What  a  smiling  aspect  does  the  love  of  parents  and  children, 
of  brothers  and  sisdn-s,  of  friends  and  relations,  give  to  every 
suri'ounding  object,  and  every  returning  day!     With  Avhat  a 
lustre  does  it  gild  even  the  small  habitation  where  this  placid 
intercourse  dwells  — where  -uch  scenes  of  heartfelt  satisfaction 
succeed  uninterruptedly  to  on(>  anotlicr ! 

Ed.  He  who  habitually  treats  his  wife  with  proper  attention  and 
sympathy,  shall  have  another,  if  he  ever  needs  another;  and  be- 
side, he  has  his  pay  down,  tin-ice  over,  once  i]i  domestic  happiness, 
again  in  internal  satisfaction,  and  once  more,  in  public  esteem 
2G1.  DOMESTIC  STRIFE  AND  MISERY. 
CoiD;^>er.       Alas  !  and  is  domestic  strife, 
That  sorest  ill  of  human  life, 
A  plague  so  little  to  be  feared. 
As  to  be  wantonly  incurred, 
To  gratify  a  fretful  passion, 
On  ev'iy  trl\ial  provocation  ? 
The  kindest  and  the  happiest  pair 
"Will  find  occasion  to  forbear  ; 
And  something  every  day  they  live, 
To  pity,  and,  perhaps,  forgive. 
Hh.    How  sharjK'r  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 

To  have  a  thankless  child. 
£iL     Domestic  misery  —  the  sorrows  that  come  home. 
One  accushig,  fretful  disposition,  destroys  the  peace  and  unity 
ot  a  whole  fannly,  as  one  Jarring  instrument  will  spoil  the  har- 
mony  of  music. 


I 
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2G2.  DOMINATIOX,  ECCLESIASTICAL. 
Em.  The  Cliristiiui  fliiiich  has  PiiU'croil  groat  injury,  for  ages, 
from  the  bigotry  and  usurpation  of  tliose  who  have  sustained  the 
office  of  sacred  guides.  But  it  was  not  so  from  the  beginning. 
The  apostles  and  ])riniitive  preachtTs  of  the  Clospel  disclaimed 
all  dominion  over  men's  faith,  and  jirolcssed  to  be  only  helpers 
in  promoting  their  knowledge  and  holiness.  And  none,  who 
sustain  the  oH'iee  of  the  ministry,  have  any  right  to  impose  their 
own  opinions  u|)on  their  hearers,  by  virtue  of  their  sacred  olliee. 
The  po[)e  and  all  his  hierarchy  are  usurpers,  whose  iiretensions 
to  supreme  power  and  inl'allil)ility  in  the  church,  are  to  be  treated 
with  disdain,  as  vile  impositions.  The  people  are  their  own 
proper  judges  of  religious  truth  and  error,  and  of  ecclesiastical 
power.  Christian  churches  have  a  right  to  form  their  own  creeds 
and  exercise  their  own  discipline,  independently  of  any  superior 
ecclesiastical  ])ower  on  earth.  As  God  has  appointed  none  to 
judge  and  dictate  for  them  in  these  serious  concerns,  go  they 
are  under  indispensable  obligations  to  exercise  their  own  private 
judgment. 

Ed.  Christ  was  the  greatset  enemy  to  ecclesiastical  domina- 
tion  of  any  one  who  ever  fell  under  it,  and  gave  it  the  most 
decisive  veto,  when  he  said,  (Lk.  22  :  27)  "  I  am  among  you  as 
he  that  serveth."    [See  2.')().] 

2(;3.  DRESS. 
Addison.  The  head  has  the  most  beautiful  appearance,  as 
well  as  the  highest  station,  in  a  human  figure.  Nature  has  laid 
out  all  her  art  in  beautifying  the  face ;  she  has  touched  it  with 
vermilion,  planted  in  it  a  doulde  row  of  ivory,  made  it  the  seat 
of  sniles  and  blushes,  lighted  it  up  and  enlivened  it  with  the 
brightness  of  the  eyes,  hung  it  on  each  side  with  curious  organs 
of  sense,  given  it  airs  and  graces  that  cannot  be  described,  and 
surrounded  it  with  such  a  flowing  shade  of  hair  as  sets  all  its 
beauties  in  the  most  agreeable  light.  In  short,  she  seems  to 
have  designed  the  head  as  the  cupola  to  the  most  glorious  of  her 
works  ;  and  when  we  load  it  with  a  pile  of  supernumerary  orna- 
ments, we  destroy  the  symmetry  of  the  human  figure,  and  fool- 
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ishly  contrive  to  call  off  the  eye  fron,  great  and  real  beauties,  to 
childish  gewgaws,  ribbons,  and  bone-lace. 

lacater.    As  yon  treat  your  body,  so  your  house,  your  domes- 
t^c^we,i.n.pyo.n.fnends.D.essisatableofirc^^ 
time"  ^'"^'■"•^"•^'  ''  ^•'■""-»  ^vi,h  the  blood  of  murdered 

2G1.  DROWNING. 
A  drowning  man  will  catch  at  a  straw 
^d.     Drowning  sorrow  in  strong  drink,  is  drinking  sorrow. 
JO      ^V  hen  a  man  is  drowning,  he  will    drown  another, - 
therefore  look  out  ior  a  man  drowning,  either  in  water  or  on  land. 
A.    Ihe  most  ieartul  drowning  is  to  ba  drowned  in  foolish 
and  hurtful  lusts,  (1  Tim.  G  :  9). 

„  2G5.  DUELS,  DUELLING. 

He  who  foils  in  a  duel,  attempting  to  kill,  commits  suicide. 
A/,     liie  duellist,  to  gratify  a  worthless  will,  and  avoid  a 
co^en^tihle  dishonor  imperils  a  valuable   bod;,  and  .T:. 

lb.     Duellists  are  consummate  cowards,  for  they  are  often 
frightened  to  death  by  the  mere  shadow  of  dishonor 
2GG.  DUTY,  DUTIES. 
Duty  13  ours ;  consequences  belong  to  God 

The  bos.  ,,oa*„r  of  .a.;„t  .L      ,        :  ,^1  LT™, rT"' 
Early  impressions  are  the  most  lastin- 
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2G8.  EARLY  RlSIXri. 

FranMin.     Early  to  bed,  ami  oarly  to  ri.so, 

i\Iiik<'s  men  lifallliy,  wealthy,  ami  wise. 
lie  that  would  thrive  must  rise  at  iivc. 

Plough  deep,  while  ,«luf:gards  .^Ici'i), — 
And  you  shall  have  eoi-n  to  st;ll  and  keep. 
If  you  are  an  early  riser,  you  will  find  time  for 
everything.    2s or  i-^  the  mere  saving  of  time  the  only  advantage  ; 
—  our  sj)irit.s  are  more  lively,  and  our  faeultie,s*more  awake. 

Doddrldye.    The  difference  between  rising  at  five  and  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morniiiu',  for  the  s])aee  of  forty  years,  suj)posing  a 
man  to  go  to  bed  at  the  Pame  hour  at  night,  is  nearly  equivalent 
to  the  addition  of  ten  years  to  a  man's  life. 
2Ca.   EARNESTNESS. 

"We  should  always  be  in  earnest,  because  our  work  is  great, 
and  life  short  and  decisive.  Therefore,  "  whatsoever  thy  hand 
fiudeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might." 

An  earnest  speaker  makes  attentive  hearers. 

J£d.  The  man  Christ  Jesus  excelled  all  others  in  earnestness. 
At  twelve,  his  earnest  inquiries  in  the  temple  astonished  the 
learned  doctors,  and  by  his  ardent  studies  he  soon  astonished  his 
hearers  by  his  knowledge  of  letters.  He  so  earnestly  preached 
the  Gospel  that  he  drew  antl  held  an  audience  of  several  thou- 
sands —  so  fervently  prayed,  that  iie  sweat  as  it  were  drops  of 
blood  —  so  earnestly  reproved  evil  doers,  tliat  they  conspired  his 
death  —  so  earnestly  sought  the  purity  of  religious  institutions, 
that  he  made  a  scourge  of  cords,  and  used  it  in  clearing  the 
temple  of  intruders — and  so  earnestly  conversed  and  expounded 
Scripture,  and  preached,  his  disciples  caught  his  spirit,  and  the 
world  took  knowledge  "they  had  been  with  Jesus."  He 
always  had  something  very  important  to  do,  and  performed  it 
with  the  zeal  and  earnestness  demanded. 

Spring.  Christ  possessed  an  intensity  of  character  as  far 
above  other  men  as  his  active  benevolence  was  above  theirs. 
His  object  engrossed  all  his  facultie?,  and  stirred  up  the  very 
depths  of  his  soul.  The  love  of  doing  good  was  a  flame  per- 
petually burning  in  his  bosom  with  intense  radiance.    All  his 
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^.oughts  al  h.s  ,fe  were  at  the  bidding  of  this  high  impulse. 
The  world  thought  lum  a  madman.  I  J.  ..ood  alone,  and  men 
wondered  at  hun.  So  intent,  .o  dominant  was  his  purpose,  that 
he  made  the  first  and  last  end  of  his  .xistHu-e  to  labor  for  God 
and  man. 

270.  EAllTII. 

A  part  how  small  of  the  terraqueous  globe 
Is  tenant.'d  by  man  !  the  rest  a  waste, 
Rooks,  deserts,  fi-ozen  seas,  and  binning  sands  ; 
Wdd  haunts  of  monsters,  poisou.s,  stings,  and  death  .' 
ouch  IS  eartli's  melancholy  map  : 

Lean  not  on  earth  ;  'twiU  piece  thee  to  the  heart  • 
A  broken  reed,  at  best ;    but,  oft,  a  s])ear ; 

r,,     rp,  .^"  '''  '^'''"'1'  J'""'^  1"'"'^«  "^'^^"^l-'  ""^'  l»'l'o  expires. 
J^d.    Tins  earth  has  been  hoiun-.d  as  the  birlh-plac-e  and 
lieatre  of  the  human  race,   where   innumeral>le   probationers 
have  been  ra.sed  up  and  fitted  for  the  an.a^ing  destinies  of  eter- 
n.ty  -  as  the  place  of  Divine  mercies  and  judgments,  great  m.d 
astoimung,  a..d  changes  the  most  marvellous  ;  as  the  mission- 
ary  field  lor  angels,  and  especially  as  the  temporary  abode  of 
the  Son  of  God,  and  theatre  of  the  great  work  of  redemption. 
It  Will  also  yet  be  the  theatre  of  "  the  battle  of  that  great  day 
of  God  Ah„.ghty,"  which  will  give  a  conquered  and  re-^enj- 
rated  earth  to  "  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Mo..t  HiH>  God  " 
for  at  least  a  thousand  years;  when  this  earth  will  edip..e  the 
glory  of  Solomon, -and  also  the  theatre  of  the  final  rc-urrec- 
tion  and  conflagration.      Let   no  one,   therefore,  despise   his 
mother-earth,  that  is  destined  to  afford  us  ample  reminiscences 
tor  the  reflections  of  eternity. 

271.  EATING. 
An  empty  belly  has  no  ears  nor  fears. 
Never  think  about  eating  till  the  bell  rings. 
Rapid  eating  makes  slow  and  imperfect  digestion. 
272.  ECONOMY. 
,.  .      _ ....  pn!,o.Oi.u-.-i  a  stone  is,  (o  pay  as  you  go. 
Economy  ,s,  i^tself,  a  great  income. 
Adventurer.    Economy  is^he  parent  of  integrity,  of  liberty, 
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nnd  of  ea^e  ;  and  tho  hcjaiiteous  sister  of  tcmporance,  of  cheer- 
fuliK'ss,  and  of  li(.'altli ;  wliiUi  })rofu.sion  graiUially  involves  her 
followers  in  dt'pciuk'ncci  and  debt. 

Zimmerinann.  Take  care  to  be  an  ocononiist  in  prosperity; 
there  is  no  fear  of  your  not  being  one  in  adversity. 

Franklin.     A  penny  saved  u  a  j)eniiy  got. 

lb.  It  you  would  have  a  faithful  servant,  and  one  that  you 
like,  serve  yourself. 

Build  your  house  to  live  in,  not  to  look  at. 

Ed.  If  you  wish  to  economize  in  living,  pay  down  for  every- 
thing.   [See  2o'J,  375.] 

273.  p:ducation. 

Burke.     Education  is  the  cheap  defei    e  of  nations. 

Sprat.  The  mind  that  is  perverted  by  false  knowledge,  or 
made  crooked  by  deceitful  prejudices,  must  not  only  be  taught, 
but  first  untaught ;  and  to  unteacli  is  a  more  diilicult  work  than 
to  teach. 

Edwards  (Tri/on).  The  great  end  of  education  is,  to  disci- 
pline rather  than  to  furnish  tlie  mind ;  to  train  it  to  the  use  of 
its  own  j/oiccrs,  rather  than  fill  it  with  the  accumulations  of 
others. 

Lavater.  It  is  the  depth  of  study,  not  the  extent  of  it,  that 
gives  intellectual  power. 

Education  polislies  good  dispositions,  ;md  corrects  bad  ones. 

Em.  Tiie  noblest  |)owers  of  nature  stand  in  need  of  the  nur- 
turing hand  of  education.  The  uninstrucied  mind  resembles 
the  unpolished  diamond.     [See  514,  527,  514.] 

274.  EDUCATION  INVALUABLE. 

Dr.  Cooper.  Neither  piety,  virtue,  nor  liberty  can  lon<» 
flourish  in  a  community,  where  the  education  of  youth  is  neg- 
lected. How  much  do  we  owe  to  the  care  of  our  venerable 
ancestors  in  this  respect !  Had  not  they  laid  such  foundations 
for  training  up  their  children  in  knowledge  and  religion,  should 
we  have  understood  our  rights  so  clearly  ?  or  valued  them  so 
liighly  ?  or  defended  them  with  such  advantage  ?  Or  should 
we  have  been  prepared  to  lay  that  basis  of  liberty ;  that  happy 
constitution,  on  which  we  raise  such  large  hopes  ? 
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Vark.  Education  is  n  companion  which  no  misfbrtunn  can 
depress-no  crime  destroy _„o  enemy  alicnate-no  despo- 
t.sm  enslave.  At  ho..,,,  ,t  fri.nd  ;  abroad,  an  introduction  ;  in 
sohtude,  u  sohice;  a.ul  in  society,  an  ornan.ent.  Without  it, 
what  IS  man  ?-a  splendi.l  slave,  a  reasoning  sava-^e 

toss.     1  he  value  of  education  depends  tar  less'^upon  varied 

and  extensive  acquirements,  than  upon  the  cultivation  of  just 

powers  of  thought.     It  is  u,.t  the  quantity  of  knowledge,  but  tho 

capacity  to  apply  it,  which  promis.s  success.     To  use  a  phrase 

rom  an  old  wnter  it  is  th.    ,  .  .ocion  of  reading  into. judgment,' 

AN  Inch  ,s  the  golden  r  de  of  ecu  cation.    Exercise  is  not  more 

necessary  to  ,1,0  body,  thru,  i.  tb.  employment  of  the  various 

acut.es  of  the  n,ind  to  ...atul  el'v  ieney.    A  good  education  is 

the  best  mheruance.     It  ,,:  ,,  parents  an  inheritance  in  their 

chddren.  if  none_/o;- them. 

275.  EDUCATION,  IIOW  OBTAINED. 
Johnson.  When  a  king  asked  Euclid,  the  mathematician, 
A  hether  he  could  not  ex,,lain  his  art  to  him  in  a  more  eompen- 
dious  manner  ?  he  was  answered,  that  there  was  no  royal  way 
0  geometry.  Other  things  may  be  sei.ed  by  might,  or  pur^ 
chased  with  money;  but  knowledge  is  to  be  gainl.d  only  by 
study,  and  study  to  be  j)rosecuted  only  in  retirement. 

nm  education,  moral  and  intellectual,  of  every  individual 
must  be  chiefly  his  own  work.  »"iviaual, 

Solomon      Tlirough  desire,  a  man  having  separated  himself, 
seeketh  and  nitermeddleth  with  all  wisdom. 

27G.   EDUCATION,  JUVENILE 
Our  most  important  are  our  earliest  y.-ars. 
Tho  mind,  in!])i-.ssible  and  soft,  with  ease 
Imbibes  and  copies  what  slie  hears  and  s^es 
And  through  life's  lal.yrinti,  holds  fast  the  dew 
1  hat  education  gives  her,  false  or  true. 
■t'ope.     'T  is  education  forms  the  common  mind ; 

Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree  's  inclined. 
Chddren.  like  fender  osiei-.,  take  the  bow, 
And  as  they  fii-st  are  fashioned,  always  grow. 
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Wordsu'orfh.     TliP  cliild  is  fatlior  of  the  man. 

Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  being  askod,  wliat  tilings  he  thought 
most  proper  for  boys  to  learn,'  answered,  "  Those  wliicli  they 
onght  to  practise  when  they  eome  to  be  men." 

Solomon.  Train  up  a  ehikl  in  the  way  he  should  go  ;  and 
when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  de{)art  from  it. 

Em.     Do  n't  despair  of  a  pupil,  if  he  has  one  clear  idea. 

lb.  Parents  have  the  first  and  easiest  access  to  their  chil- 
dren, while  their  minds  are  susceptible  of  the  xleepest  impres- 
sions. They  are,  therefore,  under  the  sti'ongest  obligations,  to 
give  their  children  a  virtuous  and  pious  education.  They 
ought,  in  season,  to  teach  'tluMn  the  knowledge  of  God,  the  na- 
ture of  true  and  false  religion,  the  beauty  of  virtue,  and  the 
deformity  of  vice,  and  enforce  these  instructions  by  a  good  ex- 
ample. 

Instruct  your  son  well,  or  others  will  instruct  him  ill.  No 
child  goes  untaught.  Send  him  to  the  school  of  wisdom,  or  he 
will  go  of  himself  to  the  rival  academy  of  dissipation.  There 
is  always  instruction  being  given  and  received  of  some  sort,  as 
in  the  fields,  where  vegetation  is  never  idle. 

Parents  who  would  train  up  their  children  in  the  way  they 
should  go,  must  go  in  it  themselves. 

N.  Y.  Ohse}-ver.  We  must  look  the  subject  of  education  by 
the  State,  fairly  and  firmly  in  the  face.  It  is  daily  assuming 
an  aspect  of  serious  interest,  and  the  time  has  come,  when  every 
citizen  should  be  apprized  of  its  bearings.  The  Constitution 
of  this  State  [New  York]  forbids  the  appropriation  of  the  pub- 
lic money  for  the  inculcation  of  any  sectarian  views,  and  in 
various  districts,  m  city  and  country,  the  work  is  in  progress  to 
confine  the  in^'truction  of  the  school-room  to  the  single  matter 
of  inti'llecliinl  instruction.  Examine  many  sciiool  books  now  in 
the  way  of  introduction  in  this  and  other  States,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  are  made  to  meet  the  demands  of  this  advancing 
.spirit.  If  there  can  be  a  system  of  morality  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  word  of  God  for  its  basis,  we  will  not  deny  these 
books  their  claim  to  morality.     But,  for  ourselves,  we  reject 
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the  idea  of  any  sufficient  system  of  morals  for  the  world  we  live 
in,  except  that  which  rests  on  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  respecting 
the  life  that  now  is,  and  that  which  is  to  come. 

We  wish  also  to  keep  distinctly  before  the  mind  of  the  reli- 
gious reader  this  thought,  that  education  is  not  worth  the  name, 
if  it  does  not  reach  and  mould  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  intellec- 
tual nature. 

IV.  B.  Calhoun.     Systems  of  education  that  ain...d  simply  at 
improving  the  intellect,  showed  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  Piwi- 
dence,  or  impious  contempt  of  those  laws.     [See  673.] 
277.  EDUCATION  OF  DAUGliTEllS. 
Ed.     The  following,  from  the  Chicago  Cavalier,  is  very  im- 
portant, where  it  applies. 

The  course  of  female  education,  at  the  present  day,  is  radi- 
cally defective ;  the  great  end  being,  not  to  make  intelligent, 
useful,  and  agreeable  members  of  society,  but  fine  ladies,    "rhe 
cultivation  of  the  affections,  the  discipline  of  the  mental  powers, 
and  a  practical  and  thorough  prei)aration  for  actual  duties,  are 
too  generally  esteemed  of  secondary  importance,  compared  with 
the  external  graces  which  are  to  make  a  figure  in  society.     If 
the  world  in  whicl-  young  ladies  are  afterwards  to  move  were 
an  idea)  A'orld  ;  if  womanhood  brought  with  it  no  cares ;  if 
friends  were  always  to  smile,  and  ilatter,  and  caress,  and  life 
had  no  stern  realities,  all  this  might  be  well  enough.     But  it  is 
not  so. 

The  silliest  of  all  notions  is,  that  it  is  disreputable  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  any  habits  of  useful  industry.  In  this  country, 
at  least,  where  few  parents  can  l)equealli  their  daughters  large 
fbrtimes,  and  where  itw  husbands  can  support  them  in  idleness, 
this,  of  all  others,  is  the  most  ridiculous  phantasy.  There  is 
certainly  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things,  why  young  ladies 
should  not  be  trained  to  industrious  habits,  in  such  duties  as  are 
fittingly  theirs,  than  thei-c  is  that  young  men  should  not. 

If  daughters  are  left  without  supporters,  will  this  tender 
nurturing  avail  to  feed,  and  clothe,  and  protect  them  ?  On  in 
a  more  fortunate  event,  will  it  give  the  foresight,  the  prudence, 
the  Bkm,  wliich  the  duties  of  maturer  life  demand  ?    Depend 
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upon  it,  fair  readers,  however  much  accomplishments  may  com- 
mend to  the  admiration  of  flatterers,  yet  few  sensible  men  want 
wives  merely  as  o)-naments  to  their  household  establishments ; 
but  as  companions  and  help-mates,  in  the  duties  and  cares  which 
inevitably  devolve  upon  them. 

What  is  there  in  the  habits  of  industry,  that  need  necessarily 
aftect  unfavorably  the  accoini)lishmeiits  of  a  young  lady  r  Any- 
thing that  should  make  them  think  meanly  or  act  unworthy  ? 
Anything  tiiat  should  produce  rudiniess  of  c^ouversation,  or 
awkv.-ardness  of  manners  ?  Anything  that  ;4iould,  in  any  de- 
gree, blunt  their  perceptions  of  what  is  correct  in  taste,  or  be- 
coming in  ('onduct  ?  No,  nothing.  Let  them,  then,  learn  to 
knit  and  sew,  lo  bake  and  wash,  and  cook  dinners,  and  darn 
stockings,  -ir.d  all  other  arts  of  act  omplished  housewifery.  It 
will  imj)art  to  them  a  vigor  of  constitution,  an  elasticity  and 
grace  of  mo\ement,  and  a  bloom  of  health,  that  are  a  thousand 
times  more  endearing,  than  ihc  soft  and  sickly  delicacy  which 
is  nurtured  in  luxurious  idleness.  Ud.  If  these  things  are  so, 
it  ceases  to  be  a  marvel,  that  wise  young  men  of  the  city,  go 
into  the  counti-y  to  take  them  wives. 

278.  EGOTISM. 

Landon.     Our  very  sympathy  is  often  egotism. 

Lttvater.  The  degree  of  egotism  should  be  the  measure  of 
confidence. 

As  the  impudence  of  flattery,  so  the  impudence  of  egotism. 

Cusiman.  Let  a  man  mark  some  men's  talk,  stories,  and 
discourses,  —  and  he  shall  see  their  whole  drift  is  to  extol  and 
set  out  themselves,  and  get  the  praise  of  men. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  v  '. ,  egotists  find  the  world  so  ugjy, — 
they  '>e  onJij  themselves,  M.  And  why  panegyrists  find  it  so 
free  from  defects,  —  the;   se(  ??onhemselves. 

To  speak  well  of  yourself  is  vanity  ;  to  speak  ill,  affectation. 

Talking  much  about  one's  self  tends  to  produce  an  intellectual 
famine. 

Sh.  There  is  not  one  wise  man  among  twenty  that  will 
pfuisc  Ixluii^clf. 
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Paul     We  dare  not  make  ourselves  of  the  number,  or  com- 
pare  ourselves  with  nnrnt  wi;o  eomniciifl  tl'cinselves. 

EiL  Wliether  posthumous  autobiographies  are  more  or  less 
comuiou  now,  than  heretofore,  I  know  not ;  but  thev  seem  to 
be  less  and  less  needful,  since  it  luis  become  the  fasliion  to  jjub- 
h^h  t.'iem  in  advance  of  the  appointed  time,  in  public  addresses 
prepared  for  the  platform  and  the  newspapers.  TSee  81  666 
9Gy.J  ^  '        ' 

270.  ELE\  ATION. 
High  regions  arc  never  witliout  storms. 
There  is  no  distinction  witliout  its  accompanying  danger. 
Ed.     Those  who  arc  raised  liigh,  must  hrst  stoop  low". 

280.  ELOCUTION. 
Wms.,  T.     The  iiuman  voice,  ^\  hen  not  corrupted  by  false 
taste,  nor  perverted  by  false  art,  is  a  perfect  instrument ;  and 
most  wisely  suited  to  the  great  and  good  end  for  which  it  was 
given.     To  ministers  of  tiie  Gospel  it  is  given,  to  convey  to  the 
human  mind  a  tliorougli  and  j;ractical  knowledge  of  the  senti- 
ments, alFections,  and  designs  of  God  himself,  that  he  may  be 
glorified.     So  important  and  beautiful  is  the  proper  expression 
of  proper  sentiments  and  aiiections  by  the  human  voice,  it  is 
divinely  said,  "  the  tongue  of  the  just  is  as  choice  silver ;  "    "a 
wholesome  tongue  is  a  tree  of  life;"  "a  word  fitly  spoken  is 
like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver."     What,  then,  would 
be  the  eflect  of  human  speech,  when  used  as  it  ought  to  be,  in 
teaching  tlie  most  instructive  doctrines,  by  the  mos"  instructive 
sermons !     Jf  the  preachers  of  the  Gosp.' ,!  had  such  wisdom  as 
agrees  with  the  nature  and  design  of  their  olhce,  they  would 
speak  with  such  power  as  their  adversaries  could  neither  gain- 
say  nor  resist. 

Ed.  Elocution  consists  partly  in  speaking  and  acting  posi- 
tively appropriate  and  natural ;  and  partly,  in  not  being  un- 
natural, still;  and  inap{)ropriate. 

lb.  It  requires  an  acute  observer,  to  make  a  good  elocutionist. 
281.  ELOQUENCE. 

Ed.  Speech  is  the  body;  thought,  the  soul,  and  suitable 
action  the  life  of  eloquence. 
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Lavater.  He  has  oratory,  who  ravishes  his  hearers  while  he 
forgets  himself. 

lb.  He,  who  can  express  a  great  meaning  by  silence,  when 
a  common  man  would  have  been  prolix,  will  speak  like  an  oracle. 

Well-timed  silence  hath  more  eloquence  than  speech. 

Eloquence  is  the  language  of  nature. 

The  vividness  with  which  truth  is  seen  and  felt,  gives  an  in- 
visible and  mighty  effect  to  its  utterance. 

jK/«.  Let  your  eloquence  fiow  from  your^  heart  to  your 
hands,  and  not  force  it  the  other  way. 

Clericus.  Why  is  it,  that  we  Avho  preacl.  truth,  produce  so 
little  effect,  while  you,  who  deal  in  fiction,  excite  such  emotions  ? 
Garrick.  Because  you  preach  truth  as  if  it  were  fiction,  and 
we  exhibit  fiction  as  if  it  were  truth.  Ed.  Anotlier  and  more 
cogent  reason  is,  because  hearers  generally  delight  in  fiction,  and 
hate  reproving  truths. 

Labor  to  speak  last  thoughts  in  first  expressions. 

Eloquence,  the  art  of  conveying  your  own  feelings  to  others, 
without  delorioration.  "I  believe,  therefore  do  I  speak,"  said 
an  apostle,  —  and  herein  lies  the  power  of  apostolic  preaching. 
Earn'?stness,  perspicuity,  directness,  simplic'ty  and  force,  are  the 
natural  products  of  the  inward  conv'ictions  and  emotions. 

Cecil.     Eloquence  is  vehement  simplicity.     [See  G62,  822.] 
282.  ELOQUENCE  INDESCRIBABLE. 

R.  Hall.     It  is  impossible  to  paint  eloquence. 

Nelson.  In  a  large  circle  of  clergymen,  the  question  once 
came  up,  whether,  since  people  are  better  informed,  and  more 
intellectual  than  in  the  days  of  Whitefiekl,  lie  would  be  able  to 
excite  as  much  interest  and  attention  again,  as  he  did  excite, 
ViGVQ.  he,  or  anotlie;  like  him,  to  come  again?  The  younger 
class  were  unanimous  in  the  negative.  But  Dr.  Emmous 
and  the  late  Rev.  D.  Sanfbrd,  of  Meduay,  both  of  whom  had 
heard  Whitefield,  were  of  a  different  opinion  ;  and  said  that  he 
would  interest  people  now  as  much  as  he  ever  did.  Dr.  Em- 
mons added,  to  this  effect,  that  '  there  was  an  indescribable  some- 
thing in  ]Mr.  Whitefield's  preaching,  that  affected  him  differ- 
ently fi'om  any  other  preaching  he  ever  heard.' 
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283.  EMPLOYMENT. 

An  honest  employment  is  a  most  excellent  patrimony. 
Landon.     Occupation  is  one  great  source  of  enjoyment.    No 
man,  properly  occupied,  was  ever  miserable. 

Omit  no  opportunity  to  do  good,  and  you  will  find  no  oppor- 
lunity  to  do  evil.  '^^ 

Ed  God  provides  constant  employment,  and  great  rewards, 
tor  all  who  love  lo  labor  for  him, 

lb.  Give  your  children  useful  employment,  if  you  wish  them 
to  have  character,  respectability,  or  ibrtune. 

A  3Iultitudes  are  anxiously  inquiring  after  lucrative  em- 
ployment, in  serving  themselves  ;  and  many  who  say  otherwise, 
mean  tliemselves.  There  is  a  more  noble  and  delightful  em- 
ployment in  serving  God  that  pays  better  here,  and  avoids 
disappomtment  hereafter.     [See  GoC] 

284.  EMULATION. 

,    E.nulation  is  one  of  the  greatest  incitements  to  application. 

.I'^d,  Self,  or  pelf,  is  too  eommdnly  the  steam-power  to  emu- 
lafon.  But  .M.cn  a  person  can  and  ought  to  excel  others,  and 
does  It  from  lo^■e  to  truth,  knowledge,  and  duty,  his  emulation 
IS  praiseworthy. 

lb.  Emulation,  encouraged  and  cherished  on  benevolent 
prmc.ples,  is  most  effectual,  without  being  prejudicial  to  virtue. 

285.  END,  ENDS. 

Who  noble  ends  by  noble  means  obtains, 
Or,  failing,  smiles  in  exile  or  in  chains, 
Like  good  Aurelius,  let  him  reign,  or  bleed    • 
Like  Socrates,  that  man  is  great  indeed. 
Persons  most  surely  rise  to  eminence,  not  by  seeking  distinc- 
tion,  but  by  seeking  a  worthy  end. 

£m.     Studious  and  pious  divines  move  in  a  hig-    r  sphere 

an  mathematicians  astronomers,  or  natural  and  moral  ph.  o! 

^P  e...     1.^,,  study  the  science  of  n.ans,  but  divines  Itudy 

the  science  of  n.ra  ends,  which  is  the  highest  science  in  nature! 

0.  lennent.    The  end  of  wisdom  is  design  ;  the  end  of  power 
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is  action  ;  fl;e  ontl  of  goodness  is  doinjj  gooij.  To  suppose  these 
peifoctions  f>)rever  dormant,  would  be  to  rc])r  •;2nt  t'lem  as 
insignificant.  Of  what  use  would  God's  wisdom  \h'  if  it  hnd 
nothing  to  design  or  direct  ?  To  wi' it  pin  pose  Ins  al!ni-iitines;2, 
if  it  never  bmught  anything  to  pass  ^  And  of  what  avail  his 
goodness,  if  it  never  did  any  '!,ood? 

JiJcL  To  be  li  •>  rollowei-  of  God  as  dear  children,"  we  must 
ascertain  and  cordially  approve  hi:^,  chief  '.nd,  keep  onr  lie;;rt8 
upon  it,  and  labor  u'ith  all  oar  capacities  to  promote  it  ever- 
more. 

28G.  ENEailES. 

He.  who,  in  every  man  wishes  to  meet  a  brother,  will  very 
rarisly  rni-ounter  an  enemy.  "  When  a  man's  Avays  please  the 
L  If },  he  rnaketh  even  his  enemies  to  ha  at  peace  with  him." 

J£d,  Tlie  best  Avay  to  outwit  an  enijmy,  is  to  return  plain 
dealing  for  deceitful  unrighteousness,  raid  acts  of  kindness  for 
injustice  and  cruelty. 

287.  ENERGY, 

Lavater.  He  only  who  can  give  durability  to  his  exertions, 
has  genuine  power  and  energy  of  mind. 

As  the  energy  of  will,  so  the  man.  Investigate  what  and 
how  he  loves  and  hates,  and  you  discover  his  energy  of  will,  and 
by  that,  himself. 

Energy  and  decision  of  character  will  often  give  to  an  inferior 
mind  the  command  over  a  superior. 

Halves.  In  the  formation  of  character,  personal  exertion  is 
the  first,  the  second,  and  the  third  virtue. 

Ji!m.  Energy  of  mind  is  necessaiy,  in  order  to  do  good  in 
the  world ;  because  it  is  to  be  expected,  that  wise  and  benevo- 
lent designs  will  be  opposed  with  energy.  The  greatest  and 
best  purposes  have  been  the  most  vigorously  opposed. 

lb.  The  want  of  energy  disqualifies  men  for  every  duty  of 
life.  All  duties  are  connected  with  ditlicul;ies  from  within  and 
from  without.  Without  energy,  no  man  any  profession  or 
business  of  life,  can  do  liis  duty. 

Ji  Men  may  acquire  energy  , '  "11^^'  y  placing  themselves 
undt    .   aecessity  of  acting.     So  h:^'^  a.    hey  feel  themselves 
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under  no  necessity  of  forming  and  execntin-  any  noble  and 
important  designs,  th.y  fc-el  no  occasion  for  acquirin-  ener-v 
of  mind.  But  those  who  d<-sire  to  serve  God,  and  do  all  the 
good  they  can  in  the  world,  are  willing  to  devise  and  promote 
great  and  noble  designs,  which  will  hy  them  under  a  necessity 
of  exertnig  all  their  mental  powers  and  capacities. 

Another  way  to  ac.juire  strength  and  energy  of  mind,  is  to 
keep  noble  and  worthy  objects  in  view  and  j.ursuit.     If  men 
would  only  propose  and   pursue  great  and  good  desi-ns,  they 
would  .oon  find  res(,lution  and  energy  to  execute.     No  man 
know,  how  nuich  good  he  can  do  in  the  world,  until  he  makes 
attcnpts  to  do  goo.l ;  for  he  cannot  know  the  powei's  and  faeul- 
t.es  he  possesses,  till  he  tries  them  by  repeated  mental  exertions. 
How  many  men  have  lived  years  in  obscurity  without  knowin- 
and  discovering  their  superior  powers,  until  their  own  circum! 
stances,  or  some  important  event,  constrained  them  to  exert 
their  talents  and  ability  in  doing  great  and  noble  actions.    [See 
lUl/.j  ^ 

288.  ENOUGH. 
Enough  is  better  than  a  feast. 

The  definition  of  enough. 
Most  persons  find  a  problem  tough ; 
Perhaps  ttie-  best  one  given  yet 
Is  "  something  more  than  one  can  get." 
HJd.     Enough,  is  to  be  "  filled  with  tiie  fulness  of  God  " 

289.  ENJOYMENT,  BENEVOLENT 
Cowper.     He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  free, 
And  all  are  slaves  beside.     There  's  not  a  chain 
That  hellish  foes,  confed'rate  for  his  harm, 
Can  wind  around  him,  but  he  casts  it  off  ' 
With  as  much  ease  as  Samson  his  green  withes. 
He  looks  abroad  into  the  varied  field 
Of  nature,  and  though  poor,  periiaps,  compared 
With  those  whose  mansions  glitter  in  his  sight, 
Calls  the  delightful  scenery  nil  his  own. 
His  are  the  mountains,  and  the  valleys  his, 
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And  the  rfspkMidcnt  rivinv.     His  t'  enjoy 
AVitli  11  i)r()i)rit'ty  that  none  Oiui  feel, 
But  who  wilh  liliul  eoiitkleiu-e  insph-cd, 
Can  Htl  to  Ileav'n  an  unpresuinptuous  eye, 
And  smiling  say  —  "  My  Father  made  them  all ! " 
Yes  —  ye  may  till  your  yarners,  ye  that  reap 
The  loaded  soil,  and  ye  mny  waste  mueh  good 
In  senseless  riot ;  but  ye  will  not  find 
In  feast  or  in  the  chase,  in  song  or  dance, 
A  liberty  like  his,  who,  uninii)each'd 
Of  usurpation,  rnd  to  no  man's  wrong 
Appropriates  miture  as  his  Father's  work, 
And  has  a  riehe"  use  of  yours  than  you. 
Ed.     None  can  tridy  enjoy  any  of  the  works  of  God,  without 
supremely  enjoying  him. 

lb.  Intellectual,  cordial,  and  benevolent  enjoyments  will  be 
so  pure,  elevated,  and  ecstatic  in  heavenly  places,  that  sensual 
enjoyments,  like  silver  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  will  be  thought 

nothing  of. 

290.  ENTERPRISE. 

Herrick.     Attempt  the  end,  and  never  stand  to  doubt ; 
Nothing  so  hard,  but  search  will  find  it  out. 

Ed.  Literary  enterprise  is  a  much  more  promising  prize 
than  silver  or  gold,  especially  in  youth. 

lb.  The  most  noble  and  valuable  prize  that  can  be  named, 
is  the  spirit  of  true  Christian  enterprise, 

lb.     To  be  a  beggar,  and  dei)endent,  without  energy,  enter- 
prise, and  industry,  while  we  have  any  ability  to  plan  aad  pfer-- 
form,  is  to  be  the  tag  end  of  the  fag. 

291.  ENTREATY. 

An  infant's  entreaty  is  more  powerful  than  a  sovereign's  (Com- 
mand. 

Ed.  There  is  no  entreaty  to  be  compared  with  the  invita- 
tions and  expostulations  of  Christ  in  the  Gospel.  When  this 
entreaty  thall  be  turned  into  repidsion,  Christ  will  be  magni- 
fied and  vindicated.    "  Be  wise  now,  therefore,  O  ye  kinjjs  ! " 
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292.  EXVV. 
Base  onvj  witiio.-s  at  anoihor's  joy 
And  hates  that  ..xcc.Ik.nco  it  cannot  reach 
A  proud  man  has  no  God  ;  an  envious  n.an  has  no  neighbor- 
an  angry  man  has  not  liimpclf.  ^'o""or , 

The  praise  of  the  envious  is  far  loss  creditable  tl>an  their 
censure:  tJ.ey  pra.se  that  only  which  they  can  surpass  but  W 
wh.cli  surpasses  them  they  censui-e. 

If  you  wish  for  enemies,  excel  others  -  if  fbr  friendly  com- 
pamons,  let  others  excel  you.  ^ 

No  man  envies  the  merit  of  others,  who  h.-ts  much  of  his  own. 

_  JiU.     Envy  torments  others,  and  robs  one's  self  of  the  han 

P.ness  that  hes  in  seeking  and  enjoying  the  good  of  our  ne  gh W 

Solomo..    A  sound  heart  is  the  liib  of  the  flesh;  but  envy 

the  rottenness  of  the  bones.  ^ 

Envy  and  pride  dwell  in  little  minds. 

Envy  not  the  sinner's  temporary  glory  and  success,  but  rather 
commiserate  his  fearful  end.     [See  41.^  5G0  1 

203.  EPHEMERA,  EPHEMERAL. 
Gov.  Brjs.     A  good  or  bad  name  that  does  not  belong  to  a 
man  s  real  character,  will  be  ephemeral.  ^ 

^d.     Sensual  enjoyments  are  extremely  ephemeral    when 
compared  with  intellectual,  benevolent,  or  cLa       k^Z 
have  a  strange  and  insane  fancy  for  ephemerals. 
J6.     Earthly  losses,  pains  and  trials,  are  ephemeral.     Cheer 
"P,  O  man,  and  make  capital  out  of  them  for  eternity 
291.  EQUALITY. 
■E>n.     In  inquiring  after  truth,  we  arc  all  on  a  level. 
J^d.     In  sustaining  civil,  Iite,-ary,  and  religious  institutions 
there  should  be  equality,  as  the  Apostle  expressly  intimate    S 
we  all  equally  need  the  advantages  of  these  institutions 

T,  .    r.    ,  295.  ERROR. 

Jt  as  fated  b,  error  to  riui  ernnkerl. 


I  To  err  is  ',  ;  .an 


Bryant. 


to  forgive,  Divine. 


truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall 
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The  cLemal  years  ot"  God  are  hers : 
But  error,  Avoundecl,  writhes  in  pain, 
And  dies  amid  her  worshippers. 
Tounff.     Not  so  our  infidels  the  Eternal  draw  : 

They  set  at  odds  Heaven's  jarring  attributes ; 
•    And,  with  one  exceDonce,  another  wound  ; 
Maim  Ilciiven's  perfection,  bieak  its  equal  beams, 
Bid  mercy  triumph  over —  Ood  himself, 
Undeified  by  their  opprobrious  praise : . 
A  God  all  mercy,  is  a  God  unjust. 
Sh.     O  hateful  error,  Melanclioly's  child  ! 

Why  dost  thou  show  to  the  apt  thoughts  of  men 
The  things  that  are  not  ? 
Colton.    Ignorance  is  contented  to  stand  stiU  with  her  back 
to  the  truth ;  but  error  is  more  presumptuous,  and  proceeds  in 
the  same  direction. 

Ed.  Error  i  part  fact,  part  fiction.  The  forr  ^r  is  the  light, 
the  latter  the  shade  of  the  picture.  But  the  shade  dims  the 
light,  and  makes  the  moral  impression. 

Spring.  Some  writer  has  remarked,  that,  « If  you  can  once 
trace  error  to  its  source,  you  are  sure  to  kill  it." 

I'm.  I  should  like  to  hear  a  discourse  from  th'"^  text : ''  God 
hath  made  n  ,in  u)>right ;  but  they  have  sought  out  many  inven- 
tions."    Ed.  We  shai'  all  hear  one,  at  the  dajr  of  judgment. 

I'dwetrd.t  y  Tryon)  In  its  influence  upon  the  soul,  error  has 
beeii  compared  to  a  magnet  concealed  by  a  traitor,  near  the 
ship's  compass.  In  the  latter  case,  the  more  favorable  the 
•mnds,  ar,d  the  greatrr  the  dilige  ■  e  and  skill  of  the  crew  in 
working  the  ship,  the  more  rapidly  they  are  wafted  on  a  wrong 
course ;  so  in  the  former.  ''■?.  greater  the  struggle  for  safety,  the 
more  speedy  the  ]  roceso  to  ruin. 

D.  Webster.         'sebnods  not  only  disagree  vvith  truths,  but 
usually  quarrel      iong     emselves. 
A  half  truth   ^  a  whoie  falsehood. 
StiUingjleei.     Error  is  but  the  shadc-v  . .'  thft  tnith. 
Beecher.     Whatever  is  only  almost  true  is  fnlse,  and  among 
the  most  dangerous  of  ei-rors ;  because  so  near  the  truth,  and 
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therefore  the  more  likely  to  lead  astray.    P..ei.e  knowledge  is 

hconly  true  knowled,.;  and  ho  who  does  not  teach  exactly 

does  not  teacJi  a(  all.  ^"^"/j 

Churrhill     \^'iK.n  tio.iou  ri.es  ,.h.tsinj,  to  the  eve, 

Men  will  believe,  because  they  love  the  Ho ; 
But  truth  herself;  if  elouded  with  a  frown 
.Must  have  some  solemn  proof,  to  pass  her  down. 
Extravagant  and  unr-olitie  errors  often  react,  and  serve  the 
cause  of  truth.     Kl.  AH  errors  will,  at  length;   for  they  wH 
aU  yet  appear  to  be  more  than  extravagant  and  impoliticf 

own  en^r!  '"''""''"'  ^'''^  ''"^  ''^'"^"^^'  ^^'^  '^""^  ^^  ^^^ 

Ps.  1!) :  2.     Who  can  understand  his  errors  ' 

The  errors  and  heresies  of  one  age,  become  the  creeds  of  fol- 

Woods  Systems  of  error  always  contain  a  portion  of  fun- 
damental t™tL  By  decorating  itself  with  some^f  the  ch™ 
of  truth,  error  is  perpetually  contriving  to  allay  our  fLs  Td 
gam  admittance  to  our  hearts.  ' 

bclps.  From  erroneous  authors  you  may  learn  what  gn.und  is 
defensible,  and  how  great  .  loss  the  friends  of  truth  haTsuf 
fered,  by  attempting  to  defend  what  must  be  abandoned     £sl 

296.  ERRORS,  INCIPIENT. 
Obsta  principiis- Resist  the  bc-innings, 

et^  t :;^"^^'^'"^  '"'"^  '  '"'''  "-  ^^-  -^y  -t  lead 
K.p  errors  and  vices  in  the  bnd,  if  vou  would  subdue  them. 

297.  ESTEEM,,  RESPECT. 
Cultivated,    san^'fi^*-'!   ^^inrl    ,„! 

respect.         '  '   "^^  '''^'""'^^    '^""^'  ^"1  secure 

J'A^L  2 :  4.     In  lowlines   of  n^ind,  let  each  esteem  other  bet- 
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fcr  tliiiii  tlicm-Jclvcs.  ML  Wt!  am  niiikc  notliiiis  le'^s  of  thw 
))r('c«'j)t,  tlian  (lisinterestetl  critcoM  oi'  otlicvd,  which  is  a  complete 
iomuhitioii  lor  politeness  and  fiood  nuuuicrd.  If  we  always  im- 
])arti!i!!y  estimate  the  vii'lucs,  talciitj^,  acqiiiiementi<,  possessions!, 
and  iiii|i()rfMnce  of  all  otlicrs  wo  know,  and  respect  their  good 
as  we  do  onr  own,  we  s!i:dl  acquire  a  Iiabil  of  /rood  manners. 


208.  Jrn: UNITY. 

In  eternity,  days,  years,  a,^es  arc  nothing. 
Yoiutfj.        In  eternity,  v.'liat  scenes  shall  strike ! 

Wluit  webs  of  won<ler  shall  unravel  thei-e! 
AViiaL  full  duy  por.r  on  all  the  paths  of  heaven, 
And  light  the  Almighty's  Ibotsteps  in  the  deep! 
If  inextinguishable  thii-st  in  man 
To  know  how  rich,  how  full  our  banquet  there ! 
lb.  Is  it  in  time  to  hide  eternity  ? 

And  why  not  in  an  atom  on  the  shore 
To  cover  ocean  ?  or  a  mote,  the  sun  ? 
'Tis  Immortalify,  'tis  that  alone, 
Amid  life's  pains,  abasements,  emptiness, 
The  soul  can  comtbrt,  elevate,  and  fill. 
IMJ.     Etei-iiity  invests  every  state,  whether  of  bliss  or  of 
suffering,  with  a  mysterious  and  awful  importance,  entirely  its 
own.     It  gives  that  weight  and  moment  to  whatever  it  attaches, 
compared  to  which  all  interests  that  know  a  iieriod,  fade  into 
absolute  insignili'-'iaice. 

En.  Time  always  vanishes  in  view  of  eternity,  and  this 
Avorld  ii.  view  of  the  next. 

lb.  How  \  ast  is  eternity  !  It  has  swallowed  up  one  genera- 
tion after  another,  and  will  s-\vallow  up  all  the  human  race.  It 
will  collect  all  the  intelligent  universe.  It  will  open  scenes  and 
prospects  wide  enough,  great  enough,  and  various  enough,  to 
fix  the  attention  and  absorb  the  minds  of  all  intelligent  beings 
forever. 

lb.  It  is  impossible  to  undei-stand  the  meaning,  or  to  feel 
the  weight,  of  the  '^Vord  of  God,  who  speaks  of  himself  and  of 
Lis  creatures  in  the  language  of  his  ovrn  world,  without  exercis- 
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ing  faith  in  future  and  eternal  realities.  The  great  truths  of 
D.vmo  revelation  .-annot  h.  sr-.-n  in  their  full  light,  without  being 
viewed  m  connection  with  eteniity. 

lb.     Duration  is  without  beginning,  and  without  an  end.     It 

cannot  be  measured  by  day.,  nor  years,  nor  ages.     It  is  eoeval 

with  God  InmsHf,  who  never  began,  and  will  never  eease  to  be. 

J^cl     Eternity  imparts  sublimity  to  moral  truth  ;  P«ect,  to 

moral  motives  ;  and  makes  woes,  woes  ;  joys,  joys 

Jb.     No  being  but  God  inhabits  eteniity.     This  extends  im- 

measurably  mto  the  past  and  future,  and  is  an  ocean  where 

both  reflection  and  anticipation  must  forever  be  drowned. 

299.  EULOGIES. 

Cohon.    The  pr-aises  bestowed  upon  the  dead,  like  the  flowers 

s^ewn  oyer  their  graves,  though  gratifying  to  surviving  friends, 

2  nothing  to  them.    The  dead  are  gone,  either  to  a  place 

Md.     Those  who  eulogize  others,  ofton  mean  themselves. 

wo^:^  ff  r'"'^  'f  ^''  '""'^  ^^^^^"  *^  '^''^'  «"'«^«t8,  they 
would  often  leai^  much  news  about  their  virtues  and  usefu  nesi 
however  much  self-conceit  they  possessed. 

300.  EVENTFUL,  MOMENTOUS. 
SA.        There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune  : 

Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  life 

Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 

Ud.     There  is  a  momentary  period  in  human  existence,  called 
t^me,  which,  rightly  improved,  conducts  persons  to  fre;  rich 
.mmorta    treasures,  infinite  ;  but,  misimproved,  all  the  voyage' 
of  eternal  duration  is  wreck,  and  sinking  ruin.  ^  ^ 

inLof-Tw    "''"^^'  ^'^"'^''"^  enjoyment,  or  suffering 

day'^flalv^tt:''  "°^'  '  '''  '^^'''''''  '"^^'^  ^^^^H  now  is  the 
801.  EVERYTHINGARLiNS. 

^  '^1^^'^ed  on  so  many  opposite  sides.    £d.  Perhaps  they  have 
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some  lit'lp  from  tlieiv  cljii!ui?2fs.   As  Sliukfpeare  sj'ys,  "  There's 
tricks  in  the  world." 

-Ed.  Evorythingariaiis  —  the  refined  and  polite  portion  of 
Nothingarians.  Is  if  not  time  our  Everything  and  Nothing-arian 
brethren  should  be  expressly  taken  into  evangelical  fcHov/ship, 
(as  Gobetwcenites  have  been,)  since  they  now  all  claim  to  b3 
evangelical ! 

302.  EVIL,  EVILS. 
Evils  brought  upon  ourselves,  are  the  hardest  to  bear. 
Innumerable  are  "  the  evils  that  flesh  is  heir  to." 
Better  to  bear  the  evils  we  have,  than  to  fly  to  othei's  we 
know  not  of. 

Of  two  evils,  choose  the  least:  Ud.  In  physics.  Of  two 
moral  evilp,  choose  neither. 

HJd.  The  evils  in  the  world  evince  the  IJtvine  existence 
and  government.  Nothing  short  of  iniiiiite  wisdom  could  have 
devised,  arranged,  and  contrived  sucli  an  urifatliornable,  compli- 
cated, and  astonishing  melhoil  of  securing  the  greatest  ultimate, 
conceivable  good,  by  means  of  the  existence  of  whatever  evils 
exist.  The  united  wisdom  of  the  intelligent  creation  is  infinitely 
below  this  design,  though  ca})able  of  seeing  much  Divine  wisdom 
in  the  marvellous  plan. 

303.  EVILS  DESIGNED  FOR  GOOD. 
Young.     All  evils  natural,  are  moral  goods  ; 

All  discipline,  indulgence  on  the  whole. 
Pope,         All  nature  is  but  ai-t,  unknown  to  thee  ; 

AJl  chance,  direction,  Avliich  thou  canst  not  see ; 
All  discord,  harmony  not  understood ; 
Ail  partial  evil,  universal  good. 
And,  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason's  spite, 
One  truth  is  clear  ;  whatever  is,  is  right.     JEd.  Best. 
Em.     From  whence  came  evil  ?  and  for  Avhat  purpose  ?  have 
been  the  most  [)erplexing  questions  to  mankind.     The  heathens 
have  employed  all  their  learning  and  ingenuity  to  solve  these 
questions,  but  have  never  been  able  to  do  it  to  their  OAvn  satis- 
faction.     The  best  informed  infidels  have  exerted   all    their 
reasoning   powers  to  discover  the  oriuin  and  final   cause  of 
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natural  and  moral  evil,  but  utterly  foiled  in  their  researches 
These  quest.o.s  would  be  as  perplexing  td  Christians  as  to 
others,  ,1  they  had  not  the  aid  of  Divine  revelation.  As  God 
took  the  pan  o  redemption  into  his  plan  of  creation,  so  1 
necessanly  took  both  natural  and  n.oral  evil  into  his  ori^in^ 
de.gao  creation.  Natural  and  moral  evils  are  desi!  :  o 
a..swer  the  same  good  purposes  that  all  his  other  works  Ire  de! 
signed  to  answer. 

lb.  God  makes  the  evils  in  his  system,  sometimes  the  means 
and  always  the  occasion  of  superior  good. 

David.  The  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  thee  :  the  remainder 
ofwrath  Shalt  thou  restrain.     [See  882.]  «  "^muer 

304.  exaggp:ration. 

Exaggerated,  InVh-coIored  statements,  like  showy  daubs 
of^n^  attract  attention,  but  only  to  produce  disgust  a'nd  00^ 

M.     Those  who  exaggerate  objects,  belittle  theraselves. 
hearL        "'"""'^"^^  "^^"^^^  ^«  ^  "^^-o^^cope  to  expose  a  base 

305.   EXAMINATION. 
iih.     A  rotten  case  abides  no  handling. 
£m.     In  the  examination  of  subjects,  we  all  stand  on  a  level 
Examme  what  is  said,  not  him  who  speaks. 

M.     Ihorough  examination  is  to  error,  what  fire  is  to  pow- 
(lei  — an  explosion.  ^ 

lb.     Kcnhing  but  truth,  right,  and  beaut^^  will  bear  exami 
nation.     [See  IG9,  242. J  ^^'' 

300.  EXAMPLE. 
Lord  Clarendon.     No  man  is  so  insignificant  as  to  be  sure 
Ills  example  can  do  no  hurt.  ^® 

of  fl  modefofr'"'  'T'""  '''™J^'^' ''  g--"  -^^"^-^ 

no  rival.     Example  cimands      e  w'X:;:rf  ""*' 
and  forbids  the  Spaniards  ever  to  alte"t.tr/!.^:^"^?' 
obedient. 


■^Vw-m.     One  dovk  set  ri^ht,  will 


do  to  set  many  by ;  one 
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that  goes  wrong,  [especially  if  commonly  right,]  may  mislead  a 
whole  neighborhood.     The  same  of  example. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  practices  of  good  men  are  more  subject  to 
error  than  their  speculations.  I  will,  then,  honor  good  exam- 
ples, but  endeavor  to  live  according  to  good  precepts. 

307.  EXAMPLE,  GOOD. 

HiU,  (Rowland).  We  can  do  more  good  by  being  good, 
than  in  any  other  way. 

Herbert.  The  virtuous  life  of  a  clergyman  is  the  most  pow- 
erful eloquence. 

JLd.  In  the  eye  of  the  world,  a  good  example  makes  the 
Christian. 

lb.  A  good  example  is  a  better  legacy  for  children  than 
wealth  or  honor. 

308.  EXAMPLE,  BAD. 
The  sin  of  a  commander,  commands  sin. 
Nothing  is  more  to  be  feared  than  bad  example. 

Ed.     Bad  precepts  are  taking  —  bad  example,  contagious. 
Jb.     Thieves  and  robbers  take  our  trash  —  evil  examples 
take  moral  character,  and  all. 

309.  EXAMPLE,  POWER  OF. 
Example  speaks  louder  than  words. 

Em.     Advice  is  persuasive,  but  example  is  more  persuasive. 

lb.  The  force  of  authority  is  great,  but  the  force  of  example 
is  greater. 

lb     The  law  of  the  land  is  not  equal  to  the  law  of  example. 

Jh.  All  written  laws  are  obliged  to  bend  to  the  supreme  law 
of  example. 

310.  EXAMPLE,  FOLLOWED. 

Em.  In  childhood,  example  is  always  the  govarning  motive 
of  action.  A  total  stranger  to  men  and  tilings,  the  child  takes 
example  for  his  first  and  sui-cst  guide.  By  exam})le  he  learns 
what  is  harmless  and  what  is  Imrlfiil ;  what  is  decent  and  what 
is  indeix'nt ;  what  is  pleasing  and  what  is  displeasing ;  what 
secures  approbation  ^and  what  creates  disgust.  He  observes 
every  person's  conduct,  and  endeavors  to  act  as  he  sees  others 
act ;  especially  those  with  whom  he  lives,  and  nn  whom  he  de- 
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ponds.  Asense  of  dependence  and  a  de.ire  (o  please,  are  hali^ 
ual  ...posmons  in  el)i!dxvn,  whidi  conUnually  impel  them  to 
follow  tlie  example  of  otl.ers.  Tliey  l.arn  something-  every 
day  and  every  moment,  '."hey  let  no  person  pass  by  them 
wnhoLit  observation.  Hence,  to  learn,  and  to  learn  by  example 
becomes  a  habit ;  and  this  habit,  formed  in  this  early  and  tender 
age,  becomes  a  second  nature,  which  time  only  serves  to 
strengthen  and  increase. 

In  youth,  which  is  the  next  period  of  liie,  they  still  retain 
then-  natural  sense  of  inferiority  and  dependence,  mul  ai-e  ea-er 
to  secure  tlie  favor  and  patronage  of  those  who  have  reached 
the  years  of  manhood.  To  act  like  men,  is  the  height  of  their 
ambition.  They  mean,  therefore,  to  follow  their  example  and 
tread  in  their  steps,  as  nearly  as  possible. 
_  Li  old  age,  we  might  expect  that  example  would  lose  all  her 
influence;  but  observation  and  experience  teach  us  the  con- 
traiy.     The  aged  both  set  and  follow  example. 

Such  is  the  early  and  lasting  influence  of  example.  It  takes 
mankind  by  the  hand  in  their  infancy,  and  leads  them  throu-h 
all  the  remaining  stages  of  life.  It  is  the  first  law  they  know 
and  the  only  law  they  keej).  Its  authority  is  gentle,  thou-dx 
always  irresistible;  and  its  precepts  are  pleasing,  though  often 
severe  and  tyrannical. 

311.  EXAMPLE,  PARENTAL. 
_  Um.    A  parent's  habitual  conduct  has  more  influence  upon 
ns  children,  than  his  mosl  positive  precepts.     Jf  parents  neglect 
to  govern  their  own  tongues,  children  will  neglect  to  govern 
theirs.     If  parents  neglect  to  govern  their  own  tempers,  children 
wdl  neglect  to  govern  theirs.     If  parei.ts  neglect  to  treat  their 
superiors,  inferiors,  and  equals,  with  proper  respect,  children 
^•dl  follow  their  ill  example.     If  parents  disregard  and  violate 
he  Sabbath,  children  will  do  the  same.     If  parents  are  prayer- 
loss  so  will  the  children  be.     If  parents  are  worldly-minded, 
children  will  imbibe  the  same  spirit.     If  parents  trample  on 
the  laws  of  the  land,  children  will  be  unwholesome  members  of 
society.     Ii  parents  are  given  to  vanity,  children  will  become 
stdl  more  vain  in  their  feelings  and  appearance.    In  short,  chil-. 
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dren  will  be  more  influenced  ]>y  lUv  example  of  (heir  parents, 
than  by  all  their  instnietioiis  and  i ^'straint.-^.  It  is  the  want  of 
good  examjjle,  nioi-e  tlian  anvtln'ng  el-e,  which  so  often  defeats 
parental  instructions. 

312.  EXCUSES. 

FranMln.  He  that  is  ^^ood  at  makiiia  exoii.-e?,  is  seldom 
good  for  anything  else. 

Pope.     An  excuse  is  a  lie,  guarded. 

He  M'ho  is  inexhaustible  in  evasions,  when  ckllcd  upon  to  do 
a  good  thing,  and  teems  with  excuses  when  he  has  done  a  bad 
one,  needs  conversion. 

A  fault  once  excused  is  twice  comniitled. 

Uncalled  for  excuses  are  tacit  confessions. 

Excuses  often  have  a  good  deal  of  falsehood,  like  Aaron's,  — 
"  They  gav(-  me  gold,  I  cast  it  into  tlie  iire,  and  there  came  out 
this  calf."' 

"  Obey,  and  then  reason,"  would  be  a  capital  maxim  for  those 
who  excuse  themselves  from  duty. 

He  that  is  good  at  excuses  must  have  made  many.  Practice 
makes  perfect. 

The  first  transgressor  had  a  self-justifying  excuse  ;  and  all 
others  have  obey(?d  (he  law  of  his  example. 

3iq.  EXERCISE. 

Exercise,  By  custom,  becomes  entertainment. 

Ed.  Exercise  —  that  workhig  of  our  sensitive,  intellectual, 
moral,  and  physical  machineiy  which  keeps  us  from  rusting. 

lb.  Exercise.  wJtolesovie,  consists  in  obeying  and  serving 
God  as  he  requires  ;  exercise,  injurious,  in  serving  ourselves  in- 
stead of  God  ;  and  exercise,  ruinous,  in  serving  "  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  dcA  il,"  as  they  require. 

Eel.     Exercise  scheme  —  a  theological  technie,  signifying  that 
all  sin  consists  in  sinning ;  all  lioliness  in  actual  obedience  to  the 
Divine  law ;  and  which  rvers,  that  all  attempts  to  blend  thcni 
with  physical  or  metaphysical  substrata  is  deceitful  nonsense. 
314.  EXPEDIENCY,  GENUINE. 

TVI^fXiiT'  tliinnrc   lowf^iil    am  fini  f«vnn{1i*-»nf     liiif  iir»f]»ipnp  \<3  ck-vt\ai\\^ 
"'       *V    " Ci" '    •"••      " *•'     •■'-"'•  '--  'T   ..".    ''"o    *•"  *   "*i 
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iV:  Howe.  Always  do  what  is  right;  labor  diligently  •  spend 
your  money  o.u  fully, -and  God  will  bless  you.  '^'  ^ 
rdt  ^^P"^'^'^"^^.-  '^'^  P'-««tiee  of  universal  and  perpetual 
nghteousness;  serving  God  faithfully  for  nothing;  spending 
a  bemg  spent  in  doing  good  to  others  for  its  owVsake  ;  J 
living  with  an  eye  steadily  fixed  upon  eternity. 

Kossuih.     Expediency  is  the  science  of  exigencies  :  politics 
IS  the  science  of  principles.  •  ^ 

315.  EXPENDITURES. 
^^  Beware  of  small  expenses.     A  little  leak  will  sink  a  great 

Ed     Expend  nothing  for  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  nothing  for 
the  lusts  of  the  eye,  nothing  for  the  pride  of  life  ;  and  gt  on 

It  you  also  abound  in  the  positive  virtues. 

lb.  Sin  and  folly  cost  more  than  everything  else  Our 
national  vices  are  a  more  serious  draft  upoLs,  ^  i  d^duj 
han  we  can  easily  calculate.  And  our  pei-sonal  vices,  fai^  s, 
and  whims  are  an  enormous  tax  upon  us  annually.  It  isave  y 
important  branch  of  philanthropy  and  Chi-istian^nterpre  o 
keep  before  the  nation  the  cost  of  sin,  folly,  and  vice.  A  cl  ar 
v^v^of  facts  upon  this  subject  would  astoLi  and  confound  th" 

A     The  idolatry  and  superstition  of  the  heathen  nations  are 

an  enormous  expense  upon  the  half-housed,  half-starved  mil  in" 

he  old  world      The  semi-idolatry  of  the  papal  nations  well 

g^>  enslaves  them.     Their  carnal  religion  has  cost  the  Mo- 

mmmedans  more  blood,  treasure,  and  exertion  than  they  have 

expended  in  every  branch  of  domestic  economy  and  happine  s 

he  Mo^  Tf  r^"'^'""-"  '-'  ^''^"-  ^-logicaTdr* 

sions.  The  Greek  church  make  ruinous  expenditures  for  their 
Formalism.  The  infidelity,  debasing  amusements,  unch  i  uln 
wars,  and  popery  of  France,  have  cost  the  nation  Jre  I" 
US  bread  and  clothing.  The  nuval  and  military  operlns  of 
Great  Britain,  her  national  pride  and  semi-poLrLru"!,. 
ocracy,  and  redundant  governments  have  imposed  ~'as"muoh 
taxation  as  the  people  would  or  could  bea,  and  made  t  Zt 
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sary  to  borrow  as  much  capital  to  sustain  them  as  the  national 
credit  could  command.  In  these  and  other  ways,  the  useless 
and  abominable  expenditures  of  the  nations  crush  their  t^pirits, 
benight  their  miuds,  and  wellnigh  enslave  their  bodies.  ISIan- 
kind  in  general  are  slaves  to  their  follies  and  vices.  [See  44, 
310, . '356,  745,  895.] 

316.  EXPERIENCE,  EXrERIMENTAL. 

Experimental  religion  is  to  the  practice  of  geamine  piety  and 
morality,  what  life  is  to  motion,  or  the  heart  to  the  body  —  the 
necessary  spring  and  impulse. 

Beware  of  lip  wisdom  that  la?ks  experience. 

Life  is  half-spent  before  we  learn  its  use  and  value.  JEd. 
Therefore,  take  advice  from  age  and  experience. 

M.  Experimental  knowledge  ;ind  conclusions  are  commonly 
more  exact,  tangible,  and  certain,  than  theoretical. 

Tliompson,  0.  Experience  often  charges  high  for  her  lessons, 
but  they  are  invaluable. 

Mtvards,  (Trj/on).  We  rarely  learn  from  the  teachings  of 
past  ages,  but  only  from  our  own  experience. 

Franklin.  Experience  keeps  a  dear  school;  but  fools  will 
learn  in  no  other,  and  scarcely  in  that. 

An  empty  purse,  and  building  a  great  house,  make  a  man 
wise,  but  sometimes  too  late.     [See  28.] 

317.  EXPOSITORY,  EXEGETICAL. 

Ed.  2  Cor.  G:l.  "As  workers  together  with  him."  This, 
and  the  scrii)ture  phrase,  "  Laborers  together  with  God," 
seem  to  be  easily  forgotten  by  those  who  are  partial  to  tlu; 
phrascolog)^  co-worhen  loith  God,  which  savors  a  little  too 
much  of  pride  and  equality. 

H).  Dan.  12:3."  They  tliat  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  bright- 
ness of  the  firmament"  —  i.  e.  shall  have  crowns  of  sparkling, 
unlading  glory,  resembling  a  brilliant  fii-mament  of  stars,  mSons, 
and  suns. 

lb.  Job  32  :  8.  "  There  is  a  spirit  in  man ;  and  the  in.-piration 
Qf  \\xp.  ,/\]mifr]ifv  friveth  tbem  unJorstanding"  —  The  Almighty 
breathes  into,  or  imparts  to  the  soul,  when  created,  an  intuitive 
view  of  first  truths,  as  the  nucleus  of  its  understanding. 
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tions  silenced  I.y  the  know  ed^e  of  uj  ntJ         '  v        "^^''^ 

ne..  to  scour  and  purify  „.e  sain,.  ' Vl^t  ,^r         ""  """ 

P>est  Daincs,    being  asked  wliy  l,e  never  preached  r^. 
pore,  replied, "It  is  .a  solemn  thin- to  t.,Il-  ,       ^ '''''. ''""  '■^*^™- 
of  God."  °       ''"^  non.en- c  m  the  name 

Plutarch.   Extemporary  discourses 'ire  fnll    ^- 
cou,-se  beyond  a  ,l„e  ,„.„„„,,i„„  "'""  '°  ™''"«'=  '"=  *^- 

to  overcome  diflidence  •   .,nd  U  \  \    "^"'^       ^°'^'<"^^e  of  mind 

•er:  b„.  ne,„«„be,-  ,„a„y  „  „„,e  „,„k,:"l'  "       ,"' '/ "°  r"- 

He  mat  accustoms  him«,.lf  ♦    i  ^^'^  '"^'"P- 

'Tis  as  disnirreetihle   ♦-  n  -  .    -     - 

Oeepe.  .„ey  .a.h,  .he  «.e  ,he;  Z^l^Z:^"'"^ '  "" 
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Johnson.  He  that  is  extravagant,  will  quickly  become  poor ; 
and  poverty  will  enforce  dependence,  and  invite  corruption. 

Colton.  lie  who  buys  what  he  does  not  want,  will  soon  want 
what  he  cannot  buy. 

Uin.  Prodigality  lias  arisen  to  an  exorbitant  height  among 
this  young  and  lialf-grown  people.  Europeans  have  n-marked 
our  egregious  folly  and  guilt,  in  running  into  this  most  impov- 
erishing and  demoralizing  vice,  which  has  ruined  so  many  great 
and  opulent  nations.  The  purchase  of  these  foreign  fineries 
and  luxuries,  has  led  us  to  renounce  our  industry  for  indolence, 
and  our  republican  virtues  for  every  speeies  of  vice  and  impiety. 
West,  {Samuel).  We  commenced  our  political  existence  with 
national  vigor  ;  but  the  insidious  enemy  of  public  and  private 
honor  and  hp--piness,  in  the  forms  of  luxury  and  dissipation, 
gained  an  eas;  admission  among  us.  Inattention  to  the  sacred 
obligations  of  religion,  an  intoxicating  lo\  e.  of  pleasures,  with 
extravagant  modes  of  living,  have  given  a  severe  shock  to  our 
infant  republic,  and  threatens  its  ruin.     [Seo   11,  315,  556, 

745.] 

320.  EXTREMES. 

Extremities  are  God's  opportuniti(>a. 

Men  tend  continually  to  extremes,  and  are  kept  within  bounds 
principally  by  collision  with  each  other. 

Ed.    Avoid  all  extremes  but  two,  the  extremes  of  truth,  and 

right. 

321.  EXUBERANCE,  PROLIXITY,  REDUNDANCE. 
Pope.     Words  are  like  leaves  ;  and  where  they  most  abound. 

Much  fruit  of  sense  beneath  is  rarely  found. 
Ed.     Redundant  words  are  the  frictions  of  eloquence. 
lb.  Sense  delights  in  brevity,  but  nonsense  is  fond  of  latitude 

and  longitude. 

322.  EYES. 

Ed.  The  eyes  cannot  endure  personal  vice*,  w  extravagant 
application. 

lb.  Many  sina  entf  r  the  heart  through  the  eyes.  Though 
they  serve  for  sight,  they  sarve  also  as  tempters.  This  led  Job 
to  make  a  covenant  witl)  his  ew.    The  Apostle  speaks  of  the 
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lusts  of  (he  flesh,  a.m  of  the  .,y..  II,„ee,  we  should  guard  well 
the  eje  as  well  as  the  tongue,  and  keep  sight-seeing  under 
proper  restrictions  and  restraints, 

lb.  The  natural  eye  is  a  most  delicate  orglui.  Overworked 
It  avenges  itself  by  pains  and  penalties.  Prize  and  protect' 
your  eyes  alway.  Kead  no  trash.  Execrate  fine  print.  Tres- 
pass not  upon  the  hours  of  repose  in  working  the  eye,  for  its 
OSS  IS  irreparable.  Let  youlii  take  advice  from  age,  and  so  use 
their  organs  as  not  to  abuse  them. 

323.  FACTS. 

Facts  are  stubborn  ihings.  , 

A  single  tact  is  worth  a  thousand  arguments. 

Em  There  is  no  conclusive  reasoning  aboutVhe  trutli  of  facts. 
Any  fact  is  better  established  by  two  or  three  good  testimonies, 
than  by  a  thousand  arguments. 

Xitf\\'     ^''''''  ^"'^  '"""''"  ^'''^'^■''  ''''"  ^^""^  a  general  resur- 

Ih.     Matter-of-fact  preaching  either  converts  the  hearer  or 
crowns  the  preacher  —  with  thorns. 

lb.     There  is  nothing  like  facts,  to  displease  and  confound  the 
guilty, 

fj,/t  .5'f  ''""  ^""^  "'  ""^^  '"*'  '""""*  «^-  ^"ter.  and  the  sooner 
tlie  better  for  us. 

324.  FAITH. 
Faith  touches  all  things  with  the  hues  of  heaven. 
Faith  is  the  grave  of  trifling  cares. 
Faith  is  the  cable,  and  hope  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  soul. 
^ouHg.     Faith  builds  a  bridge  across  the  gulf  of  death. 
To  break  the  shock  blind  nature  cannot  shun;' 
And  lands  thought  smoothly  on  the  further  shore. 
Faith,  even  if  its  light 's  removed, 
Will,  like  the  dial  fixed,  remain. 
And  wait  till  it  shine  out  again. 

I^civy.     I  prefer  -^firm  reUrjiovs  belief  io  every  other  blessinir 
For  It  makes  lif..  n  ,i;.,.,-,>i;.,,.  „f  ^„- .._  ^  oiessing. 

,.,       ,,  ,  ; "^  guudiiess;  creates  new  hone'? 

when  Ihose  „f  ,l.i,  world  vani.l, ,  ,h™ws  over  ,he  decay  of,  fe 
•he  most  g„,.,,,„„,,  of  „„  ,;^,h„  ,  „„^,.  ,„,  ,.f^  ^^^^  .  y^  J* 
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froin  corruption  ciiUs  up  beauty :  tVoin  mortality,  iinniortiiljfy ; 
ijiakc's  an  insti'inuent  of  torturcj  aiul  of  shanu',  the  ladder  oi' 
ascent  to  paradisa  ;  and  far  above  all  combinations  of  earthly 
hoiws,  calls  up  the  most  dclijihtful  visions  of  eternal  security 
and  rational  joy,  where  the  sensualist  and  skeptic  see  only 
gloom,  decay,  annihilation,  and  de.-pair. 

FA.  Saviucj  faith  —  the  intelligent,  cordial  belief  of  revealed 
and  obvious  truth.  Or  thus  :  The  essential  truths  of  the  Chris- 
tian  system,  accurately  apprehended,  cordially  approved,  and 
firmly  relied  upon. 

lb.  Comprehensive  faith  —  the  combination  of  true  love, 
Yv^xi  appr(,'hension  of  revealed  truths,  and  reliance  upon  God. 
This  is  the  substance  of  all  religion.  Abraham  thus  believed, 
and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness. 

Thompson,  0.     The  intelligent  conlial  belief  of  one  funda- 
mental truth  of  the  Gospel,  constitutes  a  true  believer.     On  the 
.;■  ntrary,  the  understanding,  hearty  disbelief- of  a  single  funda- 
r:.cntal  truth  of  the  Gospel,  constitutes  an  impenitent  simier. 
325.  FAITH,  EFFICACIOUS. 

Strong  and  simple  faith,  with  earnest  labor,  will  accomplish 
ivonders  in  God's  moral  kingdom.  Ed.  It  did,  when  faith  xoas 
faith.     See  Ileb.  xi. 

Md.     Faith  is  a  moral  telescope,  that  brings  distant  objects 
near,  and  eternal  objects  into  sight.     If 
'"  One  sight  of  Jesus  as  he  is. 
Would  strike  all  sin  ibrever  dead," 
the  objects  of  true  faith  cannot  fail  to  overcome  the  world. 
32G.  FAITH  IN  DIVINE  REVELATION. 

Woods.  Every  one  who  has  real,  consistent  faith  in  the 
Bible,  miist  have  entire  faith,  —  must  believe  it  to  be  just  such 
a  revelation  from  heaven  as  it  professes  to  be,  and  must  submit 
to  it,  as  the  ultimate  and  perfect  standard  of  his  faith.  If  any 
man  falls  short  of  this  speculatively,  he  is  a  speculative  infidel; 
if  practically,  a  practical  infidel. 

327.  FxUTH,  OBLIGATORY. 

Em.  ]\Lankind  are  bound  to  believe  Avliat  is  true,  by  the 
same  authority  by  which  they  are  bound  to  do  what  is  right. 
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They  are  as  much  uikI.t  law  to  T.od  in  respect  to  faith    as  in 
respect  to  prat'tice.  ' 

328.  FATTII,  NECESSARY. 

Em.     Men  have  no  more  reason  to  hoj.e  that  God  will  save 

them,  without  believhig  the  ./../;vV..*  which  the  Gospel  contains 

than  wuhovt  performing  the  amie,  which  the  Gospel  enjoins! 

Then-  future  and  eternal  happiness  a«  mn- '    Vponds  upon  the 

rectitude  of  their  faith,  as  upon  Ce  recti  their  conduct' 

It  IS  true,  that  every  deviation  from  tlie  law  of  faith  will  not 

exclude  them  from  the  king.lom  of  heaven,  nor  will  every 

deviation  from  the  law  of  love:  but  there  are  son,,  essential 

doctrines  to  be  behoved,  as  well  as  some  essential  duties  to  be 

performed,  in  order  to  obtain  etenial  life. 

329.  FAITH  OUTLIVES  TIME. 
Em.     Can  there  be  any  ground  for  faith  and  hope,  after  aU 
created  beings  shall  have  arrived  to  perfection,  and  reached 
their  final  and  eternal  destination  ?     Undoubtedly  there  can  be 
For  the  perfection  of  created  beings  is  not  stationary,  like  the 
perfection  of  God.     There  will  always  be  something  future,  for 
the  inhabitants  of  heaven  to  beheve  and  to  hope  for;  for  they 
can  never  comprehend  all  the  works  and  all  the  desi-ns  of  God 
and  all  the  enjoyments  he  has  laid  up  for  them.     The  work  of 
redemption  will  afford  sufficient  materials  for  everla.tin..  im- 
provements in  knowledge  and  holiness  ;  and  all  future  improve- 
ments will  be  proper  objects  of  faith  and  hope.     These  two 
graces,  therefore,  will  doubtless  run  parallel  with  charity    in 
point  of  duration.  '  ' 

Watts.     Love  is  the  grace  that  keeps  her  power 
In  all  the  realms  above ; 
There  Faith  and  Hope  are  known  no  more. 
But  saints  forever  love. 
Ed.    Instead  of  this,  it  may  be  said  of  faith  and  hope 
'  This  is  the  bud  of  being,  the  dim  dawn, 
The  twilight  of  their  day.' 
Newton's  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Architect,  scarcely 
reached  the  dawn  of  daylight,  while  he  tabernacled  in  the  flesh. 
The  more  Paul  soared,  the  more  he  exclaimed^'  O,  the  depths ! " 
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FALL    OF   HAN,   FAMK. 


And  tho  more  periods  in  eternity  lie  shidl  compass,  the  more 
absorbed  will  be  his  f^oul  in  fuith  and  hope. 
330.  FALL  OF  MAN. 
Em.     It  is  an  old  and  just  observation,  that  when  man  fell 
from  his  IMaker,  he  fell  into  himself. 

Milton.     Earth  felt  the  wound,  and  Nature  from  her  seat, 
Sighin<?  through  all  her  v.  orks,  gave  signs  of  woe, 
That  all  was  lost. 
Edmeslun.    Who  can  look  on  this  universe, 
Its  ever-varied  face. 
Its  beautiful  sublimities. 

And  every  softer  grace. 
And  not  confess  how  passing  fair, 
Had  evil  never  entered  there. 

But  how  hath  man  with  wickedness 

The  lovely  scene  defiled  ! 
War,  rapine,  murder,  cruelty, 

Transformed  it  to  a  wild. 
And  hateful  spirits  spread  their  wing, 
Like  fiends  in  Eden  revelUng. 

And  Sin's  pale  daughter,  Misery, 

In  her  Protean  forms 
Of  sickness,  pain,  mortality, 

Contentions,  famines,  storms, 
ITath  claimed  an  empire,  where  before 
Peace  dwelt,  and  Gladness  hovered  o'er. 

Bring  back  this  world,  great  Conqueror ! 

To  thy  benignant  sway ; 
Establish  truth  in  righteousness, 

And  haste  the  Gospel-day. 
Then  may  we  hope  this  earth  to  see 
As  like  to  heaven  as  earth  can  be.     [See  219.] 
331.  FAME. 
Young.     Fondness  for  fame  is  avarice  of  air. 
Death  has  consigned  many  a  man  to  fame,  whom  longer  hfe 
would  have  consigned  to  infamy. 
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len  man  fell 


lark.    Tl.efe,i>c.of  .iHMviokoJ  AM  boas  ,l,c  ™„w  „,,„„ 
.1,0  nv...  to  ,hc  n»l„oous  .shall  be  i„  cvo,.l„„i„,  ,..„K.„,.,n    c 

JTff,        ""  "."'"  ""'""""'^  ""*■'"  f*"'  ''o-e  men 
hot  that  wliicli  ]s  run  aftoi-.  ' 

•  TJie  fame  of  a  godly  n.an  is  as  great  a  .nare  as  the  fame  of 
a  learned  one;  and  woe  to  him  .vho  takes  up  the  iame  of  ^od^ 
ness  nistead  of  godliness.  ° 

ve^^r  '^;?f '.?  '''  "^^"P^"^^  «^  '^^-  -d  perse- 
^«.««.  Good  fame  is  like  fire, -when  you  have  kindled, 

Fame  is  a  mist  that  hides  glory  from  si-ht. 

JLoT'\  '"''  '•'  ^'T'  '''^"''^^"^  "^  '''«•''  P'^«^^^'  ^h«n  not 
goveined  and  restramed  by  inflexible  moral  principle,  is  more 

dangerous  to  the  Mx-lfare  of  society  than  the  love  of'money 
Merry  s  M..u.n.     Diogenes  is  chiefly  ren.embered  for  iLn. 

s^anUaZ  fame  sometimes  has  „.ore  ubiquity  and  permanence 
han  more  substantial  glory  can  boast.     If  some  of  our  modern 
^e^nen,  p^ulosophcs,  and  annive.a^  speakers  had  th'i™ 
genu,  y  of  D.ogenes  m  creating  circumstances,  and  in  identifv 
2   !i--<'lves  with   them,  they  n.ight   escape   that  pai  2 
obhvion  they  seem  preeminently  to  dread. 

332.  FAME,  POSTHUMOUS. 
If  you  would  not  be  forgotten,  when  dead,  either  write  things 
worth  readmg,  or  do  things  worth  writin...  •  ^ 

est^'u..^:!:'^  "'^  ""'  ^"*""^^  ^^'"^^^^^  «'''-  ^^^^'^^' 

333.  FAMILIARITY. 

Too  much  familiarity  breeds  contempt. 

^  ope.      \  ,ce  IS  a  monster  of  such  frightful  mein 
As  to  !»>  li.it.j,i  ......J-  1    .  .     ,  ' 

seen; 


>>ut  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face. 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  erabr  ' 
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Talk  of  the  devil,  and  he  '11  appear. 

Ed.     If  parents    love    their    ehildren,  they  will  be   more 
familiar  with  thein  than  they  allow  any  other  persons  to  be. 
334.  FANATICISM,  FALSE  ZEAL. 

Ames,  (Fisher).  That  can  never  be  reasoned  down,  which 
was  not  reasoned  up. 

Nettleton.  False  affections  often  rise  far  higher  than  those 
which  are  genuine.  This,  every  preacher,  in  seasons  of  revi- 
val, has  had  occasion  to  observe  and  to  correct. 

Edwards.  There  is  nothing  that  belongs  to  Christian  expe- 
rience, that  is  more  liable  to  corrupt  mixture  than  zeal,  though 
it  be  an  excellent  virtue,  a  heavenly  flame,  Avhen  pure. 

If).  The  weakness  of  human  nature  has  always  appeared  in 
times  of  great  revivals  of  religion,  by  a  disposition  to  run  into 
extremes,  and  get  into  confusion,  and  especially  in  these  three 
things,  enthusiasm,  superstition,  and  intemperate  zeal. 

lb.  Unlearned  and  unqualified  ministei-s  are  often  forward 
to  lead  others  into  impulses,  vain  imaginations,  superstition,  in- 
discreet zeal,  and  such  like  extremes,  insteiid  of  defending  them 
from  them,  for  which  a  people  especially  need  a  shepherd  in  a 
season  of  revival. 

Cowper.     No  wild  enthusiast  ever  yet  could  rest, 

Till  half  manki)id  were  like  himself  p         i'd. 

Benedict,  J.  T.  I  have  labored  in  nearly  forty  rev  ..als,  and 
conversed  with  several  thousands  of  awakened  singers  ;  and  the 
greatest  evil  I  have  found,  both  in  respect  to  the  awakened  sin- 
ner, and  to  the  work  in  general,  has  been  the  spirit  of  enthu- 
siasm and  fanaticism  which  have  appeai'ed  more  or  less  in 
every  revival,  if  not  in  every  subject  of  the  work,  and  could 
never  be  entirely  put  down  by  any  means  I  could  use.  This 
has  led  me  to  be  cautious  of  singing  in  revivals,  and  to  avoid 
the  appointment  of  anxious  meetings. 

335.  FASHION. 

Sh.  New  customs, 

Though  they  be  never  so  ridiculous, 
Nay,  let  them  be  unmaidy,  yet  are  followed. 

Jb.     Fashion  wears  out  more  apparel  than  the  man. 
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Toitnff.     If  what  is  out  of  fasl 


IJrf.     Tlie  C 
religious ;  F;isli 


31etliiiik,s  you  should  ende 


lion  most  you  prize, 


ixvor  to  be  wise. 
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nge  to /«././.;.,  which  is  tbi'incd  to  suit  the  taiicies  aiui  circum- 
stances of  the  rich,  th,.  proud,  the  powerful,  and  the  vicious,  and 
Mt  length  becomes  identified  with  the  interests  of  commerce,  of 
mule  ot  mechanism,  and  even  of  agriculture,  and  is  then  en- 
forced  upon  the  middle  and  the  lower  classes.     There  is  nothing, 
inore  arbitrary  than  this  tyrant  over  the  customs  of  society  for 
he  assumes  the  direction  of  popular  reading  and  education- 
governs  public  and  social  worship  _  orders  the  sensual  enter- 
tauiments  and  gratiHcalions -gives  law  to  popular  amusement 
-makes  the  rules  ibr  dress,  furniture,  and  equipage -and 
mdeed  directs  the  whole  policy  of  human  customs  and  society. 
^U,en  he  IS  pleased  to  order  a  change  in  dress,  to  modify  a 
eustom  in  living,  or  to  new-model  any  habit  in  society,  however 
expensive  or  inconvenient  the  change,  his  mandate  must  be 
oheyed  or  we  must  sufh-r  the  penally  of  his  far-reaching  frown. 
But  who  IS  this  tyrant,  whose  iron  heel  is  crushing  humanity 
";to  the  earth  .^     It  is  the  nod  of  the  wealthy  aristocrat -the 
pleasure  ot  the  powerful  oppressor- the  caprice  of  the  fanciful 
-  he  determmed  will  of  the  sensualist,  or  those  who  practise 
..uful  customs; -and  what  these  may  lack  in  wealth,  they 
nake  up  m  gaudy  show,  borrowed  wit,  or  painted  beauty,  so  as 
to  mamtam  their  sway,  and  enslave  the  poor  and  the  weak. 
33G.  FAULTS,  FRAILTIES. 
J^m.     Very  few  persons  will  correct  their  faults,  or  suffer 
tliem  to  be  corrected,  when  past  the  age  of  forty. 
Jo      Great  men  have  great  faults,  and  great  errors. 
JO.     Jjvery  person  has  something  about  him  to  spoil  him.       . 
JO.     ISO  man's  character  will  bear  examination. 
iounff.     Flaws  in  the  best ;  the  many,  flaw  all  o'er ; 
As 
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My  imperfections :  May  I  feel  tlicin  more  and  more  till  I  lose 
them. 

The  more  a  man  improves  by  the  faults  and  follies  of  others, 
the  less  he  has  to  smart  for  his  own. 

.  Avoid  small  faults,  or  by  little  and  little  you  v/ill  fall  into 
greater  ones. 

To  ''ure  the  faults  of  others,  is  a  far  nobler  work  than  to 
expose  them. 

Any  fool  can  find  faults  that  wise  men  can't  mend. 

By  others'  faults  Avise  men  correct  their  own. 

He  who  does  amiss,  is  at  the  mercy  of  every  one. 

Who  is  unadvised  of  his  faults,  has  not  a  true  and  intimate 
friend  in  the  world. 

We  learn  our  virtues  from  those  who  jirofess  to  love  us ;  our 
faults,  from  those  who  hate  us. 

Mason.  The  wise  man  has  his  foibles,  as  well  as  the  fool. 
The  difference  between  them  is,  that  those  of  the  one  are  known 
to  himself,  and  concealed  from  the  world ;  while  those  of  the 
other  are  known  to  the  world,  and  concealed  from  himself. 

Physicians'  faults  are  covered  with  earth  ;  rich  men's,  with 
money ;  the  oppressor's,  with  power ;  clergymen's,  with  relig- 
ious flattery ;  and  all  men's,  with  moral  blindness  from  their 
own  view. 

Edwards.  What  a  poor,  blind,  weak,  and  miserable  creature 
is  man,  at  his  best  estate !  We  are  like  poor,  helpless  sheep ; 
the  dev-il  is  too  subtle  for  us.  What  is  our  strength  !  What  is 
our  wisdom  !  How  ready  are  we  to  go  astray !  How  eosily  are 
we  drawn  aside,  into  innumerable  snares,  while  we  in  the  mean 
time  are  bold  and  confident,  and  doubt  not  that  we  are  right 
and  safe  !  We  are  foolish  sheep,  in  the  midst  of  subtle  serpents 
and  cruel  wolves,  and  do  not  know  it.  O,  how  unfit  are  we  to 
be  left  to  ourselves !  And  how  much  do  we  stand  in  need  of  the 
wisdom,  the  power,  the  condescension,  patience,  forgiveness,  and 
gentleness  of  our  good  Shephei'd  ! 

Thei'e  are  corruptions  in  every  human  heart,  hidden  from  us 
rmti!  particular  circumstances  bring  them  to  light.  "  Cleanse 
thou  me  from  secret  faults,"  is  the  aspiration  of  many  a  Chris- 
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tian,  who  little  thinks  what  a  startling  process  wonld  commence 
should  his  prayer  be  fully  answered. 

Ed.  The  faults  of  others  should  always  remind  us  of  our 
own. 

lb.  Those  who  confess  their  faults  in  the  plural,  and  deny 
them  m  the  smgular,  do  not  intend  to  forsake  them. 

lb.  Never  expect  to  find  a  man  heartily  willing  to  be  told 
h.3  most  cherished  and  mischievous  faults,-  till  you  find  one  that 
IS  faultless. 

lb.  Those  who  deny  or  apologize  for  their  known  faults 
labor  to  convmce  others  they  are  hypocrites. 

Ed.  Faults  are  pliable  in  infancy ;  cliangeable  in  childhood  • 
more  resolute  in  youth ;  firmly  rooted  in  manhood  ;  and  inflex.^ 
ible  in  old  age. 

lb.  Every  person  is  the  most  blind  to  his  own  predominant 
fault. 

lb.  Though  the  unjust  hate  the  just,  thev  are  fond  of  doing 
them  one  very  important  and  peculiar  ^^vsice ~ teUing  them 
their  faults. 

lb.  Faults  are  very  serious  and  alarming  evils,  when  viewed 
m  their  nature,  tendencies,  and  consequences.  While  the  world 
are  ridiculing  them,  Christians  ought  always  to  speak  of  them 
with  seriousness  and  regret,  having  a  deep  anxiety  to  have 
them  repented  of  and  reformed. 

lb.     It  was  a  great  fault,  in  the  view  of  Christ,  for  men  to 
be  conscious  of  none.     The  conceited  perfectionists  of  his  day, 
have  been  the  models  of  hypocrisy  ever  since.    [See  447,  448.] 
337.  FEAR,  COWARDICE. 
Sewall.     Fear  is  the  tax  that  conscience  pays  to  guilt. 
Ed.     Those  who   cannot  be  influenced  through  their  con- 
sciences, must  be  governed  by  their  fears. 

lb.  Those  who  fear  where  no  fear  is,  are  cowards.  But 
those  who  fear  real  dangers  enough  to  avoid  and  escape  them 
are  heroes.  ' 

338.  FEAR  OF  DEATH. 
Toung.     Man  makes  a  death  which  nature  never  made, 
And  feels  a  thousand  deaths  in  fearing  one. 
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Ed.  There  :ii-e  ^onie,  wh  >  appear  to  bo  so  much  "past  feel- 
ing," that  their  fear  of  death  eoiue.s  not  upon  them,  till  they 
experience  wliat  i.-,  heyoiid  it. 

3;39.  FEAR  OF  ^lAN. 

Fear  more  the  tea/s  of  the  poor,  than  tlie  threats  of  the  rieli. 
Wiihcrspoon.     It  is  only  the  fear  of  God  that  can  deliver  us 
from  the  fear  of  man. 

Em.     Tiie  fear  of  man  is  the  most  universal,  the  most  imper- 
ceptible, and  the  most  dangerous  snare  in  the  world.     It  lies  in 
every  one's  path,  and  is  seldom  seen  until  it  is  too  late. 
340.  FEAIJS,  IMAGINAIIY. 

ITow  much  pain  those  evils  occasion  which  never  happen ! 

Ed.  Imaginary  fears  depart,  when  tlie  fear  of  God  enters 
the  heart. 

341.  FEAR  OF  GOD. 

Fear  God  and  none  l)eside ;  and  the  beai-,  the  lion,  and  the 
giant,  as  before  David,  will  all  fall  dead  at  your  ^QQi. 

Where  God  meets  us  witii  his  special  presence,  we  ought  to 
meet  him  with  the  most  humble  fear  and  reverence,  remember- 
ing his  justice  and  holiness,  and  our  own  meanness  and 
vileness. 

Thacher.  We  need  not  be  afraid  of  God's  sovereignty,  or 
purposes,  or  agency,  unless  we  are  afraid  oi  him,  for  tliese 
are  all  just  like  himself,  and  are  all  pledged  in  favor  of  the 
righteous. 

Ed.  The  fear  of  God  is  the  best  friend  of  civil  order  and 
happiness  on  earth,  and  ought  to  be  promoted  by  the  fullest  and 
clearest  exhibitions  of  God,  of  which  religious  teachers  and 
moral  lecturers  are  capable.  Nothing  can  excuse  Christians 
and  philanthropists  from  following  the  example  of  Christ  in 
dcclarituj  the  7iamc  of  the  Lord,  that  men  may  fear  before  him. 
This  would  tend  to  subvert  the  fear  of  man  which  bringeth  a 
snare,  and  prevent  that  levity  which  is  the  nutriment  of ''every 
vice. 

ll>.    The  fear  of  God,  like  Aaron's  serpent,  swallows  ui)  all 
other  fears,  and  is  the  principle  of  all  true  coura-'e. 
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342.  fj:asting. 

He  who  feasts  every  day,  feasts  no  day. 
Ed.    The  most  ,sum))tuous  repast  is  « the  feast  of  reason,  and 
the  flow  of  soul."  ' 

3.  To  pamper  the  body,  is  a  miserable  expression  of  kind- 
ness  and  courtesy;  but  to  provide  an  intellectual  and  moral 
treat,  is  Christ-like. 

343.  FEELINGS,  SYMPATHIES. 

Excess  of  feeling  denotes  the  absence  of  thought. 

Feeling  is  mute  when  deepest. 

No  drapery  can  conceal  the  throbs  of  breaking  hearts. 

£m.  Whatever  comes  warm  from  a  pious  heart,  wiU  most 
certamly  and  deeply  affect  the  heart. 

It  is  when  persons  are  made  to  feel,  that  moral  and  religious 
mstruction  succeeds. 

Ed.  To  have  strong  feelings,  active  sympathies,  and  a  habit 
ot  well  governing  them,  is  to  be  influential. 

lb.  Wlienever  persons  suffer  their  passions  to  silence  or 
control  their  reason  and  common  sense,  they  are  suffering  under 
the  evils  of  a  bad  goveniraent. 

We  never  speak  our  deepest  feelings  ; 
Our  holiest  hopes  have  no  revealings. 
A  warm  heart  requires  a  cool  and  sound  head". 

344.  FEMALES,  FEMININE. 
It  is  not  from  the  possession  of  knowledge,  but  from  the  dis- 
play of  It,  that  a  woman  ceases  to  be  feminine. 

Ed     When  females  put  off  the  feminine  and  put  on  the 
masculme  they  are  much  less  manly  than  they  appear  to  he. 

tor  labonous  research,  solid  reasoning,  strength,  and  depth 
of  composition,  the  masculine  mind  is  fitly  organized.  But  for 
natural  elegance,  refined  simplicity,  intuitive,  practical  wisdom, 
hat  sentiment  which  combines  harmonies,  and  for  the  ima-nna- 
tion .  most  delicate  and  beautiful  blossoms,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  the /ma/e  mind. 

845.  FICKLENESS,  CHANGEARLENESS 
He  who  begins  many  things,  finishes  nothing. 
^d.    A  ficUe  memory  is  bad,  a  fickle  course  of  conduct  is 
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w  ,i«e,  but  a  fickle  heart  and  purposes,  are  the  most  discouraging 
of  all 

A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss. 

31C.  FILIAL  DUTIES. 

Show  to  tiiy  parents  reverential  tenderness,  filial  obedience, 
and  affectionate  gratitude  to  the  end,  if  thou  wouldest  outlive 
them,  for  "  this  is  the  first  command  witli  promise." 

Ed.  The  filial  fear  of  God,  and  the  filial  regard  of  earthly 
parents,  niak  ;  persons  children  of  God. 

Newcomb.  Nothing  makes  youth  appear  so  lovely,  as  a  duti- 
ful behavior  towards  parents ;  and  nothing  s<"  unamiable  and 
unlovely,  as  a  disrespectful  and  disobedient  carriage  towards 
them.  No  ornament  sits  so  gracefully  upon  youth  as  filial  piety 
and  affection  ;  no  outward  ornament  can  compare  with  it. 
347.  FINERY,  FOPPERY. 

Em.  Hold  in  steady  contempt  beaus  and/ojos,  those  butterflies 
which  live  upon  the  filth  and  dregs  of  the  earth. 

Hannah  3/ore.  The  ancient  heathen  taught  men  to  subdue 
their  passions,  from  a  sense  of  wisdom ;  the  Christian  religion 
teaches  it,  from  a  sense  of  duty.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  mod- 
em ^ne  gentleman  does  it  not,  on  either  principle ;  for  he  is 
neither  a  wise  heathen,  nor  #good  Christian. 

All  finery  is  a  sign  of  littleness.  Ed.  Except  a  .fine  taste, 
fine  sense,  fine  feelings,  arid  a  fine  lai-ge  heart,  head,  and 
body. 

348.  FIRE. 

Fire  is  a  good  servant,  but  a  bad  master. 

Sh.        A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out ; 

Which,  being  suffered,  rivers  cannot  quench. 

Colton.  We  should  have  a  glorious  conflagration,  if  all  who 
cannot  put  fire  into  their  works,  would  put  their  works  into 
the  fire. 

Ed.  Every  prudent  landlord  will  provide  a  suitable  ladder 
for  the  security  of  his  buildings  against  fire,  as  is  required,  by 
law,  in  "  the  land  of  steady  habits." 

Jb.  Let  your  ehildxxa  play  with  iii'c,  aad  fire  will  sport  with 
JFOU. 
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lb.    Put  your  jushcs  and  embers  in  a  barrel  or  box,  in  a  back 
closet,  and  you  may  find  tliem  in  the  cellar. 

Jb.     Be  careless  with  your  stove-pipes  and  chimneys,  and 
you  may  soon  have  a  chimney  fall. 

Jb.    A  silk  handkerchief,  wet  and  tied  over  the  face,  is  a  good 
guard  against  sufrocation  by  smoke. 

Where  much  smoke  is,  there  must  be  some  fire. 

349.  FIRMNESS. 
Chesterfield.     Firmness  of  purpose  is  one  of  the  most  neces- 
sary sinews  of  character,  and  one  of  the  best  instruments  of 
success.     Without  it,  genius  wastes  its  efforts  in  a  maze  of  in- 
consistencies. 

£m.  There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more  conducive  to  success, 
in  any  important  and  difficult  undertaking,  than  a  firm,  steady, 
unremitting  spirit. 

In  sea^sons  of  distress  and  difliculty,  to  abandon  ourselves  to 
dejection,  is  evidence  of  a  weak  mind.  Instead  of  sinking  under 
trouble,  it  becomes  us,  in  the  evil  day,  with  firmness  to  maintain 
our  post ;  to  boar  up  against  the  storm ;  to  have  recourse  to 
those  advantages  which,  in  the  worst  of  times,  are  always  left 
to  integrity  and  virtue;  and  never  to  give  up  the  hope  that 
better  days  may  come. 

Firmness  of  character,  should  always  be  blended  with  suavity 
of  manners. 

There  is  no  trait  in  the  human  character,  so  potential  for 
weal  or  woe,  as  firmness  of  purpose.  It  is  wondeiful  to  see 
what  miracles  a  resolute  and  unyielding  spirit  will  achieve. 
Before  its  irresistible  energy,  the  m  >  i  formidable  obstacles 
become  as  cobweb  barriers  in  the  path.  Difficulties,  the  terror 
of  whieh  causes  the  pampered  sons  of  luxury  to  shrink  back 
with  dismay,  provoke,  from  the  man  of  lofty  determination,  only 
a  smile.  The  whole  history  of  our  race,  all  Jsature,  indeed, 
teems  with  examples,  to  show  what  wonders  may  be  accom- 
phshed,  by  resolute  perseverance  and  patient  toil. 

£d.    A  want  of  firmness  in  sustaininrr  nnre  and  u"''«fil'>-' 
religion,  is  a  very  common,  but  sad  infirmity. 

lb.    There  are  some  kinds  of  firmness,  quite  undesirable, 
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Buch  as  firmness  in  ba'l  habits,  firmness  in  bad  manners,  fli-m- 
DOSS  in  errors  and  delusions,  and  especially  firmness  in  injus- 
tice, oppression,  and  cruelty. 

350.  FIRST  TRUTHS,  OR  PRINCIPLES. 
Em.    Never  try  to  throw  a  man  down,  who  stands  upon 
nothing. 

M.  A  denial  of  first  truths  is  impious  and  ridiculous. 
Watts.  It  is  very  usf;ful  to  Iiave  some  general  principles  of 
truth  settled  in  the  mind,  whose  evidence  is  obvious,  that  they 
may  be  always  ready  at  hand,  to  assist  us  in  judging  of  the 
great  variety  of  things  which  occur.  These  may  be  called  first 
notions,  or  fundamental  principles.  There  are  metaphysical, 
physical,  mathematical,  political,  economical,  medical,  theologi- 
cal,  moral,  and  prudential  principles  of  judgment. 

Lord,  J.  K.  It  is  a  first  principle,  that  all  knowledge  has 
its  origin  in  God,  and  that  we  can  know  nothing  correctly,  with- 
out seeing  the  first  and  final  cause  of  all  things  in  him.  Ed.  It 
is,  a'so,  an  ultimate  fact,  that  our  first  intellectual  views  and 
impressions  are  intuitive,  and  especially  our  first  notions  of  the 
cardinal  first  truth,  the  existence  of  God.  Without  this,  the 
things  which  are  made  would  not  appear  to  us  as  evidences  of 
his  existence  and  perfections.  We  must  make  deductions  from 
first  truths  already  discovered,  in  order  to  increase  our  stock  of 
knowledge.  Intuition  is  the  eye  that  discovers  first,  or  ultimate, 
truths.    [See  60,  &53.] 

351.  FISHING. 

Johnson.  Fishing-rod  —  a  stick  with  a  hook  at  one  end,  and 
a  fool  at  tho  other.  Ed.  This  applies  to  fishing  for  sport, 
country  fishing  in  general,  and  especially  to  fishing  for  honors 
and  offices. 

852.  FLATTERY. 
Diogenes  being  asked.  What  is  that  beast,  the  bite  of  which 
is  the  most  dangerous,  replied,  '  Of  wUd  beasts,  the  bite  of  the 
slanderer ;  and  of  tame  ones,  that  of  the  flatterer. 
Matron.     When  men  flatter,  think  them  false; 

I  've  found  tbem  so= 
Flattery,  like  Champaigne,  soon  gets  into  the  head. 
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Ab  he  flatters,  so  he  cuts,  so  lie  dciracts. 

Lavai^.    The  sliumrjless  fluttorer  is  a  shameless  knave. 

lb.    The  most  exuberant  encomiast,  easily  turns  into  the 
most  inveterate  cc^nsor. 

lb.     Keep  your  heart  from  him  who  begins  his  acquaintance 
with  you  by  indirect  flattery  of  your  fluoritc  foible. 

Cowper.     The  lio  tiuit  flatttrs,  I  ablior  the  most. 

Antisthenese.  It  is  better  to  fall  among  crow.-,  than  among 
flatterers.     Those  only  devour  the  dead,  these  the  living. 

Johnson.  Men  are  like  stone  jugs  — you  may  lu°g  them 
where  you  like,  by  the  ears.  Ed.  Yes,  yes,  if  you  do  not  re- 
prove  them,  but,  on  the  cont.-ary,  tickle  tbem  with  flattery  and 
amusement. 

A  person  who  wiU  flatter  one  to  please  him,  will  slander  him 
to  please  others. 

Fools  drink  in  flattery,  as  a  thirsty  man  drinks  water,  and 
put  It  to  the  credit  of  the  flatterer ;  wise  men  hiy  it  aside,  or 
put  it  to  his  account. 

A  little  praise  upsets  a  little  mind. 

Flattery  is  nauseous  to  those  whose  olfactories  are  not  stu- 
pefied. 

Ed.     The  tender  mercies  of  the  wJck-d,  are  c.uel  flattery. 
lb.     A  doatli-bed  flatterer,  is  a  sccond-de.ith  deceiver. 
lb.    All  sorts  of  enemies  have  been  conquered  by  man  but 
one,  —  the  fltutcr'^r.  ' 

If  we  did  not  flatter  c.  Mves  so  much,  the  flattery  of  others 
would  not  do  us  fo  much  harm. 

Socrafec.  Flattery  is  like  friendship  in  show,  but  not  in 
fruit. 

Flatter  no  man  to  gain  his  favor,  for  this  will  add  falsehood 
and  injuiy  to  hypoeris;r,  that  will  react  with  a  sure  and  sore 
vengeance. 

Revilers  call  us  fools  —  flatterers  make  us  such. 

Ed.  Mankind  love  flattering  compliments,  because  they 
strengthen  and  increase  self-flattery, 

Men  do  not  flatter  without  soiud  private  end  in  view,  and     • 
those  Trhu  listen  to  such  music,  must  pay  for  it. 

17* 
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Flatterers  lift  a  man  up,  as  the  eagle  does  the  tortoise,  to 
gain  something  by  his  fall.     [See  299.] 

353.  FLATTERY,  NATIONAL. 
3fass.  Electio7i  Sermon,  1791.  America  stands,  like  the  sun 
in  the  heavens,  the  centre  of  light,  and  the  wonder  of  an  ad- 
miring worlds  who  feel  the  influence  of  its  rays.  There  the 
persecuted  will  find  rest  —  tortured  virtue,  and  exiled  worth, 
will  take  refuge  among  them,  from  every  quarter  of  the  old 
world.  JM.  This  enconium  heeds  a  little  emendation,  as  fol- 
lows. America  stands,  like  the  sun,  passing  behind  a  dark 
cloud.  In  some  portions  of  her  domain,  the  persecuted  find 
refuge,  while  in  others,  the  oppressor  holds  millions  of  the  hu- 
man race  as  chattels  {.^irsonal,  withholding  all  the  essential  rights 
and  privileges  of  humanity,  and  crushing  them  to  death  under 
laws  and  customs  that  are  the  scorn  and  execration  of  the 
universe. 

354.  FOOD. 
Eat  to  live,  not  live  to  eat. 

Agur.  Feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me,  lest  I  be  full 
and  deny  thee  ;  or  poor,  and  steal. 

SuUyy  the  great  statesman  of  France,  who  accustomed  himself 
to  very  plain  and  frugal  meals,  having  been  reproached  for  not 
making  more  sumptuous  provision  for  his  guests,  replied,  "  If 
they  are  men  of  sense,  there  is  sufficient  for  them  ;  if  they  are 
not,  I  can  very  well  dispense  with  their  company." 

Feed  your  body  to  serve  Christ,  not  to  serve  sensual  vices, 
if  you  desire  either  present  or  future  enjoyment. 

Save  your  spices  till  you  become  old,  and  then  you  may 
never  need  thera. 
After  sweetmeats,  come  bitter  tastes. 

£d.  God  has  prepared  perishable  food,  in  sufficient  variety 
and  profusion,  to  sustain  and  invigorate  the  body ;  and  imper- 
ishable, in  greater  variety  and  profusion,  to  sustain  and  in- 
vigorate the  mind.  But  the  human  race  more  highly  prize  the 
former  than  the  latter,  and  pervert  both  to  their  present  or 
everlasting  ruiu.     [SetJ  229,J 
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855.  FOOLS,  FOLLY. 
When  wise  men  play  the  fool,  they  do  it  to  perfection. 
Folly —  first,  the  going  to  law ;  second,  standing  a  law-suit. 
Th(wher.     When  wise  men  become  fools   they  are   super- 
latives. ^ 

To  be  a  fool,  and  not  to  know  it,  is  a  double  misfortune. 
Nothing  is  more  worthless  than  sinfitl  plea^^ures,  but  fools 
mortgage  eternal  happiness  for  them. 

A  little  pleasure,  or  wealth,  or  honor,  or  perhaps  all,  ma-  be 
purchased  at  the  price  of  eternal  misery.  *' 

A  wise  man  is  a  great  wonder.     Ed.  A  fool  is  a  greater  one, 
It  we  may  be  allowed  to  reason  from  popular  admiration. 

Ed.  Fools  — those  who  make  everything  of  nothing  and 
nothmg  of  everything. 

lb.  Fools  were  made  to  teach  wise  men  wi.dom.  Solo-non 
could  not  have  produced  his  book  of  Proverbs,  had  he  not  taken 
lessons  from  the  fools  of  his  generation. 

Arahian  Pr.  A  fool  may  be  known  by  six  things:  An..er 
without  cause;  speech  without  profit;  change  without  motion; 
inquiry  without  object;  putting  trust  in  a  stranger;  and  mis- 
tekmg  his  foes  for  his  friends.  Ed.  Aye,  and  by  six  more: 
Trusting  m  his  own  heart;  by  rejecting  and  scorning  just  re- 
proof; by  dnnk.ng  in  flattery;  by  hating  and  despising  knowl- 
edge ;  by  mtoxicating  himself  in  sinful  lusts  and  pleasures ;  and 
by  making  nothing  of  sin. 

He  who  steps  out  of  his  way  to  play  the  fool,  is  pretty  sure 
to  miss  the  p-ize.  ^ 

356.  FORBEARANCE,  FORGIVENESS. 
To  err,  is  human  ;  to  forgive,  Divine 

themZ  ""'"  ^'^'^-J--'  "Love  your  enemies;  bless 
them  that  cui-se  you  ;  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you;  and 
pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you." 
rius  IS  a  spirit  so  unnatural  to  man,  that  it  has  been  reproached 
as  unreasonable  and  absurd,  and  the  ancients  had  no  word  to 

express  it;  or  if  they  had.  it  reprr.«PntH  '^  --  -  v-'-        i, 
.1  .  .„       -  ■  i    — 111^7.5   t,   ci3  a  vice  rafhpr 

how  truly  it  bears  the  stamp  of  Divinity ! 
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To  be  able  to  bear  a  provocation  is  indicative  of  great  wis- 
dom ;  and  to  forgive  it,  of  a  great  mind.  To  return  good  for 
evil  is  the  supreme  point  of  goodness  and  greatness. 

Forffiveness— the  odor  which  the  trampled  flower  diffuses  to 
bless  the  foot  which  crushes  it. 

Has  any  one  injured  you  ?  Bear  it  with  patience.  Hasty 
words  rankle  the  woucd  ;  soft  language  dresses  it,  forgiveness 
cures  it,  forgetfulness  takes  away  the  scar. 

It  is  better  to  overlook  trivial  oifences,  than  to  quarrel  for 
them.  By  the  last,  you  are  even  with  your  adversary ;  by  the 
first,  above  him. 

He  is  more  than  great  who  instructs  his  offender,  while  he 
forgives  him. 

Each  other  to  forgive,  is  the  tenderest  part  of  love. 
Cowper.     The  kindest  and  the  happiest  pair 
Will  find  occasion  to  forbear. 
And  something  every  day  they  live 
To  pity,  or  perhaps  forgive. 
That  which  is  very  bitter  to  endure,  may  be  very  sweet  to 
remember. 

Seeker.  To  do  evil  for  good,  is  human  corruption ;  to  do 
good  for  good  is  civil  retribution ;  but  to  do  good  for  evil,  is 
Christian  perfection.  Though  this  be  not  the  grace  of  nature, 
it  is  the  nature  of  grace. 

lb.  There  is  a  requital  of  evil  for  evil ;  this  is  blamable ; 
—  of  good  for  good,  this  is  laudable  ;  —  of  evil  for  good,  this  is 
abominable  ;  —  of  good  for  evil,  this  is  admirable. 

Forgiveness  is  the  most  glorious  kind  of  revenge. 
•     Nothing  annoys  an  enemy  more  than   kindness.     It  is  an 
arrow  that  generally  hits  the  mark. 

Herbert.  He  that  cannot  forgive  others,  breaks  the  bridge 
over  which  he  must  pass  himself;  for  every  man  has  need  to 
be  Ligiven. 

Lavater.  He,  who  being  master  of  the  fittest  moment  to 
crush  an  enemy  magnanimously  rejects  it,  is  born  to  be  a  con- 
queror. 

Strive  not  against  a  person  who  has  never  injured  you. 
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Ed  The  reader  will  find  something  more  to  the  purpose  in 
Matthew  5:39-48:  "Do  good  to  thorn  that  hate  y'ou,"! 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  gems  of  oriental  literature  is  eon- 
^ned  ma  passage  from  the  Persian  poet  Sudi,  quoted  by  Sir 
Wdham  Jones,  the  sentiment  of  which  is  embodied  in  the  fol- 
lowmg  hnes :  — 

The  sandal-tree  perfumes,  when  riven, 

The  axe  that  laid  it  low  ; 
Let  man  who'hopes  to  be  forgiven, 

Forgive  and  bless  his  foe.  ° 
The  injurer  never  forgives. 

notlin'f  ''""   «--yP-sonal  injury;    forgive  yourself 

Pardon,  when  it  conquers,  is  the  most  effectual  revenc^e. 
Ed.    Bear  and  forbear,  are  strange  philasophy  and  religion, 
with  most  persons,  -  but  no  more  strange  than  true. 

357.  FORCE,  FORCE   OF  ARMS. 
Who  wins  by  force,  but  half  overcomes  his  foe     ■ 

forf  ;f  IT™''  "PP"^'  ""'  ^^^^  ?'  --«^  f--'  -th  the 

lb.     Barbarians  can  conquer  by  civil  force.     To  make  con- 
quests  by  moral  force  forms  the  true  hero. 

358.  FORGETFULNESS. 
i^h.     Men  are  men ;  the  best  sometimes  forget. 

forgolt     "'  ^^'  ^''^'''  om^^^^on,,  deserves  to  be  himself 
Em     Mankind  have  a  multitude  of  moral  exercises,  of  which 

WZ  hi  .  "'  ^'^^'^  ''''''  notice,  they  soon  forget. 
Wh  n  they  endeavor  to  recollect  the  pa.t  exercises  of  their 
hear^  ,t  ,s  but  a  very  small  number  of  the  whole,  that  they  can 
possibly  remember.   Who  can  recollect  all  his  internal  exe" 

^rt,^;-:^^^  ^-  ^^y-  -k.  months,  a^d  Z 
I  ,.  m„.<u  of  ,„„„  are  „w  weak  and  feeble  lo  lake  such 

an  e«e„,„e  survey  „f  ,„eir  „„„r.s  and  |i™.   But  God  no.  on^ 
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sees  and  marks  all  the  thoughts,  words,  and  actions  of  every 
person,  but  remembers  them  all. 

A  man  continually  forgets  ;  so  that,  if  he  do  not  continually 
learn,  he  will  know  less  and  less. 

Ed.  Forgetfulness  is  criminal  in  proportion  to  the  importance 
and  sacredness  of  what  is  forgotten,  and  the  vanity  of  what  is 
remembered. 

]b.     That  is  a  noble  forgetfulness,  which  respects  injuiries. 
lb.     An  effort  to  forget  guilt,  only  gives  tenacity  and  acute- 
ness  to  the  memory,  whenever  conscience  and  reflection  pre- 
dominate in  the  soul.     There  is  no  escape  from  painful  reflec- 
tions,  only  by  de^verance  from  sin. 

lb.  The  most  criminal  forgetfulness  is  the  most  common  — 
forgetting  God. 

Gray.       For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey. 
This  pleasing,  anxious  being  e'er  resign'd, 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behmd. 
859.  FORGIVENESS,  DIVINE. 
Toung.     If,  sick  of  folly,  I  relent ;  he  writes 

My  name  in  Inaven,  with  that  invested  spear 
(A  spear  deep  dipp'd  in  blood  !)  which  pierced  his  side, 
And  open'd  there  a  fount  for  all  mankind. 
He  who  refuses  forgiveness,  breaks  down  the  bridge  over 
which  he  must  pass,  or  perisli. 

Ed.  God  will  forgive  all  who  are  heartily  willing  to  be  either 
pardoned,  or  punished.  But  the  self-righteous,  self-justifying, 
and  impenitent,  who  will  not  cordially  acknowledge  their  desert 
of  the  penalty  of  his  liolj  law,  nor  accept  the  punishment  of 
their  iniquity,  nor  accept  of  an  absolute  pardon,  are  so  utterly 
unfit  for  heaven,  they  \\\\\  ftiil  of  eternal  life,  and  must  endure 
the  serx)nd  death,  the  wages  of  sin. 

360.  FORMS,  FORMALITY. 
Em.    The  more  men  have  multiplied  the  forms  of  religion, 
the  more  vital  godliness  has  declineu. 

Ed.  Formalism,  —  one  of  the  most  formidable  oostacles  to 
the  prevalence  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion. 
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A    Formalists  make  everything  of  nothing,  and  nothing  of 
everything.  ° 

361.  FORTITUDE. 
Zocie     Fortitude,  itself  an  essential  virtue,  is  a  guard  to 
every  other  virtue.  7  g      «  w 

i:d.  Fortitude  is  lent  to  the  wicked  for  important  purposes, 
but  IS  directed  to  leave  them  at  or  before  death,  and  go  over  to 
the  righteous,  for  an  everlasting  companion 

Fortitude,  and  the  power  of  fixing  attention,  are  two  marks 
of  a  great  mind. 

302.  FORTUNE,  FORTUNES. 
Syrus,  (Publius).    Depend  not  on  fortune,  but  on  conduct, 
l^ortune  favors  the  brave. 

Mean  fortunes  and  proud  spirits  make  an  unhappy  match. 
':ie7ieca.    Success  consecrates  the  foulest  deeds. 

Bd.  Fortunes,  themselves  a  natural  good,  often  do  more  hurt 
than  good. 

A     It  requires  a  very  rare  general  to  manage  a  fortune. 

363.  FORTUNE-TELLERS. 
m     Fortune-tellers -the    gypsies    of  Satan's    kingdom. 
Those  who  confide  in  them  must  be  supremely  gullible. 
Jixperience  and  wisdom  are  the  best  fortune-tellers. 
364.  FRAGMENTS. 

.Jlrr  f  \'''."^  ^''"°'"'"'^'  ^^"^  ^'  ^'^^'^^^  that  he  so 
soon  fills  twelve  baskets. 

365.  FRAUD,  FRAUDS. 
Fraud  in  childhood,  will  become  knavery  in  manhood. 

shame       ^"""^^  ^^"'^^' '"'"'"'' ^"'^  *^°™P^«ions,  repentance  and 

Jb.     When  the  fraudulent  are  overcome  by  fraud,  they  may 
expect  no  sympathy.  '        /     «/ 

366.  FREEDOM. 
Cowper.        He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  free. 
And  all  are  slaves  beside. 
Dark  was  the  night,  when  might  made  right,      " 
But  Uaikuess  now  holds  doubtful  sway. 
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And  Freedom's  watchword,  Right  makes  might. 
Tells  far  and  wide  of  dawning  day. 
Ed.    The  signs  of  the  times,  however,  indicate  that  the  world 
has  not  yet  done  with  the  Avar-maxim  of  the  GalHc  king,  that 
•'the  rights  of  valiant  men  lie  in  their  swords." 

Spring.  Tliere  never  has  been  any  such  thing  as  true  free- 
dom among  those  Ayho  were  ignorant  of  the  IJible.  The  Bible 
is  the  great  protector  and  guardian  of  the  liberties  of  men.  It 
is  the  true  basis,  and  the  only  basis  of  the  temple  of  freedom. 
Where  the  Bible  forms  public  opinion,  a  nation  must  be  free. 

lb.  The  whole  spirit  and  genius  of  Christianity  are  every- 
where friendly  to  freedom.  It  teaches  us  that  men  of  every 
tribe,  language,  clime,  and  color,  are  the  creatures  of  God.  It 
announces  that  the  great  Creator  "hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men,  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth."  It 
pronounces  the  incidental,  and  circumstantial,  and  temporary 
distinctions  among  men,  as  of  minor  consequence,  and  of  no 
account  whatever,  when  compared  with  the  great  points  of 
similitude  which  result  from  their  common  origin,  their  common 
depravity,  their  common  suffering,  common  dependance,  and 
common  responsibilities. 

Tyrants  are  sometimes  the  fathers  of  freedom.  But '  they 
mean  not  so,  neither  do  their  hearts  think  so.' 

Just  men,  only,  are  free  :  others  are  slaves.     [See  536.] 
Ed.     Freedom  lies  essentially  in  the  conquest  of  self.     It  is 
impossible  for  him  to  be  free,  who  is  a  slave  to  his  carnal  will, 
passions,  propensities,  feelings,  and  idols,  or  is  led  captive  by 
Satan  at  his  will.     [See  536.] 

867.   FRETFULNESS. 
Fretfulness  is  a  kind  of  anger.     Anger  is  the  artillery  ;  fret- 
fulness  the  small  arms. 

Ed.  Fretfulness  is  always  chiefly  against  the  Lord,  and  is 
as  ungrateful,  impudent,  and  unreasonable,  as  uncomfortable. 

A  The  way  to  dissipate  fretfulness  in  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren, is  to  be  cheerful,  and  to  keep  plenty  of  great  and  good 
objects  in  view,  suited  to  interest  and  entertain  the  juvenile 
mind. 
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A  fretful  person  is  the  sport  of  circumstances,  and  trifles  with 
human  feelings. 

368.  FRIENDS,  :^PIENDSIIIP. 

Freedom  and  confidence  are  the  soul  of  friendship. 

A  mountain  is  made  up  of  atoms,  and  friendship  of  little 
matters.  If  the  atoms  hold  not  together,  the  mountain  is  crum- 
bled  into  dust. 

""  Services  and  kindnesses  neglected,  make  friendship  suspected." 
Verily  is  the  man  a  marvel,  whom  truth  can  write,  "A 
friend."  •  ' 

A  reconciled  friend  is  a  double  enemy. 

,        A  friend  tliat  you  buy  with  presents,  will  betray  you  for 
greater  ones. 

Short  reckonings  make  long  friends. 

They  are  the  best  friends  who  support  and  encoura-e  each 
other  most  in  good  designs  and  deeds,  and  tiiey  the  worst  ene- 
mies, who  support  and  encourage  each  other  in  sin. 
A  true  friend  will  sometimes  be  offensive. 
The  best  of  men  need  faithful  friends  to  instruct  and  admon- 
ish  them,  or  watchful  enemies  to  correct  them. 

He  can  want  notliing,  who  hath  God  for  his  friend. 
No  one  can  be  happy  without  a  friend  ;  and  no  one  can  know 
what  friends  ho  has,  till  he  is  unhappy. 

_  Bp.  Hall  I  will  use  my  friends  as  Moses  did  his  rod  :  while 
It  was  a  rod,  he  held  it  familiariy  in  his  hand:  when  it  turned 
to  a  serpent,  he  ran  away  from  it. 

Ed.     Friendship  was  invented  for  those  who  carrj-  on  the 

Christian   warfare,   and  need   sympathy  and   helpers.      For 

others,  temporary  favoritism  was  designed,  and  is  all  they  enjoy. 

lb.    Friendship  between  the  good,  is  of  the  genus  ^iW/oret-er. 

lb.     Next  to  the  friendliness  of  properly  telling  our  neighbor 

his  fault,  ,s  that  regard  for  the  feelings  of  the  reprover,  which 

prompts  to  the  correction  of  the  error.     [See  549  "1 

369.   FRIENDSHIPS  PRUDENTIAL  MAXIMS 
xwke  no  friendship  with  a  seliish,  envious,  and  sordid  spirit, 
tor  he  has  no  taste  nor  room  for  reciprocity. 
Make  as  many  friends  as  possible,  and  as  few  intimates. 
18 
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FRIENDSHIP   INVALUABLE. 


An  act  by  which,  we  make  one  friend  and  one  enemy,  is  a 
losing  game,  because  revenge  is  a  nnich  stronger  principle  than 

gratitude. 

Be  deliberate  in  choosing  a  friend  —  more  so  in  changing  him. 
S/i.     Where  you  are  liberal  of  your  loves,  and  coun>els, 
Be  sure  you  hv  not  loose  :  for  those  you  make  friends, 
And  give  your  hearts  to,  when  they  once  perceive 
The  least  rub  in  your  fortunes,  fall  away 
Like  water  from  ye,  never  found  again 
But  where  they  mean  to  sink  ye. 
Do  not  value  men  according  to  their  esteem  of  thee,  but  ac- 
cording to  their  worth  and  faithfulness. 

JSd.  Cling  to  your  friends,  after  having  chosen  them  with 
proper  caution.  If  they  rei)rove  you,  thank  them.  If  they 
grieve  you,  forgive  them.  If  revolutionary  circumstances  have 
torn  them  Trom  you,  circumstances  may  change,  and  make  them 
yours  again.     Be  very  slow  to  give  up  an  old  and  tried  friend. 

3.    Expect  to  meet  with  manifold  imperfections  and  failings, 
even  in  your  very  best  earthly  friends,  and  overlook  them,  lest 
they  cool  the  ardor  of  true  friendship.     [See  766.] 
370.    FRIENDSHIP  INVALUABLE. 
Young.     Poor  is  the  friendless  master  of  a  world. 

A  world,  in  purchase  for  a  friend,  is  gain. 
Bowe.  Who  knows  the  joys  of  friendship  ? 

The  trust,  security,  and  mutual  tenderness, 
The  double  joys,  where  each  is  glad  for  both  ? 
Friendship,  our  only  wealth,  our  last   retreat   and 

strength, 
Secure  against  ill-fortune  and  the  world. 
Friendship  multiplies  joys,  divides  griefs,  subtracts  from  la- 
bors, and  adds  to  the  capital  of  life. 

Those  hours  are  not  lost  which  are  spent  in  cementing 

affection ; 
For  a  friend  is  above  gold,  precious  as  the  stores  of  the  mind. 
Bd.     So   important,  delectaWe,  and  indispensable   is   true 
friendship,  we  should  lose  no  time  in  securing  friends,  especially 
'such  as  can  protect,  as  well  as  love  us,  unto  the  end. 
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371.  FRIENDS,  HOW  MADE. 
Toung.  Can  gold  gain  friendsliip  ?   Impudence  of  hope  I 
As  well  mere  man  an  angel  might  beget. 
Love,  and  love  only,  is  the  loan  lor  love. 
All  like  the  purchase ;  iaw  the  price  will  pay : 
And  this  makes  friends  such  miracles  below. 
372.  FRIENDSHIP,  GENUINE. 
Seeker.     That  is  a  choice  friend,  who  conceals  our  faults  from 
the  view  of  others,  and  discovers  them  to  our  own. 
A  friend  in  need,  is  a  friend  indeed. 

Only  the  wise  and   good    are    friends;   others   are    mere 
companions. 

True  friendship.     The  water  that  flows  from  a  spring  does 
not  congeal  in  the  winter:  and  those  sentiments  of  friendship 
which  flow  from  the  heart,  cannot  be  frozen  by  adversity. 
True  friendship  has  stronger  ties  than  kindred. 
373.  FRIENDSHIP,   SPURIOUS. 
A  false  friend,  and  a  shadow,  attend  us  only  while  the  sun 
shines. 

No  enemy  like  a  false  friend. 

False  friendships  end  in  mortal  feuds. 

Bacon.  Those  friends  are  weak  and  worthless,  that  will  not 
use  the  privilege  of  friendship,  in  admonishing  their  friends 
with  freedom  and  confidence,  as  well  of  their  errors,  as  of  their 
danger. 

Sh.  Words  are  easy,  like  the  wind ; 

Faithful  friends  are  hard  to  liud. 
Every  man  will  be  thy  friend, 
Whilst  thou  hast  wherewith  to  spend ; 
But  if  store  of  crowns  be  scant, 
No  man  will  supply  thy  want. 
Strict  dealing  may  cool  spurious  friendship,  but  loose  deahng 
often  converts  friends  into  enemies. 

Ed.  The  friendship  of  the  world,  which  is  enmity  with  God, 
is  mere  selfish,  hollow,  fickle,  and  temporaiy  favoritism;  L 
bubble,  soon  to  give  place  to  bitter  and  perpetual  enmity  and 
hatred.  • 
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SI  I.  FIlIKXDSIIirS  TESTS. 

"When  jrood  cheer  is  hu'kiii;_',  IJilsc  friends  will  In'  pncliiii^. 

Lavater.  Never  say  joii  kiiuw  a  man,  till  you  have;  diviiletl 
an  inheritance  with  him. 

Ed.  The  be.^t  tost  of  friendship,  is  the  kind  and  faithful 
reproof  of  all  our  manifest  fault-. 

375.  FRUGALITY. 

Johnson.  Frugality  may  be  termed  the  daii;.'hter  of  Prudenee, 
the  sister  of  Temperance,  and  the  parent  of  Liberty. 

Franklin.  Spend  one  penny  less  than  thy  clear  gains.  Then 
shall  thy  hide-bound  pocket  begin  to  thrive ;  and  will  never 
again  cry  with  the  emi)ty  belly-ache  ;  luillier  will  creditors 
insult  thee,  nor  want  oi)press,  nor  hunger  bite,  nor  nakedness 
freeze  thee.  The  whole  hemisphere  will  shine  brighter,  and 
pleasure  spring  up  in  every  corner  of  thy  heart.  Then  shall 
thou  be  a  man,  and  not  hide  thy  face  at  the  approach  of  the  rich, 
nor  suffer  the  pain  of  feeling  little  when  the  sons  of  fortune  walk 
at  thy  right  hand;  for  independency,  whether  with  little  or 
much,  is  good  fortune,  and  places  thee  on  even  ground  with  the 
proudest  of  the  golden  Heece. 

lb.  The  way  to  wealth  is  as  plain  as  the  way  to  market.  It 
depends  chiefly  on  two  words,  industry  and  frugality ;  that  is, 
waste  neither  time  nor  money,  but  make  the  best  use  of  both. 
Without  industry  and  frugality,  nothmg  will  do  ;  and  with  them, 
everything. 

Frugality  is  a  fair  fortune ;  and  habits  of  industry,  a  good 
estate. 

Without  frugality,  n/ne  can  be  rich ;  and  with  it,  few  would 
be  poor. 

Competency  is  the  reward  of  frugality.     [See  272.] 

376.  FUTURITY. 

The  vail  which  covers  futurity  from  our  sight,  is  woven  by 
the  hand  of  mercy. 

Ed.  The  atheist,  by  his  suicidal  unbelief,  cuts  himeelf  off 
from  all  the  hopes,  riches,  and  glory  of  futurity,  and  makes 
himself  wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked. 
Reason,  conscience,  and  every  other  intellectual  and  moral 
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fa.-nhy,  would  have  been  thrown  away  upon  such  stupid  and 
bcni-hfcl  niin<!s,  were  not  just  such  obj.rts  necessary  to  give 
the  !)est  variety  and  contrast  to  the  system  of  the  universe. 
377.  GAAIKS,  GAMING. 
The  best  throw  upon  the  dice,  is  to  throw  them  away. 
Guiniiig  is  the  child  of  Avarice,  the  companion  of  Vice,  and 
the  father  of  Despair. 

Oinifjerfand.  It  is  well  for  gamesters  that  they  are  so 
numerous  as  to  make  a  society  of  themselves  ;  for  it  would  be  a 
strange  abuse  of  terms  to  rank  those  among  society  at  large, 
whose  profession  it  is  to  prey  upon  all  who  compose  it. 

£m.  The  inventor  of  cnrd-playing  has  done  immense  mis- 
chief to  the  world.  He  invented  this  game  r  f  chance  to  amuse 
one  of  the  kings  of  France.  It  spread  from  the  king  to  the 
court ;  from  the  court  to  all  the  lower  classes  of  men  through 
the  kingdom.  From  France  it  spread  to  Britain,  to  all  Eu-ope, 
and  to  America.  It  has  destroyed  the  property,  the  peace,  and 
the  temporal  and  eternal  happiness  of  millions ;  and  it  still 
threatens  to  destroy  millions  and  millions  more. 

Hd.  Who  can  fathom  the  intrigues,  or  tho  fascinations,  of 
games  of  chance  ?  T!ie  whirlpools  of  tlie  ocean  can  give  us  but 
a  faint  view  of  their  powe;-  to  decoy  and  destroy !  If  civil  laws 
are  wisely  employed  to  Protect  society  against  thieves  and 
robbers,  they  ought  to  be  turned  with  effect  against  caminff. 
[See  107.]  °  b        e 

378.  GENEROSITY. 
-Ec?.  There  are  several  species  of  generosity,  such  as  gener- 
ous promises,  generous  invitations,  generous  proposals,  generous 
provisions,  and  generous  donations  and  performances.  Those 
who  most  abound  in  promises,  are  often  most  wanting  in  per- 
formances.    Practical  generosity  is  the  thino'. 

/*.  Generosity  is  a  delectable  disposition,  a  desirable  h'^bit, 
and  a  choice  attainment.  It  creates  cheerful  faces,  and  glad- 
ness  of  heart.  All  the  mean  and  niggardly  vices  are  reproved 
and  restrained  by  its  presenfo  and  prevalence. 

379.  GENIUS. 
T\Tio  can  produce  more  than  mafty  others,  has  t't^or ;  who 
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can  do  still  better^  has  faknfi ;  who  cnn  produce  what  none 
else  can,  has  r/enius. 

Swifh  When  ii  tn)«^  genius  appears  in  the  world,  you  may 
know  him  by  iliis  sign-  -  that  the  dunces  are  all  in  confederacy 
against  him. 

It  is  the  prerojrative  of  genius,  to  produce  novel  impressions 
from  fiiiniliar  objects. 

Hoijartli.  Genius  is  nothing;  but  labor  and  diligence.  Ed. 
With  a  little  something  peculiar,  to  prompt  them. 

One  of  the  strongest  characteristics  of  genius,  is  the  power 
of  ligliting  its  own  lire. 

If  we  scrutinize  men  of  genius,  we  shall  find  that  activity  and 
persistence  are  their  leading  peculiariti(!8. 

Ed.  Genius  is  a  tact  for  devising  and  doing  difBcult  things. 
The  adversary  has  a  tiict  for  deceiving  and  destroying.  Solo- 
mon had  a  tact  for  apt  and  forcible  expression.  Washington 
had  a  tact  for  combining,  directing,  and  employing  physical 
force,  in  surprising  and  overwhelming  the  enemies  of  his  coun- 
try'. Shak?])eare  had  a  tact  for  description,  imagination,  and 
original,  varied  expression.  Edwards  had  a  tact  ft  r  tracing 
effects  to  their  causes.  limmons  had  a  tact  for  theological 
distinctions,  deduction*,  descriptions,  and  harmonies.  Whitefield 
had  a  tact  for  chaining  the  attention,  and  moving  the  feelings 
of  an  auditory.  Bunyan  had  a  tact  for  allegorical  imagery  and 
description.  Tiies<;  were  originrvl  geniuses  in  their  several 
different  occupations,  whose  names  have  escaped,  and  will 
escjipe,  oblivion.     [See  922.] 

380.  GENTLENESS,  AMIABLENESS. 

Good  nature  is  mon;  agreeable  in  conversation  than  wit,  and 
gives  an  air  to  the  countenance  more  amiable  than  beauty. 

A  cheerful  manner  denotes  a  gentle  nature  ;  whereas,  i  sour 
countenance  indicates  a  froward  disposition. 

Ed.  We  are  indebted  to  Christianity  for  geatifc»ie&s,  especial- 
ly towards  woman.  This  grace  is  scarcely  to  be  found  among 
pagans,  or  mormons,  or  the  gross  corruptei's  and  perverters  of 
Christianity. 
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lb.  Paronts  forfeit  the  name  u(  n,,  i.miana,  wlio  do  not  train 
up  their  children  to  be  genth;  spirits. 

Gentleness  disarms  the  fierees  melts  the  cruel,  and  wiU  cor- 
rect  whatever  is  oflfensive  in  manners. 

381.   GENTLENESS,  MATRIMONIAL. 
Be  gciith; !  weary  liours  of  pain 

'Tis  woman's  lot  to  hear  ; 
Then  yield  her  what  support  thou  canst, 

And  all  her  sorrows  share. 

Be  gentle  !  for  you  litlle  know 

How  many  trials  rise  ; 
Although  to  tliee  they  may  be  small, 

To  her  of  giant  size. 

Be  gentle  !  though  perchance  that  lip 

May  speak  a  nnirmuring  tone. 
The  heart  may  beat  with  kindness  yet. 

And  joy  to  be  thine  own. 

Be  gentle  !  for  the  noblest  hearts 

At  times  may  have  some  grief, 
And  even  in  a  p(?ttisli  word 

May  seek  to  iind  relief. 

Be  gentle  !  none  are  perfect  — 
Thou  'rt  dearer  far  than  life ; 

Then,  husband,  bear  and  still  forbear, 

Be  gentle  to  thy  wife. 

382.  GIFTS  AND  GRACES. 
Cowper.     But  O  thou  bounteous  Giver  of  all  g6od. 
Thou  art  of  all  thy  gifts  Thyself  the  crown. 
Give  what  Thou  wilt,  without  Thee  we  are  poor, 
And  with  Thee  rich,  take  what  Thou  wilt  away.' 
Ed.     Gifts  and  graces  are  God's  to  give,  and  ours  to  use. 
lb.     Perishable  gifts  are  more  desired  by  mankind  than  im- 
perishable graces,  whieli  manv  despise. 

Em.     God  ha^  given  to  ;ome  men  a  more  solid,  acute,  and 
comprehensive  understanding  than  to  others.    He  has  given  a 
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more  retentive  mtsmoiy  to  some  than  to  others.  He  has  given 
a  livelier  imagination  to  some  than  to  otliers.  And  he  has  given 
a  more  easy  and  flowing  eloquence  to  some  than  to  others.  He 
has  diversitied  and  distinguished  mankind  as  much  hy  their  in- 
tellectual powers  as  by  their  corporeal  forms,  and  features,  and 
external  circumstances. 

383.  GLUTTONS,  GLUTTONY. 

Gluttony  kills  more  than  the  sword.  Ed.  Besides  torturing 
whom  he  kills. 

Ed.  Food  was  made  to  nourish  and  sustain,  not  to  sicken 
and  overwhelm  us.  The  vai'ieties  of  food  are  suited  to  the  dif- 
ferent climes,  constitutions,  and  tastes  of  men,  and  desirable 
changes  in  aliment.  This  rich  variety  ought  not  to  be  per- 
verted to  opp/essive  sensual  indulgence.  Gluttony  is  an  un- 
grateful, stupid,  and  cruel  vice,  for  it  is  perverting  and  debasing 
the  bounties  of  Prov'dence  that  might  be  a  great  comfort  and 
help  to  the  poor  and  destitute,  who  are  ever  with  us.  [See 
556.] 
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384.  GOD,  AS  REVEALED  IN  SCRIPTURE. 

God  is  light ;  God  is  love  ;  God  is  a'  spirit ;  is  a  man  of 
war ;  is  a  consuming  fire  ;  is  a  great  King  over  all  the  earth ;  is 
a  God  of  knowledge  ;  is  a  jealous  God. 

385.  GOD,  SUPREMELY  EVIDENT. 

Em.  We  have  higher  evidence  of  the  existence  of  God 
than  of  any  other  existence,  but  our  own. 

Jb.  That  there  is  a  first  and  supreme  Cause  who  is  the  crea- 
tor and  governor  of  the  universe,  is  a  plain  and  obvious  truth 
which  forces  itself  upon  every  attentive  mind.  But  though  we 
may  easily  conceive  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  yet  his  nature 
and  perfections  surpass  the  com|)rehension  of  all  minds  but  his 
own.  Our  eyes  can  perceive,  without  difficulty,  the  scattered 
rays  of  the  sun  ;  but  if  we  fix  them  steadily  upon  the  sun  itself, 
we  are  immediately  involved  in  diirkne-^s  by  a  profusion  of 
light.  So  our  general  ideas  of  the  Deity  are  clear,  and  dis- 
tinct ;  but  if  we  take  a  more  steady  and  particular  survey  of 
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the  Divine  mind  our  mental  sight  is  confused  by  the  greatness 
and  brightness  of  the  object. 

mclpkjj.  The  character  of  God  is  sufficiently  manifested 
o  Ins  rational  creatures  to  command  supreme  and  universal 
love  and  adoration.  There  is  no  character  among  the  heroes 
and  patriots  of  history  so  fully  displayed,  so  prominently  evi- 
dent,  so  easdy  a.id  clearly  apprehensible.  This  infinitely  c^lori- 
ous  character  appears,  from  what  God  has  revealed  of  himself 
m  Jus  works  and  in  his  Word. 

AIe.'an^.r.     Of  all  conceptions  of  the  human  mind,  the  idea 
of  Goc  IS  the  most  sublime.     It  is  not  only  sublime,  but  awful. 
J'.verythmg  else  appears  diminutive,  while  the  mind  is  occu- 
pied wuh  this  thought.     Though  the  idea  of  an  eternal  and  in- 
hn.te  being  is  too  great  for  the  grasp  of  the  human  intellect, 
ye   It  H  suited  to  the  human  mind.     It  fills  it,  and  produces  a 
f^iehng  of  reverence,  which  is  felt  to  be  a  right  emotion.     If 
there  is  no  such  being,  this  is  the  grandest  illusion  which  ever 
possessed  the  nnagination  of  man.     If  it  be  an  error,  then  error 
-s  preferable  to  truth ;  for,  on  this  sup,x)sition,  truth,  in  its  whole 
compass,  has  nothing,  in  grandeur,  to  compare  with  illusion. 
Remove  nus  ulea  and  tiie  mind  is  confounded  with.an  infinite 
blank.     Deprived  of  this,  the  intellect  has  no  object  to  fill  if 
It  IS  confounded  and  distressed  with  tlie  retrospect  of  the  past,' 
and  prospect  of  the  future.    But  it  cannot  be,'that  this  noblest 
of  a  1  conceptions  of  the  human  mind  should  be  false  ;  the  ca- 
pacuy  of  the  soul  of  man  to  form  such  a  conception  is  a  proof 

In  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  sky, 

On  the  mountains,  wild  and  high; 

In  the  thunder,  in  the  rain. 

In  the  grove,  the  wood,  the  plain ; 

In  the  little  birds  that  sing,  — 

God  is  seen  in  everything. 

The  world  we  inhabit  must  Inve  \vi,\  nn  -,..•  •        .i 
^     .  1  "'u-i.  Ji.»\t;  nafi  an  ori^jin  :    that  nrimn 

mus.  haveconsisled  i„  a  cause Mha. cause mu^.ha^e been  2 
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ligent ;  that  intelligence  must  have  been  efficient;  that  efficiency 
must  have  been  ultitnate  and  supreme ;  and  that  which  always 
was  and  is  supreme,  is  God. 

^6?.  The  existence  of  a  First,  Independent,  and  Supreme 
Agent,  with  feelings,  designs,  volitions,  and  enjoyments  that  cor- 
respond with  his  natural  attributes,  is  as  evident^^s  any  material 
object.  The  knowledge  we  have  of  this  First  Cause,  partly  in- 
tuitive, partly  inductive,  and  partly  revealed,  is  as  certain  as 
any  other  knowledge. 

386.  GOD'S  PECULIAR  APPELLATIONS. 
"Jam  that  I  am."  "King  of  iuxgs  and  Lord  of  lords." 
"God  blessed  forever."    « The  Almighty  God."     "The  eternal 
God."    «  The  everlasting  God."    "The  Lord  ;  the  Lord  God." 
«  The  Lord  tliy  God."     «  The  Lord  God  Omnipotent."    "  The 
only  wise  God."     "The  only  true  God."     "The  Almighty." 
"  The  Alpha  and  Omega."     "  The  blessed  and  only  Potentate." 
"The  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth."  "The  Father  of  spirits." 
"  The  Father  of  lights."     "  The  Governor  among  the  nations." 
"  The  Highest."     "  The  high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eter- 
nity, whose  name  is  Holy."    "  The  Holy  One  of  Israel."    "  The 
Hope  of  Israel."     "  The  Judge  of  all  the  earth."    "  The  King 
of  Israel."    "The  King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible."    "The 
King  of  saints."   "  The  King  of  heaven."  "  The  living  Father." 
"The  Lord."     "The  Lord  Jehovah."  "The  Lord^of  hosts " 
"The  Most  High."    "The  Rock."    " The  Strength  of  Israel." 
"  The  Preserver  of  men."    Ud.  How  expressive,  how  compre- 
hensive,  how  wonderful  these  Divine  appellations !    How  much 
more  so,  the  Bible  descriptions  of  JehovsUi  !    How  surpassing 
wonder,  the  revelations  of  God  through  his  marvellous  and 
midfitorm  works  !    What,  then,  must  be  the  nnrevealed  and  the 
unrevealabh  ! 

387.  GOD'S  PERFECTIONS  AND  GLORY. 
ITenrij.  The  height  of  the  heavens  should  remind  us  of  the 
mhnue  distance  there  is  between  us  and  God ;  the  brightness 
of  tlie  firmament,  of  iiis  cJoi-y,  majesty,  and  holiness ;  tlTe  va^t- 
ness  of  the  heavens,  and  their  influenee  uj.on  the  earth,  of  his 
immensity  and  universal  providence. 
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Catechism      God  is  a  spirit,  infinite,  eternal,  and  unchan.e- 
able^m  las  ben.g,  wisdom,  power,  holiness,  justice,  goodne!., 

Tounff.      The  nameless  He,  whose  nod  is  nature's  birth; 
And  nature's  shiel.i,  the  shadow  of  his  hand; 
Her  dissolution,  his  suspeiKh^l  smile! 
The  great  First-last !  pavijiou'd  i„VI,  i.^  ,;ts 
In  darkness  from  excessive  spk-mlor  born 
Though  night  unnumber'd  worlds  unfi.!ds  to  view 
iioundless  creation  !  what  art  thou?    Abeam,    ' 
A  mere  ettiuvium  of  his  majesty  : 
Ami  shall  an  atom  of  an  alom-worid 
Mutter,  in  dust  and  sin,  the  theme  of  heaven  ? 
The  stars,  though  rich,  what  dross  their  gold  to  Thee, 
Great !  good  !  wise !  wonderful !  eternaf  Kin-  ' 
^fi'  Heaven  is  above  all ;  there  sits  a  Judge,     " 

That  no  king  can  corrupt. 
WMpkjf.  The  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right.  With 
steady  eye  and  perfect  clearness,  he  perceives  all  creatures- 
w>tl.  almighty  power  he  rules  all  worlds  ;  and  with  a  providence 
all-wise  and  benevolent,  he  brings  order  out  of  conf  sion,  1  !h 
out  of  darkness,  and  the  dayspring  out  of  the  shadow  of  de;th! 
^m.  God  IS  the  hist  and  the  last,  the  greatest  and  the  best 
oi  hemgs.     He  is  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Owner  o<  tlie 

peifections  He  is  eternal,  immutable,  independent,  almiHuy 
all-wise,  and  infinitely  holy,  just,  and  good.  His  ey  looks^nfo 
every  heart ;  his  hand  supports  and  directs  every  creature  his 
presence  fills  everyplace;  his  holiness  abhors'ever  sL  ;' 
henevolence  commiserates  every  submissive  child  of  sorrow  • 
and  lus  justice  frowns  upon  all  the  stupid,  impatient,  and  rebel-' 
1.0US.  A  realizing  sense  of  the  immediate  presence,  glory,  and 
majesty  of  such  a  being,  must  necessarily  fill  the  mind^and  shut 
out  every  other  object.  '  "* 

7h.  God  is  infinitcdy  more  excellent  and  glorious  than  any 
created  beings.  His  holiness,  like  the  holiness  of  sain"  and 
angels,  consists  m  true  benevolence.     God  is  love,  and  hi  love 
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is  pure,  disinteVested  benevolence  ;  whicli,  in  respect  to  magni- 
tude and  worth,  bears  an  exact  proportion  to  his  knowledge. 
His  knowledge  is  intuitive,  constant,  and  unlimited.  He  looks 
through  the  whole  universe,  every  moment,  and  sees  it  in  all  its 
parts,  relations,  connections,  and  consequences.  Or  he  constantly 
knows  all  things  past,  present,  and  to  come.  And  when  he 
moves  any  single  wheel  in  providence,  he  has  respe<,'t  to  the 
good  of  the  whole  universe  collectively  considered.  Of  conse- 
quence, every  exercise  of  his  benevolence  terminates  upon  the 
good  of  the  whole  universe  to  all  eternity.  Tlicre  is,  therefore, 
more  holiness,  moral  excellence,  and  worth  in  one  exercise  of 
his  benevolence,  than  in  all  the  benevolent  exercises  of  holy 
creatures  through  eternal  ages.  For  the  united  knowledge  of  all 
holy  creatures  is  unspe-akably  less,  than  the  knowledge  of  God. 
They  never  will  arrive  at  such  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  universe,  as  God  always  has  had,  and  always  will  have. 
Neither  saints  nor  angels  ever  have  had,  or  ever  will  have  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  all  his  creatures  ;  and  there- 
fore they  never  have  exercised,  and  never  will  exercise  so  much 
benevolence,  as  God  exercises  every  moment,  towards  angels 
and  men,  and  every  percipient  creature  on  sarth.  There  is 
none  good  but  one.  There  is  none  holy  as  the  Lord.  There  is 
none  among  the  sons  of  the  mighty  that  can  be  compared  to  the 
Deity,  in  point  of  holiness,  benevolence,  moral  worth,  and  excel- 
lence. He  is  glorious  in  holiness,  above  the  conception  of  the 
whole  intelligent  creation. 

Dr.  Harris.  The  glory  of  God  is  the  great  reason  of  the 
universe.  For  there  Avas  no  reason  why  it  should,  nor  v/hat  it 
should  be,  but  what  existed  in  himself. 

Ed.  God  is  infinitely  glorious  in  his  natural  attributes,  moral 
perfection,  designs,  and  works.  As  these  are  manifested  gradu- 
ally, the  glory  of  God  must  increase  accordingly.  There  is 
nothing  inglorious  in  God.  Though  some  of  his  creatures  dis- 
honor his  name,  their  wrath  will  praise  him,  and  redound  to  his 
ultimate  glory. 

lb.  Great  is  the  glory  of  God  now  in  the  view  of  the  heav- 
en3y  hosts.    It  will  be  immeasurably  greater  at  the  close  of  the 
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general  judgment.  The  co^nbind  glory  of  the  intelligent  crea- 
hon  bears  no  comparison  with  it.  It  must  ultimately  command 
he  supreme  attention  and  admiration  of  all  the  lovers  of  moral 
beauty  and  excellence.  It  is  the  wisdom  of  rational  creatures, 
to  glory  only  m  the  Lord.  ' 

Jb.  If  men  will  not  serve  and  praise  God  as  he  requires 
they  must  glorify  him  as  he  designs.  The  universe  must  be 
filled  with  his  glory,  and  God  be  all  in  all. 

£d.     We  cannot  conceive  how  much  greater  and  more  im- 
IH)rtant  God  is,  than  the  intelligent  creation.     One  volition  of 
his  will  could  annihilate  the  created  univei^e,  or  multiply  it 
mil  ions  of  times.     The  good  he  has  produced,  bears  no  pro- 
portion  to  that  embraced  in  his  designs.     In  his  being  centres 
all  greatness,  all  importance,  all  sublimity,  all  majesty,  all  moral 
excellence,  loveliness,  attractiveness,  and  beauty,  _  aU  glory  and 
perfection.     All  his  works  will  redound  to  his  praise,  and  tend 
to  augment  his  glory.     The  natural  beauty,  variety,  extent,  and 
subhmity  that  appear  in  nature's  works,  are  but  a  faint  emblem 
of  the  moral  excellence,  attractiveness,  symmetry,  and  perfec 
tion,  in  his  spotless  character.     The  beauty,  glory,  subhmity, 
and  mfimte  perfection  of  God,  must,  and  will,  ultimltely,  coml 
mand  the  supreme  attention,  affection,  admiration,  and  homage, 

t^i:^^^''  ''  --^  ^-  «^  ^'^  —  wlh 
388.  GOD'S  PLAN  PERFECT  AND  IMMUTABLE. 
^m     God  saw  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  both  moral 
and  natura  evils  should  exist,  in  order  to  open  the  way  frt^e 
most  complete  manifestation  of  his  own  glory  and  therl- 

nTersrir  ^" ''  -'-'  ~  Httr;: 

ohIL  ^  ''''^''""  *"  ''''''^'  ««^^^^t'  «r  amend  his 

l^nect  system.      Lverythmg  in  creation  and  providence  has 
a^en  place  just  as  he  always  intended,  and  not  a  sing  e    yen 

^  On^r  r,  "^V''  ^^--^-'  -  disc^ncertlisTr 

uesigns.     One  event  haj  always  f-^ik,'vrfi  anntl,..  •     *i, 

nrri^,. 1  .  '«j^  i-..!,j,>ta  anotiicr,  m  the  verv 
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until  the  great  and  complicated  work  of  redemption  is  brought 
to  its  final  consummation,  and  the  whole  universe  is  filled  with 
the  brightest  displays  of  the  Divine  glory. 

389.  GOD'S  PREROGATIVES. 

Um.     God  is  the  natural  and  moral  governor  of  the  world. 

lb.  The  Creator  is  the  absolute  owner  of  his  creatures. 
The  act  of  creation  gives  him  a  bettor  right  to  them  than  they 
have  to  themselves.  And  since  God  is  the  Creator  of  all  moral 
beings  in  the  universe,  he  has  an  original  and  absolute  right  to 
command  them  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  He  is  possessed  of  all 
the  powers  and  qualifications  of  the  most  perfect  lawgiver. 
These  powers  and  qualifications  being  original  and  independent, 
necessarily  place  him  on  the  throne  of  the  universe,  and  clothe 
him  with  the  highest  possible  authority,  to  give  law  to  aU  his 
creatures,  who  are  capable  of  moral  govomment. 

lb.  It  belwigs  to  him  who  made  and  upholds  the  world,  to 
act  as  an  absolute  sovereign  in  governing  it.  He  has  a  right 
to  govern,  not  only  the  material,  but  the  moral  part  of  the  world. 
He  has  a  right  to  dispense  private  and  public,  civil  and  religious 
favors,  as  he  pleases.  He  has  a  right  to  govern  every  person, 
and  everything  respecting  every  person,  in  the  best  manner  to 
answer  his  own  wise  and  holy  purposes.  This  right  to  govern 
the  world,  he  universally  exercises,  and  actually  governs  the 
world  as  much  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  govern  it. 

3.  God  claims  the  absolute  prerogative  of  keepmg  his  own 
counsels,  and  of  seeing  through  the  counsels  of  all  his  creatures. 

JSd.  Connected  with  his  natural  attributes  and  moral  per- 
fectioE,  are  the  prerc^atives,  or  rights,  of  God.  These  are 
numerous,  paramount,  absolute,  uncreated.  Inseparable  from 
his  being,  they  did  not  originate  in  any  compact,  covenant,  or 
gift.  They  respect  the  exercise  and  display  of  his  perfections 
in  creation,  providence,  and  redemption,  to  secure  his  own 
interests  and  glory.  They  are  essentially  comprised  in  his 
right  of  creation,  of  providence,  of  legal  and  executive  sove- 
reignty, and  of  property  in  his  works. 

Ed.  God  has  an  original,  independent,  inalienable  right  to 
do  many  things  which  his  creatures  aever  had,  and  never  will 
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have,  any  riglit  or  ability  to  do.  Many  persons  complain  of 
others  for  implicating  God,  without  first  carefully  inquiring 
what  things  He  has  a  right,  and  is  morally  obliged,  to  do! 
[See  825.] 

390.  GOD'S  CHIEF  END. 
Ed.     God's  chief  end  must  be  an  all-comprehensive  one. 
Young.   O  thou  great  Arbiter  of  life  and  death. 

Nature's  immortal,  immaterial  Sun, 
Whose  all-prolific  beam  late  called  me  forth 
From  darkness,    *    »    «    and  could'st  know 
No  motive  but  my  bliss. 
The  poet  appears  to  have  overlooked  or  forgotten  the 
words  oi  Solomon:  "The  Lord  hath  made  all  things  for  him- 
self."    If  God's  chief  end  is  worthy  of  him,  it  is  perfectly  ab- 
surd  to  suppose  that  it  consists  in  a  primary  regard  to  the  inter- 
ests  and  happiness  of  the  intelligent  creation,  when  «  All  nations 
before  him  are  as  nothing,  and  they  are  counted  to  him  less 
than  nothing  and  vanity." 

lb.  God's  chief  end,  embracing  many  subordinate  ones,  is 
the  production  of  the  greatest  conceivable  good  of  the  whole ' 
universe,  by  thci  best  means.  It  impartially  respects  Uie  inter- 
ests of  knowledge,  holiness  and  happiness,  and  the  rights  of  all 
bemgs.  Nothing  conceivable  will  ever  be  wanting  to  perfect 
this  end ;  nothing  actual  will  ever  be  sacrificed,  to  mar  it.  The 
natural  and  moral  evils  embraced  in  the  plan,  exist  for  a  wise 
and  good  end,  as  the  means  or  occasion  of  a  greater  good  not 
otherwise  possible  or  conceivable.  "  Surely,  the  wrath  of  man 
shall  praise  thee:  the  remainder  of  wrath  shalt  thou  restmin" 
Inconceivably  great  will  be  the  ultimate  glory  of  the  Lord,aris- 
mg  from  his  chief  end. 

391.  GOD  IXVISIBLE. 

^    "You  teach,"  said  the  emperor  Trajan  to  a  famous  rabbi, 
'  that  your  God  is  everywhere,  and  boast  that  he  resides  among 
your  nation.     I  should  like  to  see  him."     "  God's  presence  is 
mdeed  everywhere,"  the  rabbi  replied :  "  but  ho  cannot  be  sern 
tor  no  mortal  eye  can  look  upon  his  splendor."    The 


had  the  obstinacy  of 


emperor 
power,  and  persisted  in  his   demand. 
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"  Well,"  answered  tlie  rabbi,  "  suppose  that  we  begin  by  en- 
deavoring to  gaze  at  one  of  his  ambassadors."  Trajan  assented ; 
and  the  rabbi,  leading  him  into  the  open  air,  (for  it  was  the  noon 
of  the  day,)  bade  him  raise  his  eyes  to  the  sun,  then  shining  down 
upon  the  world  in  its  meridian  glory.  The  emperor  made  the 
attempt,  but  relinquished  it.  "  I  cannot,"  he  said ;  "  the  light 
dazzles  me."  "  If,  then,"  rejoined  the  triumphant  rabbi,  "  thou 
art  unable  to  endure  the  light  of  one  of  his  creatures,  how  canst 
thou  expect  to  behold  the  unclouded  glory  of  the  Creator  ?" 
392.  GOD  HATED  AND  OPPOSED  BY  THE  WORLD. 

Em.  How  many  thousand  volumes  have  been  written,  and 
how  many  thousand  sermons  have  been  preached  against  the 
character,  the  perfections,  and  designs  of  the  incomprehensibly 
great  and  glorious  God  ?  The  mouths  of  this  ungodly  world 
have  been  always  pouring  forth  their  hard  speeches  against 
their  Creator,  Lawgiver,  and  Judge.  Ten  thousand  times  more 
has  been  said  against  God,  in  our  rebellious  world,  than  against 
any  other  being  in  the  universe. 

393.  GOD  DESIRABLE  ABOVE  ALT^ 

JEd.  So  says  the  felicitous  Psalmist :  "  My  soul  thirsteth  for 
thee  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  land,  to  see  thy  power  and  thy  glory." 
"  God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart,  and  my  portion  forever." 
[Vide  Sc.  Manual, "  Saints  hope  and  delight  in  G»od."]  There 
is  no  beauty  like  the  beauty  of  the  Lord.  In  him  all  fulness 
dwells.  There  is  a  vastness  in  his  benevolence,  a  tenderness  in 
bis  compassions,  a  sweetness  in  his  complacency,  unrivalled  in 
the  creation.  The  infinitude  of  his  natural  attributes  gives  a 
lustre  and  glory  to  his  moral  perfection,  that  commands  admi- 
ration, and  ravishes  the  heart.  The  face  of  Moses  reflected  the 
brightness  of  this  Divinity,  and  he  earnestly  besought  to  behold 
more  of  the  uncreated  glory.  Christ  chiefly  gloried  in  the  glo- 
ries of  his  Father,  and  all  who  have  the  spirit  of  Christ  delight, 
above  all  things,  to  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God,  to  lose 
themselves  in  his  greatness,  and  to  rest  on  his  perfection.  The 
clearer  the  impression,  the  more  intimate  the  fellowship;— the 
more  sensible  the  presence,  the  greater  the  delight.  There  ia 
nothing  like  God. 
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lb.  Whoever  loses  himself  in  God,  finds  everything.  All 
,  true  happiness  in  creatures  lies  in  knowmg,  loving,  testing, 
I  and  e.j,oymg  bun.  _  All  honor  lies  in  his  fellowship,  all  safeh. 
I  m  his  favor.  Whoever  can  truly  say, "  O  God,  thou  art  my  God/' 
I  can  boast  nothu.g  more.  His  enjoyment  is  full,  that  can  sa^ 
e  from  the  heart,  "  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee,  and  there 
:  IS  none  upon  earth  I  desire  beside  thee." 
I  ^  394.  GOODNESS,  GOOD-NATURE. 

I  Goodness  is  the  superlative  form  of  beauty. 

I,  Goodness  is   the  best  greatness,  and  the*  best  riches.     It 

secures  what  no  other  wealth  or  influence  can  buy. 

Ed.    Only  the  righteous  have  goodness.  The  wicked  are  ut- 
terly  estranged  from  it,  and  even  hate  it  in  its  nature,  though 
hey  love  some  of  its  effects.  "  Ye  seek  me,  not  because  ye  saw 
the  miracles,  but  because  ye  did  eat  of  the  loaves." 
Mihon.    Abashed  the  devil  stood,  and  felt  how  awful  good- 
ness is. 
A  man  of  gladness  seldom  falls  into  madness 
Good-nature  is  the  ornament  of  a  good  mind,  the  sign  of  a 

i^r^loT'  '""^  "''  ^''"^'^'  "^^  "^  "^^^^  ^"'"'  ^'^'^'' 
395.  GOODNESS,  DIVINE. 
Ed.    The  perfection  and  infinitude  of  the  Divine  goodness  is 

IZxrZZ  '^.^"^  ^^^'^"^  ^"  ^^^'g-g^  «^his  owHTvenly 
world  -  "There  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is  God."  No  mere 
man  is  sufficiently  emptied  of  self,  and  "filled  with  aU  the  ful- 
ness  o  God,"  to  have  conceived  such  a  thought,  and  found 
words  to  express  it. 

Seeker.    The  Lord  Jesus  spreads  a  large  table  every  day 
anc'^the  major  part  who  feed  thereat,  are  his  enemies.      ' 

Em.  The  goodness  of  God  is  perfect  in  degree,  as  well  aa  in 
purity,  permanency  and  universality.  His  goodness  bears  pro- 
por  on  to  all  his  other  attributes.  His  benevolent  feeling^  a. 
much  surpass  the  benevolent  feelings  of  any  or  all  of  his  Sea- 
lures,  as  his  power,  his  knowIeHrrp.  »tj^  v.;.  ^:-j„-„  ,... 
heirs.  He  loves  with  all  his  heart,  with  all  his  mind,  and  with 
all  his  strength.     In  this  respect  there  is  none  good  but  God 
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His  goodness,  in  point  of  strength  and  ardor,  is  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  the  goodness  of  any  benevoh;nt  creature  in  the  universe. 
Yea,  there  is  a  greater  amount  of  goodness  in  one  exercise  of  his 
benevolence,  than  in  all  the  benevolent  feelings  of  all  benevolent 
creatures,  through  every  period  of  their  existence.  He  loves  his 
creatures  infinitely  more  than  they  ever  did,  or  ever  will  love 
him,  or  one  another. 

Henry.    It  is  no  reproach  to  the  goodness  of  God,  that  he 
suffers  sin  to  bo  committed ;  since  he  knows  not  only  how  to 
restrain  it  when  he  pleases,  but  how  to  make  it  serviceable  to 
the  designs  of  his  own  glory.     [See  68,  763.] 
396.  GOOD-WILL. 

The  good-will,  even  of  a  dog,  is  gold. 

Ed.  Never  exchange  a  good  conscience  for  the  good-wili  of 
others,  or  to  avoid  their  ill-will.  The  favor  of  God,  and  a  con- 
acience  void  of  offence,  should  never  be  put  in  balance  with  the 
friendship  of  the  world. 

397.  GOSPEL  OF  CHRIST. 

mUer,  {Hugh).  The  Gospel  is  the  fulfihnent  of  all  hopes, 
tlie  perfection  of  all  philosophy,  the  interpreter  of  all  revelations, 
and  the  key  to  all  the  seeming  contradictiv  ti  ■  of  truth  in  the 
physical  and  moral  world. 

Ed.  The  Gospel  is  everything  with  saints,  and  nothing  with 
sinners.  It  will  however  be  magnified  in  their  view,  whei.  its 
great  salvation  shall  be  lost  forever.  "  How  blessings  brighten 
as  they  take  their  flight."     [See  764.] 

398.  GOSPEL,  DIVINE  IN  ITS  ORIGIN. 

Em.  The  Gospel,  in  all  its  doctrines  and  duties,  appears  in- 
finitely superior  to  any  human  composition.  It  bears  no  mark 
of  human  ignorance,  imperfection,  or  sinfulness.  It  has  not 
one  human  feature  in  it ;  but  bears  a  plain  and  striking  signar 
ture  of  its  Divine  origin. 

lb.  No  one  who  truly  understands  the  Gospel,  can  either  dis- 
believe or  despise  it.  It  bears  the  signature  of  Divine  wisdom, 
authority,  and  importance.  Though  the  despisers  of  the  Gospel 
often  boast  of  superior  learning  and  powers  of  investigation, 
all  such  boastings  are  vain,  and  only  betray  profound  ignorance 
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Of  (M  of  themselves,  and  of  the  works  of  creation,  providence 
an  redemption.  These  are  the  greatest  and  nobL  ob^c;' 
and  most  worthy  of  the  supreme  attention  and  regard  of  a  1  in- 
tclligent  creatures. 

M.  There  is  divinity  enough  in  Christ's  sermon  on  the  mount, 
or  even  m  the  Lord's  prayer,  tostamp  Divinity  upon  the  whole 
Gospel  of  Christ.     [See  124.] 

390.  GOLD. 

The  golden  age  never  was  the  present  one.  Ed.  Not  so  in 
respect  to  the  golden  rage. 

n.f''.  ?f  1^  ^"^*'*  ^"'^  '•^^''^  '°'^^' "«'  "«ble  to  corrode, 

and  suited  for  the  manufacture  of  images  for  fools    .  worship  • 

for  making  ornament,  for  the  fair ;  for  the  eompositio.  of  minia' 

tur.  and  leheate  machinery,  and  espenally  suited  to  call  forth 

hat  k^d  of  love  or  affection  which  is  denominated,  in  Scripture, 

idolatry,"  —  and  « the  root  of  all  evil." 

Jh.  Countries  rich  in  gold  mines  have  seldom  been  rich  in 

more  valuable  things. 

400.  GOVERNMENT,  CIVIL. 
The  etymology  of  Commonwealth  reveals  the   end  of  aU 
goven-iment. 

Solon,  being  asked,  what  is  the  most  perfect  popular  govern- 
men  .  replied,  it  is  that,  where  an  injury  done  to'the  leanest 
subject  18  an  insult  to  the  whole  constitution. 

He  injures  the  good,  who  spares  the  bad. 

Those  only  are  fit  to  rule,  who  have  learned  to  obey. 

CoUon.  The  cottage  is  sure  to  suffer  for  every  error  of  the 
court,  the  cabinet  or  the  camp. 

Jioblnns,  a  Such  are  the  lusts  and  passions  which  predomi- 
nate.  the  hearts  of  men,  that  without  the  restraints  ofV-m- 
ment  the  world  would  be  but  a  stage  of  confusion  and  war. 
Selfi  mess,  rf  ur.hi-idled  by  laws,  would  make  this  earth  a  scene 
ot  outrage  and  misery. 

to  ^^7'  ■  J^r'  ''  ^  °^*"'^'  propensity  in  the  human  mind 
tokwless  indulgence  and  to  hostility  to  all  those  systems  of 
human  government  that  are  based  on  the  word  of  God 
^*.    There  are  a  few  leading  principles  on  which  all  free 
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governments  must  forever  rest,  —  siioh  ns  the  following:  That 
government  is  instituted  for  the  good  of  the  people ;  that  it  is 
the  right  and  duty  of  the  people  to  become  aoquuinted  with 
their  public  interests ;  that  all  laws,  constitutionally  enacted, 
should  be  faithfully  and  conscientiously  obeyed ;  that  the 
people,  by  their  representatives,  should  have  a  voice  in  the 
enaction  of  these  laws ;  that  mild  and  moilerate  laws  should  be 
invested  with  energy ;  that  the  life,  liberty,  and  property  of 
no  man  shall  be  infringed  upon,  except  by  process  of  law  ;  that 
every  man,  who  respects  and  obeys  the  laws,  has  a  right  to 
protection  and  support ;  and  that  all  that  is  valuable  in  civil 
and  religious  institutions  rests  on  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of 
the  people. 

Ed.  When  communities  will  not  govern  themselves  by  rules 
of  right,  God  raises  up  tyrants  to  govern  them  by  force  of  arms. 

lb.  Force  has  hitherto  governed  the  world,  but  righteous- 
ness is  destined  to  supplant  it  and  reign  over  the  whole  earth 
without  a  rival. 

lb.  The  fact  that  civil  and  parental  law,  with  sufficient  pen- 
alties to  secure  obedience,  are  adapted  to  restrain  sin  and  crime, 
is  too  obvious  to  admit  of  doubt.  Be  it  that  there  is  a  power- 
ful tendency  in  Christian  forbearance,  kindness,  and  love,  to 
overcome  moral  evils.  Be  it  that  the  Bible  enjoins  these 
duties  in  terms  of  peculiar  precision,  extent,  and  force.  Be  it 
that  these  duties,  like  consistency,  are  rarely  exemplified  upon 
earth,  and  that  the  danger  lies  in  the  want  of  the  meek  and  for- 
bearing graces.  Are  there  no  limits  to  forbearance  ?  Is  there 
no  room  for  disapprobation  of  evil  workers,  unequivocallv  ex- 
pressed ?  "Why  may  not  restraining  justice  operate  in  harmony 
with  constraining  love,  and  each  have  their  proper  province  ? 
Do  not  all  history,  all  observation,  all  experience  teach  us, 
that  the  union  and  cooperation  of  these  two  principles,  on  the 
basis  of  Scripture  precept  and  precedent,  is  the  strength  and 
perfection  of  that  influence,  which,  under  God,  holds  the  intel- 
ligent creation  to  the  orbit  of  reason,  of  order,  and  of  happi- 
ness?    [See  683,  705.] 
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401.  GOVERNMENT,  UPHELD  BY  RELIGION. 

£m.     riu.  history  of  the  worhl  affords  abundant  evidence  of 

turbing  tiie  happiness  of  dvil  society.     Civil  government  has 

rho.e,  therefore,  ..ho  .na.ntuin  that  religious  instructors  are 
useless  in  society,  are  totally  unqualified  to  have  any  oflidal 
concern  in  government.  For,  should  such  men  be  inveLd  with 
power  0  make,  or  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  land,  they  wo  J 
y  them  of  their  greatest  influence,  and  strik  away  1  e 
.  rongest  pillar  of  their  own  authority.  And,  should  the/ol 
have  an  opportunity,  they  would  exert  their  power  to  banish 
religion  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Politidans  of  this'e 
sonption  lately  seized  the  opportunity  offered  them,  to  caity 

ruldt^^^^^^^  "''  '""'"'  '"'  they  ordained  that  there 

si  ould  be  no  teachers,  nor  even  object  of  religion  in  the  nation 
I^ey  en  ed  ,,  existence  of  God,  de.ti.yed  L  professed  ml 
a  ters  of  the  Gosp.  ,and  endeavored  to  set  the  people  free  from 
all  the  motives  and  obligations  of  religion.  And  what  were  th^ 
wiZrr       • '"  '^''  ""'  I-sumptuous  attempt  to  glv  ^ 

etd  0    L      V""  r"""'^""^  ^"^^'"^'«"'  -^  ^''«  -timely 

rsttreovr   '"' '"''-'  ^-^^ '''''-'  -p-^-- 

402.  GOVERNMENT,  DOMESTIC. 
Those  parents  who  govern  best,  make  the  least  noise. 
M^f  "t^'  r%-;.     «  A  family  without  government,"  says 
Matthew  Henry,  "is  like  a  house  without  a  roof,  exposed  to 
every  wind  that  blows."     He  might  rather  hav     safd  1  ke  a 
W  m  flames,  a  scene  of  confusion,  and  commonly  :<^'  hot  to 

403.  GRACE. 

PresMl"  r'T'  r""'^  ''''  ^'^^^'•''^*°^  of  a  Southern 
fl  near  vV  .  '        "'  '^"''"'^^  '''  "^•^"^"-'  -^«  ^-^  been 

^ '     ^'^^■''" '  ^"^^  ^^  ^l^at  I  call  something  for  nothing/  » 
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Grace  is  glory  in  ,its  nonage;  aiid  glory  is  giace,  grown  up 
to  its  perfect  stature. 

Bm.  Mankind  must  see  the  justice  of  the  law,  before  they 
can  discover  the  grace  of  the  Gospel. 

Grace  without  gifts,  is  more  desirable  than  gifts  without 
grace. 

Internal  signs  of  grace,  Ed.  These  consist  in  gracious  ex- 
ercises. Whoever  have  not  these,  "there  shall  no  sign  be 
given  them." 

Em.     Grace  is  the  only  evidence  of  grace. 
404.  GRACE,  MANIFESTED. 
Rivers  to  the  ocean  run. 
Nor  stay  in  all  their  course  ; 
Fire,  ascending,  seeks  the  sun  ; 
Both  speed  them  to  their  source  : 
So  a  soul  that 's  born  of  God, 
Pants  to  view  his  glorious  face ; 
Upward  tends  to  bis  abode. 
To  rest  in  his  embrace. 
Em.    All  true  believers  embrace  the  Gospel  understandingly, 
and  consequently  love  to  hear  it  preached  as  clearly  and  fully 
as  possible. 

Ed.  A  forbearing,  forgiving  spirit  towards  injurers  and 
enemies,  and  a  disposition  to  overcome  evil  by  good,  is  one  of 
the  clearest  manifestations  of  grace  in  believers. 
405.  GRACE,  MEANS  OF. 
Ed.  God  has  an  important  present  use  for  all  those  means  of 
grace  which  sinners  abuse.  Besides,  every  degree  of  light  and 
truth,  and  every  Avarning,  are  carefully  treasured  up  for  future 
and  eternal  use.  Nothing  exists  without  a  great  and  good  end, 
which  is  sure  to  be  answered,  though  the  wicked  "  mean  not  so, 
neither  do  their  hearts  think  so." 

lb.  The  means  of  grace  are  the  truths  of  the  everlasting 
Gospel,  faithfully  proclaimed  by  the  instruments  of  grace,  and 
set  home  upon  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men,  by  the  Author 
of  grace. 
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406.  GRACE,  MEANS  OF,  IMPORTANT 
Em.    The  view  which  Christians  have  of  eternity,  gives  them 
a  deep  conviction  of  the  importance  of  all  the  means  of  .race. 
They  have  found  that  the  Bible,  the  Sabbath,  and  the  ordi- 
nances  of  the  Gospel,  have  had  a  powerful,  a  happy,  and  savin., 
effect  upon  the.r  minds.    They  ascribe  all  their  peculiar  knowf- 
edge  of  God,  of  themselves,  and  of  time  and  eternity,  to  the 
light  they  have  derived  from  these  means  of  grace.     They  are 
sensible  that   they  should  have   lived  without   God,  wilhout 
Chnst,  and  without  hope  in  the  world,  if  they  had  not  enjoyed 
and  improved  the  precious  privileges  of  the  Gospel.     Though 
mankind  generally  make  light  of  all  the  means  of  grace,  yet 
Christians,  who  live  in  the  light  of  eternity,  view  all  religious 
advantages  as  infinitely  important  to  themselves,  and  to  all  who 
enjoy  them.     They  know  that  the  Gospelis  an  everlasting  Gos- 
pel ;  that  Its  tiniths  are  everlasting  truths ;  that  they  will  make 
everlasting  impressions  upon  their  minds;  and  that  they  will 
prove  a  savor  of  life  unto  life,  or  of  death  unto  death,  to  all 
eternity  ;  which  stamps  an  infinite  importance  upon  them.  This 
mspires  them  with  a  zeal  to  read  the  Bible,  sanctify  the  Sab- 
bath,  to  attend  upon  Divine  institutions  themselves,  and  to  lead 
0  hers  to  improve  the  means  of  grace  to  their  own  spiritual  and 
eternal  benefit. 

Ed.  The  means  of  grace  are  the  most  effectual  of  all  the 
outward  restraint,  upon  vice  and  disorder.  Since  this  is  the 
great  end  oi  civil  government,  it  is  consummate  folly  for  this  to 
counteract,  obstruct,  and  disparage  the  means  of  grace,  which 
ought  rather  to  be  fostered  by  government.  [See  480  ] 
407.  GRATITUDE,  THANKFULNESa 

Gratitude  is  the  memory  of  the  heart. 

Our  thanks  should  be  as  fervent  for  mercies  received,  as  our 
petitions  for  mercies  asked. 

We  should  give  thanks  for  all  that  befalleth  us,  whether  it  be 
sweet  or  bitter,  good  or  evil,  since  we  see  only  the  beginning, 
and  not  the  winding  up,  of  events  in  thi,'?  life. 

Cou)p«T.    One  act  that  from  a  thankful  heart  proceeds, 
Exceeds  ten  thousand  mercenary  deeds. 
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Gray.     Sweet  is  the  breath  of  vernal  shower, 
The  bee's  collected  treasui-e  sweet, 
But  sweeter  yet  the  still  small  voice 
Of  gratitude. 
Who  does  not  enjoy  what  he  has,  with  contentment  and 
devout  gratitude,  would  be  equally  ignorant  of  true  happiness, 
had  he  all  he  could  wish  for. 

Ed.  Gratitude  to  Grod  should  be  as  habitual  as  the  reception 
of  mercies  is  constant,  as  ardent  as  the  amount  of  them  is  numer- 
ous, and  as  devout  as  the  riches  of  Divine  grace  and  goodness 
is  incomprehensible.  It  is  a  wonder  and  a  shame  that  mankind 
are  not  in  a  continual  ecstacy  of  gratitude,  for  their  existence, 
and  manifold,  astonishing  mercies. 

408.  GRAVE. 
How  peaceful,  and  how  powerful  is  the  grave. 
None  but  the  actions  of  the  just. 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 
Gray.    Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 

The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear ; 
Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 
Ed.    The  grave  is  a  very  powerful  preacher,  but  needs  the 
all-powerful  Spirit,  to  make  saving  impressions. 
409.  GREATNESS. 
Lavater.     All  great  minds  sympathize. 
lb.     Who  seeks  the  good  of  those  greater  than  himself,  their 
greatness  enjoys,  and  forgets  his  own  greatest  qualities  in  their 
greater  ones,  is  himself  truly  great. 

lb.  He  who  can,  at  all  times,  sacrifice  pleasure  to  duty,  ap- 
proaches sublimity. 

lb.  He  only  is  great,  who,  after  performing  what  not  one  in 
ten  thousand  could  accomplish,  passes  on,  like  Samson,  and  tells 
neither  father  nor  mother. 

Ed.  Greatness  involves  the  discovery  of  personal  insignifi- 
cance. 

Webster,  (Daniel.)    A  solemn  and  religious  regard  to  spirit- 
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sasure  to  duty,  ap- 


ual  and  eternal  things,  is  an  indispensable  element  of  all  true 
greatness. 

No  action  can  be  called  great,  unless  the  effect  of  a  great 
design. 

To  have  your  enemy  in  your  power,  and  yet  do  him  good,  is 
the  genuine  heroism. 

The  man  who  can  receive  a  tornado  of  calumny  and  insult 
with  serenity,  and  instead  of  resolving  upon  personal  revenge, 
devises  methods  of  returning  good  for  evil,  is  a  greater  prodi^ 
than  the  son  of  Manoah. 

Bp.  Hall  He  is  wealthy  enough,  that  wanteth  not ;  great 
enough,  that  is  his  own  master;  happy  enough,  that  so  lives  as 
to  die  well.    [See  235.] 

410.  GRIEF,  SORROW. 
Sh.    Every  one  can  master  a  grief;  but  he  that  has  it. 
lb.     Grief  makes  one  hour  ten. 
Toung.  Some  weep  in  earnest,  and  yet  weep  in  vain, 
As  deep  in  indiscretion,  as  "in  woe. 
Passion,  blind  passion,  impotently  pours 
Tears,  that  deserve  more  tears,  while  reason  sleeps. 
Small  griefs  are  loud,  great  ones  generally  silent. 
Silence  —  the  orator  of  overwhelming  grief. 
Sorrow's  best  antidote  is  employment. 

Sorrow,  carried  to  extreme  excess,  destroys  both  mind  and 

body. 

Ed.  Ambrosial  is  that  tear  which  is  godly,  and  the  perfume 
rises  quick  to  heaven.     [See  919.] 

411.  GUILT,  BLAMEWORTHINESS. 

Hmry.  It  is  a  sign  of  guilt  to  be  impatient  of  reproofs  ;  and 
it  is  often  easier  to  persuade  the  injured  to  bear  the  pain  of 
taking  wrong,  than  to  persuade  the  injurer  to  bear  the  convic- 
tion of  having  done  wrong. 

lb.    Time  does  not  wear  out  the  guilt  of  sin. 

Ed.  Guilt  is  so  closely  allied  with  woe,  that  a  conviction  of 
It  is  aceompaiiicd  with  painful  forebodings,  however  spurious 
our  faith. 

lb.    It  is  possible  for  guilt  to  increase,  but  not  to  diminish. 
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Guilt  is  always  sutpifiou3  and  fearful. 

412.  (JUILT,  MEASURE  OF. 
EiH.  One  may  design  to  take  away  a  man's  property  ;  another 
may  design  to  take  away  a  man's  life  ;  and  another  may  design 
to  destroy  a  nation.  These  are  all  bad  designs  ;  but  the  second 
is  woree  than  the  first,  and  the  third  is  worse  than  the  second. 
Ill  desert  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  ill  design  of  the  agent ; 
and  the  ill  design  of  the  agent  is  always  in  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  oi  the  evil  he  designs  to  do.  The  evil  intention  of 
a  sinful  agent,  is  the  exact  measure  of  his  guilt,  or  ill  desert. 
And,  according  to  this  measure,  the  guilt  of  one  person  may  be 
much  greater  than  the  guilt  of  another.  There  is  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  views  and  designs  of  sinners.  Some  act  upon  a 
smaller,  and  some  upon  a  larger,  scale.  The  sins  of  some  men 
are  much  more  heinous  in  the  sight  of  God,  than  others.  This 
doctrine,  Christ  abundantly  taught.  He  represented  some  sins 
as  motes,  and  others  as  beams.  He  said,  "  the  servant,  that 
knows  his  master's  will,  and  does  it  not,  shall  be  beaten  with 
many  stripes." 

Ed.  There  are  three  things,  at  least,  that  measure  guilt :  the 
nature  and  amount  of  evil  intended,  the  light  or  knowledge  of 
the  transgressor,  in  reference  to  the  probable  or  certain  evil 
consequences  of  the  sin,  and  the  perceptible  obligations  which 
will  be  violated  by  the  act. 

413.  HABIT. 

Man  is  a  bundle  of  habits. 

Gowper.  Habits  are  soon  assumed  ;  but  when  we  strive 
To  strip  them  off,  't  is  being  flayed  alive. 

Em.     Few  men  will  change  for  the  better,  after  they  are 

forty. 

Habit  is  the  best  of  servants,  or  the  worst  of  masters. 

Plato.  A  custom  or  habit  of  life  frequently  altera  the  natu- 
ral inclination,  either  to  good  or  evil. 

Ed.     Our  principles  give  us  rules  —  our  habits  govern  us. 

B.  It  requires  as  many  helps  to  correct  a  bad  habit,  as 
there  are  letters  in  the  words  persevering,  indomitable  resolu- 
tion. 
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Ih.  The  conquest  of  evil  liabits  is  moje  difficult,  desperate, 
and  glorious,  than  Cesar's  conquests. 

My  habits.  I  must  t/ntiL  forever :  would  an  eternal  train  of 
my  usual  thoughts,  be  either  worthy  of  me,  or  useful  to  me  ? 
I  must  feel  forever :  would  an  eternal  reign  of  my  present  spirit 
and  desires,  please  or  satisfy  me  ?  I  must  act  forever  :  would 
an  eternal  course  of  my  habitual  conduct,  bring  happiness,  or 
even  bear  reflection  ? 

Edwards,  (  Tryon).  Charity  should  be  the  habit  of  our  esti- 
mates ;  kindness  the  habit  of  our  feelmgs ;  benevolence  the 
habit  of  our  affections  ;  cheerfulness  the  habit  of  our  social  in- 
tercourse ;  generosity  the  habit  of  our  giving  ;  improvement  the 
habit  of  our  progress ;  prayer  the  habit  of  our  desires  ;  fidelity 
the  habit  of  our  self-examination ;  being  and  doing  good  the 
habit  of  our  entire  life.     [See  193.] 

414.  HABITUAL  PIETY. 
Paymi's  Memoirs.     No  finite  mind  can  trace  all  the  happy 
consequences  which  flow  fi-om  tlie  habit  of  associating  religion 
with  all  the  intercourse  and  concerns  of  life. 

M.  Habitual  piety  is  the  most  honest,  reasonable,  and 
beautiful  thing  among  men,  and  ought  to  be  the  most  honorable. 
It  IS  surprising  that  the  kings  and  nobles  of  the  earth  make 
nothing  of  this  pearl  of  great  price,  whose  lustre  will  only  have 
begun  to  attract  the  admiration  of  the  universe,  when  the  idols 
of  the  world  shall  have  vanislied  away.  [See  904.] 
416.  HAPPINESS. 
True  happiness  is  a  road-side  flower,  growing  on  the  high- 
ways  of  usefulness. 

A  man  who  finds  his  happiness  in  doing  good,  always  has  the 
means  of  hapjnness  at  command. 

Performing  duty  makes  persons  happy.  As  God  is  known  to 
be  righteous,  right-doing  inspires  trust  in  him,  and  creates  fel- 
lowslup.  He,K-e  the  Psalmist -"  i;^  keeping  thy  command- 
ments,  there  is  great  reward." 

Happiness  can  never  be  attained  by  p 
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True  happiness  is,  at  our  side,  and  we  pass  her  by  ;  while 
misfortune  is  far  off,  and  we  rujh  to  meet  her. 

E7n.  If  saints  will  never  lose  a  sense  of  the  grace  of  God 
in  their  salvation,  they  will  be  the  happi(!st  creatures  in  the  uni- 
verse. For  a  sense  of  Divine  mercy  affords  greater  pleasure 
and  delight  to  a  rational  being,  than  a  bare  sense  of  Divine 
goodness. 

lb.  The  pleasures  of  the  heart  are  the  highest  and  most 
refined  pleasures  of  the  soul  When  love,  joy,  gratitude,  and 
admiration  fill  the  mind,  they  completely  satisfy  it,  because  they 
gratify  all  its  powers  and  capacities  at  once,  and  leave  no  pain- 
ful void. 

Pope.  O  happiness !  our  being's  end  and  aim.  Ed.  The 
Poet  perhaps  never  carefully  considered  the  words  of  the  Great 
Teacher,  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  right- 
eousness, and  all  these  [happy]  things  shall  be     Ided  unto  you," 

—  thus  exalting  righteousness  supremely  above  mere  happiness 
or  pleasure. 

Ed.  To  be  happy  in  sensual  enjoyments,  we  must  not  overdo, 
nor  do  amiss.  To  be  happy  in  doing  good,  we  must  not  underdo. 
To  be  happy  in  spiritual  enjoyments,  we  must  not  cease  to  do 

—  right.  To  be  happy  in  our  feelings,  we  must  feel  our  utter 
unworthiness,  and  triumph  in  Divine  grace.  To  be  happy  in  God, 
we  must  be  heartily  united  in  his  design  and  fellowship.  To  be 
happy  in  ourselves,  we  must  ourselves  be  supremely  devoted  to 
the  true  happiness  of  others.  To  be  happy  in  this  world,  we 
must  live  above  it.  To  be  greatly  happy  we  must  seek  and 
enjoy  the  good  of  others,  as  if  it  were  our  own.  Something 
like  this  is  the  riddle  or  secret  of  true  happiness.  [See  115, 
422.] 

416.  HAPPINESS,  EARTHLY. 
Few  rightly  estimate  the  worth 
Of  joys  that  spring  and  fade  on  earth. 
They  are  not  weeds  we  may  despise ; 
They  are  not  fruits  of  paradise ; 
But  wild-flowers  in  the  pilgrim's  v  ay, 
To  cheer,  yet  not  protract  his  stay, 
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Which  he  should  ne'er  too  fondly  clasp, 
Lest  they  should  perish  in  his  grasp ; 
And  yet  may  view,  and  wisely  love. 
As  proofs  and  types  of  joys  above. 
Toung.     Beware  what  earth  calls  happiness :  beware 
All  joys  but  joys  that  never  can  expire. 
There's  nothing  here,  but  what  as  nothing  weighs ; 
The  more  our  joy,  the  more  we  know  it  vain : 
And  by  success  are  tutor'd  to  despair. 
Loose,  then,  from  earth  the  grasp  of  fond  desire, 
Weigh  anchor,  and  some  happier  clime  explore. 
417.  HASTE,  HURRY. 
Haste  makes  waste,  and  waste  brings  want. 
Haste  is  a  slow  performer. 
Make  haste  slowly. 

Sh.    Haste  is  needful  In  a  desperate  case. 
The  progress  of  some  men  is  so  rapid,  that  they  outstrip  their 
wisdom  and  prudence,  and  make  a  shipwreck. 

M.  Why  is  a  man,  who  talks  in  haste,  like  a  mint? 
Ans.  Because  he  is  apt  to  coin  his  words.  And  why  is  a  per- 
son  who  eats  in  haste,  like  a  crazy  grist-mill?  Ans.  Because 
he  eats  faster  than  he  grinds. 
lb.  Make  haste  to  perform  good  actions,  lest  the  precious 
■  opportunity  or  disposition  should  fail,  and  the  reward  in  per- 
formmg,  and  for  performing  them  be  forever  lost.  Such  haste 
is  expedient  and  wise.  ' 

Cherish  no  more  haste,  than  you  can  make  good  speed. 
If  you  are  in  a  hurry,  wait  upon  yourself. 
Weshy.     Be  always  in  haste  —  never  in  a  hurry. 

418.  HATRED,  AVERSION. 
Malice  can  always  find  a  mark  to  shoot  at,  and  a  pretence 
to  fire. 

Cowper.        Lands  intersected  by  a  narrow  frith, 
Abhor  each  other. 

Some  people's  sensibility  is  a  mere  bundle  of  aversions,  and 
they  display  it  habitually,  in  telling  you  about  things  and  per- 
sons  they  cannot  bear. 
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Cecil  If  there  is  any  person  you  dislike,  that  is  the  person 
of  whom  you  ought  never  to  speak. 

Solomon.  He  that  hateth,  dissembleth  with  his  lips,  and  lay- 
cth  up  deceit  within  him  :  when  he  speaketh  fair,  believe  him 
not ;  for  there  are  seven  abominations  in  his  heart.  £d.  Those 
persons  who  are  conscious  of  having  enemies  without  cause,  will 
do  well  to  ponder  this  Divine  proverb. 

JEd.  It  is  more  delightful  and  companionable  to  love  and  be 
loved,  than  to  be  habitually  "  hateful  and  hating  one  another ;" 
and  if  parents  desire  to  have  their  children  avoid  the  latter,  they 
must  cultivate  cheerfulness,  and  discountenance  murmurs  and 
evil  speaking  during  their  forming  age. 

3.  The  most  hopeful  men  in  the  world,  who  practise  hating 
others  without  cause,  are  the  least  willing  to  be  hated,  or  to 
abhor  themselves.  But  their  unholy  hatred  is  liable  to  receive 
the  just  indignation,  abhorrence,  and  rfghteous  displeasure  of  all 
good  beings,  while  immortality  endures.     [See  560.] 

419.  HEALTH. 

A  man  too  busy  to  take  care  of  his  health,  is  Hie  a  mechanic 
too  busy  to  take  care  of  his  tools. 

He  that  wants  health,  wants  everything. 

South.  Seldom  shall  we  see  in  cities,  courts,  and  rich  fami- 
lies, where  men  live  plentifully,  and  eat  and  drink  freely,  that 
perfect  health,  that  athletic  soundness  and  vigor  of  constitution, 
which  is  commonly  seen  in  the  country,  and  cottages,  where 
nature  is  their  cook  and  necessity  their  caterer,  and  where  they 
have  no  other  doctor  but  the  sun  and  fresh  air. 

He  who  eats  of  but  one  dish,  never  wants  a  physician. 

Gluttony,  intemperance,  and  tight-lacing  kill  more  than  the 

sword. 

Few  take  proper  care  to  live  long  ;  none  to  live  well. 
Who  has  good  health  is  a  rich  man,  but  may  not  know  it. 
Health  is  the  vital  principle   of  bliss,  —  and   exercise,  of 

health. 

Ud.  Cleanliness  is  vital  to  good  health,  for  stench  and 
physical  vigor  abhor  companionship. 

Health,  spiritual  and  temporal,  —  the  first,  second,  and  sub- 
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stance  of  Divine  favors,  —  is  when  ( 
blessings.     [See  229,  3o4,  873.] 

42).  HEALTH,  RULES  FOR. 

£d.  1.  Heartily  and  permanently  renounce  the  service  of  tlie 
adversary,  and  rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway,  which  is  the  believer's 
strength. 

2  Avoid  fatigue  immediately  after  meals,  and  let  the  organs 
of  digestion  labor  for  a  time,  especially  after  heavy  meals, 
before  the  muid  or  body  labors. 

3.  Stop  eating  while  the  appetite  is  keen,  i.e.,  be  temperate 
—  let  hare  sufficmiaj  he  the  rule. 

4.  Let  the  covering  of  your  neck  be  light  and  loose;  the 
covermg  of  your  feet  tight  and  close,  and  avoid  streams  of 
wmd,  streams  of  alcohol,  and  torrents  of  passion,  if  you  would 
escape  colds,  storms,  and  tempests  within. 

5.  Be  tempei-ate  and  regular  in  your  habits,  and  do  no  vio- 
lence  lo  nature,  if  you  wish  to  avoid  physicians. 

M  After  all  the  rules  and  directions  for  health,  the  best 
ncuurallaw  or  rule  of  health,  is  habitually  to  obey  the  moral 
law.  Godlmess  is  profitable  unto  all  things.  Cheerfulness, 
hope,  and  joy  m  God,  Christian  enterprise,  liberality,  and  the 
consequent  peace  of  conscience  and  feUowship  with  God  are 
rdTongevu"''''*  "'^''^'^^"^  ^''^^"'**'  ^^''"r^  patriarchal  health 

Bmoen     To  become  a  thoroughly  good  man,  is  the  best  pre- 
scnption  for  obtaining  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body. 

Sh.     Unquiet  meals  malce  ill  digestions. 

Sidney.     The  common  ingredients  of  health  and  long  life,  are 
Great  temp'rance,  open  air. 
Easy  labor,  little  care. 

Ed.  Sidney  reminds  me  of  one  of  Dr.  Emmons's  flashes, 
when  one  asked  him,  "Doctor,  how  came  you  to  outlive  all 
your  contemporaries?"  -  Because  I've  bem  so  lazy."  Though 
the  Doctor  performed  an  immense  amount  of  mental  labor,  he 
allowed  no  other  labors  or  eara.s  to  prey  upon  him.  He  was 
remarkably  temperate  and  plain  in  his  livmg,  and  he  once 
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said,  "  I  have  always  made  it  my  rule  to  rise  from  my  meals 
with  as  keen  an  appetite  as  when  I  began  them."  These,  with 
his  remarkable  cheerfulness,  may  account  for  his  ninety-five 
years'  pilgrimage. 

It  is  said  by  many  able  ph>  sicians,  that  fasting  is  a  means  of 
removing  incipient  disease,  and  of  giving  to  the  body  its  usually 
healthy  sensations.  Howard,  the  well-known  philanthropist,  it 
is  said,  used  to  fast  one  day  in  each  week.  Dr.  Franklin  did 
the  same  for  a  time.  Napoleon,  when  he  felt  his  system  im- 
strung,  suspended  his  wonted  meal,  and  took  his  exercise  on 
horseback. 

The  weak  and  studious  should  make  it  their  first  study  to 
establish  a  strong  habit  of  cleanliness,  temperance  and  ex- 
ercise. 

S/>.     A  surfeit  of  the  sweetest  things 

The  deepest  loathing  to  the  stomach  brings. 

Jb.     Things  sweet  to  taste,  prove  in  digestion  sour. 

Excess  is  the  manufacturer  of  pain. 

Solomon.  When  thou  sittest  to  eat  with  a  ruler,  consider  dil- 
igently what  is  before  thee  :  and  put  a  knife  to  thy  throat  if 
thou  be  a  man  given  to  appetite.  Be  not  desirous  of  his  dain- 
ties :  for  they  are  deceitful  meat. 

A  very  celebrated  medical  writer  and  physician  at  his  death 
left  a  large  volume,  purporting  to  be  manuscripts,  and  supposed 
to  contain  the  result  of  the  author's  investigations  in  the  medical 
science,  with  instructions  to  have  it  sold  unopened,  at  the  sale  of 
his  library,  to  the  highest  bidder.  A  high  price  was  bid  upon 
it,  —  the  purchaser  found  it  all  blank  paper,  except  one  page 
with  the  following  sentence  :  "  Keep  your  head  cool,  your  feet 
warm,  and  your  bowels  in  order,  and  you  may  bid  defiance  to 
the  physicians." 

421.  HEART. 

Whatever  purifies,  fortifies  also  the  heart. 

A  happy  heart  makes  a  blooming  visage. 

The  heart  rules  the  understanding. 

Pectus  facit  theologum  —  the  heart  makes  the  theologian. 

When  the  heart  is  won,  the  understanding  is  easily  convinced. 
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Cowper.        A  man  convinced  against  Lis  will, 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  still. 
Ih.  Give  e'en  a  dunce  the  employment  ho  desires, 

And  he  soon  finds  the  talents  it  requires. 
A  willmg  mind  never  lacks  an  opportunity. 
Where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way. 
Em.   The  heart  is  the  governing  faculty 
lb    Whatever  comes  warm  from  a  pious  heart,  will  most  cer- 
tamly  and  deeply  affect  the  heart. 

William,  T   Seducers  always  address  the  heart  rather  than 
he  understandmg ;  because  they  know  that  mankmd  are  easily 
bhnded,  flattered,  and  seduced  through  the  selfishness  and  weak- 
ness  of  the  heart. 

Edward,,  iTryon).     «  As,  in  water,  face  answereth  to  face, 

so  the  heart  of  man  to  man"-i.  e.  so  the  heart  of  man,  to  the 

rmn  U.u.lf.  God  will  not  judge  us  merely  by  our  outwa;d  act^ 

hce  may  g.ve  too  favorable  a  view  of  our  real  character,  but 

by  our  mo  .ves,  wishes,  purposes,  which  as  truly  show  what  the 

character  ,s,- what  v^e  are,  as  in  the  water  or  the  glass,  the 

image  shows  what  the  face  is. 

t^show  V  f  n  r''  "^  ''■  '''  '''''  ''  '^  '^'^  ^-^'  '•  -willing 
0  show  h.s  foUy  by  saying  it  aloud :  in  his  heart,  not  in  his  he  J, 

only  the  wish  of  h.s  feelings  that  there  were  none. 

The  heart  is  better  than  the  he.xd.  Ed.  A  better  reservoir 
to  hold  flattery,  and  a  great  deal  better  self-deceiver. 

Spnnff,S.The  heart  of  man  is  the  sum  or  aggregate  of  his 
moral  exercises.  ^*    ^  ^ 

Matt  12 :  35.  "  A  good  raan,  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  the 
heart,  brmgeU.  forth  good  things;  and  an  evil  man,  out  of   he 

d  re^ure,  brmgeth  forth  evii  things."  Em.  The  good  treas! 
ur  of  he  good  heart  consists  in  the  various  modifications  of 
benevolence.  It  contains  good  affections,  good  desires,  good 
|ntent.ons    good  volitions,  and  good  passioL.     But  the  ^H 

el^re:' t  r7^n^^"'^^  ^"  '^^  ™^  n^odlAcations  :? 
«elh8hne^s.  So  far  from  bemg  a  moral  faculty,  principle,  or  taste, 
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and  the  foumlation  of  monil  exercises,  it  wholly  consists  of  moral 
affections,  desires,  intentions,  volitions,  and  pivssions.  Take 
away  all  these,  and  there  will  be  no  heart  left.     [See  794.] 

422.   HEAVEN. 
Beyond  the  flight  of  time, 

Beyond  the  reign  of  death. 
There  surely  is  some  blessed  clime, 

Where  life  is  not  a  breath  ; 
Nor  life's  affections,  transient  fire, 
"Whose  sparks  fly  upward  and  expire. 

There  is  a  world  above, 

Where  parting  is  unknown  ; 
A  long  eternity  of  love, 

Formed  for  the  good  alone  ; 
And  faith  beholds  the  dying,  here, 
Translated  to  that  glorious  sphere. 

Saunderson.         "  The  redeemed  shall  walk  there." 

There  is  a  bright  region  beyond  the  dark  tomb, 
Where  mortal  eye  never  hath  gazed  on  its  bloom ; 
A  region  so  radiant  with  glory  and  light, 
That  hope's  brightest  visions  are  lost  in  the  sight : 

'T  is  the  land  of  peace. 

No  light  of  the  sun  in  that  re^on  is  known. 
No  ray  of  a  star  on  its  evening  is  thrown ; 
But  lit  by  the  smile  and  the  glory  of  Him 
Before  whom  the  sun  and  the  planets  are  dim, 

Is  that  land  of  peace. 

And  its  flowers  are  not  like  the  blossoms  of  earth, 
Which  fade  'mid  the  fragrance  to  which  they  give  birth, 
But  safe  from  the  breath  of  the  tempest  they  rest, 
And  throw  out  their  sweetness  o'er  bowers  of  the  blest, 

In  that  land  of  peace. 

And  there  the  dark  cares  of  a  cold  world  like  this, 
Ne'er  shadow  the  light  of  the  pure  spirit's  bliss, 
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And  nought  there  can  entor  to  mar  its  repose, 
iiiit  Joy,  hke  a  river,  uncea'^ingly  i\ows, 

In  that  lari(i  of  peace. 
Thrice  happy  are  they  who  that  region  may  win, 
For  they  never  again  shall  know  sorrow  or  sin  ; 
By  the  feet  of  the  ransom.ul  alone  it  is  trod, 
The  home  of  the  just,  and  the  dwelling  of  God, 

Is  that  land  of  peace. 
Walls.  Thric    happy  world  !  where  gilded  toys 

No  more  disturb  our  thoughts,  no  more  pollute  our  joys. 

1  here  light  and  shade  succeed  no  more  by  turns 
There  reigns  th'  eternal  sun  with  an  unclouded  ray 
There  all  is  calm  as  night,  yet  all  immortal  day, 
And  truth  forever  shines,  and  love  forever  bums. 
Mmitgomery.  If  God  hath  made  this  worid  so  fair, 
Where  sin  and  u^ath  abound. 
How  beautiful,  beyond  compare, 
Will  Paradise  be  found  ! 

Qmrles.  All  that  we  know  of  heaven  above. 
Is  that  they  sing,  and  that  thev  love. 

Ed.    They  thinJc  and  grme,  as  v    ,   as  love. 
And  sing  for  joy,  in  realms  above.' 
When  will  be  the  sifrnal  given, 

Which  shall  set  my  cares  at  rest? 
For  I  long  to  be  i  ,  heaven, 

Near  a  Saviour's  pitying  breast. 
Nothing  sint'iil  or  unholy 

Can  that  beauteous  place  infest; 
But  the  spirit  meek  and  lowly. 
And  the  huml^e,  contrite  breast. 

Satan  there  no  longer  grieveth 

Earthly  passions  ne'er  molest  • 
But  the  faithful  saint  receiveth 

Refuge  for  his  soul  distressed  ; 
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There  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 
And  the  weary  be  at  rest. 

Em.  As  soon  as  saints  arrive  in  heaven,  all  their  internal  as 
well  as  external  causes  of  sorrow  forever  cease.  Their  fellow- 
ship with  God  and  his  friends  is  then  perfected,  which  will 
banish  all  doubts,  and  fears,  and  sorrow  of  heart  To  complete 
their  triumph,  all  their  former  sources  of  sorrow  will  then  be 
turned  into  sources  of  everlasting  joy  and  gratitude.  All  things 
shall  '  work  together  for  their  good.'  Said  an  apostle,  "  Our 
light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for  us  a  far 
more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory."  Christians  will 
then  see  that  God  took  the  wisest  and  best  methods  to  prepare 
them  for  heaven.  Besides,  he  will  reward  them  in  proportion 
to  their  sufferings  for  righteousness'  sake.  And  '  their  exceed- 
ing and  eternal  weight  of  glory '  must  forever  '  wipe  away  all 
tears  from  their  eyes.' 

Ed.  Heaven  is  the  place  where  God  intends  perpetually  to 
unfold  his  own  beauty;  forever  to  exercise  and  glorify  his 
grace  ;  to  honor  and  bless  his  well-beloved  Son  ;  to  reward  his 
true  and  faithful  friends  ;  and  to  raise  the  natural  and  moral 
perfection  and  blessedness  of  the  heirs  of  glory  to  an  incompre- 
hensible height.  Its  light  will  be  clear,  pleasant,  and  more  and 
more  brilliant.  Its  changes  will  be  only  its  progression.  Its 
natural  and  moral  variety  will  feast  every  imagination.  Its 
uniformity  will  gratify  every  desire  for  permanence.  Its  order 
will  excite  perpetual  admiration.  Its  circumstances  and  objects 
will  banish  all  languor,  and  exercise  every  faculty  of  the  mind, 
in  the  best  proportion.  Its  rest  will  be  vigorous  and  untiring 
thought  and  emotion,  without  pain,  without  lassitude,  without 
obstruction.  Perplexity  will  all  have  passed  away;  painful 
fears  and  forebodings  will  be  unknown.  Progression  will  be 
perpetually  onward,  and  ever  accelerating.  Ilistor)-  will  satisfy 
reflection  ;  and  revelation,  the  fondest  anticipation.  Intellectual 
and  cordial  pleasures  will  spoil  sensual  delights.  We  cannot 
now  anticipate  the  amazing  glory,  nor  comprehend  the  pure, 
permanent,  ever-increasing,  and  astonishing  blessedness  of 
heaven.     Saints  know  not  what  they  shall  be.     [See  415.] 
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423.  HEAVENLiT  FELLOWSHIP,  PERMANENT. 

Em.    The  mutual  affections  which  subsist  between  perfectly 
holy  beings  can  never  be  dissolved.     Their  union  is  founded 
upon  moral  excellence,  wliich  no  circumstonces  can  change  or 
destroy.    And  the  mutual  affection  which  will  eventually  subsist 
between  God  and  all  holy  beings,  will  be  the  source  of  the 
purest  ajid  highest  happiness  of  heaven  forever.   To  this  iKJrfect 
and  perpetually  increasing  felicity  all  real  Christians  are  ap- 
proaching, as  they  are  growing  in  grace,  and  perfecting  holiness 
in  tlie  fear  of  the  Lord.     They  are  mutually  praying  for  this 
mutual  affection ;  and  Christ  is  also  interceding  with  the  Father 
to  make  them  completely  united.     "Neither  pray  I  for  these 
alone,  but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on  me  through 
their  word :  that  they  all  may  be  one ;  as  tlwu,  Father,  art  in 
me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us."     Can  there 
be  a  brigliter  prospect  than  this,  exhibited  before  the  minds  of 
all  those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  ? 
424.  HEAVENLY  SATISFACTION. 
David,     I  shall  be  satisfied  when  I  awake  with  thy  likeness. 
Ed.  The  satisfaction  of  heaven  will  not  only  be  great  and 
delectable  in  the  aggregate,  but  complete  in  all  its  particulars. 
We  cannot  conceive  more  heartfelt  satisfaction  than  every  be- 
Lever  will  feel  towards  the  God  of  heaven,  the  Teacher  of 
heaven,  and  the  Sanctifier  of  heaven.     The  spirit  of  heaven 
will  give  universal  satisfaction.     The  decisions  of  the  great  day 
will  bring  forth  the  most  heai-t^ ,  intelligent,  and  devout  "  Amen 
Alleluia! "from  all  the  righteous,  impartial,  and  disinterested 
creatures  m  the  whole  universe.     The  number  and  variety  of 
the  heavenly  hosts  will  give  entire  satisfaction  to  each  one  of 
them.    The  employments,  order,  and  objects  of  heaven  will  fill 
every  one  with  rapture.     Nothing,  material  or  spiritual,  will  be 
wanting,  that  could  increase  the  satisfaction  of  any  individual 
And  the  heavenly  inheritance  will  be  incorruptible,  undefiled, 
and  one  that  fadeUi  not  away.     It  will  satisfy  the  God  of  love' 
tlie  Son  of  his  delight,  and  the  Holy  Spirit :  for  it  will  h<>  th^' 
consummation  of  the  united  counsels'and  labors  of  the  Three  in 
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One,  v/ho  inhabit  eternity.  And  if  these  are  satisfied,  all  holy 
creatures  will  and  must  be  completely  satisfied,  and  filled  with 
delight.     [Sse  165.] 

425.  HEEDLESSNESS. 

Seeker.  You  will  quickly  lose  your  standing,  if  you  are 
fearless  of  falling. 

Em.  Many  sins  of  ignorance  are  undoubtedly  committed  by 
mere  inadvertence,  which  is  itself  sinful. 

Ed.  Some  persons  were  never  more  than  half  made,  as 
they  require  the  habitual  aid  of  others  to  think,  remember,  and 
attend  to  needful  objects  for  them. 

lb.  There  is  heedlessness  of  heart ;  heedlessness  of  hearing, 
observing  and  remembering  ,  heedlessness  of  manners,  appear- 
ance, and  personal  affairs ;  heedlessness  of  our  own  property 
and  health,  and  of  the  property  and  feelings  of  others  ;  heed- 
lessness in  acquiring  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  hohness ;  heedless- 
ness towards  tempters  and  temptations  to  evil ;  heedlessness  in 
learning  acd  correcting  our  faults  and  bad  habits ;  heedlessness 
in  devising  plans  and  measures  to  get  and  to  do  good ;  heed- 
lessness in  the  training  of  children ;  heedlessness  in  preparing 
to  leave  this  world,  and  in  pioviding  for  the  next ;  heedlessness 
towards  the  heart,  and  hand,  and  word  of  God,  which  is  the 
worst  of  all.  Could  we  obtain  a  just  view  of  our  manifold  and 
astonishingheedlessnp- J  and  negligence,  we  should  better  under- 
stand such  scriptures  as  these :  "  The  ox  knoweth  his  owner, 
and  the  ass  his  master's  crib ;  but  Israel  doth  not  know,  my 
people  doth  not  consider."  "  They  are  sottish  children,  and  they 
have  ncne  understanding  :  they  are  wise  to  do  evil,  but  to  do 
good  they  have  no  knowledge."     [See  99.] 

426.  HEROISM. 

Fear  nothing  so  much  as  to  sin,  and  your  moral  heroism  is 
complete. 

Ed.  Those  who  most  perfectly  and  permanently  fear  God, 
and  keep  his  commandments,  in  the  face  of  a  frowning  and 
persecuting  world,  are  the  greatest  heroes.  Nothing  short  of 
heroism,  is  equal  to  these  duties. 
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427.  HISTORY. 
The  main  object,  in  the  study  of  history,  should  be  to  learn 
the  Providence  of  God. 

Literature  is  the  fragment  of  a  fragment.  Of  all  that  ever 
happened,  or  has  been  said,  but  a  fraction  has  been  written,  and 
of  this,  but  little  is  extant. 

Dryden.  We  find  but  few  historians  of  all  ages,  who  have 
been  diligent  enough  in  their  search  for  truth.  It  is  their  com- 
men  method  to  take  on  trust  whht  they  distribute  to  the  public; 
by  which  means,  a  falsehood,  once  received  from  a  famed  writer,' 
becomes  traditional  to  posterity. 

Johnson.  The  present  state  of  things,  is  the  consequence  of 
the  past ;  and  it  is  natural  to  inquire  as  to  the  sources  of  the 
good  we  enjoy,  or  the  evils  we  suffer.  If  we  act  only  for  our- 
selves, to  neglect  the  study  of  history  is  not  prudent;  if  en- 
trusted  with  the  caro  J  ')Uxers,  it  is  not  just.  Ignorance,  when 
voluntary,  is  crira^  :u  ^.^d  a  m^n  may  be  properly  chained 
with  that  evil  wh.cu  ue  neglected,  or  refused  to  learn  how  to 
prevent. 

Kossvth.     History  is  the  revelation  of  Providence, 
M.     Sacred  History  is  the  pole-star,  the  land-marks  of  pro- 
fane, which  would  be  mere  illusion  and  far^e,  without  the  light 
of  Divine  revelation. 

lb.  If  persons  neglect  the  study  of  history  in  this  life,  they 
cannot  avoid  this  knowledge  at  the  day  of  judgment,  when  both 
sabred  and  profane  history  will  be  completely  rehearsed,  and 
iadellibly  recorded. 

428.  HISTORICAL  ITEMS. 

According  to  Hales,  Noah's  ark  was  forty-two  thousand,  four 
hundred  and  thirteen  tons. 

CoUon.  A  private  countryman,  in  Cheshire,  England,  by 
the  name  of  Augustine  Washington,  about  1730,  was  overturned 
m  his  carriage,  and  thrown  into  the  company  of  a  lady,  who 
afterwards  became  his  wife,  and  emigrated  with  him  to  Amer- 

ICa,    and     in     th"    -rranr.     ITQ.T      „i    Tr:.-.-     ■         ,  , 

u^  _,..,.„    ,,.i^^  ai    Virginia,  became  the   envied 
mother  of  Geo.  Washington  the  great. 
E>n.     Origin  qf  the  U.S.  A.    The  fathers  of  our  nation 
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possessed  everything  great  and  excellent  in  the  eyei  of  fhe 
world,  except  riches  and  honoi-s,  which  they  freely  sacrificed 
for  the  attainment  of  more  noble  and  important  objects.  They 
were  men  of  courage  and  magnanimity  ;  oihervvise  they  would 
not  have  enfjasred  in  such  a  great  and  hazardous  undertaking. 
They  were  men  of  virtue  and  piety  ;  otherwise  they  would  not 
have  given  up  all  their  worldly  possessions  and  enjoyments,  for 
the  sake  of  religion.  'Diey  were  also  men  of  superior  knowl- 
edge, wisdom,  and  sagacity,  and  well  established  in  some  of  the 
best  principles,  both  of  religion  and  government ;  otherwise  they 
could  no*  have  devised  and  adopted  so  many  wise  and  useful 
institutions  in  their  infant  state.  They  had  felt  the  weight  of 
both  civil  and  religious  oppression.  They  had  been  denied  the 
common  rights  of  humanity  and  religion.  This  led  them  to  ex- 
amine these  subjects  with  attention  and  accuracy.  Such  a 
choice  vine,  planted  in  a  new  and  rich  soil,  could  not  fail  of 
producing  excellent  fruit.  We  are  now  sharing  largely  in  the 
happy  effects  of  their  wisdom,  virtue,  piety,  and  paternal  affec- 
tion. What  one  nation  now  on  earth  can  trace  their  origin  to 
such  a  pure  and  excellent  source  ?  (2,  p.  324.)  [See  79, 
(Washington,)  and  639.] 

*    429.  HOLINESS,  SUPREMELY  EXCELLENT. 

Bowen.    Virtue  is  an  end  —  never  a  means. 

Em.  Some  things  are  valuable  only  as  means,  not  as  ends ; 
but  others  are  valuable  as  ends,  and  not  as  means.  Bread  and 
other  kinds  of  food  are  valuable  as  means  to  preserve  life  ;  and 
good  books  are  valuable  as  means  to  promote  knowledge.  But 
neither  bread  nor  books  would  have  any  value,  if  the  one  did 
not  feed  the  body,  and  the  other  the  mind.  They  are  not, 
therefore,  valuable  in  their  own  nature.  But  holiness  is  mor- 
ally excellent  in  its  own  nature,  aside  from  all  its  happy  effects 
and  consequences.  As  it  is  intrinsically  excellent,  so  it  is  su- 
premely valuable.  There  is  nothing  in  the  universe  equal  to 
it  in  worth  and  importance. 

_-.      1-.^_   ._    „i„ ^ ..J   .,,j,..r. 

his  commands.     If  there  were  anything  more  noble,  or  morally 
eicellent,  than  holiness,  we  might  have  expected,  that  God 
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would  have  required  us  to  pursue  that  supremely,  and  hoUncss 
subordmately.  But  he  has  expressly  commanded  us  to  pursue 
holiness  supremely,  and  everything  else  in  subordination  to  it. 

A  It  IS  only  because  holiness  is,  in  its  own  nature,  su- 
premely  valuable  and  excellent,  that  it  may  never  be  sacrificed 
on  any  occasion  or  consideration  whatever.  If  ii  had  been 
right  for  Christians  to  sacrifice  their  holiness,  thousands  and 
thousands  of  martyrs  might  have  saved  their  lives,  by  only  dis- 
avowing the  truth,  or  denying  the  faiih.  But  they  wisely  chose 
to  sacrifice  their  lives  rather  than  their  holiness.  It  can  never 
be  right  for  any  moral  agent  to  sacrifice  his  holiness,  to  promote 
any  design,  to  obtain  any  good,  or  to  avoid  anv  evil.  But  this 
is  true,  only  on  the  supposition  that  holiness  is  intrinsically  and 
supremely  excellent.     (7,  Sen  25.) 

Ed.  If  holiness  is  not  immeasurably  more  excellent,  valua- 
ble, and  important,  than  happiness,  why  should  happiness  be 
made  a  mere  reward  of  holiness  ?  And  if  sin  is  not  an  im- 
measurably greater,  and  more  hateful  and  abominable  evil  than 
mere  misery,  how  can  God  be  justified  in  visiting  a  single  sin- 
ful  action,  with  such  protraotcd,  complicated,  and  severe'^suffer- 
mgs,  and  especially  in  threatening  probationary  sins,  with  eter-  ' 
nal  punishment  ?     [See  GO.] 

4-^0.  HOME. 
Home  is  home,  though  it  be  ever  so  homely. 
Channing.    The   domestic  relations  precede,   and,  in  our 
present  existence,  are  worth  more  than  all  our  other  social  ties 
They  give  the  fust  throb  to  the  heart,  and  unseal  the  deep  founi 
tains  of  its  love.    Home  is  the  chief  school  of  human  virtue 
Its  responsibilities,  joys,  sorrows,  smiles,  tears,  hopes,  and  solici- 
tudes, form  the  chief  interest  of  human  life. 

Ed  Pure  and  undefiled  religion,  moral  virtue,  and  natural 
excellences,  especially  a  high  degree  of  natural  affection  and 
sympathy,  give  to  home  its  charms  — the  want  of  these,  which 
involve  their  opposite  faults  and  vices,  make  home  desolate  and 
miserable. 

lb.   If  parents  wish  to  keep  their  children  at  home,  and  out 
21* 
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of  harm's  way,  they  must  build  u  home  sufficiently  strong  and 
attractive  to  hold  them. 

431.  HONESTY. 

Honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

Pope.        A  wit 's  a  feather,  and  a  fool 's  a  rod . 

An  honest  man 's  the  noblest  work  of  God. 

Sincerity  is  to  speak  as  we  think,  believe  as  we  pretend,  act 
as  we  profess,  live  as  we  feel,  perform  as  we  promise,  and  be 
what  we  seem. 

LavcUer.  The  more  honesty  a  man  has,  the  less  he  affects 
the  air  of  a  saint. 

Ih.    j*s  a  person's  yes  and  no,  so  his  character. 

Berkley.  He  who  says  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  honest 
man,  is  himself  a  knave. 

1  Sam.  12:3.  And  Samuel  said,  Whose  ox  have  I  taken  ? 
or  whom  have  I  defrauded  ?  Whom  have  I  oppressed  ?  or  of 
whose  hand  have  I  received  any  bribe  to  blind  mine  eyes  there- 
with ?  and  I  will  i-estore  it  you.  And  they  said,  Thca  hast  not 
defrauded  us,  nor  oppressed  us,  neither  hast  thou  taken  aught 
of  any  man's  hand.  Ed.  How  many,  who  are  named  after 
Samuel,  and  have  equal  or  unequal  promotion,  would  dare  to 
make  this  appeal  ? 

Ed.  If  a  person  habitually  buys  and  sells  without  using 
deception,  he  has  two  marks  of  an  honest  man. 

lb.  Honesty  and  accuracy  are  twin  brothers.  To  be  inac- 
curate in  statements  and  reports,  is  prima  facie  evidence  of 
dishonesty. 

lb.  True  honesty  takes  the  claims  of  God  into  account,  as  well 
as  those  of  man ;  and  renders  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's, 
to  man  the  things  that  are  man's.  [See  484.] 

432.  HONOR. 

Unmerited  honors  never  wear  well. 

Pope.       Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise  ; 
Act  well  your  part ;  there  all  the  honor  lies. 

Sh.  Too  much  honor : 

O,  'tis  a  burden,  'tis  a  bi^rden, 
Too  heavy  for  a  man  that  hopes  for  heaven. 


noPE. 


ently  strong  and 
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le  less  he  affecta 


s  without  usin" 


Ed.  The  most  exalted  honor  is  that  which  comes  from  God 

A     Honor  was  made  for  honesty,  integrity,  and  virtue." 

and  thougli  dece.t,  dishonesty,  and  unrighteonsness  have  stolen 

and  appropriated  it,  justice  and  judgment  will,  ere  long,  take  it 

trom  them,  and  restore  it  to  its  proper  owners. 

IP.^2:  17    Honor  all  men.   Love  the  brotherluK>d.  Fear 
God.     Honor  the  kmg.    Ed.  God  should  be  honored  with  holy 
fear,  confidence,  tnist,  and  worship.     Kings  should  be  honored 
With  submission  to  their  real  authority,  and  obedience  to  their 
rightful  commands.     Christians  should  be  honored  with  fellow- 
ship, and  comphicent  love.     But  how  must  we  honor  all  men  ? 
1.  With  the  love  of  benevolence,  agreeably  to  the  precept, 
"Thou  Shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  — 2.  With  such  re 
gard  as  corresponds  with  the  real  and  relative  importance  of  a 
rational,  moral,  immortal,  and  rapidly-progressive  existence, 
fonned  m  the  image  of  God.  -  3.  With  a  p«,per  respect  for  all 
the  common  rights  and  privileges  that  God  has  conferred  on 
our  race. -4.  With  kind  attention  in  want  and  distress,  de- 

manded  by  their  unhappy  circumstances 5.  By  faithfully 

using  with  them  all  those  means  of  grace  and  salvation  Divinely 
appointed  and  required  of  us,  such  as  condescension,  mutud 
conversation  and  intercourse,  needful  reproof  and  warning 
prayer,  and  the  like, -not  like  Cain,  who  said,  «  Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper,"  but  like  Christ,  and  Paul,  and  others,  who 
loved  God  and  the  souls  ot  men  enough  to  deny  themselves 
habitually,  m  order  to  do  the  greatest  possible  good.  Such  honor- 
ing  all  men,  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  overcome  their  prejudices 
sms,  and  vices,  and  save  their  bodies  and  souls.  ' 

433.  HOPE.  • 

Hope  keeps  the  heart  whole. 
A  presumptive  hope  is  a  prodigious  cheat. 
Where  the  heart  is  past  hope,  the  face  is  past  cheerfulness. 
A  false  hope  is  taking  a  dream  as  the  basis  of  faith. 
Hwace.     What  if  thine  heav'n  be  overcast. 
The  dark  appearance  will  not  last ; 
Expect  a  brighter  sky : 


Ed. 
lb. 


HOPE. 

Tho'  winter  bellow  from  the  north, 
Soon  the  sweet  spring  conies  dancing  forth, 
And  nature  smiles  again. 
Nevins.     How  many  indulge  a  hope  they  dare  not  examine. 
Hope,  with  uplifted  foot,  set  free  from  earth, 
Pants  for  the  place  of  its  ethereal  birth, 
On  steady  wing,  flies  through  the  immense  abyss, 
Plucks  amaranthine  joys  from  bowers  of  bliss, 
And  crowns  the  soul  while  yet  a  sufierer  here. 
With  wreaths  like  those  angelic  spirits  wear. 
Hope  follows  desire,  an^'  has  a  corresponding  nature. 
Hope  in  the  glory  of  God  —  the  precursor  and  cause  of 
deliverance.    Hope  in  the  universal  and  perpetual  favor  of  God 
—  the  hope  of  the  hypocrite,  or  precursor  of  despair. 

Em.  The  reason  why  genuine  convei'ts  sometimes  give  up 
their  hopes  for  a  time,  is  because  they  at  first  expect  too  much. 
They  are  ready  to  imagine  they  shall  continue  to  enjoy  their 
warm  feelings  and  bright  prospects,  without  any  interruption  or 
diminution.  This  they  have  no  right  to  expect ;  for  God  has 
not  promised  to  give  them,  upon  earth,  the  constant  hght  of  his 
countenance  and  manifestation  of  his  love.  He  often  hides  his 
face  from  them  and  plunges  them  in  darkness  and  doubts,  to 
try  the  sincerity  of  their  submission  to  his  sovereignty. 

lb.  Hopes  of  the  wicked.  Some  hope  to  be  saved,  because 
they  think  th&ir  hearts  are  naturally  pure  and  virtuous ;  some, 
because  they  have  lived  a  sober  and  regular  life ;  some,  because 
they  have  had  a  sense  of  their  depravity  and  guilt,  and  been 
constrained  to  seek  and  strive  for  mercy ;  some,  because  thoy 
beMeve  that  Christ  died  for  them  in  particular ;  some,  because 
they  have  named  the  name  of  Christ,  and  maintained  the  form 
of  religion ;  some,  because  they  think  God  is  too  merciful  (o 
punish  any  of  his  sinful  creatures  forever ;  and  some,  because 
they  believe  Christ  died  with  an  intention  to  save  all  mankind. 
But  all  who  build  their  hopes  of  future  happiness  upon  these 
foundations,  will  find  that  they  are  refuges  of  lies,  which  death 
destroy. 
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434.  HOSPITALITY. 
As  you  receive  the  stranger,  so  you  receive  your 


Lavater, 
God. 

Ed.     Hospitality,  the  index  to  the  book. 

lb.     Hospitality  entertains  the  bo^ly,  and  captivates  the  n^ind 

435.  HUMANITY. 

Terrence.     I  am  a  man,  _  nothing  human  is  uninteresting, 
to  me.  => 

Ed.    The  most  exalted  humanity,  is  the  humanity  of  Christ. 

Chtt  ]l  n  ""rT"^"-  '-'-  t«  ^^  '-  ™an  and  have 

Chns    for  an  elder  brother,  which  those  who  are  disinherited, 
cannot  clann.  ' 

436.  HUMILITY. 

Hearts  mast  crushed  on  earth,  will  most  exult  in  heaven. 
Humihty  ,s  the  foundation  of  every  Christian  virtue. 
Edwards.     Nothing  set.  a  person  so  much  out  of  the  devil's 
reach,  as  hunJility. 

Br.  Good.     TJie  richest  peari  in  the  Christian's  crown  of 
graces  is  humility. 

The  way  to  dignity  and  honor  is  humility. 

Humility  is  the  safeguard  of  docility. 

Oohon.     The  greatest  friend  of  truth  is  time;  her  greatest 
enemy,  prejudice ;  and  hor  constant  companion  is  humilC 
Em.     Humduy  is  the  most  amiable  and  shining  exercL  of 

s  1  fv  tT  7'^  ^™'^  '""^''^  P^"^^"'  ^'  ^"'^  -"  ---''  I'- 

nner      This  is  exerc.smg  a  more  amiable  and  self-denyin-. 
^  than  any  holy  angel  ever  exercised.     The  humility    F 

moSt-'fiif /'"'  '"'^''''^  ''  ^^'  "  «^"P  ^°  *^«  «ea;   the 
more  It  IS  filled,  the  more  it  sinks. 

^rf.    Those  who  will  not  abase  themselves  before  God  as  low 
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as  their  sins  deserve  in  time,  will  be  abased  as  low  as  they  de 
serve  during  eternity. 

Solomon.     Before  honor  is  humility. 
MorUgomery.  The  bird  that  soars  on  highest  wing 

Builds  on  the  ground  her  lowly  nest ; 
And  she  that  does  most  sweetly  sing, 

Sings  in  the  shade,  when  all  things  rest ! 
In  lark  and  nightingale  we  see 
What  honor  hath  humility. 

The  saint  that  wears  heaven's  brightest  crown, 

In  deepest  adoration  bends  ; 
The  weight  of  glory  bows  him  down 

The  most,  when  most  his  soul  ascends  ; 
Nearest  the  throne  itself  must  be 
The  footstool  of  humility. 
437.  HUMOR. 
Good  humor  is  the  clear  Ijlue  sky  of  the  soul,  highly  favora- 
ble to  the  discoveries  and  progress;  of  genius. 

Nothing  blunts  the  edge  of  ridicule  like  good  humor. 
£d.     Grood  humor,  under  unrighteous  and  angry  insinua- 
tions, implications,  accusations,  and  treatment,  is  half  the  battle 
in  disarming  and  annihilating  them. 

438.  iiypociiitp:s,  hypocrisy. 

Hypocrisy  is  double  iniquity.  Ed.  Hencd,  Christ's  indig- 
nation. 

The  hypocrite  pays  tribute  to  God,  that  he  may  impose  on 
man. 

The  good  man's  heart  speaks  without  his  tongue  ;  the  hypo- 
crite's tongue,  without  his  heart. 

Hypocrites  cheat  others  during  time,  themselves  during 
eternity. 

£d.  A  hypocrite  —  one  who  professes  every  species  of  dis- 
interested benevolence  he  can,  with  any  hope  of  being  believed ; 
and  who  practises  every  kind  of  selfishness  agreeable  to  his  in- 
terests, ruling  passions,  habits  and  inclinations,  that  he  hones  to 
conceal. 
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ceptn.''''""'''  ^'^  "'^  ^^  ''^  -^^<^'    ''-o«t.,  the  ex- 

208.J  C'/<'v./m«  c/.«rac/.r.     [See  146, 

439.  IDLENESS,  INDOLENCE, 
i^  ir.tr..     lJ,e  way  to  6e  nothing,  is  to  rf.  nothing. 

^rf.     Wh.le  sJoth  is  sleeping,  rust  is  eating. 
Idleness,— the  nursery  of  crime 
Bc^er.     Idleness  is  the  devil's  hour  for  temptation. 
Sloth  IS  the  key  that  lets  in  be-^^ary 
He  is  idle  who  might  be  better  employed. 
SpamshPr.    Men  are  usually  tempted  by  the  devil-  but 
an  idle  man  tempts  the  devil  *""' 

Menes.  and  trouble,  make  men  wear,  oflife. 

foetT'.       '  ""r""  *''"»i"e,  whe.her%,„,h  i,  a  greater 
foe  10  vmue,  or  to  health  and  happiness.     Fly,  therefotHmm 

easy^l'nfheth'T'-^fr"'  "'"8'  *'»™"' "»'  '"O-'TaM 
Se  his  V      """  ""  ™"  '""  ""  "^J-' »""  'hall  Irc« 

.^:;t:;;::rerfhr"^  '-^-^ '--'— >^' 
«;u-rir:iT.:r:-::-xr 


i 
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wliicli  is  sp<Mit  in  idle  ernplnymr'nts,  or  ntmisemcnfs  that  amount 
to  iiotliinj,'.  Sloth,  by  hriiiginj^  on  diseases,  absolufi'jy  shortens 
life.  Sloth,  like  rust,  oonsuuien  faster  than  labor  wears,  while 
the  key  often  used  is  always  brij^ht. 

The  rust  of  riulolence  is  liir  more  destruetivc  to  soul  and 
body,  than  the  trie  i ion  of  even  intense  aetivity. 

P2very  idle  thought,  to  judgment  must  be  brought. 

Idleness  has  no  advocate,  but  many  practitioners. 

lly  doing  nothing,  men  learn  to  do  ill. 

Indolence  is  the  bane  of  enjoyment. 

Never  be  idle.  If  your  hands  cannot  be  usefully  employed, 
attend  to  the  cultivation  of  your  mind. 

Ed.  It  is  idleness  in  God's  account,  to  do  nothing  with  a 
single  eye  to  his  glory. 

440.  IDOLS,  IDOLATRY. 

Em.  All  the  idols  of  sinners  may  be  comprised  in  these 
three  classes,  pleasure,  profit,  and  promotion.  One  or  the  other, 
or  all  of  these,  every  sinner  pursues  as  his  idol.  These  idol^; 
sinners  set  up  in  their  hearts,  and  always  wish  to  conceal  them 
there. 

He  who  makes  an  idol  of  his  interest,  makes  a  martyr  of  his 
integrity. 

"We  hate  nothing  so  much  as  renounced  idols.  Ed.  This 
will  show  what  idols  are  truly  renounced. 

Ed.  This  world  is  Sv/  full  of  idols  and  of  idolatry,  that  though 
Christians  renounce  and  denounce  idols,  these  never  renounce 
them  in  this  life. 

441.  IGNORANCE.     * 

Plato.  Better  to  be  unborn,  than  untaught ;  for  ignorance  is 
the  root  of  misfortune. 

Ed.  The  man  of  voluntary  ignorance  robs  himself,  and  de- 
frauds his  children  and  associates  of  their  due. 

lb.  Many  not  only  "  destroy  themselves,  for  lack  of  knowl- 
edge," but  lead  othei-s  to  destruction  by  this  means.  This  is 
positive  unrighteousness,  and  will  stamp  chosen  ignorance  with 
eteimal  infatnv. 


IMAGINATION. 
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vc  to  soul  and 


Spriug.     Inrnoranoe  rivets  the  elmins  of  both  civil  and  eccle. 
siastieal  power. 

Bp.  Taylor.     To  be  proud  of  learning,  is  the  greatest  igno- 
ranee.  "  *» 

Greek  Pr.     Thou  may'st  of  do„I,l..  ignomnoo  boast, 

_  Who  knowVt  not  that  fhou  nothing  know'st. 

Ihc  most  Ignorant  ar^  the  most  impudent. 

Sh.     There  is  no  darkness  like  ignorance. 

Em.     Voluntary  ignorance  is  always  a  chosen  sin. 

lb.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  ignorance  of  the  Gospel  pre- 
va..s,even  in  the  best  part  of  the  C-  ,.uia,.  world;  and  it  is 
st.ll  more  n.elancholy  to  reflect  upon  the  sdf..J,  .eption  which 
flows  from  it.  x  vu 

_   lb.     Gross  ignorance  of  the  essential  (I'^^trm^,  ^f  t,,^  Gospel 
IS  totally  mcompatible  with  vital  piety.     '■  ..e  Apostle  believed 
this  to  be  true,  and  acted  accordingly.     Though  his  Jcuish 
brethren   professed   to    be   religious,   though    they  externally 
obeyed  he  Divine  commands,  and  though  they  were  very  zeal- 
ous  in  their  religious  devotions  and  exertions,  yet  he  could  not 
boheve  they  were  pious,  so  long  as  they  were  grossly  ignorant 
of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.     They  were  gn)ssly 
Ignorant  of  the  true  character  of  God  ;  they  were  grossly  ignc. 
n  of  u,e  nature  and  extent  of  both  the  precept  and  penalty 

d  nr.'.   "'T-  ;V  '^''^'''''  g>-o-ly  ignorant  of  the  entire 
depravity  and  sinfulness  of  their  own  hearts  ;  they  were  grossly 
jorant  of  the  Divinity  and  mediatorial  character  and  conduct 
^  ot  Liinst ;  and  of  course  :hey  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  doc- 
.  nne  of  ju,st.fic.ation  by  faith  alone,  in  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  the  Divine  Redeemer.    These  were  all  essential  doctrines  of 
he  Gospel,  and  of  these,  the  Scribes,  and  Pharisees,  and  Jews 
n  geneml,  were  grossly  ignorant.     This  ignorance,  the  apostle 
supposed,  was  entirely  incompatible  with  their  bavin-,  anyholy 
or  gracious  affection.  °      ^      ^' 

442.  IMAGINATION,  IMAGINARY. 
*acts  are  often  converted  into  fictions,  hv  pass"-  th"-U' 
medium  of  a  disordered  imagination.        '  o       -  .. 

22 
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The  evil  of  apprehension  is  often  worse  than  the  evil  appre- 
hended. 

Those  who  live  on  imaginary  troubles,  must  expect  a  balance 
of  pain. 

iS/i.     The  poet's  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling. 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven ; 
And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 
Such  tricks  hath  strong  imagination ; 
That,  if  it  would  but  apprehend  some  joy, 
It  comprehends  some  bringer  of  that  joy, 
Or,  in  the  night,  imagining  some  fear, 
How  easy  is  a  bush  supposed  a  bear.     [See  818.] 
443.  IMITATION. 
The  young  often  copy  the  defects  of  those  whom  they  ad- 
mire.    Many  absurd  fashions  of  dress,  language  and  manners 
gain  currency  in  this  way. 

jEd.  Imitators  are  only  the  echo  of  those  they  imitate. 
lb.  We  have  imitation  clocks  and  watches,  imitation  cloth- 
ing, imitation  dolls,  imitation  silver,  imitation  poets,  imitation 
philosophers,  imitation  speakers  and  preachers,  imitation  Chris- 
tians, and  imitation  gods.  There  is  scarce  anything  in  heaven 
above,  or  the  earth  beneath,  that  men  do  not  imitate. 

444.  IMMODESTY. 

Ud.  Immodest  words  are  outlaws,  which  ought  not  to  be 
tolerated. 

lb.  Immodest  actions  indicate  great  coarseness  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  fabric. 

lb.     Immodest  boasting  is  coarse  vanUy. 

445.  IMMORTALITY. 
What's  human  is  immortal. 

Ud.     Immortality  is  a  thought  too  vast  for  us. 
Immort  'ity  is  the  greatness  of  our  being ;  and  hereafter,  the 
scene  for  attaining  the  iuhiess  of  our  exiatenc*}. 


earth  to  heaven ; 
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Beattie.     Shall  I  be  left  forgotten  in  the  dust, 

When  late,  relenting,  lets  the  flotver  revive? 
Shall  nature's  voice,  to  man  alone  unjust, 
Bid  h,m,  though  doomed  to  perish,  hove  to  live  ? 
Is  It  for  this  fair  virtue  oft  must  strive' 
With  disappointment,  penury,  and  pain  ' 
No  :  heaven's  immortal  spring  shall  yet  arrive, 
And  man's  majestic  beauty  bloom  again, 
Bright  through  the  eternal  year  of  Love's  triumphant  reign 
Diotght.     Shall  life  revisit  dying  worms,  ^" 

And  spread  the  joyful  insect's  wing? 
And  Oh,  shall  man  awake  no  more,  " 
To  see  thy  face,  thy  name  to  sing  ? 
446.  IMPARTIALITY. 
Impartiality  is  the  life  of  justice,  as  justice  is  of  all  good 
government.  ^"*^ 

Emnons   Partiality  does  not  consist  merely  in  makin.  differ- 
ences,  but  in  making  them  without  reason. 

Ed.  Should  God  be  as  partial  to  human  interests  and  hap- 
F.ness  as  many  believe  he  is,  he  would  be  the  farthest  from 
iinpartiahty  of  any  being  in  the  universe 

447.  IMPERFECTION,  HUMAN  FRAILTY 

Em.  No  man's  character  will  bear  examination. 

^.     Great  men  always  have  great  fau'ts. 

^Vm.,  1      The  approbation  and  influence,  even  of  pious  au- 
ho..,  are  often  derived  from  the  errors  they  retain,  rather  ll 

Te  tr\^  "^'^'  ^"'^  ''''  ™  of  sich  auth    s 

448.  IMPERFECTION  OF  SAINTS 
^my.^    Christians  are  seldom  in  the  right  path,  only  when 


conipla  n  of  an  evil  heart,  than  of  an  evil  and  .nm,..  .-o-H 
^odeiyv.  "Christians  are  all  imperfect l-'wdl- a^reVd- 
But  wherefore?  in  what  sense?  wherein,  and  he  v  ? 
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Where  lies  their  grand  defect  ?  how  readest  thou  ? 

Dreara'st  thou  that  the  betit  thoughts  they  ever  had 

Are  only  partly  good  —  and  partly  bad  ? 

While  heavenly  glories  all  their  bosoms  thrill, 

Think'st  thou  their  lusts  go  forth  toward  Egypt  still  ? 

That  while  with  joy  they  hear  their  Saviour's  voice, 

They  still  persist  in  sin,  and  yet  rejoice  ? 

Yields  the  same  fountain  bitter  streams  and  sweet  ? 

Can  light  with  darkness  —  vice  with  virtue  meet? 

Shall  Christ  and  Belial  share  a  mutual  throne  ? 

Or  rather  reigns  not  each,  in  turn,  alone  ? 

Who  in  the  Spirit  walk,  shall  they  fulfil 

The  lusts  of  flesh  and  sense,  while  walking  still  ? 

Can  love  and  hatred  blend  ?  at  the  same  time 

Art  thou  obedient  —  and  yet  plotting  t  -irae  ? 

At  once,  two  masters  hast  thou  learned  to  serve  ? 

Holding  to  both,  dost  thou  from  neither  swerve  ? 

Or  serv'st  diou  God  and  Mammon  at  one  breath?  — 

Who  does,  is  self-deceiv'd  and  walks  in  death. 

Who  ceaseless  loves  the  world,  hath  never  known 

The  Father's  love  —  which  "seeketh  not  her  own." 

Who  still  hath  walked  in  darkness  from  his  youth, 

Yet  boasts  his  walk  with  God,  belies  the  truth. 

Who  loves,  is  born  of  God:  —  the  pure  —  the  upright  i 

These  are  his  saints  —  and  precious  in  his  sight. 

With  their  whole  heart  they  seek  him.     At  his  call, 

The  true  disciple  yields,  not  part,  but  all. 

Such  is  the  Christian.     Is  he  perfect  ? — Yes. 

So  saith  his  Maker,  and  wilt  thoa  i  xy  less  ? 

His  wisdom  guides  the  perfer'      Cease,  then,  cease: 

Go  —  mnrk  the  perfect  man,  vhose  end  is  peace. 

The  Christian  's  perfect  —  T  i  a  f  inse,  'tis  true  ; 

But,  in  another  sense,  imperfect  too. 

The  Christian  's  perfect ;  —  he  hath  perfect  love, 

Which  casts  out  fear ;  and  lifts  his  soid  above, 

Where  Christ  doth  reign  ;  and  while  he  there  resides, 

No  smother'd  enmity  his  heart  divides. 
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But  stands  he  changeless  ?  — thus  have  some  profess'd- 

Bears  this  the  scrutiny  of  the  unerring  test?  — 

The  eye  omniscient  search'd  the  earth  around  — 

None  sinless,  e'en  among  the  just,  was  found. 

Not  one.  —  And.he  who  saith  he  hath  no  sin, 

Deceives  himself,  nor  turns  his  eye  within  ; 

Makes  God  a  liw ;  and,  to  the  present  hour. 

Hath  never  known  tlie  truth's  transforming  power 

Stands  then  the  Christian  changeless  ?  stand  Le  ought  • 

But  sudden  as  the  flash  of  turning  thought, 

He  sins  and  falls  —  and  oft  again  returns  — 

Cft  sins  anew,  and  oft  his  folly  mourns  ; 

y  Jternate  vice  or  virtue  fills  his  hveast  — 

I'he  Christian 's  thus  imperfect,  'tis  confess'd. 

Bi\t  not  his  perfect  love,  or  hope,  or  joy  — 

Foi'  sin  to  holiness  lend?  no  alloy. 

449.  IMPOSSIBLES. 
Ed.     Impossibilities  are  partly  natural,  partly  moral,  and 
partly  circumstantial.     With  God,  all  circumstantial  events  are 
possible,  though  he  cannot  lie,  nor  cease  to  exist,  nor  perform 
contradictions.     No  kind  or  degree  of  power  can  cause  events 
that  are  naturally  impoesible,  and  the  moral  i>erfection  of  God 
will  always  prevent  such  as  are  not  for  the  best. 
lb.    Things  naturally  impossible,  involve  absurdity. 
lb.    Holiness  and  sin,  being  moral  opposites,  cannot  com- 
mingle m  one  and  the  same  exercise. 

Ib^    What  the  world  call  impossible,  are  often  among  our 
most  practicable,  practical.  an<i  delightful  duties. 
450.  IMPRESSIONS. 
The  Daguerreotype  takes  likenesses  like  a  mirror,  and  keeps 
tlH'm  like  mosaic,  thus  resembling  the  impressions  of  popular 
vice.,  made  in  the  ardent  and  retentive  age  of  youth. 

Ed.  Impressions  are  very  various,  and  even  opposite,  in 
cliaracter.  Some  are  good,  some  bad,  some  truthful,  others 
false,  imaginary,  or  strange.  We  must  know  the  method,  nrn. 
cess,  and  habit  of  receiving  impressions,  in  order  to  judge  what 
"ifluence  and  importance  to  allow  tliem. 
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Ed.  Though  mere  impressions  are  not  allowed  as  evidence 
in  civil  courts,  a  clear  impression  of  truth  and  facts  is  often  a 
sxirer  guide  than  a  poor  memory. 

451.  IMPROVEMENTS. 
Much  of  the  wisdom  of  one  age,  is  the  folly  of  the  next. 
Moral  improvements  are  made  very  gradually.      Here  is 
where  small  gains  follow  great  pains.      Ed.   The  reason  is, 
people  are  not  fond  of  'em. 

Ed.  Impro  ements  of  the  age  —  Ploughing  the  deep  by  steam, 
(not  deep  intellectual  or  moral  ploughing) ;  communicating 
by  lightning,  (not  communicating  pure  intellectual  and  moral 
light)  ;  driving  the  iron  horse  upon  the  highway,  (not  aroiding 
the  broad  way)  ;  perfecting  the  arts  of  manufacture,  (especially 
the  art  of  manufacturing  superficial  wares,  superficial  literature, 
and  superficial  religion)  ;  and  starting  Christian  and  moral 
reforms,  (while  allowing  the  adversary  and  his  children  to  take 
the  charge  of  them). 

452.  IMPUDENCE,  INSULT. 

Lavater.  Receive  no  satisfaction  for  premeditated  imperti- 
nence ;  forget  it,  forgi-e  it,  but  keep  him  inexorably  at  a  distance 
who  offered  it. 

Who  knows  the  world,  will  not  be  bashful ;  who  knows  him- 
self,  will  not  be  impudent. 

Ed.  All  sin  is  an  insult  to  Him  who  is  angry  with  the 
wicked  every  day. 

lb.  Those  persons  impudent  by  nature,  reckless  in  theory, 
and  insolent  by  practice,  are  perhaps  the  ones  before  which  we 
are  forbidden  to  cast  our  pearls. 

453.  IMPURITY. 

Ed  A  foul  breath  is  a  calamity;  a  foul  mouth,  a  crim- 
inality. 

M.  Impure  thoughts  beget  impure  expressions,  and  impure 
expressions  beget  impure  actions:  therefore,  "keep  thyself 
pure." 

Impurity  is  a  main  branch  in  the  trunk  of  depravity,  and  has 
ueen  ivom  time  immemorial.     [See  532.] 
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451.  INABILITY,  MORAL. 
^ev^ns.     l^>e  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  sinner's  conversion 
p  .se.s,es  all  the  force  and  invincibleness  of  an  inability,  wita 
all  tlu,  freeness  and  criminality  of  an  indisposition. 

M     Moral  inability  means   obstinate  wickedness,  though 
the  Idea  of  calam.ty  and  helplessness  is  fond  of  clinging  to  it 
455.  INATTENTION,  ABSENT-MINDED^ 
A  man  engrossed  by  one  subject,  while  talking  of  another  or 
heanng  another,  often  says  one  thing  when  he  means  another 
and  makes  .t  necessary  to  take  him  ns  he  means,  and  not  as  he 
;r,etf '"  -.understandings,  contradictions',  false  acla! 

M    To  be  absent-minded  in  Divine  worship,  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  worshipping  idols.  "«  natural 

i5.    To  be  absent-minded  and  inattentive  when  suoerior, 
speak,  ,s  a  sin  of  commission.     [See  458,  911  ]  ^ 

456.  INCOMPREHENSIBLES 

afr:  7!V'"7'  ""'"^'''  "'"'  ™^=»'^"de  of  the  works  of 
G^d  stretch  beyond  the  largest  views  of  creatures.  The  be^t 
astronomer,  unable  to  asceruin  the  number  of  the  ce  est 

ettonrTh'r"""  '''''  "^^=""''"^-'  clistanceta  d 
r  volutions.     The  best   naturalist  is   unable   to  discover  the 

anous  .pec.es  and  properties  of  all  sensitive  natu  es     The 

nsect     And  the  best  metaphysician  is  unable  to  investigate 
h    sr,et.re  and  operation  of  the  human  mind,  or  tlcethe 

r^Tlr""'"  ''T"  *^^  ''''  -^^  ^^^y^  -d  theTr  pot 
rf  1  influence  upon  each  other.     No  man  knows  how  he  see^ 

knows  how  second  causes  produce  their  effects   nor  hlT 

:r:  77  t  "^^"^^'•'  ^-^  ^--^^  -pen  n^^n  t  : 

^'^.     Our  inability  to  comprehend  the  ry^*r^^  
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157.  TNCONGRUITTES,  INCONSISTENCIES. 

It  is  fated  to  ent'or  to  run  crooked. 

Mattheio  Henry  oDc'e  preached  in  London  from  llio  Ifxt, 
"  This  sect  is  everywhere  spoken  against ; "  and  the  dihcoa.vse, 
having  been  pii'ulished,  (says  his  biofrraphe" )  gave  miivennl 
satisfaction. 

Em.  Inconsistency  i.«  very  disagr<  enble  an-'  detrinseital  in 
preaching.  It  strengthens  i'fidels,  and  wounds  ?he  feelings  of 
believers.  To  avoid  this,  nsinisters  sliould  preach  the  ^vhole 
counsel  of  God. 

£d.   By  reiison  of  having  a  conscience  homewha^  enlightct>"(|, 

and  0  heart  entirely  erratic,  mankind  are  a  l>,indle  cf  m;i.rvel- 

\om   MfCongriiitiis   and   inconsistencies.     Hence  our  pride  of 

cimsisunq/  is  t  -c  ctfervv-.^.-ence  of  human  weakness  and  conceit, 

.,^;'.  INCONSIDERATION. 

Si'cker.  '♦. [ear,  O  heavens  !  and  be  astonished,  0  earth!" 
Why,,  what  is  the  matter  ?     "  BIy  people  do  not  consider.'' 

Some  do  lirst,  think  afterwards,  and  repent  forever. 

Distraction  follows  inconsiderate  actions. 

£d.  The  inconsideration  of  men  is  a  sin  of  omission,  and 
most  of  their  consideration  is  a  sin  of  commission,  by  reason  of 
a  wrong  direction.  They  consider  vanities,  and  personal  con- 
cerns, but  do  not  consider  the  chief  end,  character,  and  works 
of  the  Lord,  nor  their  own  moral  character,  obligations,  guilt, 
and  dangers.     [See  45.5.] 

459.  INCURABLES. 

Solomon.  Though  thou  shouldst  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar 
among  wheat  with  a  pestle,  yet  will  not  his  foolishness  depart 
from  him. 

Jb.  Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit,  there  is  more 
hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him. 

JiJd.  A  tyrannic  nature,  united  with  a  sanguine  temperament ; 
stupidity,  married  to  covetousness ;  rank  pride,  coupled  with 
littleness ;  poverty,  with  a  habit  of  idleness  ;  the  spirit  of  lying, 
during  political  campaigns  ;  and  disagreeable  man  lers  in  old 
age,  are  among  the  inverate  diseases. 
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4G0.  INDECISION,  SUSPENSE,  DOUBTING 
Some  persons  like  to  live  in  flie  castle  of  doubting,  to  avoid 
tlit^  obligations  incident  upon  believing. 

j^ifi.     It  is  a  miserable  thing  to  live  in  suspense ;  it  is  the 
l(io  ot  the  spider. 

Coicper.  He  would  not,  Avith  a  clear,  decided  tone, 
Assert  the  nose  upon  his  face  his  own ; 
With  hesitation  admirably  slow, 
He  humbly  hopes  —  presumes  —  it  may  »)e  so. 
Knows  what  he  knows,  as  if  he  knew  it  not; 
What  he  remembers,  seems  to  have  forgot;' 
His  sole  opinion,  whatsoe'er  befal, 
Cent'ring,  at  last,  in  having  none  at  all. 
Ed.    To  be  without  opinions  on  subjects  of  common  interest 
-nd  obligation,  is  the  perfection  of  sneaking. 

lb.    It  is  a  great  evil  to  be  unable  to°utter  a  prompt  and 
decided  ]So.  ^^       r 

lb.   Indecision  of  opinion  on  the  first  principles  of  self-evi- 
dent  truth,  and  common  sense,  is  but  one  step  from  "damnable 

heresy."     [See  327.] 

461.  INDEPENDENCE. 
Let  every  tub  stand  upon  its  own  bottom. 

Em.    Yes,  yes;  but  what  must  those  tubs  do  that  have  no 

bottoms  ? 

Edwards,  (Tryon).  There  is  often  a^  much  independence 
in  not  being  led,  as  in  not  being  driven. 

London  Times.  It  is  a  mockery  to  talk  of  national  indepen- 
dence,  where   religion   has   no  power  but  to  absolve    from 

crime. 

Have  a  mind  of  your  own :  Ed.  That  is,  if  you  have  any. 
Iliose  who  have  not,  have  reason  to  be  thankful  if  they  happen 
to  be  under  a  generous  aristocracy,  who  are  disposed  to  do  their 
tliinkmg,  voting,  and  choosing  for  them. 

Ed  Independence -something  which  the  multitude  are 
Wmdly  seeking  for,  without  understanding  its  natare,  its  cost, 
or  Its  accompaniments. 
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462.  INDULGENCES. 
Who  dainties  love,  shall  beggars  i)rove. 
Ed.     Indulgences  sensual  are  often  costly  at  both  ends. 
lb.     Of  all  sales,  except  in  "  slaves  and  the  souls  of  men," 
the  papal  sale  of  induhjences  was  i)erhaps  the  greatest  imposi- 
tion and  outrage  upon  religion  and  morals. 
463.  INDUSTRY. 
It  is  better  to  wear  out,  than  to  rust  out. 
Blair.     Industry  is  not  only  the  instrument  of  improvement, 
but  the  foundation  of  pleasure.     He  who  is  a  stranger  to  indus- 
try, may  possess,  but  he  cannot  enjoy.     It  is  labor  only  that 
gives  rehsh  to  pleasure.     It  is  the  indispensable  condition  of 
possessing  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body. 

Reynolds.  Excellence  is  never  granted  to  man  but  as  the 
reward  of  labor. 

Industry  keeps  the  mind  clear,  and  the  body  healthy.  Ed. 
Ditto,  the  heart  whole,  and  the  purse  wealthy. 

Em.  Every  industrious  man,  in  every  lawful  calling,  is  a 
useful  man.  Industry  makes  the  useful  farmer,  the  useful 
mechanic,  the  useful  physician,  the  useful  magistrate.  And 
one  principal  reason  why  men  arc  so  often  useless  is,  they 
neglect  their  own  profession,  and  divide  and  shift  their  attention 
among  a  multiplicity  of  objects  and  pursuits. 

lb.  The  industrious  man,  who  gives  himself  to  his  proper 
business  from  morning  to  night,  is  comparatively  out  of  the 
reach  of  vice  and  immorality. 

Man  must  have  occupation,  or  be  miserable.  Toil  is  the 
price  of  sleep  and  appetite,  of  health  and  enjoyment.  We  are 
happier  with  tlie  sterility  which  we  can  overcome  by  industry, 
than  we  could  have  been  with  spontaneous  plenty  and  profusion. 
The  body  and  the  mind  are  improved  by  the  toil  that  fatigues 
them.  The  toil  is  a  thousand  times  rewarded  by  the  pleasure 
it  bestows.  Its  enjoyments  are  peculiar :  no  wealth  can  buy 
them,  no  indolence  taste  them. 

Such  as  would  excel  in  art,  must  excel  in  industry. 
Rise  early,  live  soberly,  and  apply  tliyseif  wi<h  industry. 
Ed.     One  thing  more  —pursue  great  and  good  objects. 
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lb.    Application  and  industry,  havinir  ffrp..f  n.wi        i    ,■ 
are  .be  be,.  ,„eve„.ives  f™,„  X>,i2  f  Sel  iloT       '""' 
464.  INEFFICIENCY 
£d.     Those  ai-e  comparatively  inefficient  wlu.  I. 

fldence  in  God -and  positively  so  ul       '  '"'"  °^  '°"- 

.1   •  ^  •^  ^^' ^*  "o  have  no  contidfnin«  ;« 

their  own  powe.s,  resources,  and  prospects.  ^^"^^^»^«  >« 

A     Juelficieucy  is  produced    by  vice    and    l.v  ^-  i       ,  . 
rather  than  by  other  causes.  ^  ^^''^   ^^^'•' 

4G5.  INFANT  MORAL  AGENCY. 

/'/•o/.  Muart.     Whatever  imv  Kr.  ♦!      i 
we  are  now  born,  we  a^t  iH  I  ^';'«'-«^^«tion  into  which 

Spring,     It  is  not  the  investit^    '^h  '"'"^'  " 

that  constitutes  a  bein^  huma      W  """"'  '""""'  ^'""'"«' 

the  body  and  soni      n1-  '  '*'^  '"Jsterious  union  of 

W^^^^^^     i?rTr"f  ^^"^^--'--al  character 

ot  hfe,  and  the  infant  mind  bec^ins  instanMv  t^  ! 

tlirough  the  senses      Tf  .1  v.  i.    •         '?'^""y  ^^  receive  ideas 
o    i"^  btnsth.     It  also  begms  to  fee  in  view  of  fl.Pm      t*- 

Jnt  .  '^*'''  '"^'"*'  ^''"'"'  '"^^''^^  ^g«"*^^  ««  «oon  as  they  com 
2"^.^  '-  ^^eparate  existence,  appears  fh>m  the  Divine  and  hu 

•     ,     ,       "^  system  of  morals,  manners  nnH  hoK....v_   ^-  r 
^'  'ke  iu,.w,e,i,e  of  „e„,  a„i™„  »d  .bb,^;<,„itg  4^  ^^ 
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year  or  two,  without  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  of  moral 
agents?     [Vi;!-    ;..>.,ii.,  "] 

Em.  Jf"  <  nnscie,"'-';  \'Q  an  essential  faculty  of  the  humim 
mind,  it  rrai^t  bcloiig  to  it  in  infancy.  And  if  infants  }X).ssi>- 
this  faoulp*  of  moral  discernment,  then  they  must  of  necessity 
become  moral  agents  as  soon  as  they  become  agents.  There 
eeems  to  be  no  way  to  avoid  this  conclusion,  but  to  suppose  that 
conscience  cannot  be  exercised  -o  "•  .^\  the  other  faculties  of 
the  mind.  But  how  does  it  appear  that  conscience  cannot  be 
exercised  as  early  as  any  other  intellectual  fac  ulty  ?  It  dots 
not  appear  from  experience.  P^or  every  person  knows  that  lie 
has  been  able  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong,  and  to  feel  a 
sense  of  guilt,  ever  since  he  can  remember.  It  does  not  appear 
from  observation  ;  for  infants  discover  plain  marks  of  moral  de- 
pravity, and  appear  to  act  wrong  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  act. 
And  it  does  not  appear  from  Scripture ;  for  the  Bible  repre- 
sents ii^fants  as  sinful,  guilty  creatures,  as  soon  as  they  are  born; 
which  plainly  implies  that  they  are  moral  agents.  In  a  Mord, 
Scripture,  reason,  observfuion,  and  experience,  are  all  in  ..  vor 
of  the  moral  agency  of  infants.  And  if  we  do  not  admit  tiiat 
moral  'gency  commences  in  infancy,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine, or  even  to  form  a  probable  conjecture,  when  it  does  com- 
mence.   [See  492.] 

466.  INFATUATION. 

Quem  Deus,  vult  p  rdere  prius  dementat.  That  is,  Whom 
God  intends  to  destroy,  he  first  'nfatuates. 

Ed.  Tlu  '.'fatufl-'n  of  m;'  kind  is  veiy  common,  and  very 
great.  It  appears  in  the  desire  and  pursuit  of  sensual  lusts,— 
of  sensual  and  sordid  pleasures  ;  of  wealth  ;  of  worldly  honor 
and  fame ;  it  -^pears  in  worldly  ambition,  ..Jitics,  ethics  and 
religion,  which  arc  all  capable  of  madness. 

467.  INFIDELITY,  ST^'^^TICISM,  ETC. 

Infidels,  as  lawyers  say,  "  adraii  themselves  out  of  court." 

Thompson,  0.  Infideli.  sf^ited  in  the  heart.  It  is  as 
easy,  therefore,  for  great  •  n,  a  )r  small ;  for  the  learned,  as 
for  the  ignorant,  to  be  infiu'ns. 

Ed.    If  things  are  to  be  esteemed  according  to  their  useful- 
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That  is,  Whom 


n™^th™  arc  Atl.rf™,  Dcism.  Infldoli,^,  .„u  .c™i.i„fl<,dUv 
decern:  for  ,1,..,  have  acco„„,IW,cd  „„,„tag  fo^  „.,  Z' 
rchgion,  or  government.  '""I'Uiy, 

It  requires  a  vast  amount  of  ci^dulity  to  be  an  i.xfideL 
cantTL  ""™^  "^'^  --'-^  ^^^^  -  P-e  that  nothing 

^  A  boasting  skeptic  once  said  to  Dr.  Emmons  «  Can 
you  teU  me  what  lam  to  understand  by  M.  ..«/of  nxT  "  nT 
rephed  the  D.  ,  I  can't  tell  a  man  who  ha.  none. 

•  t  1  ^^\  ^""^  "^y'  ^"  ^"'  '^«'^'  ^'^  ^«rf.  a^d  then  de- 
n.es  h.m  wuh  h.s  lips.  Atheism  can  never  boast  an  intellectual 
on^n,  hough  «,me  gx.at  intellects  have  attempted  its  def^c^ 

JJeaufy.    To  the  thon,ugh  skeptic,  th,      orld  haa  no  plT  or 

SX^T'  ^^  ^"^^  ^^--  -  object.     The  heavenran" 

the  ear.b  are  an  unmeaninpr  p<,em ;  the  histor,  of  man  a  short 

p.sode  and  all    s  accident.     A  talented  mind  without  a  (^ 

IS  a  most  melancholy  spectacle.  ^ 

1  .v"        T       "'*'"''  '^"^  "^'^^^  hi™  ^  t«"  him  the  pro- 
se dH..ence  between  those   strictly   and   thoroughly  orfC 

dox,  ai,      heir  opponents.     Mr.  Williams  observed,  The  former 
eheve  tha.  -,ck1  knew  what  he  was  about,  when  he'  cn^edTh, 

2  an.  mhabitants,  and  fixed  all  their  chamcteristics, 
nations  condition,    uid  events,  according  to  his  infinite  wisdom 

tlkf^rn"^.     ''^"'«PP«"-^«donot.     The  observation 
ook  such  hold  of  the  man,  as  to  lead  to  his  conversion  from 
skepticism  to  Christianity. 

navies.    A  man's  wickedness  sets  Christianity  against  Inm 
before  he  <.„  have  any  temptation  to  set  I  imself  a^st  ChX: 

^'0  ^f'H :  but  I  will  lY  prove  thee. 

iounff.  Not  thus  our  infidels  the  Eternal  draw; 
A  God  ;ill  o'er  consummate,  absolute, 
Full  orb'd,  in  his  whole  round  of  ravs  comnl^f.-: 

They  set  at  odds  heaven's  jarring  attiibute^;   " 
And,  with  one  exeeUenre,  another  woi  ind  • 
23 
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Maim  heavon',s  perfection,  bronk  ils  equal  beams, 
Bid  mercy  triumph  over — Gtxl  liiiu-cir, 
Undeified  by  tlicir  opprobrious  praisfc  : 
A  God  all  mercy,  is  a  God  unjust.     [See  53.") 

4C8.  tnfidp:lity  increasing. 

Clark,  E.  W.  i'oreign  skepticism  liti  •  reached  our  country, 
and  made  its  impression  upon  a  portion  of  our  literature,  our 
science,  our  theology.  It  has  taken  captive  a  class  of  minds  of 
a  mystical  and  transcendental  tendency,  and  has  been  repro- 
duced in  various  forms.  It  is  dill'used  abroad  among  the  coui- 
munity  through  pamphlets,  and  the  periodical  [)ublicationri.  It 
appears  often  in  the  lyceum  lecture.  Coming  as  it  does  with 
the  profession  of  high  authority,  and  decorated  with  the  beau- 
ties of  rhetoric,  the  grace  of  appropriate  and  striking  imagery, 
the  fervor  of  earnestness,  and  the  glare  of  eloquence,  it  poisons 
those  who  deem  themselves  the  most  fortified  against  every  form 
of  infidelity.  It  becomes  enthroned  in  tlui  circles  of  fashion 
and  refinement,  and  obtains  a  lodgement  in  the  heai-t,  while  the 
scientific  principles  which  it  has  accompanied,  are  instructing 
the  intellect. 

Ed.  The  Patriarchal  dispensation  closed  with  the  almost  uni- 
versal -infidelity  of  the  old  world,  and  the  consequent  deluge. 
The  Mosaic  dispensation  closed  with  the  formalism  and  semi- 
infidelity  of  the  Jews,  so  that  the  Son  of  Gotl  scarcely  found  faith 
on  the  earth.  The  present  Christian  dispensation  will  close  with 
the  battle  of  the  great  day  of  God  Almighty,  and  be  followed 
with  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  or  latter-day  glory.  It  is  a 
serious  question  with  those  awake  to  the  signs  of  the  times, 
whether  the  present  dispensation  will  not  also  close  with  a  flood 
of  infidelity  and  vice.  By  his  apostles,  Ciirist  gave  his  follow- 
ers some  intimations  that  it  will  thus  terminate.  In  several 
instances  they  speak  of  the  general  wickedness  of  the  "last  days" 
and  "  last  times,"  which  seems  most  evidently  to  denote  the 
closing  scenes  of  the  dispensation  upon  which  they  had  entered. 
Vide  2  Thess.  2  :  3-8.    2  Tim.  3  :   1-5.     2  Pet.  3  :  3.    1  John 
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Scripture,  to  confirm  this  view.   [See  77,  211,  752,  875.] 
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4Cf).  INFINITY 
inMv'r  JtT  '"  "'"  "'l'-*""  """  """«  ""'  ''"•-"  o"  into 

finity,  so  (loos  the  i)owor  of  thought. 

lb.   Though  God  is  infinite  to^us,  ho  is  comprehensible  and 
romprehendr'd  by  lunisclf.  ' 

^J.     Some  philosophers  Iiave  told  us  that  matter  is  infinitely 
ch..ble:  but  the  doctrine  of  absolute  infinities  is  infinitet 

470.  INFIUMITIES. 
Deride  not  any  man's  infirmities 

J^,  '"'  """  "''  ""'  °^'"'^'  ^^^•™^"-'  ^«  «"'^  common 

The  kindest  and  the  happiest  pair, 
Will  find  occasion  to  forbear, 
And  somothing,  every  day  they  live, 
To  pity,  and  perhaps  forgive, 
in.  INFLUENCE. 
Our  niimls  are  formed,  and  our  characters  modified 
JJ'  those  master-spirits,  who  survive  alike  the  attacks  of  e^y 
the  storms  of  persecution,  and  the  oblivious  efforts  of  time 

The  n,fluence  of  great  men  and  their  works  may  exiend 
'!"•  ugh  all  tuue,  and  even  down  the  cycles  of  eter^ 

All  moral  ben,gs  desire  influence,  in  proix,rtion  to  their  z.al 
'n  order  to  accomplish  their  desires  and  c-nds.  ' 

£d.    In  heaven,  where  influence  is  always  well  employed  it 
will  be  always  increasing.     Influenee  there;  will  be  gCf  ' 

Mankind  are  ordinarily  swayed  n.ore  by  superiority  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  qualities,  than  by  pomp,  power,  or'plentr. 
472.  INGRATITUDE. 
To  say  that  a  man  is  ungmteful,  is  to  say  aU  evil  of  him. 
Ingratitude  is  as  blind  as  it  is  base 

of  S'  r,5"?'"^'  fon-o^^perity  in  th.  morning  and  meridian 
cline;.elol;Sr"'^""  ''"''  "^""'  "^^"  ^"^"'^^  '"^'-^^ 


Roscoe. 


INJCniES. 

The  dinner  over,  away  go  the  guests. 
Sh.     Blow,  blow,  thou  winter-wind, 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind, 
As  man's  ingratitude : 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen. 
Because  thou  art  not  seen. 

Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 
Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 
That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot : 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 
As  friend  remember'd  not. 
Starft.     He  that  calls  a  man  ungrateful,  sums  up  all  the  evil 
that  a  man  can  be  guilty  of. 

Men  charge  Providence  for  sicknesse-,  but  forget  to  give 
credit  for  health. 

Is.  1 :  2.  Hear,  0  heavens,  and  give  ear,  O  earth ;  for  the 
Lord  hath  spoken :  I  have  nourished  and  brought  up  children, 
and  they  have  rebelled  against  me. 

173.  INJURIES,  ABUSES. 
The  injurer  never  forgives. 

The  injuries  we  do,  and  those  we  suffer,  are  seldom  weighed 
in  the  same  balance. 

Remembering  mid  avenging  an  injury,  is  often  more  hurtful 

to  us  than  receiving  it. 

Insults  —  it  is  man-like  to  resent  them,  —  Godliks  to  forgive 

them. 

The  noblest  remedy  for  injuries  is  oblivior;. 

FranhUn.  Christianity  commands  us  to  pass  by  injuries,— 
policy,  to  let  them  pass  by  us. 

Ed.  Before  resenting  or  avenging  an  injury,  let  time  enough 
lapse  to  reflect  upon  the  precious  opportunity  it  affords  to  aug- 
ment your  substantial  reputation  and  happiness,  —  by  returning 
good  for  evil,  and  thus  endeavoring  to  overtfbme  evil  with  good. 

lb.  'Tis  glorious  to  bear  iujuiies  and  abuses  in  silence,  or 
ad  virtue  enough  for  it. 
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474.  INSANITY. 
Em.    Lisanity  destroys  reason,  but  not  wit. 

QaemDeusvultperderc,pnusdement..t,_i.e.  Whom  Tnd 
intends  to  destroy,  he  first  infataates  ^ 

^/^     O  judgment,  ,hou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts 
And  men  Jiave  lost  their  reason. 

475.  INSENSIBILITY,  APATHY. 
Young.     All  feeling  of  futurity  benumb'd : 

All  godlike  passion  for  eternals  quench'd  • 
All  rehsh  of  realities  expired  - 
Renounced  all  correspondence  with  the  skies. 
Dismounted  every  great  and  glorious  aim  ; 
Imbruted  every  faculty  divine  ; 
Heart-buried  in  the  rubbish  of 'the  world 
it  IS  ..n  alarming  judgment,  to  be  «  oast  feeling." 
Sm  stupefies,  and  is  therefore  called  "  spiritual  death  " 
But  holiness  vivifies  the  whole  man 

^     476.  INSINUATIONS,  IMPLICATIONS,  ETC 

n   mischievous,  however  mild.    But  plain  and  faithfu  renrol^' 
to  he  face,  though  it  offend,  is  well  adapted  to  amend.       ' 

cbaiac^r""'  "   "'^"^'  "'"^'  ''  ^^^^  ^«  "-^  «'ain  a 

4.7.  INSOLVENCY,  BANKRUPTCY 

ana  certain,     ^e/.  Hence,  the  need  of  industry,  fruc^ality  and 
'oonomy,  to  avoid  insolvency.  '"oamy  and 

i;^'.     Insolvency  is  the  legitimate  child  of  avarice  ambition 

iTHm  t"  "'  ^^^^"^^  ^^"^"     ^--'  witl":^ 
n  '       •        ,"      ^''''"'  ^'•''^"•^g'-^^'^io"  than  calamity.    If  men^ 
oachmg  this  vortex,  do  not  "  tui.  away  their  heads,  2 
<l>eir  eyelids,  and  roll  awav  their  pv.baih  "  tLv  n-n-f      -       , 

23*  ' 
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Then    arises    the    struggle  between  integrity  and   presump- 
tion.    The  hitter  usually  prevails.     Then  follows  closer  con- 
cealment of  debts,  splendid  offei-s,  generous  promises  mi  time, 
and  zeal  to  collect  spoils  on  credit.     To  cover  the  ruse,  there 
must  be  a  good  deal  of  undei-selling,  or  selling  off  at  cost.     No 
matter  how  many  bona  fide  business  men  are  injured,  or  out- 
stripped, if  the  public  be  benefited  by  more  than  generous  sales 
and  purchases.   And  when  the  catastrophe  comes,  and  the  forty, 
fifty,  sixty,  seventy-five  or  more  per  centum  off  on  a  dollar  falls 
like  an  earthquake  upon  a  confiding  community,  the  blame  i.s 
all  cast  upon  unfortunate  and  untoward  circumstances.     If  laid 
at  the  right  door,  it  is  soon  forgotten,  provided  insolvent  persons 
or  companies  are  generous  enough  to  deliver  up  what  spoils 
they  have  not  wasted,  or  the  chief  part  of  them,  instead  of 
working  themselves  through  into  clandestine  affluence.     They 
may  soon  enter  the  coui-se  unshackled,  for  another  race.     And 
since  I  have  arrived  to  this  train  of  thought,  I  will  here  give 
railroad  and  canal  vorporations,  bridge,  boat,  and  other  building 
companies  and  contractors  a  few  hints  of  advice,  in  relation  to 
auccess.     Let  the  act  of  incorporation,  or  basis  of  combination. 
be  as  irresponsible  towards  the  public  as  possible,  and  the  more 
out  of  sight  the  better.     Then,  be  sure  to  puff  and  trumpet  the 
object  or  entei-prise,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  respect  to  its 
utility,  feasibility,  and  universal  advantage.    Ally  as  many  capi- 
talists and  great  men  to  the  enterprise  as  possible,  by  all  means, 
—  either  in  reality,  or  by  a  tbnure  which  they  can  cut  at  pleas- 
ure, —  so  as  to  have  the  advantag(i  of  their  influence.     Then. 
push  the  entei-prise  ;  pay  generously,  as  far  as  you  pay  at  all ; 
promise,  with  equal  or  greater  generosity  ;  apologize  plausibly 
for  delays  in  payment,  and  as  these  multiply,  let  promises  be- 
come more  confident  and  generous.   Believe  me,  you  will  always 
find  plenty  of  credulous  and  confiding  persons  in  the  cor:nni- 
nity  to  see  the  enterprise  cai-ried  through  successfully,  on  ipromh- 
9wy  itayments.     Then,  you  may  be  as  prudent,  non-committal. 
and  cold  as  you  please,  to  creditors,  while  the  enterprise  is  going 
through  bankruptcy,  and  the  irresponsible  wire-workers  are  dis- 
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solving  their  company,  transmitting  their  enterprise  to  others,  at 
a  sufficient  discount  to  become  par,  pocketing  the  splendid  profits 
of  the  chartered  enterprise,  and  being  off.  A  hint  to  the  wise 
IS  sufficient.     [See  207,  G80.] 

478.  INSTABILITY. 
Virtue  which  parleys,  will  soon  surrender. 
Spectator.     A  man  so  various  that  he  seem'd  to  be 

Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome 

Stiff  in  opinion,  always  m  the  wrong, 

Was  everything  by  starts,  and  nothing  long ! 

But  m  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon. 

Was  chymist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon. 

Then  aU  for  women,  painting,  rhyming,  drinking, 

Besides  ten  thousand  freaks,  that  died  in  thinking; 

Bless  d  madman,  who  could  every  hour  employ 

In  something  new  to  wish,  or  to  enjoy ! 

In  squand'ring  wealth  was  his  peculiar  art, 

Nothing  went  unrewarded  but  desert. 
Pope.   Some  have  at  first  for  wits,  then  poets  past, 

Turn'd  critics  next,  and  prov'd  plain  fools  at  last. 
£rn.    One  principal  reason  why  men  are  so  often  useless  is, 
hey  neglect  their  own  profession,  and  divide  and  shift  their  at- 
tenuon  among  a  multiplicity  of  objects  and  pursuits. 

M.  Pne«tleyansomer.sets  in  theology  and  ethics,  is  the  way 
to  buy  popular  notoriety.  Public  esteem  and  confidence,  ho^:! 
ever,  have  not  yet  become  quite  so  dog-cheap. 

479.  INSTINCT. 

Smith,  liev.  E.  There  are  modes  of  knowledge  enjoyed 
by  inferior  creatures,  which  are  mysterious  to  man.  Who  com- 
prehends tlie  thousand  curious  instincts  of  the  brute  ?    Who 

^^  t;'  " ''' '""' ''  "^"^ ''''  '^^""^^  ^'  -^-  «-t 

Who  r  ,       ,       T'  '"''  *''  *''«^'^'^^«  ™^^  burning  sands  ? 

>s  0,  the  httle  rock  just  rising  above  the  ocean  wave- while 
she  stretches  her  wings,  and  sees  a  new  horizon  npnn  tl,.  ,.„..„„ 

call  her;  yet  all  day  long  she  keep,  the  bearing  of  her  little 
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home,  and  turns  her  eyp  up  to  the  sun  to  see  how  time  is  mov- 
ing ;  and  as  her  shadow  lengthens  on  the  deep,  she  knows  her 
distance  well,  and  for  a  hundred  '«agues,  she  flies  over  the  path- 
less billows,  straight  to  her  well-known  bod  ?  Who  can  tell  the 
chart  by  which  she  moves,  the  way-marks  which  direct  her,  or 
the  strange  attraction  which  draws  her  surely  to  her  downy 
liome  ? 

Ed.   The  instinct  of  animals  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  intui- 
/ivo  in  man,  thougli  the  latter  grasps  different  objects. 
480.  INSTITUTIONS,  RELIGIOUS. 

Em.  The  open  enemies  of  the  Gospel  point  their  enmity 
trd  opposition  directly  against  instituted  duties  and  Divine  ordi- 
nances. These  tliey  view  as  the  bulwarks  of  Christianity,  and 
confidently  imagine,  that  if  they  can  demolish  these,  they  can 
entirely  destroy  the  religion  of  the  Gospel.  They  accordingly 
point  their  heaviest  artillery  against  the  Sabbath,  against  public 
worship,  and  against  the  sacraments.  Infidels  and  errorists  are 
wise  to  do  evil,  and  judge  very  correctly,  that  if  they  can  only 
lead  Christians  to  disbelieve  and  set  aside  the  Sabbath,  they  can 
easily  be  induced  to  set  aside  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  a 
standing  nistry,  and  all  Divine  ordinances.  When  these  are 
all  set  aside,  all  revealed  religion  must  follow,  and  nothing  re- 
main but  Deism  aniJ  atheism.  This  was  the  systematic  cour>e 
which  the  French  philosophers  and  infidels  pursued,  to  exter- 
minate Christianity.  They  abolished  the  first-day  Sabbath,  and 
substituted  every  tenth  day  for  amusements,  diversions,  and 
profligacy,  instead  ot  a  day  of  religious  devotion  and  public  wor- 
ship. And  wlien  they  had  abolished  the  Sabbath,  they  had  no 
occasion  for  ministers,  nor  fuiy  religious  services,  nor  for  any 
religion  at  all.  The  same  means  will  produce  the  same  efiects. 
Only  let  the  Sabbath  be  abolished  in  any  Christian  country,  and 
it  will  subvert  all  Christian  ordinances,  and  consequently  Chris- 
tianity itself.  How  alarming  are  the  present  signs  of  IJKi  times? 
Every  engine  is  set  at  work  to  destroy  the  sanctity  and  obliga- 
tion of  the  Sabbath.  Never,  in  this  land,  did  it  more  concern 
Christians  to  *be  watchful,  and  strengthen  the  things  that  reniain 
and  are  ready  to  die.'     It  becomes  churches  to  stand  orect, 


low  time  is  mov- 
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to  stand  erect, 
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wl.en  the  enemy  is  coming  in  like  a  flood,  ana  spreading  errors 

4G1.  INSTRUCTION 
Cicero.  The  wise  are  instructed  by  reason,  ordinary  minds  by 
exf^nence;  the  stupid  by  necessity ;  and  brutes,  by  instinct 

/'frV.''""'  '"'"'  '""  '''''  refuse  instruction. 
M  Nor  have  those  escaped  these  evils  who  ,ave  instruction, 
w  en  mmgled  w.th  the  proper  reproof,  admonition,  and  warning. 
Those  who  refuse  mstruction,  will  abuse  faithful  instructors. 

i^.  It  ha.  been  said,  that  the  g,-eat  object  of  the  moral  teacher 
IS  not  to  mform,  but  to  persuade.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not 
jt  IS  a  desideratum  with  every  wise  and  faithful  teacher,  to  hide 
Inmse  f,  whde  he  teaches  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  of  i-eligion, 
and  of  morals;  and  let- the  heart  of  God,  and  the  intrLic 
moral  power  of  his  truth  do  the  persuading. 

482   INSTRUCTION,  BEFORE  IMPRESSION. 
£m.  The  understanding  is  the  inlet  to  the  other  powers  of 
hemmd     ^0  objects  or  truths  can  impress  the  mind,  unless 
ey  .^-e  hrst  perce.ved  by  the  understanding.  The  wise  ;reach- 
er,  therefore   w,U  address  the  understanding  before  the  con- 
science; and  the  conscience  before  the  heart.   This  is  the  order 
of  nature  ;  an.'  this  order  must  be  observed,  to  make  the  deep- 
est nnpress.on  on  the  human  mind.    When  the  understanding 
.s  informed,  and  the  conscience  awakened,  then  the  affection^ 
my  be  raised  as  high  as  possible.     There  is  no  danger  of  rais- 
g  the  affections  too  high,  by  the  exhibition  of  truth,  thou^^h 
01.  ,s  nothing  else  that  can  raise  them  higher.     Instruction 
s    uld  always  go  before  declamation.     It  can  answer  no  valu- 
able  purpose  to  inflame  the  passions,  before  light  is  thrown  into 
J.  understanding  and  conscience;   but  rather  serve,  on  the 
he  hand,  to  produce  the  most  fatal  effects.     Many  souls,  no 
u  t  have  been  destroyed  by  this  mode  of  preaching.     To 
nu.e  the  fears,  and  then  the  hopes  of  sinners,  without  exhibiting 
a  proper  portion  of  Divine  truth,  only  serves  to  make  them  h,J 
Jon  the  sand,  and  to  till  them  with  a  momentary  joy,  which 
must  end  in  everlasting  sorrow.  ^    ^ 
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Tho.  Wins.  A  preacher  who  is  wise,  will  deliver  his  ser- 
mons in  a  manner  best  suited  to  eonvey  truth  to  the  minds  of 
his  hearers.  The  mind  and  heart  are  easily  diverted  from  the 
objects  which  arc  placed  before  us  by  the  light  of  truth.  From 
these  objects  uiaukiud  are  naturally  inclined  to  withdraw  their 
attention  and  affections.  If  they  can  prevent  the  conviction  and 
reception  of  the  truth,  they  will  do  it.  And  they  can  do  it, 
whenever  the  preacher  in  the  delivery  of  his  sermons  departs 
from  a  rational  and  natural  expres.sion  of  his  sentiments. 

FA.  It  is  often  said  of  Christ,  that  he  tamjid  the  peoph;.  We 
also  read,  "  And  moreover,  because  the  preacher  was  wise,  lie 
taught  the  people  hioivkdrje."  Instruction  is  before  declamation 
in  the  order  of  all  good  examples  of  teaching.  The  great  busi- 
ness of  the  moral  teacher,  therefore,  is  to  make  the  best  liioral 
impressions,  and  excite  the  best  feelings,  by  giving  the  clearest, 
fullest,  and  most  valuable  instruction  in  righteousness. 
483.  INSUBORDINATION,  JUVENILE. 
Wecls.     It  is  the  children's  day. 

iV.  E.  PuritcDU  Among  the  various  kinds  of  degeneracy 
which  mark  the  times  in  which  we  live,  there  is  perhaps  none 
more  obvious  in  its  character,  or  more  melancholy  in  it.s 
prospective  results,  than  family  insubordination.  I  can  well 
remember,  —  and  I  am  not  very  old,  —  when  the  parents  were 
not  only  in  fact  the  head  of  the  family,  but  were  generally  so 
regarded  by  thi;  children.  But  now,  by  some  strange  process, 
this  arrangement  is,  in  many  cases,  reversed,  —  the  children 
ruling,  and  the  parents  rendering  due  obedience.  I  c;m  also 
remember  when  nobody  thought  of  doubting  the  wisdom  of  Sol- 
omon's dh-eetions  in  respect  to  the  management  and  discipline 
of  the  young ;  but  I  have  known  many  of  late,  who  deem  boili 
his  prece2>ts  and  his  practice  in  this  respect,  inhuman  and  br.r 
barous.  Insubordination  in  the  family  is  not  only  a  growini; 
evil ;  it  is  also  a  serious  one.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  argue 
this  point  with  tho>(i  of  us  who  were  taught  long  bcfoix'  v.e 
could  read  the  story  of  Eli  and  his  profligate  sons,  if  we  believe 
the  inspired  record  But  wc  need  not  go  to  the  V-.M-.'.  to  demon- 
strate the  disastrous  consequences  of    parental  unfaitlifiilnc-> 
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and  filial  impiety.     If  tUe  history  of  ,l,e  world,  n„d  the  course 
of  (.oris  provunu-e  o.tabhM.es  one  prinoiplo  ,noro  firn.ly  tlnn 

interests  of  the  n,d.vulual,  or  the  com.nuni.y.  there  is  no  suz^r 
wny  of  br.ng.ng  run.  upon  society,  i„  all  its  highest  interest, 
than  for  parents  to  leave  their  <.hildren  to  followlheir  ow    w  y-' 
ward  and  unrestraine.i  inelinalions.  ^ 

484.  INTEGRITY. 

Integrity  is  the  first  step  to  true  greatness. 

^rf.    Integrity- what  men  love  to  praise,  and  hate  to  prac 

.e.    Moses,  Samu.^1,  Daniel,  and  especially  Christ,  found  that 

It  cost  immense  self-denial  to  maintain  it  in  high  ;iaces  •  a  d 

.n  all  places,  it  is  liable  to  persecution.     Its  e°nd,  ho  veVer   ' 

always  glonous.     The  universe  will  yet  do  it  homage.     [See 

485.  INTELLECT,  TALENT 
Bosco.     Everything  connected  with  intellect  is  permanent. 
Ejn.     Do  n  t  despair  of  a  student,  if  he  has  one  clear  idea. 

[8^58^12^"'  ^^'^"'  ^"'  ^^^"^"^^'"^^  -^^-'"-^"  -t." 
48G.  INTEMPERANCE. 

f!!  ^7' .  J'"'  ''  '''  '"''"•'"^' '  ^'''  ^  ^"'^" J'  th«"  an  enemy. 

Mvards,  (lyron).     The  drunkard,  says  Seneca,  is  a  volun- 
tai  V  madman.     Some  one  has  added,  a  necessary  luol. 

intemperance,  the  maelstrom  of  human  life. 

When  the  wine  is  in,  the  wit  and  wisdom  are  out. 

i^h.    ^\hat  's  a  drunken  n,an  like  ?     Like  a  drown'd  man,  a 

^  ool,  and  a  madman  :  one  draught  above  heat  makes  him  a  fool  • 

I  ''^e  second  mads  him ;  and  a  third  drowns  him. 

j     lb.    DrinUng:    I  could  well  wish   couitesy  would  invent 

«)me  other  custom  of  entertainment.     Ed.  What  courtesy  failed 

7' f '^«»^thropy  and  the  "Maine  Law"  are  accomplishin-.. 
I     Addxson.     Wine  heightens  indifference  into  love,  love  Into 
|J^«iousy,  and  jealousy  into  madness.     It  often  turns  the  good- 
M'iitiired  man  into  an  idiot,  and  the  choleric  into  an  o=caacin 
I  Ji  gnes  bitterness  to  resentment,  it  makes  vanity  insupportable,' 
«nd  displays  every  little  spot  of  the  soul  in  its  utmost  deformity. 
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Lucretius.  When  fumes  of  wine  do  once  tlie  brain  possess, 
Then  follows  straight  an  indisposedness 
Throughout ;  the  legs  so  fettered  in  that  case, 
They  cannot  with  their  reeling  trunk  keep  pace. 
The  tongue  trips,  mind  droops,  eyes  stand  full  of  water, 
Noise,  hiccough,  brawls,  and  quarrels  follow  after. 
Dire  was  his  thoughts,  who  first  in  poison  steep'd 
The  weapon  form'd  for  slaughter  —  direr  his, 
And  worthier  of  damnation,  who  instill'd 
The  mortal  venom  in  the  social  cup. 
To  fill  the  veins  with  death  instead  of  life. 
Em.    There  is  no  vice  in  nature,  more  debasing  and  destruc- 
tive to  men,  than  intemperance.     It  robs  them  of  their  reason, 
reputation,  and  interest.     It  renders  them  unfit  for  human 
society.     It  degrades  them  below  the  beasts  that  perish,  and 
justly  exposes  them  to  universal  odium  and  contempt. 

Intemperance  produ  s  diseases,  stupefies  the  senses,  brutifies 
the  mind,  and  thus  maKes  universal  havoc. 

Solomon.  Wine  is  a  mocker;  strong  drink  is  raging;  and 
whosoever  is  deceived  thereby,  is  not  wise. 

Bacchus  has  destroyed  more  men  than  Neptune. 
Drunkenness  turns  the  body  into  a  hospital. 
Jefferson.     The   habit  of  using  ardent  spirits,  by  men  in 
office,  has  occasioned   more  injury  to  the  public,  and  more 
trouble  to  me,  than  all  other  causes.     And  were  I  to  commence 
my  administration  again,  the  first  question  I  would  ask,  respect- 
ing a  candidate  for  office,  would  bo.  Does  he  use  ardent  spirits? 
Intemperate  families  usually  run  out,  the  second  or  third 
generation,  or  become  idiots  or  insane. 

Dodsley.  Death,  having  occasion  to  choose  a  prime  minister. 
once  summoned  his  illustrious  courtiers,  and  allowed  them  to 
present  their  claims  for  the  office.  Fever  flushed  his  cheeks; 
Palsy  shook  all  his  limbs ;  Dropsy  inflated  his  carcass ;  Gout 
racked  his  joints  ;  while  Asthma  half  strangled  himself.  Sioiie 
and  Cholic  pleaded  their  violence  ;  Plague,  his  sudden  destnic- 
tions;  and  Consumption  pleaded  his  certainty.  Tiun  '>.-- 
War,  with  stern  confidence,  alhuling  to  his  many  thousands  at 
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.-u'"-^'-  I;'»st  came  Intempevanco,  P.-Mvitli  a  face  like  lire 
.hon  od,  G.vo  way,  ye  sickly,  ferocio.  band  of  pretender  to 
theola.n.of  this  office.  An.  I  „ot  your  parent'  Doe  „ 
sagacity  trace  your  origin  to  n.e  ?  My  operations  celin. 
whence  your  power?  The  grisly  n.onarch  here  gave '2 
of  appro  at,on  and  placed  Iniemj^eranee  at  Us  rig\t  h  nd  1 
his  favorite  and  prime-minister 

(Jrosl.j,rn  1840      Twenty-fi've  millions  of  bushels  of  grain 
are  annually  distilled  in  the  United  States,  besides  much  Tne 
potatoes,  apples,  etc.  ' 

The  estimates  of  Judn-e  Cmnoh  r>f  w^  i  •     .  ,    „ 

ler  of  Alhnnv  h      .    r  '  as^'ington,  and  of  But- 

ei,  of  Albany,  by  wlncli  it  appeared  that  intemperance  costs  us, 
annua  1,-,  more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  dollL,  first  brougl 
the  nation  to  its  senses.  "^uugnt 

487.  INTENTIONS. 

Good  intentions  will  not  justify  evil  actions. 

Good  intentions  are  more  plentiful  than  good  actions. 

Most  people  intend,  some  time  or  other,  to  accomplish  som« 
gre.Uln.y  o.  o.h.,  but  usually  fail,  some  'how  or  oTht 
Jd.     Good  intentions  are  very  mortal  things.     Like  very 
mellow  and  choice  fruit,  they  are  difficult  to  keep  ^ 

188   INTERPRETATION  OF  SCRIPTURE. 
JV/ute     Common  sense  is  the  fundamental  rule  by  -yhich  to 
interpret  Scripture.  ^  ^ 

mUams,  T     The  holiness  and  sovereignty  of  God,  and  the 

.nfulness  and  dependence  of  man,  which  maybe  s  en   and 

own,  independently  of  the   Scriptures,  and  which    v  11  be 

known  a.K  felt,  with  increasing  certainty,  by  every  person  of  a 

pmapk.,  by  which  a  wise  preacher  will  study  and  explain  the 

an  ft  /''""^  '"■'  "'"""^  «elf-evident  truths,  respecting  God 
"d  du  les  towards  him,  which  are  seen  intuitively,  or\hrch 

r^?:;^!!:;^^"f^^^---^e,  by  which  thX;::: 

,.   .    "■ ;    '"'=''  "■-■  "'tcrpreted,  m  order  to  get  a  just  view  of 

tl'eir  meaning.     [See  317.]  » just  view  ot 
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48i).  INTOLERANCE. 

Sjjring.  Mountains  of  flame  have  ascended  to  liet.icn,  aud 
rivers  of  blood  have  been  ponred  upon  the  earth,  as  offeiings 
on  the  altar  of  a  malisnaut,  or  misguided  intolerance.  Jews 
Mohammedans,  Christians,  and  pagans,  have  all,  though  not 
always  with  the  same  ardor  and  phrensy,  been  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  involved  in  this  miserable  warfare.  Among  the 
Jews,  if  any  man  confessed  Christ,  he  was  '^  put  out  of  the  syna- 
gogue." Turn  to  thfe  Mohammedans,  we  have  the  same  melan- 
choly  picture.  Like  a  furious  torrent,  the  religion  of  the  false 
prophet  laid  waste  Asia,  Africa,  and  a  great  part  of  Europe 
*  »  *  The  law  which  condemned  heretics  to  the  flames, 
was  retained  by  the  Protestant  Churches  of  England,  during 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years.  And  long  after  Protestantism 
was  established  at  the  revolution  in  Scotland,  it  framed  the 
solemn  League  and  Covenant  for  the  extirpation  of  prelacy  by 
the  sword.  There  is  no  more  humbling  view,  than  that  which 
is  presented  by  this  single  feature  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 

m  T'>  ■  j-eligious  intolerance  of  the  consolidated,  nommal 
churches,  ii.-.  r.lways  been  tunied  against  the  true  religion  and 
its  d'^ffv  •.,  rither  than  against  false,  or  mainly  spurious  sys- 
tems- ih»-  .nfirming  a  cardinal  Chi-istian  trath,  that  the  car- 
nal mind  is  enmity  against  God,  and  not  subject  to  his  law. 
Thou-h  the  true  churches  of  Christ  have  occasionally  lallen 
into  the  error  of  cruel  intolerance,  in  their  manifold  declensions 
and  backslidings,  yet  Christ  condemned  all  sucli  intolerance  in 
his  followers.  This  cruel  intolerance  appeared  in  all  its  malig- 
nity in  the  advocates  of  Judaism,  the  capital  antagonise  ot 

Christianity. 

490.  INTUITION. 
Day.  Intuition  -  the  power  of  the  mind  to  decide  immediately 
respecting  self-evident  truths ;  a  faculty  which  is  common  to  aU 
mankind,''the  learned  and  the  unlearned.     (Will,  p.  121.) 

75.     There  can  be  nothing  in  the  word  of  God  opposed  to 
intuitive,  or  demonstrative  certainty. 

Job.     There  is  a  spirit  in  man  :  the  inspiration  of  the  Al- 
mighty givcth  them  understanding. 
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Lavater.   Intuiiion 
g!fl  a  mortal  can  receive  troni  ] 
Beatfie.     Common  sense  is  nature's  eift 


ii'avcn. 


But 


reason  is  an  ait. 


Pope.     And  rcasou  r 


In  this  'tis  (iod  direct 


use  o'er  instinct  as  vou  can, 


in  that,  'i  is  man. 


Em.     We  know  n)tu.fively,  that  the  objects  around  us  are 
realities,  and  not  mere  phantoms  and  aiipearauccs.     This  per- 
ception of  reality,  in  distinction  from  tlction,  is  derived  frorr- 
distinct  power  or  faculty  of  the  human  mind.     It    .s  a  cu, 
of  having  an  intuitive  view  of  truth,  without  a  train  of  reason- 
nig  or  reflection.     If  we  were  not  endued  with  this  sense  of 
truth,  no  arguments  could  convince  us  of  the  real  existence  of 
external  objects.     This  is  a  proper  check  to  the  power  of  ima..- 
niation,  without  which  it  would  run  wild,  and  hivolve  us  Fn 
error,  delusion,  and  misery. 

Ih.  Our  idea  of  cause  and  efleet  is  as  clear  and  distinct  as 
our  Idea  of  heat  and  cold,  and  is  as  truly  correspondent  to  an 
original  impression. 

A  We  intuitively  know  that  there  is  no  virtue  or  moral 
cx.oUence  in  selfishness,  which  is  tlie  root  and  source  of  all 
natural  and  moral  evil.  And  we  as  intuitively  know,  that  there 
«  no  virtue  or  moral  excellence  in  happiness,  which  is  common 
to  all  irrational,  as  well  as  rational  creatures. 

Paul  These  having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves, 
which  show  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts. 

Boxcen.  The  moral  law  in  the  Creast  of  man,  is  merely  a 
revelation  of  the  character  of  the  Creator.  It  images  to  us  the 
perfections  of  him  from  whom  we  received  it.  We  thus  obtain 
tlie  idt..  of  God's  nature.     [See  137.] 

491.  INTUITION,  PRIOR  TO  REASONING. 
}]'oods.  The  moral  evidence  of  the  being  of  God  is  very 
s..nple  and  direct,  and  the  belief  arising  from  it  generally  pre- 
cedes any  particular  eflTort  of  the  intellect  to  frame  a  specula- 
t.ve  argument.  ^^  It  is  an  established  flict,"  says  Knapp,  "that 
all  who  believe  in  the  Divine  existence,  are  convinced  of  it 
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before  they  come  to  the  knowledge  of  any  theoretie  argument 
by  which  it  might  be  proved."     (1,  p.  204.) 

A  Inritructioa  on  intellectual  subjects  does  not  originate 
the  first  intellectual  acts,  but  presupposes  them,  refers  to  them, 
and  makes  use  of  thorn.  The  same  is  true  of  moral  instruction. 
It  does  not  originate  the  first  moral  emotions,  nor  communicate 
the  first  moral  perceptions;  but  evidently  proceeds  on  the 
supposition,  that  they  have  already  begun  to  exist.  We  cannot 
prove  that  a  little  child  has  no  moral  emotions,  because  he  is 
incapable  of  receiving  instruction  from  human  teachers.  He 
has  not  yet  learned  the  meaning  of  words  and  other  signn, 
which  must  be  used  by  teachers  as  the  means  of  giving  instruc- 
tion. But  his  mind  may  be  capable  of  perceptions  and  moral 
emotions  ;  and  as  these  perceptions  are  the  incipient  elements  of 
knowledge,  the  moral  emolion3  attending  them  are  the  incipient 
elements  of  moral  character.     (2,  p.  308.) 

492.  INTUITION  IN  EARLY  INFANCY. 

Ed.  We  may  justly  conclude  that  intuitive  knowledge  com- 
mences at  birth.  We  can  conceive  no  other  knowledge  so 
suited  to  the  infant  state.  As  soon  as  "  there  is  a  spirit  in  nan, 
the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  them  understanding,"  to 
the  extent  he  pleases.  He  can  write  the  intuitive  knowledge 
of  himself  and  his  law  upon  the  heart  of  a  new-bom  infant, 
without  subjecting  the  feeble  intellect  to  any  special  or  impro- 
bable effort.  And  if  God  does  give  new-born  infants  an  intuitive 
view  or  impression  of  any  truths,  objects,  or  beings,  we  may 
justly  conclude  that  he  gives  them  a  view  of  his  owrf  existence 
and  perfections,  as  the  basis  of  their  original  accountableness. 
If  there  is  an  obvious  first  truth,  it  is  and  must  be  the  fact  that 
God  is  —  that  there  is  a  glorious  First  Cause  of  all  things,  pos- 
sessing all  conceivable  perfections  and  prerogatives.  An  intivnt 
can  discover  this  fact  by  intuition,  at  least  as  early  as  he  can 
know  his  own  existence  by  his  senses.  The  first  juvenile  in- 
quiries usually  respect  cause  and  effect,  which  indicates  a  very 
early  view  or  impression  of  the  li'irst  Cause  of  all  things.  Onr 
original  intuitive  knowledge  and  impressions  may  be  lost  sight  of, 


lieoretic  argument 
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Z^y  ''t::^'  ''!''''^''^':^y  —  or  subsequent  .cal 
?       \  n  ''  ""  ''''^'"^'^  ^'^^^t  intuition  is  not  con- 

neeted  w.h   he  ongin  of  our  ideas,  and  is  not  the  earliest  basL 
of  accountableness.     [See  46").] 

493.  JEALOUSY. 
''^^^-                                Trifles,  light  as  air. 

Are,  to  the  jealous,  confirmations  strong 

As  proofs  of  holy  writ. 
Jd    The  jealousy  of  King  Saul  toward  David  made  several 
mduMduals  and  famdies  wretched,  and  cost  the  nation  of  Israe 
much  expense,  and  some  blood.     Over  fourscore  sacred  person 
penshed  under  ,ts  rage,  which  continued  till  the  death  of  the 
nuserable  and  disobedient  first  king  of  the  Hebrews.    There  is 
perhaps,  not  a  more  striking  or  hateful  example  of  ungodly' 
jealousy  on  record.  "ngouiy 

494.  JEWS. 

.  i^"?f  V  '^'''^  *'''*''^  P«P"J^tion  of  the  Jews  throughout  the 
worid,  I  beheve  to  be  about  ten  millions.  Ud.  15  millions. 

J^d     There  are  yet  marvellous  things  to  be  effected  by  this 
remarkable  people.     God  has  not  kept  them  a  separate  people 
so  long,  for  nothing.    The  prophesies  of  their  return  to  Palestine 
are  numerous  and  remarkably  explicit,  and  the  event  seems  to 
be  hastenmg  to  its  accomplishment.    Their  predicted  conversion 
to  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  will  be  like  life  from  the  dead  to  Zion. 
Ihe  scenes  predicted  in  Ezekiel  and  other  prophets,  subsequent 
to  hen.  return,  will  shake  the  earth  to  its  centre.   This  dispersed 
and  down'-trodden  people  will  soon  become  a  conspicuous  nation 
whose  mfluence  will  be  great  again  upon  earth. 

495.  JOKING. 
Joking  often  loses  a  friend,  but  never  gains  an  enemy. 
Ed.  Joke-crackers  are  commonly  among  the  rattle-bmined  wits. 
M.   Jokmg  and  jesting  are  prejudicial  to  morals  and  manners. 
Ihey  devour  that  seriousness  which  is  so  friendly  to  virtue  and 
iisefulness. 

49C.  JOY,  JOYS,  JOLLITY. 

f  here  is  no  forbidden  joy  without  alloy. 
Ed.     Jollity  is  a  miserable  species  of  joyfulness. 
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Ed.     The  "joy  of  the  Lord  "  is  the  believer's  strength,  and 
will  soon  annihilate  all  other  joys. 
lb.    The  ungodly  have  merriment  only  —  believers  have  joys. 

497.  JUDGES. 
Ed.     When  public  judges  are  fools,  the  heavens  are  incensed 
against  the  land. 

lb.     The  office  of  judge  is  of  Divine  aBpointment,  but  judges 
are  too  often  self-appointed. 

lb.     All  judges  are  fools,  who  do  not  habitually  fear  the  final 
Judge  and  judgment. 

498.  JUDGMENT,  PENETRATION. 
Judf'ment  is  the  child  of  close  observation. 
Good  rules  cannot  supply  the  place  of  good  judgment.     Ed. 
Nor  good  axioms  and  maxims,  the  place  of  common  sense. 
Knowledge  is  the  treasure,  judgment  the  treasurer  of  a  wise  man. 
In  active  life,  penetration  and  judgment  are  more  valuable 
than  large  erudition. 

Hunter.     Wit  is  brushwood ;  judgment  is  timber.     The  first 
makes  the  brightest  flame,  the  other  the  most  lasting  heat. 
Ed.  United,  they  both  heat  and  illumine  to  admiration. 
Pope.     'Tis  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches,  none 

Go  just  alike,  but  each  believes  his  own. 
Sh.     O  Judgment !  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts, 

And  men  have  lost  their  reason. 
A  man's  judgment  of  others,  affords  him  a  good  index  oi 
judgment  of  him.     [See  836.] 

499.  JUDGMENTS. 
Cowper.    When  God  is  forgotten,  his   judgments  are  liis 
remembrancers. 

Ed.  Divine  judgments  are  phantoms  in  popular  faith,  but 
serious  things  in  human  experience,  and  infinitely  more  terrible 
still  in  Divine  threats  and  predictions  yet  undeveloped. 
500.  JUDGMENT  DAY. 
Ed.  During  time,  God  has  allowed  mankind  to  plead  their 
own  cause,  and  make  their  own  representations.  The  day  of 
judgment  will  be  Ms  time  to  be  heard.  Preparatory  to  thi; 
trial,  all  associations  nmong  creatures  will  bo  broken  up.    A 
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r.ow  area,  wul.out  the  present  obstructions  to  sight  and  sound, 
.il  be  prepared  to  receive  the  congregated  universe.     NobiHtv 
rail!.,  caste,  station,  and  all  tlie  fiivorltisms  of  weakh  and  power 
..11  pensh  w,lh  the  earth.     Antiquity  will  „o  longer  diminish; 
forgetiulness  no  longer  cover  faults  and  crimes.     Every  false 
standard  will  perish  in  the  final  eonllagra.ion,  and  the  standard 
of  eternal  truth  be  set  up  as  the  test  of  moral  character.     All 
truth,  all  facts,  will  then  be  disclosed,  that  the  final  decisions 
and  sentences  may  be  made  in  that  equity  that  can  never  be 
questioned.      All  the  circumstances  of  the  general  judgment 
are  designed  to  make  indelible  impressions.     The  suddenness 
«iti  which  ,t  is  to  burst  upon  an  unbelieving  and  mirthful 
world  -  the  confiagration  of  the  present  material  universe- 
the  appea:       e  of  the  Son  of  God,  with  his  angels,  in  the  cJouds 
of  heaven-  -the  congregation  of  all   rational  creatures,  and 
separation  of  the  righteous  and  wicked -the  complete  revela- 
tions  of  truth  and  facts  that  will  ensue -the  overwhelmin.. 
co„v,ct.ons  that  will  be  fastened  upon  every  guilty  conscienc: 
-and,  at  last,  the  final  decision  and  sentence  of  heaven,  that 
W.1  fix  the  eternal  state  of  the  just  and  unjust, -all  unite  to 
make  th.s  period  of  the  general  judgment  a  season  of  the  deepest 
interest  and  greatest  solemnity  conceivable.     T.at  what  are  our 
present  feeble  conceptions  of  it,  when  compared  with  the  scene 
itselr  I 

601.  JUDGMFJNT  DAY,  WHY  APPOINTED 

Bm.     The  great  day  is  called  "  the  day  of  the  reve^Uion  of 

tbe  nghteous  judgment  of  God."     The  design  of  it  is  to  dis- 

play  the  rectitude  of  God's  conduct  toward  both  the  happy  and 

the  nnserable,  or  to  make  it  appear  to  every  individual  person, 

that  he  has  not  only  treated  him  right,  but  that  he  has  treated 

every  other  rational  creature  in  the  universe  right.     It  is  only 

01.  tins  account,  that  we  can  see  the  necessity,  or  even  propriety 

ot  a  general  judgment.  God  can  make  every  person  see  and  feel 

hat  he  has  treated  him  right,  before  the  day  of  judgment;  but 

ne  cannot  make  every  person  know  and  see,  that  he  has  treated 

al  other  creatures  right,  without  culling  them  all  together,  and 

txlly  opening  his  conduct  toward  them,  and  their  conduct  toward 
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him  and  one  anotlicr.  And  since  this  will  be  the  business  of 
the  great  day.  it  is  necessary  that  every  intelligent  creature  in 
the  universe  should  be  actually  present  at  the  day  of  judgment. 

Ed.  The  general  judgment  is  the  place  fix(Ml  upon  for  in- 
delible impression.  The  eternal  progress  of  the  intelligent 
creation  depends  upon  the  impression  of  the  elementary  truth-! 
and  facts  of  religion.  The  reason  we  make  little  progress  here 
in  essential  knowledge,  is  because  we  liave  such  feeble  impres- 
sions of  truth  and  right,  beauty  and  deformity.  To  make  these 
impressions  clear  and  strong,  God  has  laid  the  best  conceivable 
plan  in  tlic  circumstances  of  the  day  of  judgment.  Every  prin- 
ciple of  the  Gospel  will  be  set  in  the  clearest  possible  light,  and 
the  brightness  of  truth  will  annihilate  the  darkness  and  delusion 
of  all  error.  This  will  be  of  unfathomable  consequence  to  in- 
telligent and  moral  creatures,  in  its  bearing  on  the  progress  of 
eternity.  The  facility  and  j-apidity  of  future  acquirements,  will 
essentially  depend  upon  the  accuracy  and^  strength  of  the  im- 
pressions made  during  the  day  of  judgment. 

502.  JUDGMENT,  x\N  ERA  OF  LIGHT. 

Ed.  Widi  all  its  solemnities,  the  righteous  may  truly  saj, 
"  My  soul  longeth,  yea  even  faintetli,"  lor  the  great  day.  It  is 
the  alma  mater  for  the  life  tliat  is  to  come  —  the  corrector  of  all 
errors,  the  umpire  of  all  disputes,  and  will  usher  in  the  pure  light 
of  the  Lox'd  and  of  heaven  upon  all  beings,  objects,  and  events. 
The  value  of  a  holy  and  happy  existence  will  be  increased  be- 
yond conception  by  the  light  and  disclosures  of  this  day.  The 
knowledge  of  earth  is  mere  infantile  vision,  Avhen  compared  with 
the  profound  intellectual  comprehension  that  will  result  from  its 
revelations.  The  Father  of  lights  knows  how  to  mtinifest  him- 
self—  the  eternal  Son  of  God  knows  how  to  teach  creatures 
knowledge  —  and  the  more  profound  and  complete  the  discove- 
ries of  creatures,  the  more  God  will  be  justified  and  glorified. 
The  vast  and  the  minute,  the  simple  and  the  complicated,  the 
plain  and  the  obscure  in  creation,  i:i'ovidence,  and  grace,  will  he 
alike  conspicuous.  The  progress,  achievements,  and  pretensions 
of  science,  are  the  mere  twilight  of  knowledge,  when  compared 
with  the  peifection  that  will  follow  the  great  dav. 
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Em.  Sucli  a  clear  and  full  oxhiMtu,,,  of  facts  will  clear  the 
innocent  and  condemn  the  guiit^-,  i,,  ,].,.  „,i„d.s  of  all  intellio-ent 
beings.  And  from  the  day  of  judgment  to  all  eternity,  every 
intelligent  being  will  possess  clear  light  respecting  himself,  hi. 
God,  and  his  fello^y  creatures.  This  will  giye  an  emphasis  to 
the  jovs  of  heayen  and  the  miseries  of  hell,  and  serve  as  bars 
and  bolts  to  sever  the  righteous  and  wicked,  to  interminable  ages. 
Tins  will  shut  fear  out  of  heaven,  and  hope  out  of  hell,  forever 
and  ever. 

503.  JUDGMENT,  INCOMPARABLY  SOLEMN. 
Young.     At  midnight,  when  mankind  are  wrapt  in  peace 
And  worldly  fancy  feeds  on  golden  dreams  ; 
To  give  more  dread  to  man's  most  dreadful  hour, 
Man,  starting  from  his  couch,  shall  sleep  no  more  ! 
The  day  is  broke,  which  never  more  shaU  close ! 
TeiTor  and  glory  join'd  in  their  extremes ! 
Our  God  in  grandeur,  and  our  world  on  fire  ! 
AH  nature  struggling  in  the  pangs  of  death ! 
I  see  the  Judge  enthroned  !  the  flaming  guard  I 
The  volume  opcn'd !  open'd  every  heart ! 
A  sunbeam  pointing  out  each  secret  thought! 
Great  day  of  dread,  decision,  and  despair^! 
At  thought  of  thee,  each  sublunary  wish 
Lets  go  its  eager  grasp,  and  drops  the  world  ; 
And  catches  at  each  reed  of  hope  in  heaven. 
Em.    In  solemnity  and  importance  the  day  of  judgment  will 
unspeakably  surpass  all  other  scenes  which  ever  have  taken 
P  ace,  or  ever  will  take  place,  in  time  or  etei-nitv.   Ac^^ordingly 
•he  Aposde,  with  peculiar  propriety  and  emphasis  calls  it  the 
^REAT  Day.    The  circumstances,  the  business,  and  the  conse- 
<l«onees  of  it,  will  all  unite  to  render  it  solemn  and  interesting 
beyond  the  present  conception  of  men  and  angels. 
504.  JUDGMENT  DAY  CERTAIN. 
Ed.    Truth  and  right,  innocence  and  piety,  for  centuries  and 
•llenaries,  have  looked  to  this  period  for  vindication  a.ninst 
^J|r  calu„,i  ^,rs,  and  God  will  surely  vindicate  them.^  ■jle 
Illustrate  his  own  wisdom,  goodness,  and  righteousness,  by 
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contrasting  them  Avith  all  the  folly  and  tlcoeit,  selfishness  and 
malevolence  in  the  universe.  He  will  illustrate,  in  the  saino 
way,  the  benevolence  he  has  caused  in  the  hearts  of  his  people. 
He  will  make  the  opposite  tendency  of  sin  and  holiness  appear. 
505.  JUDGMENT  WORTHY  OF  REGARD. 

Bd.  Why  should  we  regard  any  surveillance  and  tribunal 
except  the  eye  and  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  since  all  things  oIjc 
appear  as  nothing  and  vanity,  the  moment  the  day  of  judgment 
is  fairly  in  view. 

506.  JUMPING  AT  CONCLUSIONS. 

Multitudes  see,  without  observing. 

^d.  When  the  mind  jumps  at  its  conclusions,  without  ex- 
amination, the  conclusions  need  to  be  proved,  before  being 
trusted. 

Jb.    A  habit  of  jumping  at  conclusions  in  science,  resembles 
a  religion  of  mere  impressions,  and  is  a  very  mischievous  habit. 
507.  JURISPRUDENCE. 

Webster,  D.  The  law  is  made  to  protect  the  innocent,  by 
punishing  the  guilty. 

lb.  The  criminal  law  is  not  founded  in  a  principle  of  ven- 
geance. It  uses  evil,  only  as  the  means  of  preventing  greater  evil, 

3.  Whenever  a  jury,  through  whimsical  and  ill-founded 
scruples,  suffer  the  guilty  to  escape,  they  become  responsible 
for  the  augmented  danger  of  the  innocent. 

508.  JUSTICE. 

The  rapid  and  the  slow  are  seldom  just. 

JiJd.  When  sin  abounds,  and  justice  is  most  needed,  it  comes 
to  pass  that  she  is  commonly  maligned  as  impolitic  and  unjust. 
Then  expect  trouble  in  the  cabinet  and  country. 

Jb.  When  general  justice  is  denounced,  justice  between  man 
and  man  is  loosened  from  its  foundations. 

Adams,  J.  Q.  Justice,  as  defined  in  the  Institutes  of  Jus- 
tician,  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  as  it  is  felt  and 
understood  by  all  who  imderstand  human  relations  and  human 
rights,  is:  '  Constans  to  perpetua  voluntas,  jus  SUUM  cuique  tri- 
buere'— 'a  constant  and  perpetual  will  to  render  to  every  oy.r. 
that  which  is  his  own.' 
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Democnt'js.    It  is  JM.stirc  to  do  tIio:.c  thing,  which  ought  to  be 
ilune;  injustice,',  nut  to  do  thcin. 

Epicurus.     Justivo  gives  to  eveiy  on,-  according  to  his  due, 
and  provides  tliat  injury  be  done  tc  no  one.    [See  827.] 
o09.  JUSTICK,  A^INDICATIVE. 
Youny.     He  weeps !  —  the  falling  drop  puts  out  the  sun  ; 

He  sighs !  —  the  sigh  eartli's  deep  foundation  shakes. 
If  in  his  love  so  terrible,  what  then 
His  wcath  inflam'd?  his  tenderness  on  fire-^ 
Like  soft,  smooth  oil,  outblazing  other  fires  ? 
Em.    The  apostle  Paul  speaks  in  the  name  of  all  true  be- 
lievers, and  says  (Ileb.  12  :  29),  "  Our  God  is  a  consuming  fire." 
Tliough  the  Gospel  has  opened  a  way  in  which  God  ca°n  dis- 
play  his  mercy,  instead  of  his  justice,  towards  penitent  sinners, 
it  has  not  dispossessed  him  of  his  attribute  of  justice.     This  is 
still  an  essential  part  of  his  eharactei-,  and  renders  him  a  con- 
suming fire  to  all,  who  finally  reject  the  offers  of  his  grace. 
Vindicative  justice  is  an  amiable  perfection  of  the  true  God. 
A  being  of  perfect  goodness  must  be  a  being  of  vindicative 
justice.    "  God  is  love  ; "  and  his  benevolence  necessarily  dis- 
poses him  to  love  benevolence  in  all  his  creatures,  and  to  hate 
their  selfishness  or  malevolence.     But  if  he  necessarily  hates 
all  moral  evil,  then  he  must  necessarily  feel  disposed  to  punish 
It,  or  manifest  his  disapprobation  of  it,  by  inflicting  natural  evil, 
the  proper  punishment  of  it.     We  cannot  conceive  that  God 
should  love  holiness,  and  feel  disposed  to  reward  it  with  the 
tokens  of  his  favor,  —and  yet  not  hate  sin,  and  feel  disposed  to 
condemn  it  by  marks  of  his  displeasure.     In  this  light  God  re- 
presented his  character  to  Moses,  when  he  desired  to  see  his 
glory     So  Christ  and  his  apostles  have  represented  it. 

Ed.  Though  vindicative  justice  is  despised  and  denounced 
by  a  world  lying  in  wickedness,  all  those  who  will  ever  sing  the 
songs  of  heaven,  will  see  and  sing  the  greatness  of  the  olvine 
excellency  in  her  most  terrible  manifestations. 

lb'  Who  ever  read  the  account  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
proud  Ilauian,  that  was  not  constrained  to  admire  the  justice 
that  overook  him  ?     [See  604,  821 .] 
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.510.  KINDNESS. 
Kind.ioss  i;*  stroii;j;or  tlian  the  swonl. 

JVrns.,  T.  Clii-istian  kindiK'ss  coiisisLs  in  tlio.-o  friendly  afli'c- 
tions  and  services  which  mere  justice  does  not  demand,  nor  any 
])arlicuhir  engagement  require. 

Wise  sayings  often  full  upon  barren  ground,  but  a  kind  word 
is  seldom  thrown  away. 

He  who  is  accustomed  to  do  kindnesses,  always  finds  tlnin 
when  in  need. 

Ed.  Little  kinlnesses  are  great  ones.  Tliey  drive  aw;iv 
sadness,  and  cheer  up  the  soul  beyond  all  common  apprehension. 
They  l>ecome  sources  of  great  intluenco  over  othei's,  vhich  may 
be  used  for  important  jjurpotes.  When  such  kindnesses  are 
administered  in  times  of  need,  distress,  danger,  and  difRculty, 
they  are  still  more  likely  to  be  remembered  with  gratitude. 
Parents  should  be  as  much  concerned  to  make  their  children 
kind,  gentle,  obliging,  and  respectful  to  all  others  around,  as  to 
provide  for  them  a  common  education  in  needful  knowledge. 

Jh.  A  kind  word,  in  return  for  an  unkind  one,  is  kindness 
that  is  felt. 

Ih.  The  Father  of  mercies  is  kind  to  the  evil  and  the  un- 
thankful ;  bears  and  forbears  long ;  and  multiplies  his  absolute  fa- 
vors to  a  marvellous  extent.  He  suffers  his  kindness  to  be  very 
long  and  very  widely  abused,  before  he  vindicates.  In  this  kind- 
ness we  all  share  very  extensively  every  day,  hour,  and  moment, 
— which  lays  us  all  under  great  and  solemn  obligations  to  abound 
in  all  needful  kindnesses  to  the  needy  and  suffering  around  ii?, 
—  to  serve  one  another,  and  "let  good  favors  go  round,"  as 
Franklin  expressed  it.     [See  394.] 

511.  KINGDOM,  KINGDOMS. 
Ed.     The  devil  claims  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world ;  but  tlio 
kingdom  of  Christ,  when  denoted  by  its  own  distinctive  features 
he  never  does  or  can  claim,  with  his  present  feelings. 

lb.     Kingdom  of  God  —  the  only  absolute  monarchy  that  is 
free  from  despotism. 

lb.     The  kingdom  of  God  is  so  completely  above  all  oilier 
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kingdoms,  that  the  lords,  commons,  an.l  abjects  of  all  other 
k.nsdom8  are  the  instruments  a„d  .ul.j..e,s  of  the  Most  Ili-^h 
God,-in  the  most  coniprelio.isive  sense  coneeivabh;. 
612.  KNAVERY. 

Honest  men  .ux.  easily  bound,  but  you  cannot  bin.l  a  knave. 

Ihere  ,s  notlun-.  so  like  an  luHH-st  man,  as  an  artful  knave. 

M.     Mndi  of  the  worlds  l.nn...ty  is  latent  knavery. 

Take  hoed  of  aii  ox  before,  an  ass  behind,  and  a  knave  on  M 
sides. 

It  indicates  knavery  to  boast  of  extraordinary  honesty.  fGOO  1 

513.  KNOCKIXGS,  Sl'IllITUAL. 
31    Tl,cse  knockin^r,  have  kno.-ked  some  pretty  .tron-r,  but 
visionary  minds,  from  the  balance  of  reason.     They  are  indeed 
a  veiy  wonderful  phenomena,  combining  mesmeric  and  other 
influences,  which  have  bewitched  many  in  past  ages,  as  well  as 
the  present,  but  which  the  progress  of  science  may  soon  divest 
of  their  power  to  impose.     As  pretended  cora.riunications  from 
our  departed  friends,  these  delusive  manifestations  are  contrary 
to  the  parable  of  the  Rich  man  and  Lazarus,  and  other  scripture 
testimony,  and  ought  to  be  treated  as  beneath  contempt  by  all 
those  who  have  any  other  use  for  their  scorn.     We  have  better 
use  for  our  admiration  than  to  wonder  and  run  after  such  beasts 
that  occasionally  arise  from  the  bottomless  pit.     All  such  mis- 
erable  pretensions  to  the  heavenly  in  time  j.ast,  have  turne<l 
out  to  Ik,  the  humbugs  of  those  who  are  earthly,  sensual,  and 
Jlevihsh,  and  for  persons  of  any  respectability,  to  give  them  the 
least  countenance  at  this  late  day,  is  more  marvellous  than  the  im- 
position  itself.  It  is  high  time  all  Christian  minister,   and  friends 
of  science  and  morals,  set  their  faces  like  a  flint  «  a.nst  all  such 
miserable  delusions  and  pretensions;    and  make  all  those  who 
have  ttie  mark  of  the  boast  in  their  foreheads,  or  his  wond.r  in 
thei.-  mmds,  to  feel  thdr  sharpest  rebukes.     It  is  a  duty  we  owe 
to  common  dignity  and  decency,  to  give  no  quarter  to  such  low 
aJid  bewitching  buffoonery. 

-      ,  ^  614-  KNOWLEDGE. 

■knowledge  is  power. 

<^r.  Pr.    The  more  we  study,  the  less  we  know. 
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Gr.  Pr.     Tliou  mny'st  of  double  ignorance  boasty 
Wlio  know'st  not  that  tlioii  notbiiig  kuow'st. 
The  pride  ol'innn  in  wiiat  he  iinows, 
Keep.s  lessening,  a:*  his  knowledge  grows. 
Why  is  knowledge  like  a  river  ?  JJeeause  the  stiller  it  is,  the 
dep[)er  it  riiiis. 

Cowpcr.    Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  htw  learn'd  so  much ; 

Wisdom  is  humble,  that  he  knows  no  more. 
WhelpJpy.  Knowledge,  like  the  light  ol' heaven,  is  free,  pure, 
pleasant,  and  exhaustlcss.  It  invites  to  possession,  but  admits 
no  preemption,  no  rights  exclusive,  no  monopoly.  It  is  not  like 
wealth,  of  which  one  may  deprive  another  —  like  honor,  which 
the  breath  of  envy  may  blast  —  like  jjower,  which  superior 
power  may  overcome.  The  understanding  being  formed  to  ac- 
quire and  treasure  up  knowledge,  is  thereby  made  capable  of 
endless  enlargement,  and  the  objects  of  knowledge  are  ex- 
tended through  infinite  space  and  eternal  duration.  *  *  * 
The  fields  of  truth  are  wide  ;  they  smile  in  perp<;tual  verdure; 
are  covered  with  ever-blooming  flower?,  and  lightened  with 
eternal  glory.  They  invite,  solicit,  and  allure  the  immortal 
mind's  most  noble  powers  to  explore  them  —  to  begin  that 
exalted  and  delightful  employment  which  shall  never  end. 

Ed.  Knowledge  is  invaluable,  because  progression  increpses 
its  perfection  and  value. 

Penn.  Who  has  more  knowledge  than  judgment,  is  made 
for  the  use  of  others,  rather  than  for  his  own. 

Sprat.  'T  is  the  property  of  all  true  knowledge,  especially 
spiritual,  to  enlarge  the  soul  by  filling  it ;  to  enlarge  it  without 
swelling  it ;  to  make  it  more  capable,  and  more  earnest  to 
know,  the  more  it  knows. 

A  knowledge  of  the  world  is  our  defence  against  the  liar,  and 
a  knowledge  of  ourselves  against  the  flatterer. 

Knowledge  may  slumber  in  the  menory,  but  it  never  dies. 
What  light  and  siglit  are,  in  the  visible  world,  truth  and 
knowledge  are,  in  the  world  of  intelligences. 

Those  who  know  everything  in  general,  know  nothing  in 
particular. 
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lie  stiller  it  is,  the 


udgraent,  is  made 


iinst  the  liar,  and 


Knowledge  and  virh,o  are  the  pillars  of  State -the  true 
basis  of  liberty  and  lmppi„,.ss. 

Ed     AVIiy  i.s  the  knowledge  of  some  persons  like  money 
taken  from  the  I,ank  >     Beeause  it  is  received  upon  trust  wUh 
out  exurnination.  ^  '  "^*'"" 

J^^^  Knowledge  can  be  either  acquired,  or  imparted,  to  ad- 
Knowledge  must  be  acquired  gradually. 
Crates     One  part  of  knowledge  consists  in  being  ignorant 

of  such  things  as  are  not  worthy  to  bo  known 

J..ou^edge  is  the  treasure  of  a  wise  man,  but  judgment  the 

i     sine  the  great  le.son  it  teaches  is  the  extent  of  our  i-niorance. 
I     and  the  hmits  of  our  faculties  and  acquirements.  ^  ^ 

It  IS  hard  to  acquire  knowledge,  harder  to  retain  it,  still  more 

ptdof  U.'      '  "''  ''■"'"'""''  '''''^''^  ^"'-^  '-  be 
It  is  good  to  know  much,  better  to  make  good  use  of  what 

you  know,  best  of  all,  not  to  be  proud  of  either. 
Knowledge  cannot  be  ours,  until  we  have  appropriated  it  by 

some  mental  operation.  ^  ^    V  "  "^ 

Johnson,  Dr.  S.     If  no  use  be  made  of  the  labors  of  past 
ag..  the  world  must  always  remain  in  the  infancy  of  knoU- 

The  greater  our  circle  of  knowled.      he  greater  the  horizon 
ofignorance  that  bounds  it. 
M    That  knowledge,  which  is  composed  partly  of  uncer- 

'"■It  0.  hypotheses,  or  assumptions,  fancies,  feelin-s,  and  va^ue 

Ja::i;:'°:/' """  "°"""«>"»'—  d°  -^  .each  .he 

Bp  Butler  compared  his  k„„wleclgc  to  a  p„i,„ ,  New.on  hi., 
«U.er  Greeks  rcpr  senled  theirs  a.  nothing.    And  if  we  cooi- 
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pare  the  highest  present  human  attainments,  with  what  is  yet  to 
be  known,  they  are,  indeed,  as  nothing  and  vanity,  but  still  im- 
portant as  a  prehide  of  what  is  in  store  for  progressive  minds. 

JEm.  We  are,  in  tlie  present  state,  totally  unacquainted  with 
the  maturity  of  human  nature.  "We  have  never  seen  any  mind 
brought  to  its  natuniJ  or  moml  perfection.  But  those  who  die 
in  the  Lord,  will  immediately  find  their  own  perfection,  and  tbo 
perfection  of  others  who  arrived  before  them  to  the  mansions  of 
the  blessed.  And  when  they  have  come  to  the  perfection  of 
their  nature,  and  all  their  natural  excellencies  are  adorned  with 
the  beauty  of  holiness,  how  glorious  must  they  appear !  How 
happy  must  they  be !  What  rapid  advances  must  they  make 
in  Divine  knowledge  and  holy  love,  in  the  world  of  light! 
There  is  Adiun,  and  Moses,  and  the  Pixjphets,  and  the  Apostles, 
and  Christ  himself,  to  pour  instruction  iuto  their  minds.  There 
the  history  of  God  and  of  man  will  be  completely  laid  open ; 
and  there  will  be  nothing  within,  and  nothing  without,  to  divert 
their  attention,  or  impede  their  progress  in  Divine  knowledge 
and  Divine  enjoyments.  [See  273,  527,  544.] 
515.  IvI^^OWLEDGE  OF  GOD. 

Keep  prominent  those  sciences  which  the  most  effectually 
teach  the  true  Itnowledge  of  God. 

Ed.  The  Creator  knows  msuiy  things  which  creatures  can 
never  learn.  He  knows  how  he  exists  independently  ;  how  ho 
operates  universally  ;  and  hmo  all  creatures  live  and  move  and 
have  their  being  in  him.  He  comprehends  the  mode  of  his 
mysterious  existence,  and  the  mode  of  his  operations  in  working 
all  in  all.  He  knows  his  own  designs.  Indeed,  how  much  God 
knows  in  respect  to  cverj'thing,  and  in  respect  to  the  most 
familiar  object,  beyond  what  we  know,  or  ever  shall  know,  is 
more  than  we  can  tell.  The  present  knowledge  of  the  whole 
intelligent  creation,  and  indeed,  the  whole  amount  of  created 
knowledge  that  we  can  coiicoive  within  any  limited  period  of 
duration,  is  less  than  a  drop  to  the  ocean,  in  comparison  with 
the  knowledge  of  God.  *'  TIi<;  Lord  is  a  God  of  knowledge, 
and  by  liim  actions  are  wcigh(;d."  '•'  Tlic  vv'ays  of  man  arc  br- 
fore  the  e^res  of  the  Lord,  and  he  pondereth  all  his  goings-" 
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of  .he  wisd„n,n„d  knowledge  of  God'  "'°  '■"'"^'=.  ■>»"■ 

Lis  Judgments!  and  „,  .^;U:;^,u,^:""'^''"^  "» 

S16.  LABOK,  TOIL,  ETC. 
J::'  "  "^  ^™=  °'  *^"  «■«'  W«i'e,  health  and  enjo,- 

Life  without  toil  is  unonjoyed  ; 
TJie  happiest,  are  the  best  employed  ' 
Work  moves  and  moulds  the  mightiest  birth, 
And  grasps  the  desth.ies  of  earth  ' 
nompson.     O  mortal  man,  who  livest  here  by  toil 
Do  not  eomplain  of  this  thy  hard  estate ;    ' 
Ihat  hke  an  emmet  thou  must  ever  moil 
Is  a  sad  sentence  of  an  ancient  date  ■      ' 
And,  certes,  there  is  reason  for  it  great; 
For  though  sometimes  it  makes  thee  weep  and  waiL 
And  curse  thy  star,  and  early  drudge  and  late    ^ 

Wuhouten  that,  would  come  a  heavier  bale 
Loose  hfe,  unruly  passions,  and  diswises  nale 
Labor  makes  ease  delightful  ^ 

From  labor,  health  ;  from  health,  contentment  springs 
Jepose  .s  found  only  by  labor,  and  labor  is  butUthment 

muH  can  work  »  ^         '  '^''  '"°^*  ^°"^^^^^  ^l»e«  no 

517.  LABORS,  DIVINE.  '-' 

fonnTV        I  Y'  ''''"   '"'^"'"'"^  ^''""^  eternity.     Before  the 
foundation  of  the  u-nrVl  i-r  ^- .       i  .■      ,  -"eiore  me 

~,„„dd;..™;„tuVz:fC;il-^^^^^^^^^ 
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Thou;.!;h  lu;  formed  this  great,  complicated,  and  comprehensive 
de.-iiyn  with  perfect  ease  ;  yet  it  required  the  highest  possihle 
cftbrt  of  liis  all-knowing,  all-wise,  and  all-benevolent  mind.  It 
recjuiitis  considerable  mental  exertion  in  a  man  of  lai'gc  prop- 
erty, to  form  a  wise  and  correct  plan  of  his  own  conduct,  and 
of  tlie  conduct  of  all  whom  be  employs  in  his  service.  It  re- 
quires still  greuti^r  mental  exertion  in  a  general  of  a  numerous 
army,  to  h>rm  a  wise  and  complicated  plan  of  liis  own  conduct, 
and  of  the  various  operations  and  movements  of  all  under  his 
command.  But  it  required  an  uifinitely  greater  exertion  of  the 
Deity  to  determine  in  his  own  mind,  how  many  worlds  he 
would  make :  how  many  creatures  he  would  form  ;  and  how  lie 
would  dispose  of  them  all  through  every  period  of  their  exist- 
ence. Having  nwdo  these  astonishing  mental  exertions  in  ad- 
justing the  whole  plan  of  creation,  ho  began  to  labor  ynih.  his 
own  hand.  By  liis  omnipotent  hand,  he  bi-ought  heaven  and 
earth,  angels  and  men,  out  of  nothiiig  into  being ;  and  by  the 
same  hand,  he  constantly  upholds  and  governs  all  his  creatures, 
and  all  Iiis  works.  He  controls  all  the  views,  designs,  and  con- 
duct of  angels  juid  men,  and  employs  them  all  as  laborers  in 
his  vineyard,  and  as  instruments  in  his  hand  of  executing  his 
original  and  eternal  purposes.  Thus  God,  —  speaking  after  the 
manner  of  man,  —  has  been  laboruig,  in  devising  the  plan  of 
creation,  in  performing  the  work  of  creation,  and  in  superin- 
tending both  the  natural  and  moral  world,  from  the  beginning 
to  this  day ;  and  he  will  continue  his  constant  and  laborious 
operations  till  the  end  of  time. 

518.  LANGUAGE. 

Unintelligible  language  is  a  lantern  without  a  light. 

Ed.  Language  is  capable  of  more  senses  than  we  are  of  sen- 
sations ;  and  yet  it  can  be  employed  to  convey  thoughts  to  honest, 
unprejudiced  minds,  with  ajitonishing  accuracy  and  precision. 

lb.  It  has  been  a  question,  wliether  the  language  of  signs,  or 
the  most  copious  written  language,  is  capable  of  the  most  various 
impression  of  thought,  and  excitement  of  the  feelings.  But 
written  languages  have  been  carried  to  such  perfection,  they 
probably  possess  the  greater  power  of  mauifold  impression. 
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510.  LARGENESS  OF  HEART. 

i.<  n,„  .lire...  .0"!  ;;„;":  '"'t;*  "','"""' '» "■"«-«•  ^ 

i«  evoo'  created  anj  u„,,,„,„d  o^  "      tiL:^!    ''*,'»,'™*'' 

"o  j<u.,c  ana  Doundk'ss  as  eternifv      11;^  i 
eternal  love  ;  his  Iiono  l^  o,.    .        .  ,         ^''-"I'ty-     Hjs  love  is 

eLT   ?,'"*"'"  ""'""''^  of  chan..er. 

«d''4ii:rr:rr"^"'""°"  '"™-^  ^-  --^  *. 

521.  LAW  OF  GOD. 

'^.iiiie  aotfe..  J  his  our  Saviour  till (r].t    ut  -^         > 

voquires  that  kinTnff         ''  ^''^''''  ^"  ""  '""^P^^^^'  because  it 

d  n         t  proportion  to  the  powers  and  faculties  of  e  "  y  ' 
Pn^on,  who  ,s  «vpable  of  understanding  the  Iw     II        ^ 
every  one  fn  ?nvn  n,  j      x    ,,    .  '"»  "'«  ^"W.    it  requires 

■"■J    ™«h    Tli.       '  "'."."  ""■"*>  «•!'  ""  1"^  hear,,  mind, 

'^"fe'-ii'     lin.s  m  rf>ouM'ri'»  m^tf.  «  '  ■> 

^^.  The  nonnU^  .P.i"  ^^r;    .°  ""'^^'^'  '"°  "^"^^'  ""r  too  little. 
Pt,  IS  death.    "The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shaU  die."    "The 
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wages  of  sin  is  death."  The  transgrcs.^ion  of  a  pci-ft'Ctly  holy 
and  just  hiw  is  sin ;  and  every  sin  deserves  punishment ;  and 
this  desert  of  punishment  can  never  be  taken  away. 

lb.  It  is  the  perfection  of  tlie  Divine  hivv,  tliat  gives  it  all  its 
weight  and  energy,  and  makes  it  a  pro])er  instrument  of  con- 
verting the  souls  of  men.  Through  the  medium  of  his  perfect 
law,  God  causes  sinners  to  feel  the  weight  of  all  his  great  and 
glorious  perfections,  which  is  sufficient  to  make  the  stoutest 
hearts  stoop. 

The  reason  or  necessity  of  the  Divine  law  remaining,  the  law 
remains. 

Spring.  The  only  standard  to  which  all  human  conduct 
ought  to  be  conformed,  and  conformity  to  which  is  rectitude,  is 
the  law  of  the  great  Supreme.  If  there  be  a  God,  he  must  rule ; 
his  will  must  be  law.  He  has  no  superior,  no  antecedent ;  and 
there  is  no  being  of  equal  claims  and  rectitude.  He  only  has  a 
right  to  give  law,  and  he  only  has  a  right  to  give  it  in  confoi-m- 
ity  to  the  eternal  rule  of  his  own  perfect  nature. 

lb.  These  ten  commandments  are  indeed  a  wonderful  code. 
Do  they  not  embody  rules  of  conscience,  the  great  principles  of 
union  among  men,  and  constitute  the  vital  basis  of  social  organi- 
zation ?  So  comprehensive  a  summary  of  the  indirpensable 
principles  of  a  social  state,  and  so  wonderful  a  summarj'  of  moral 
duty,  never  could  have  been  of  human  invention.  This  great 
moral  code  deserves  to  stand  at  the  head  of  all  the  Mosaic  insti- 
tutions, and,  through  the  people  to  whom  it  was  originally 
proclaimed,  to  address  its  claims  to  all  the  nations  of  men. 

Ed.  The  Decalogue,  as  illustrated  by  Christ,  Paul,  and  oth- 
ers, is  a  most  sublime  summary  of  essential  law.  It  is  the  parent- 
law.  This  transcript  of  the  heart  of  God,  requires  disinterested 
love,  in  its  modifications  of  benevolence,  moral  rectitude,  and 
universal  righteousness ;  and  forbids  all  selfishness,  in  its  modi- 
fications of  malevolence,  injustice,  and  unrighteousness.  The 
authority  of  this  law,  arising  from  the  supremacy  of  God,  from 
his  i'ifrht  of  property  in  his  creatures,  r.iid  from  their  depend- 
ence upon  him,  is  infinitely  above  all  other  authority.  Its  pnver 
to  bind  tha  conscience,  arising  from  the  perfection,  spirituality 
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and  extent  of  its  precepts,  is  as  f^-eat  as  possible.     Its  restrain- 
ing power  over  sin,  arisin-  from  its  penalty,  corresponds  with 
its  authority  and  the  moral  perfect  ion  of  its  pn.-cepts.     As  a 
rule  of  duty  for  the  intcilligent  creation,  and  fr„ard  of  civil  and 
domestic  order  and  hap[)iness,  nothing  better  can  be  conceived. 
It  respects  every  human  relation  and  obligation.   This  law  pos- 
sesses  a  most  eflicacious  mond  power,  which,  under  God,  is  able 
to  niak-  men  wise  unto  salvation.     W.i  have  no  adequate  idea 
of  the  ultimate  honor  that  will  be  paid  to  this  instrument  of  light, 
and  order,  of  sanetification  and  happiness,  when  the  honor  "be- 
stowed upon  the  laws,  the  Magna  Chartas,  and  constitutions  of 
human  device,  will  all  be  forgotten.    It  is  the  medium  by  which 
God  has  revealed  and  is  revealing  his  heart,  to  his  rational  off- 
spring.    The  supreme  delight  and  admiration  manifested,  by 
saints  upon  earth,  towards  this  law,  will  increase  in  proportion 
to  their  intellectual  and  moral  progress,  forever.     To  deny  or 
oppose  its  precepts,  its  penalty,  its  moral  power,  perfection,  and 
honors,  indicates  sui)erlative  i^^norance,  blincbiess,  and  moral 
turpitude.    [Sec  Glo.] 

522.  LAWS  CONTRARY  TO  GOD. 
a  RohUns.    When  those  in  power  enact  laws,  and  require 
obedience  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  laws  of  God, 
in  such  a  case  obedience  would  bo  rcbelHon  agtunst  Heaven,  and 
implicit  treason  against  the  State. 

The  safety  of  the  nation,  is  the  supreme  law.    Ed.  Of  those 

nations,  who  have  the  least  safety,  and  find  the  earhest  oblivio.,. 

523.  LAW,  JURISPRUDENCE. 

Hoohr.     Of  law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged  than 

that  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the 

world.    All  things  in  heaven  and  earth  do  her  homage ;  the 

very  least  as  feeling  her  care,  and  the  gi-eatest  as  not  exempt 

from  her  power.    Both  ang,>ls  and  men,  and  creatures  of  what 

comhhon  soever,  though  each  in  a  different  sort  and  name,  yet 

all,  with  one  uniform  consent,  admire  her  as  the  mother  of  theu- 

r^ace  and  joy. 

Solon,  Laws  are  like  cobwebs,  where  the  small  flies  are 
caught,  but  the  great  ones  break  through. 

D 
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Ames.  No  man  can  be  a  sound  lawyer,  who  is  not  well  read 
in  tlie  laws  of  ISIoscs. 

Milman.  Tlic  Hebrew  lawgiver  Las  exercised  a  more  exten- 
sive and  permanent  iniiiienee  over  the  det^tinies  of  mankind, 
than  any  other  iiuhviihial  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 

Man  is  under  physical  and  moral  laws,  wiiich  wore  wisely 
established  by  his  Creator,  and  sanctioned  by  feaiful  i)enalties. 
521.  LAW   OF  rAIlADISE. 

£m.     As  the   Supreme  Jicing,  God  had  an  unquestionable 
right  to  give  law  to  Adam,  whom  he  formed  a  rational  creature 
and  a  proper  subject  of  moral  government.    And  if  he  intended 
to  give  law  to  Adam,  he  could  not  have  done  it  in  more  appro- 
priate and  defmite  words  than  those  in   Gen.  2:17.     Tiieso 
words  were  addressed  to  Adam  jtcrsonally ;  they  contained  a 
precise  prohibition,  which  was  sanctioned  by  a  precise  penalty. 
Adam  was  (he  very  person  prohibited  ;  the  thing  prohibited  was 
his  eating  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  and 
the  penalty  annexed  was  death  :  "  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest 
thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die."     This  was  a  proper  Imv,  in 
distinction  from  any  covenant,  or  constitution.     A  law  is  essen- 
tially different  from  a  covenant.     When  our  civil  rulers  make 
a  law  for  the  peojile,  they  do  not  at  the  same  time,  and  by  tlie 
same  act,  make  a  covenant  with  them.     And  it  is  equally  true, 
that  when  God  made  a  law  for  Adam,  he  did  not  at  the  same 
time,  and  by  the  same  act,  make  a  covenant  with  him.     It  does 
not  appear  that  God  ever  made  any  covenant  with  Adam  but 
the  covenant  of  grace,  after  his  fall.     He  certainly  made  no 
other  covenant  with  him  in  Paradise.     A  covenant  is  a  mutiiil 
stipulation  or  agreement  between  two  or  more  parties,  ujion 
certain  conditions.     But  it  does  not  appear  that  God  stipulated 
with  Adam,  and  Adam  with  God,  respecting  the  tree  of  tin' 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil.     Adam  did  not  pi-oraise  to  refrain 
from  eating  of  that  tree ;  nor  did  God  promise  to  reward  him, 
if  he  should  refrain  from  it.     There  was  no  form  of  a  contract 
between  God  and  Adam,  which  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
constitute  a  covenant.     But  there  was  the  simple  and  precise 
form  of  a  proper  law  :  Thou  shalt  not  eat ;  and  if  thou  eatest, 
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thou  shalt  surely  die.     It  ;«  r.itlio^  .*  .1 

J  uic.     It  ,s  rather  strange  that  tins  law  should 
ever  have  been  mistake,,  for  a  eoven.int. 

rrv        .r.       ^'^^-  ^^-^^^'^  ^^'  NATURE. 
lUison  (Prof  J     That  obedience  sharpens,  and  sin  obscures 
the  nioi-ai  sight,  is  natural  law.  """cures 

Woods  Th<.re  is  an  innnediate  and  constant  s.iperintendenee 
exercsed  over  tbe  whole  creation,  and  what  we  call  the  "ws  of 
na  .re,are  but  the  operations  of  Divine  power  inV^^ 
an  un.fonn  n.anner.  This  is  the  exact  idea  of  the  ]a;s  of 
nature,  winch  has  been  held  by  the  best  writers,  from  Si  W 
^ewton  to  the  i-resent  time.     (2,  p.  15  ) 

.V.  //o«;..     The  first  law  of  na(.n-e  is,"  to  giveunto  the  Lord 
the  glory  due  unto  lus  nan,e.    /.V.  There  is  more  beauty,  truth 
scenee,  comprehension,  and  moral  power  in  this  clerical  Lphor-' 

2'Z  UfT  :^^^'"^'y--''-'«  --ho'e  ^oay  and  soul  si 
mon.  and  hfe.  ihe  perfect, ons  and  infinite  glo,y  of  God,  are 
.aujH  upon  eve.y  ^iect  in  nature,  ever^  cLure,  e;:^ 
iacuh>  of  m,nd  and  function  of  body,  every  fibre  in  nlan^ 
every  vest,ge  of  nature's  works.  The  magnificent  and  S 
nunute,al.ke,are  perpetual  and  impresive  ,.reachers,  ealll 
pon  man  to  obey,  and  glorify  his  Maker.     This,  thereflr   "f 

^In^Ur  T7'    f^"'  ''  ''""  '  ^-^^"^  ^^'  ^'-''^  ^^^ 
und  aU  theoretical  and  practical  atheism  to  powder,  and  with 

virtually  anndHlates  all  dei.m,  infidelity,  and  false  religion 

oreover,  tins  ,s  a  law  of  ncUure,  high  above  all  perve^ion 

ll.e  "elder  Senpture  "  defies  all  base  criticism.     The  glory 

must  be  unto  the  Lord  -  denoting  ihe  disrnteresteLL 

c  true  iehg,on,  and,  consequently,  annihilating  the  whole  world 

^selfish  rd,g,on.     Moreover,  all  the  glory  we  can  render  to 

tLoid,s^««lnm- which  shows  that  religious  duties  and 

t^^TT  "'P''""'"  ""^^  '''^'"'''  '^'3''^'^''  ^h"s  subvert. 

g  all  the  theoretical  and  practical  works  of  supererogation  in 
^.on  and  morals.     These  are  a  few  of  the  manif'ld   and 
mighty  thoughts  in  this  aphorism. 

Ed.  It  i«  ,,  ,,,ji  k„own  law  of  nature,  that  vice  sLall  punish 
Itself  as  a  premomt.on  of  the  future  retribution  of  Jehovah. 
Ihis  law  ,s  very  broad  and  terrible,  for  it  reaches  every  species 
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of  wickednes-i.     It  embraces  remorse  of  conscience,  bitter  re- 
flections, the  acute  pains  and  diseases  that  attend  most  vices, 
and  the  wretcliethiess  of  want,  of  popular  disgrace,  and  of  con- 
tempt, that  follow  the  footsteps  of  crime.     This  law  applies  to 
sins  personal,  domcjstic,  and  public,  and   to  both  ecclesiastical 
and  national  sins.     The  grand  law  of  God's  moral  kingdom  is, 
supreme  love  to  Him,  and  impartial,  disinterested  love  to  our 
neighbor ;  even  to  the  significant  precept,  "  Thou  shalt  in  any 
wise  rebuke  thy  neighbor,  and  not  suffer  sin  upon  him."     Indi- 
viduals neglect  their  bodies  and  minds,  and  what  is  the  conse- 
quence ?    Physical  and  merited  diseases,  which  become  a  terrible 
bondage  and  calamity  through  life.     Diseases  seat,  faults  be- 
come habits.     Parents  neglect  to  give  the  proper  instruction, 
and  to  exert  the  needful  and  indispensable  restraint  and  good 
influence  over  their  offspring.     In  quick  time  follows  stubborn 
d'sobedience,  ingratitude,  mischief,  lawless  vice,  and   broken 
hearts.     A  Christian  church  slumbei's,  and  sets  a  bad  example, 
instead  of  rebuking  and  restraining  tlie  sms  of  the  community 
around,  and   converting  others  from  the  error  of  their  ways. 
And  what  is  the  consequence  ?     General  stupidity,  irreligion, 
error,  and  vice,  till  disorders,  mischief,  depredations,  incendia- 
rism, and  crime,  imperil  reputation,  property,  and  even  life. 
Parents,  relatives,  and  professed  Christians  and  moralists,  al- 
lowed Bonaparte  and  his  Frenchmen  to  grow  up  to  manhood, 
without  the  needful  instructions,  restraints,  and  pious  influences 
to  form  them  virtuous  citizens.     And  what  was  the  conse- 
quence ?     The  French  Revolution,  with  its  expenditure  of  mil- 
lions of  fortunes,  rivers  of  human  blood,  and  oceans  of  misery 
temporal ;  evils  which  are  a  mere  prelude  to  infinitely  greater 
evils  to  follow  m  the  life  to  come.     A  ship -company  imported 
a  few  Africans  into  one  of  the  United  States,  and  sold  them  as 
slaves.     This  outrage  upon  humanity  was  winked  at,  instead 
of  being  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  what  is  the  con?  quence  ?    A 
dozen  or  more  slave  states,  to  be  a  pest  to  the  nation,  a  motli 
and  misery  to   themselves,  and  a  spectacle  of  horror  to  the 
whole  world.     Such  are  some  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  they 
ought  to  be  better  understood.     [See  629,  817,  895,  984,  500.] 
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626.  LEADERS  AND  GUIDES 
TJiose  who  talk  like  philosophers,  and  live' like  fools,  are 
dangerous  leaders.  '    ^ 

M     The  most  common  leader  upon  earth  is  an  invisible 
one,  who  leads  men  captive  at  his  will.  "nviMDte 

lb.     Tlu.  popular  ^^  Guides  to  C%r!str  whether  books  or  men 
are  often  those  who  have  never  been  taught  of  God. 
527.  LEARNING. 
It  .3  not  what  we  read,  but  what  we  incorporate  with  our  own 
minds,  that  makes  us  learned.  " 

Ho  is  the  best  scholar,  who  hath  learned  to  live  well, 
let  a    learns  useful  things,  and  not  he  that  learns  many 
tlnng.s,  IS  the  wise  man.  ^ 

L^trning  is  the  m-nament  of  youth,  the  honor  of  manhood 
and  the  enjoyment  of  age.  <^""wu, 

Man  has  much  truth  To  learn,  but  little  time  to  live 
Learning  enlarges,  refines,  and  elevates  the  mind. 
Jm.    He  IS  a  learned  man,  who  understands  one  subject  •  a 
verj-  learned  man,  who  understands  two.  ' 

mt  l//  '7  ^'"^^  *°  ^'"'■"   '""^'^''^'"^  ^^'^"^  everything,  but 
difficult  to  learn  everything  about  anything.  ■  ^  ^ 

Aristotle.     Learning  is  an  ornament  in^rosperifv  a  refi.ap 
m  adversity,  and  an  excellent  provision  for  old  a""  ^ 

^Antisthenes.     That  learning  is  most  recp.isite,  ^hich  unlearns 

Em.    Knowledge,  next  to  religion,  is  the  brightest  ornament 

LaTir'T  ^^.«^-"g^'--'-i-.ges,a:d  polishes  h 
human  soul ;  and  sets  its  beauty  and  dignity  i„  the  fairest  li^b^ 
I^arn.ng  hath  made  astonishing  disti.rctions  among     ed'^ 

nt  nations  of  the  earth.     Those  nations,  who  have  lived  uncW 

1"^  warm  and  enlightening  beams  of  science,  have  ann  2ed 

e  a  superior  order  of  beings,  in  comparison  with  thoT    ho 

oree:::di^f:i:rr^,ssr 

fa..  „  1  .  '     —      V  •'^'* '^  area  tile  ans  and  seiencpti 

b««.  neighbor,.     Europe,  since  the  resurre^ion  „f  ,e»e^T„ 
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the  sixteenth  century,  api)cars  to  be  peopled  with  a  superior 
species.  And  tlie  i)n;sent  inhabitants  of  North  America,  owe 
all  their  superiority  to  the  Aboriginals,  in  point  of  dignity,  to 
the  cultivation  of  their  minds  in  the  civil  and  polite  arts.  Learn- 
ing lias  also  preserved  the  names,  cliaracters^  and  mighty  deeds 
of  all  ancient  nations  from  total  oblivion.  A  few  learned  men, 
in  each  nation,  have  done  more  to  spread  tlieir  national  fame, 
tlian  all  their  kings  and  heroes.  The  boasted  glory  of  Britain, 
is  more  to  be  ascribed  to  her  Newtons,  her  Lockes,  and  her 
Addisons,  than  to  all  her  kings,  and  fleets,  and  conquerors. 

Ed.     Those  who  will  not  learn  here,  shall  be  taught  hereaf- 
ter, to  their  sorrow  and  shame.     [See  273,  514,  544.] 
528.  LEGACIES,  I^VTRLMO^'IES,  ETC. 

Ed.  If  you  would  have  your  sons  wealthy  men,  let  their 
patrimony  be  a  good  reputation,  and  a  habit  of  industry  and 

economy. 

lb.  Legacies,  given  as  permanent  funds  to  religious  societies, 
organizations,  and  institutions,  soon  make  anti-Christs  of  them. 
Hence  the  wise  and  good  distribute  their  charitable  funds  while 
and  where  they  can  see  them  rightly  applied. 

The  more  you  leave  your  heirs,  the  less  will  they  mourn 

your  death. 

529.  LEISURE. 

Spare  minutes  are  the  gold-dust  of  time  —  the  portions  of  life 
most  fruitful  in  good  or  evil ;  and  the  gaps  through  which  temp- 
tations enter. 

Ed.  Leisure  is  a  treasure,  if  rightly  iproved ;  a  terrible 
curse,  if  abused. 

530.  LETTERS    THE  ALPHABET. 

Em.  The  ark  was  a  sm;.d,  elegant  chest,  which  contained  the 
two  tables  of  the  law,  written  by  the  finger  of  God  in  alphabeti- 
cal letters.  This  was  probably  the  first  alphabetical  writing  in 
the  world.  Though  the  Egyptians  and  other  heathen  nationj 
used  to  employ  hieroglyphics,  to  record  past  events,  and  denote 
the  actions  and  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  of  men,  yet  they 
were  totally  ignorant  of  letters  which  conii)ose  words  and  sen- 
tences by  their  particular  sounds.  For  there  was  no  anaolgy  be- 
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tween  luerogb-phirs  and  letters.  Ilioroslyphios  were  pictures,  or 
Higns,  and  convyo,!  ideas  by  ti.eir  shape,  without  sounds.   Let- 
t.'rs  convey  ideas  by  their  sounds,  a.id'not  by  their  shapes. 
1  hough  some  conjecture  that  letters  were  a  iuunan  invention,  yet 
no  author  has  presumed  to  tell  us  positively  wlu^n,  or  wliere,  or  by 
«lu)m,  letters  were  first  discoven.! ;  which  is  a  strong  presump- 
f.ve  evulence  that  no  man  ever  did  discover  them  ;  and  conse- 
quentiy  that  they  were  at  fir^t  reveal.'.l  to  Moses,  at  the  givin-^  of 
(  e  law  at  mount  Sinai.    The  law,  contained  in  the  ark,  was'^the 
Hebrew  Bible,  written  by  the  finger  of  God  in  alphabetical  let- 
ters ;  nnd  is  now  the  oldest  as  well  as  the  best  book  in  the  world. 
J.dnms,  ./.  Q.    The  employment  of  alphabetical  characters  to 
represent  all  the  articulations  of  the  human  voice,  is  the  .reatest 
invention  that  ever  was  comj.assed  by  human  genius.'  Plato 
says  "It  was  the  discovery  either  of  a  god,  or  a  man  divinely 
inspired.     The  Egyptians  ascribed  it  to  Thot,  whom  the  Greeks 
aftorwanl  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Hermes.    This  is,  how- 
ever,  a  fabulous  origin.  That  it  was  an  Egyptian  invention,  there 
IS  little  doubt ;  and  it  w.-is  a  part  of  that  learning  of  the  Ecryp. 
fians,  in  all  of  which,  we  are  told,  "  Moses  was  versed."    It  is 
probable  that,  when  Moses  wrote,  this  art  was,  if  not  absolute  V 
recent,  of  no  very  remote  invention. 
,  ,.  .  531.  LEVITY. 

A  light  and  trifling  mind  never  accomplishes  anything  great 
or  good.     Its  tendency  is  to  imbecility. 

£d     Levity  always  indicates  a  moral  character  minus  in 
weight,  like  Belshazzar,  who  was  "  weighed  in  the  balances 
and  found  wanting."  ' 

Levity  of  manners  is  prejudicial  to  every  virtue.     [520  57'>  l 

532.  LEWDNESS,  LICENTIOUSNESS. 
Incontinence  produces  imbecility  of  bwiy  and  mind. 
Sh.    Lascivious  metres,  to  wliose  venom-sound 
The  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always  listen. 
Seclcer.     If  you  would  not  step  into  the  harlot's  house,  you 
snould  „ot  go  by  the  harlot's  door. 

Licentiousness  proceeds  from  fulness  of  food,  and  emptiness 
01  employment. 
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UtI.  "LioontioiH  hftbitfl  am  stnuir  men,  well  armed  with 
Blaughter-wr.'ipoiis,  and  ditficult  to  con<iiif'r. 

Jb.  Lewdiics  -  a  very  broad  way  to  death,  well  ornamcntc'(l 
with  artful  flowers,  add  l)egin»  to  allure  nnd  seduce  travellers 
tut  /»  very  early  age.  The  youiv^  -^eed  a  very  watchful  and  faiili- 
I'ul  pitrental  guard  from  early  cluldhood,  to  keep  them  from  this 
road  to  ruin.  • 

Ifj.     Lewdness  is  a  very  contemptible,  though  common  vice. 
The  best  way  to  avoid  or  to  overcome  it,  is  to  think  about  some- 
thing more  important,  and  shun  the  tempter8  and  temptations 
to  it  with  fierce  and  holy  indignation.   [See  'l;').'}.] 
.533.  LIBERALITY,  BENEFICE.NX'E. 

Mackenzie.  Therc^  is  no  use  of  money  equal  to  that  of  benofi- 
cence  ;  here  the  enjoyment  grows  on  reflection,  and  our  money 
is  most  truly  ours  when  it  ceases  to  be  in  our  possession. 

Seeker.  Liberality  does  not  consist  in  good  words,  but  in 
good  works. 

Less  of  your  courtesy,  and  more  of  your  coin,  gentlemen ! 

Penn.  Do  good  with  what  thou  hast,  or  it  will  do  thee  no  good. 

Proportion  tiiy  charity  to  the  strength  of  thine  estate,  lest  God 
in  anger  proportion  thine  estate  u  the  weakness  of  thy  charity. 

Beneficence  is  the  salt  of  wealth. 

The  way  to  have  nothing  to  do,  is  to  do  nothing ;  and  the 
way  to  have  nothing  to  give,  is  to  give  nothing. 

ffomer.     By  Jove  the  stranger  and  the  poor  are  sent. 
And  \k'hat  to  these  we  give,  to  Jove  is  lent. 

Lavater.  No  communications  can  exhaust  genius,  no  gifts 
impoverish  charity. 

Sterling.  Be  busy  in  trading,  receiving,  and  giving, 
For  life  is  too  good  to  be  wasted  in  living. 

Henry.  The  riches  we  impart  are  the  only  wealth  we  shall 
always  retain. 

Bmyere.  Liberality  consists  rather  in  giving  seasonably,  tlian 
much. 

Cleobulus.  Do  good  to  thy  friend,  that  he  may  be  wholly 
J  'irs ;  to  your  enemy,  that  he  may  become  yours. 

X.  \  iv  ;ievcr  loses,  by  doing  good  to  others. 
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.,^'Z  ^'  ''   "'"''"  .'"f  "''■'  '^"'^  '"«)^"="'imo„s  to  di.trn.,„.  the 
Xlet  ""■"  '"'"•^'•^''  ''""  '°  "'"'^  ^''«  --fi^  or  othJ 

^V.   Tho«e  who  serve  Go<l  without  vi.w  of  roooivin.  .,  re- 
ward,  are  appointed  to  inherit  all  thin-rH,    rs...  mi    '' 
531.  LIHKKALITY,  AN  mPEllXTlVE  DUTY 
Bd,c..is  (  Tr,jo.  ).     LibenUity  was  fbrn.-rly  called  i>onesfy, 
-as  ,f  to  unpl >•,  that  unless  we  are  hboral,  we  are  not  honest 
either  townrd  Go!  or  mnn.  ^^' 

Jb.    Abrnham  ..ave  one-tenth  of  all  his  possessions  to  religious 

andso    .„  Mcoband  the  Jews  generally;  and  even"  he 

he..    K-tlu.  Arabians,  according  to  Pliny,  and  the  Greeks 

aeeonhng  to  Herodotus,  did  the  same ;  _  and  shall  the  Chri  ^1' 

0  loss  for  h.s  Saviour  than  the  Jews  for  their  ritual  or   h^ 

heathen  for  their  idols  ?  '  ® 

f';  n '"i '  'TV"  ^'''"'''  ''  "«*  y^^''  ^«  reserve. 
r.ccLn:  1.     Cast  thy  bread  upon  tlie  waters  :  for  thou  shalt 

;^t  t\:r: ""'" ""''''  --^  '^-'-^  ^^  --"-  -^  ^ 

eg  t,  for  thou  knowest  not  what  evil  shall  be  upon  the  earth 
IHhe  clouds  be  f.dl  of  rain,  they  e.pty  the  Jives"; 

I'nlirr.     It  is  the  glory  of  true  religion  that  it  inspires  and 
ncu Icates  a  spirit  of  benevolence.     It  is  a  religion  of'  eh  rftv 
which  none  other  ever  was.     Christ  went  about  doin.g<^rL^' 
ta|.ght  the  doctrine;  he  censured  the  Pharisees  fo^  ^'tt.' 
-le;  he  set  the  example  to  his  disciples,  and  they  abldea 

thh^^  "is  tb"'  "  '"  '"''  ""'^^  ''''  ^"^  °^™-     "  Ca.t 

Lt  ?o  tb  '.  ""'  '"""  "'^^'  ^^'^'^''^^^^  -'O'-  than   is 

Zl  -^otr  '^"  "'^^"  ^''°'  ''""^  ^^^-^«^^-'  S-^  -'-t  is 

and  also  to  erghtr     It  is  a  great  obstacle  to  mlnny,  and  a  com 
-  objection,  that  cases  are  so  numerous.     This  is  true  ;  and 
e^ery  person  must  judge  whether  he  on^hf  to  .ive  to  n"      If 
nol,  he  must  select  the  most  deser^  i„g  and  important,    filit  the 
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caution,  «  Be  not  weary  in  well  doing,"  is  not  given  without 
reason. 

3.  For  the  sake  of  doing  good,  we  should  deny  ourselves. 
"  Thy  l/read."  It  is  a  notion  of  many  that  they  are  required  to 
give  only  superfluities  ;  but  this  is  treating  God  and  the  poor 
with  only  a  dog's  portion  —  the  crumbs,  as  it  were,  whicii  fall 
from  their  table.  "  Cast  thy  bread  on  the  waters."  Emulate 
the  churches  of  IVfacedonia,  (2  Cor.  viii,)  whose  deep  poverty 
abounded  to  the  riches  of  their  liberality. 

4.  We  are  to  do  good,  notwithstanding  discouraging  appear- 
ances in  providence.  We  must  not  regard  wind  and  weather, 
but  resemble  the  husbandman  in  sowing  the  gr,am.  The  work 
must  be  done  —  the  corn  must  be  sown,  let  wind  and  weather 
be  what  they  may.  "  Here  is  a  cloud,"  says  oie  ;  « stay  awhile. 
I  am  apprehensive  of  loss  in  this  quarter  and  in  that ;  and  I 
may  not  have  enough  for  myself."  Nay  ;  but  "  in  the  moniinjr 
sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold  not  thy  hand."  Give 
as  the  Lord  liath  prospered  you,  and  leave  another  day  or  ano- 
ther year  to  take  care  for  itself. 

Consider  the  motives  by  which  this  duty  is  enforced. 

1.  The  reward  which  awaits  you.  "  Thou  shah  Jind  it  again." 
God  so  orders  it,  that  merciful  men  meet  with  mercy  in  this 
life,  and  their  children  after  them,  Ps.  1 12 :  20  ;  and  who  knows 
what  ours  may  need  ?  Or,  if  we  never  find  it  here,  we  shall 
find  it  in  a  dying  hour,  and  still  more  at  the  judgment,  Matt. 
25  :  31-46.  The  poor  are  Christ's  receivers.  Yea,  it  will  add 
to  our  joy  hereafter,  else  it  could  not  be  called,  « laying  up 
treasure  in  heaven." 

2.  The  impending  ills  that  threaten  us.  «  Thou  knowest  not 
what  evil  shall  ^e  vpon  the  earth."  Covetousness  would  turn 
this  to  another  use  :  "  We  know  not  what  we  shall  want ;  we 
must  every  one  look  to  himself."  No !  that  which  you  now 
possess  may  be  taken  from  you :  foes  may  consume  it,  floods 
may  sweep  it  away,  enemies  may  invade  it,  or  internal  clianges 
may  strip  yon  of  your  all.  Do  good  while  yoii  have  it  in  your 
power,  —  by  and  by,  you  may  bo  unable. 
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3   The  design  of  God  in  affording  us  what  we  Lave  -  not 
hat ,  may  be  hoarded,  but  con^n^unicatod.     If  the  clouds  be 
full  of  ra,n,  they  empty  themselves  on  the  earth.     Inanimate  na 
ture  .brought  in  to  provoke  us.     We  are  but  l^Z^Z 
all,  and  must  g,ve  account  of  our  stewardship 

535    LIBERALITY,  ADVANTAGEOUS. 
The  husbandman  scatters  his  seed  ;  it  springs  up,  is  gathered 
|nto  h.  barns  and  crowns  his  labors  with  jo/and'^lenV     So 
hemanwhod.trxbuteshis  fortune  with  generosity  and  p^! 
dence,  ,s  amply  repaid  by  the  gratitude  of  those  he  obliges  ;Ty 
the  approbation  of  conscience,  and  by  the  favor  of  Heaven. 
He  that  lays  out  for  God,  lays  up  for  himself. 

receive''  "  '""  ''""''  "  ^  ""^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  -  ^^  that 
Benevolent  persons  are  the  darlings  of  Providence. 

hPnw  .       .  *^'''  "'"'"'''^  "^  ^  ^^d  '^^^^^  with  a  good 

heart,  are  under  the  special  protection  of  a  good  God,  and  have 
reason  to  hope  for  a  good  issue.  '         ^^  . 

Ed     Liberality  or  charity  secures  the  friendship  and  favor    ' 
f  God,  of  man  and  of  conscience.     These  friends  will  sustlin 
he  heart  and  t  at  will  infuse  vigor  into  the  body.    And  wht  e 
both  mmd  and  body  are  active,  and  the  reputation  good,   ,L 

tut^n»,  even  after  you  are  unable,'  and  then  you  will  soon  be  able. 
lb.     The  more  we  absolutely  invest  in  the  Bank  of  the  Lord 
better  our  credit  with  men.     Why?    Because  the  Bank  of' 
tl'e  Lord  pays  better  interest  than  any  other 

tv^rtv  ri"l  r  r^^^^    ''"^'^'^'^"^  '^  *-^^^^^'^  to 

«^  1  linll        T    r;'  ^''•''"  '^  ™"'^  ''•^'  '"^"^  ^-  that  wa. 
uctl  .hull  be  watered  also  himself.     He  that  hath  pity  on  the 
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536.  LIBERTY. 
Milton.     "Where  liberty  dwells,  there  is  my  country. 
Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty. 
Price.     Nothing  can  be  of  so  much  consequence  to  us  as 
liberty.    It  is  the  foundation  of  all  honor,  and  the  chief  privilege 
and  glory  of  our  natures. 

3.  As  no  people  can  lawfully  surrender  their  relic/ions 
liberty,  so  neither  can  any  civil  societies  lawfully  surrender 
their  dvt'l  liberty,  by  giving  up  their  power  of  legislating  for 
themselves.  Such  a  cession  being  inconsistent  with  the  inalien- 
able rights  of  human  nature,  would  either  not  bind  at  all,  or 
bind  only  the  individuals  who  made  it.  This  is  a  blessing  which 
no  one  generation  can  give  up  for  another ;  and  which,  when 
lost,  a  people  have  always  a  right  to  resume. 

JSm.  Religion  and  government  must  be  allowed  to  be  the 
greatest  of  all  national  concerns  ;  and  to  enjoy  complete  libertj 
in  respect  to  these  important  objects,  is  to  enjoy  the  greatest 
civil  and  religious  freedom  that  any  nation  can  possibly  possess. 

3.  Liberty  is  the  birth-right  of  man,  and  congenial  with 
his  nature.  It  ennobles  and  exalts  the  mind,  inspires  it  with 
great  and  sublime  sentiments,  and  at  the  same  time  invites  and 
encourages  its  highest  exertions,  with  hopes  of  success  and  the 
promises  of  reward.  For,  in  free  Republics,  where  liberty  is 
equally  enjoyed,  every  man  has  weight  and  influence  in  propor- 
tion to  his  abilities,  and  a  fair. opportunity  of  rising  by  the  dint 
of  merit,  to  the  first  offices  and  honors  of  the  State. 

Wesley.  Liberty  is  the  right  of  every  human  creature,  as 
soon  as  he  breathes  the  vital  air ;  and  no  human  law  can 
deprive  him  of  that  right,  which  he  derives  from  the  law  of 
nature. 

Milton.  The  liberty  to  know,  to  utter,  to  argue  freely,  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  I  prize  above  all  liberties, 

Spring.  The  Protestant  princii)le,  that  "  God  alone  is  Lord 
of  the  conscience,"  has  done  more  to  give  the  mind  power,  and 
to  strike  off  its  chains,  than  any  principle  of  mere  secular  policy 
in  the  most  perfect '  Bill  of  Rights.' 

26.     Civil  liberty  is  not  freedom  from  restraint.     Men  may 
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raint.     Men  may 


be  wiselj  and  benevolently  cheeked  and  controlled,  and  yet  be 
free.  The  sp.nt  of  subordination,  so  far  from  bein/in^on- 
s.stent  w,th  liberty,  is  inse,,arable  from  it.  It  is  esslntial  to 
liberty  that  men  should  be  subjected  to  the  restraints  of  law 
and  where  this  restraint  is  limited  to  a  wise  regard  to  the  best' 
interests  of  the  State,  there  men  are  free. 

Gov.  Treadwell.  Liberty  I  love  ;  but  it  is  that  liberty  which 
results  from  the  most  perfect  subjection  of  every  soul  to  the 
o-np,re  of  law,  and  not  that  which  is  sought  by  illuminees  and 

Cowley.     The  liberty  of  a  people  consists  in  being  governed 
bv  laws  which  they  have  made  themselves,  under  whatsoever 
form  ,t  be  of  government :  the  liberty  of  a  private  man,  in  bein^ 
master  <i  \n,  own  time  and  actions,  as  far  as  may^onsist  with 
the  Vawa  oi  God,  and  of  his  country. 
Addmn.  Oh,  Liberty  !  thou  goddess  heavenly  bright, 
Profuse  of  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight  l' 
Eternal  ])leasures  in  thy  presence  reign" 
And  smiling  plenty  loads  thy  wantonlrain  ; 
Eas'd  of  her  load,  subjection  grows  more  light, 
And  poverty  looks  cheerful  in  thy  sight ; 
Tliou  mak'st  the  gloomy  face  of  nature  ^ay, 
Giy'st  beauty  to  the  sun,  and  pleasure  to  the  day. 
1  IS  liberty  alone  tliat  gives  the  flower 
Of  fleeting  life  its  lustre  and  perfume ; 
And  we  are  weeds  without  it. 
In  a  free  country,  there  is  much  complaint,  with  little  suffer. 
m? ;  m  a  despotism,  there  is  much  suffering,  with  little  com- 

Liberty  without  obedience  is  confusion  ;  and  obedience  with- 

out  liberty  is  slavery. 

Jd     Liberty  consists  in  the  unmolested  right  which  God  has 

prr?       ;       "'^"'-'-''"'^  'W'""  ^"  *J^«  g^d  in  our 
«  r,  a  cording  to  the  laws  of  God  and  of  conscience.     True 

Z^^^^rT'T  """''  "^^''^"^  ""'^  '''^  •^"'•-'  ""erests, 
Itina  '^  T-      '''"  '"^'"'^   '^"^''^   slave-holders   so 

obstinately  contend  for  too  much  resembles  the  murderer  who 
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came  to  this  country,  .sle\\-  a  man  in  a  fit  of  anger,  and  in  his 
apology  plead,  tliat  /le  tliuiKjht  this  teas  a  free  country. 

Burke.  Men  aro  ([iialiHod  for  civil  liberty,  in  exact  proj)or. 
tion  to  their  dis[)osition  to  ])tjt  chains  u|)oij  their  own  appetites; 
in  proportion  as  their  love  of  justiee  is  aliove  tiieir  rajjacity ;  in 
proportion  as  their  soumhiess  and  sobriety  of  understandini'  are 
above  their  vanity  and  presunii)tion  ;  in  proportion  as  they  aiv 
more  disposed  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  the  wise  and  good,  in 
preference  to  the  flattery  of  knaves.     [See  3()G.J 

537.  LIBERTY  RELIGIOUS,  SPIRITUAL  FREEDOM. 
He  hath  the  greatest  liberty,  who  is  most  captivated  by  tlie 
spirit  of  truth. 

Cowper.   He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  free, 

And  all  arc  slaves  beside. 
lb.        But  there  is  yet  a  liberty,  unsung 
By  poets,  and  by  senators  unprais'd, 
Which  monarchs  cannot  grant,  nor  all  the  pow'rs 
Of  earth  and  hell  confederate  take  away  ; 
A  liberty,  which  persecution,  fraud, 
Oppression,  prisons,  have  no  pow'r  to  bind ; 
Which  whoso  tastes  can  be  enslav'd  no  mo^'e. 
'Tis  liberty  of  heart  deriv'd  from  heav'n, 
Bought  with  His  blood,  who  gave  it  to  mankind, 
And  seal'd  with  the  same  token.     It  is  held 
By  charter,  and  that  charter  sanctioned  sure 
By  th'  unimpeachable  and  awful  oath 
And  promise  of  a-  God.     His  other  gifts 
All  bear  the  royal  stamp  that  speaks  them  his, 
And  are  august !  but  this  transcends  them  all. 
Webster,  (Phjmouth  Bis.  1820 J.    The  love  of  religious  liberty 
is  a  stronger  sentiment,  when  fully  excited,  than  an  attaehmont 
to  civil  freedom.     Conscience,  in  the  cause  of  religion,  prepares 
the  mind  to  act,  and  to  suffer,  beyond  almost  all  other  causes. 
It  sometimes  gives  an  imptlse  so  irresistible,  that  no  fetters  of 
power  or  of  opinion  can  withstand  it.     History  instructs  us, 
that  this  love  of  religious  liberty,  made  up  of  the  clearest  sonse 
of  right,  and  the  highest  conviction  of  duty,  is  able  to  look  the 
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Sternest  despotism  in  the  face,  and,  with  means  apparently  most 
inadequate,  to  shake  principalities  and  powers. 

638.  LICENSURE,  ORDINATION 
Cawper.  F,-om  such  apo.stles,  O  yc  mitred  heads. 

Preserve  the  Church  !  and  lay  not  careless  hands 
Uu  skulls  that  cannot  teach,  and  will  not  learn. 
^aul.     Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man. 
£d     The  most  appropriate  license  of  many  applicants  for 
approba  .on,  would  be  a  license  to  improve  in  theological  and 
general  knowledge. 

539.  LIFE,  HUMAN. 

This  is  the  state  of  man  ;  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hoi)e,  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him: 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost ; 
And  then  he  falls. 
Life  is  half  spent  before  we  know  what  it  is. 
It  is  painful  to  think  how  hfe  slips  through  our  fin-ers 
He  most  lives,  who  thinks  most,  and  feels  and  acts°the  best. 
Life  ,s  too  short  to  admit  of  our  doing  many  things  which 
must  be  done  more  than  once.     ^  Let  us  therefore  do  every- 
tlnng  well,  since  a  thing  well  done  is  twice  done,  as  the  proverb 
goes.  * 

Until  the  drama  of  life  is  acted  out,  we  cannot  fully  under- 
stand  the  plot.  '' 

Pleasure  life  by  its  usefulness,  not  by  years. 

Every  day  is  a  little  life,  and  human  hfe  is  but  a  day  repeated 

M.    Nature's  works  of  rapid  progi-ess  and  decay  are  con- 
mually  reading  us  lessons  on  the  shortness  and  vanity  of  human 
we.     Shadows,  vapors,  changes,  leaves,  flowers,  diurnal  and 
iinnual  revolutions,  are  all  moral  lectures. 

il>.    Human  life  is  a  continual  expenditure,  only  when  we 
?n  iff''  ''^"'''  ^"™'  '^  "*^^  '^  continual  investment.     fSee 

LIGHT.  LIGHTEN 


Men  often  try  to  lighten  the 


out.    £d.  More  frequently  with 


\vorld  with  a  lamp  that  has  gone 


one  never  lighted. 
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Bellamy.     Never,  thunder  before  you  lighten. 
Plato.     Light  is  the  shadow  of  God. 

Christian  Pldlosopher.     Moral  light  is  the  radiation  of  the 
Divine  glory. 

541.  LIGHT  OF  NATURE. 
Cowper.  Sages  after  sages  strove, 

Li  vain  they  push'd  inquiry  to  the  birth 
And  spring-time  of  the  world  ;  ask'd.  Whence  is  man? 
Why  fbrni'd  at  all  ?  and  wherefore  as  he  is .'' 
Where  must  he  find  his  Maker  ?  with  what  rites 
Adore  him  ?   Will  he  hear,  accept,  and  bless  ? 
Or  does  he  sit  regardless  of  his  works  ? 
Has  man  within  hhn  an  immortal  seed  ? 
Or  does  the  tomb  take  all  ?  If  he  survive 
His  ashes,  where  ?  and  in  what  weal  or  woe  ? 
Knots  worthy  of  solution,  which  alone 
A  Deity  could  solve. 
Lord,  J.  K.     The  light  of  nature,  the  ligl)t  of  science,  and 
the  light  of  reason,  are  but  as  darkness,  compared  with  the  Di- 
vine light  which  shines  only  from  the  word  of  God. 

£d.  Those  who  reject  the  liglit  of  revelation,  and  profess  to 
admire  the  light  of  nature,  will  find  that  the  light  that  they  pro- 
fess to  admire,  has  far  more  power  to  condemn  them  than  they 
are  aware.  Intuition,  common  sense,  conscience,  and  the  things 
that  are  made,  convey  light  enough  to  take  away  all  excuses, 
and  impose  a  fearful  condemnation. 

542.  LIGHT  OF  THE  LORD. 

Em.  God  is  governing  all  creatures  and  all  events,  just  ^ 
he  originally  intended,  in  order  to  give  the  fullest  discovery  of 
all  the  feelings  of  his  heart.  And,  when  tliis  great  and  glorious 
design  shall  be  accomplished,  he  will  give  all  intelligent  beings 
a  full  and  clear  view  of  himself.  This  will  dissipate  all  the 
clouds  and  darkness,  in  which  his  past  conduct,  for  ages  and 
ages,  had  been  involved.  He  is  now  laying  the  foundation  for 
light,  and  he  will  finally  cause  it  to  appear  in  the  brightest  lus- 
tre.    "  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all."    And 
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light  and  glory  i„  every  sLT,7[  "^'"^'"  '""  ='» 

ia  .hose  LL  wILTsX,; 2  "':  T'  ""^  "P^*"' 
A.  >he  ..„saa,™atio„  o  aT^l  '  '  J Z'f 7,'°" "''"'""'^ 
into  the  mm*  of  the  riri„l„ '    f     .,  .f  ''«'"  ""'  '"^'* 

grace  of  God?   'Li.^uZ^tT'    r'  "^  ""'""'^"■"S 
for  the  upright  in  he^r^"  "'"  "«'"«»"'  """i  «''«1"<'»» 

ro«e,f,  that  you  «„d'wL:;  ziid"^;:.?' """r*' 

is  the  magie  gla,,  „f  tie  world  whh LZ^     T„  7         '  "" 
the  same.  manKmd,  and  mankind  are  ever 

-T:r.::i.Tjr,ofri.'--°- 

«n,^  «.„sei„„s„e.,  benevolent  etc-  a  ""kTr'-T 
-Wer  they  exist,  in  ct^ated  or  me^^Z  JJl  w  ' 
ffiis  not  so.  wp  miiTri  ).„  •  ""treated  mmde.     Were 

"I  M),  we  could  have  no  just  notions  of  God 

Qu>ff.       r  ■  '''•  ^^^™^ATURE,  SCIENCE.  * 
'«";  .nd  of  this  bat  little  H  extaw  "  '"^  '^™  ™'- 

i  CSrsrre*''d':r"'i''  'r--  "-<""■ 

W  pi„l-H  .„-      ,      ,,  ,      '^       '     '  ""  ""'j'  »  ''«'"  *iM-  wV 
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will  continue  to  make  discoveries,  of  which  the  present  ha^;  not 
the  least  idea. 

Edwards,  (  Tnjm.)  It  has  been  said  that  science  is  opposed 
to  revelation.  But  the  history  of  the  former  shows,  that  the 
greater  its  progress,  the  deeper  its  investigations,  and  the  more 
accurate  its  results,  the  more  plainly  it  is  ever  seen,  not  only  not 
to  clash  with  the  latter,  but  in  all  things  to  confirm  it.  In  every 
instance,  the  very  sciences  from  which  objections  have  been 
drawn  against  religion,  have  by  their  own  progress,  entirely  re- 
moved these  objections,  and  even  furnished  the  strongest  con- 
firmation  of  the  truth. 

lb.     Infidels  and  sceptics,  like  Balak,  have  called  on  the 
heavens  and  earth,  the  hills,  and  rocks,  and  mountains,  the 
streams,  and  catacombs,  and  pyramids,  to  come  and  curse  the 
Bible,  and,  in  the  end,  they  have  all  turned  and  blessed  it. 
Toung.     Much  learning  shows  how  little  mortals  know ; 
Much  wealth,  how  little  worldlings  can  enjoy. 
lb.     Earth 's  disembowell'd !  measured  are  the  skies ! 
Stars  are  detected  in  their  deep  recess  ! 
Creation  widens  !  vanquish'd  nature  yields ! 
Her  secrets  are  extorted !  art  prevails ! 
What  monuments  of  genius,  spirit,  power ! 
The  end  of  all  literature  is,  to  enable  us  better  to  understand 
the  will  of  God,  and  more  perfectly  to  obey  it.     Unsanctified 
by  these  principles,  neither  wit  nor  learning  can  be  of  any  last- 
ing benefit  to  their  possessors,  and  may  but  swell  the  sad  ac- 
count they  must  one  day  render.     [See  273,  514,  527.] 
545.  LITIGATION. 
No  lawyer  goes  to  law. 

Those  who  go  to  law  for  damages,  usually  secure  plenty  of  them. 
Lawyers'  houses  are  built  on  the  heads  of  fools. 
Two  men,  after  contending  sharply  for  an  oyster,  referred  the 
matter  to  a  single  justice,  who  opened  and  swallowed  the  oys- 
ter, and  handed  each  party  in  the  suit  a  shell. 

Ed.  Litigation  is  an  encounter,  where  both  parties  get  kille:? 
or  wounded.  The  best  way  to  get  out  of  it  is  not  to  get  into  it. 
The  best  way  to  get  a  redress  of  injury  to  reputation  or  fortune, 
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h  to  bear  the  insult  seventy  times  seven.  The  surest  way  to 
avoid  a  repetition  of  injury,  is  to  return  good  for  evil.  No  ene- 
my can  stand  such  a  broadside. 

CoKon.  When  I  weigh  the  humble,  but  comparatively  insiV. 
nifieant  mterests  of  the  mere  plaintiff  or  defendant,  arrainst  the 
combined  array  of  talent,  of  influence,  and  of  iK)wer"r^overn- 
mont,  court,  etc.],  I  am  no  longer  a,.tonished  at  the  prolongation 
of  suits,  and  I  wonder  only  at  their  termination. 

Spanish  Pr.   The  Jews  ruin  themselves  at  the  Passover  the 
Moors  at  their  marriage-feasts,  and  Christians  in  their  law-suits 

Dniden.    Wise  legislators  never  yet  could  dra^v 
A  fox  within  the  reach  of  common  law. 

In  a  thousand  jjounds  of  law,  there  is  not  an  ounce  of  love 

Lawyers,  like  shears,  cut  not  each  other,  but  only  clienta 
who  come  between  them. 

An  honest  man  is  believed  without  an  oath;  his  reputation 
swears  for  him.  A  liar  is  not  believed  under  oath;  his  char- 
acter swears  against  him. 

546.  LITTLE  THINGS. 
Toumj.  Think  nought  a  trifle,  though  it  small  appear  ; 

Small  sands  the  mountain,  moments  make  the  year 
And  trifles,  life.  ' 

Take  care  of  the  little  things,  and  great  ones  will  care  for 

themselves. 

Dr.Johmon  well  says,  "  He  who  waits  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  good  at  once,  will  never  do  anything."  Life  is  made  up  of 
'ttle  things.  It  is  very  rarely  that  an  occasion  is  offered  for 
'l'""g  a  great  deal  at  once.  True  greatness  consists  in  being 
great  in  htt'o  things.  Drops  make  up  the  ocean,  and  the  great- 
est works  are  accomplished  little  by  little.  If  we  would  do  much 
good  in  the  world,  we  must  be  willing  to  do  good  in  little  things 

m  little  acts  of  benevolence,  one  after  another,  speaking'a 
••■nely  and  good  word  here,  giving  a  tract  there,  and  setting  a 
good  example  always.  We  must  do  the  first  good  thing  we  can, 
nnd  then  the  next,  and  so  on,  being  «  diligent  in  business,  fer- 
vent m  spirit,  serving  the  Lord."  This  is  the  way  to  accomplish 
mtioh  m  one's  life  fim,>.    It  is  this  that  fixes  one's  name  amonpr 
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the  stars,  or  above  them,  to  shine  ns  the  brightness  of  the  sun 
forever  and  ever.     [See  597,  9ul.] 

547.  LOGIC. 
Wiio  proves  too  inueh,  proves  nothing. 
JSd.  When  an  argument  begins  in  mist,  it  ends  in  mud. 
Edivards,  (Tn/on).  Assertion  is  the  logic  of  prejudice  ;  argu- 
nient,  that  of  wisdom.   [See  581,  783.] 

548.  LOGIC,  SPURIOUS. 
No-dog  has  two  heads  : 
Every  dog  has  one  head  more  than  no-dog : 
Therefore,  every  dog  is   a  Cerberus,  having  three  heads. 
jEd.    The  error  of  this  plausible  syllogism  lies  in  a  confusion 
or  rather  strcdagem  of  terms.     The  very  first  term,  No-dog,  v- 
equivocal,  and  may  stand  for  Not  any  dog,  (but  this  sense  would 
spoil  all  the  plausibility  of  the  syllogism,)  or  it  may  be  taken  to 
denote  a  real  mastiif,  to  represent  the  race  of  dogs.   And  though 
this  latter  sense  of  the  term  would  render  the  firet  proposition 
truthless,  if  this  fact  happens  to  be  overlooked,  the  second  and 
third  propositions  will  mislead.   Therefore,  look  out  for  stratagem 
in  terniSj  if  you  would  not  be  misled  by  cunning  logicians. 

549.  LOVE. 
Hot  love  is  soon  cold. 

Life  without  love  —  oh !  it  would  be 
A  world  without  a  sun  — 
Cold  as  the  snow-capp'd  mountain  —  dark 
As  myriad  nights,  in  one. 
A  barren  scene,  without  one  spot 
Of  green,  amidst  the  waste, 
Without  one  blossom  of  delight, 
Of  feeling,  or  of  taste. 
Toung.     Love  is  the  loan  for  love. 
Love  conquers  all. 

He  who  hath  no  children,  doth  not  know  what  love  means. 
Nothing  can  stand  before  the  fire  of  true  love. 
Seeker.     A  soul  that  loves  much  will  work  much= 
They  are  the  true  and  favorite  disciples  of  Christ,  not  who 
know  the  most,  but  who  love  the  most. 


tness  of  the  sun 
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An  honest  Jove  is  not  afraid  to  frown 

..^tir'iho:^:;-:xr^^^^ 

;;;.cit,  of  his  heart  into  an  atTocti::' ^  l^Tl^lt 
Ihore  .s  not  a  living  sentient  being,  from  the  ifolt  to  L  r 
^st,  that  is   insensible  to  acts  of  kindn.        T!  '^" 

.x.end  it.self  over  the  earth  1 1    , 1  ^^  '°''   '^'^""^^ 

Ovu?    Tl.«  ?       '        "^"^"^  ^''"'''"'^  *^  g^'-den  of  Eden 

,P    f   1 1  e  way  to  be  beloved,  is  to  be  lovely. 
Iruih  and  love  are  like  light  and  heat     Of  ^h.i 

^  Wi.  the  substance  of  life:  those  who  love  not,  ..ly 

10.";:;^;" ""'' ''-  ^^^"^'  ^"^  --  ^^-  ^^^  ^o^y  can 

Se>ieca    If  you  wish  to  gain  affection,  bestow  it. 
^Mutual  love  or  fellowship  is  the  crown  of  all  our  bliss.   fSee 

550.  LOVE,  DISINTERESTED 
He  lo^  'd  his  friends  with  such  a  warmth  of  heart, 
So  clear  of  int'rest,  so  devoid  of  art. 
No  words  can  paint  it,  but  our  tears  may  tell. 
D^mterested  love  is  the  connecting  ligament  that  makes  a 
mut  of  a  famdy,  a  brotherhood  of  a  race,  and  a  family  of  beL 
C'^/Hm...     Charity  is  that  rational  and  constanlaffectiof 
-Inch  make,  us  sacrifice  ourselves  to  the  human  race  a^Tf  we' 

equally  m  its  adversity  and  prosperity. 

owftnn^"'^  '""""'I'  ''"^'  ^"^^^^^--^^  seeketh  not  her 
o^n,  ,s  not  easily  provoked,  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity  but  re 
joiceth  in  the  truth,  beareth  all  thinc^s.  ^     ^' 

Tht'Ln    ^'' f"''' '''"  ''^''^  law°according  to  the  Scripture, 
Ihou  Shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,  ye  do  well. 

love  rnlv''  !"P^™"^>^  «f  ^"«*her,  there  is  no  resource  but 
'o^e,  or  uniting  interests.    [See  69.] 

551.  LOVE,  SELFISH. 
^ff-    If  we  love  God  only  for  his  geodnes.  toward  ua,  ft  i, 

27* 
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loving  ourselves  more  than  him.  Ed.  Ami  such  love  will  turn 
into  hatitnl,  as  soon  as  the  Divine  goodiii'ss  towards  us  puts  on 
the  modification  of  holiness,  or  justice,  or  impartiality. 

John  G:  26.  Ye  seek  me  —  because  ye  did  eat  of  the  loaves, 
552.  LOVE  OF  GOD. 
Could  we  with  ink  the  ocean  fill, 
Were  the  whole  earth  of  parchment  made, 
Were  every  single  stick  a  quill. 
Were  every  man  a  scribe  by  trade : 
To  write  the  love  of  God  to  man, 
Would  drain  the  ocean  dry  ; 
Nor  could  the  earth  contain  the  scroll, 
Though  stretch'd  from  sky  to  sky. 
John.  God  is  love. 
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8.  LOVE  TO  GOD. 


Spring.  There  is  no  love  to  God  without  keeping  his  command- 
ments, and  no  keeping  his  commandments,  without  love  to  God. 

Ed.   Love  to  God  is  the  fountain  of  holy  zeal. 

lb.     Love  to  God  is  the  essence  of  moral  rectitude. 

Jb.  Love  to  God  has  more  of  the  "  nature  and  fitness  of  things" 
in  it,  than  any  other  conceivable  affection.  It  is  a  wonderful 
harmonizer. 

654.  LOVELINESS. 

Mn,  Loveliness  arises  from  goodness,  rather  than  greatness; 
and  especially  f\x)m  that  goodness  which  communicates  and  dif- 
fuses happiness.  Kindness,  tenderness,  and  compassion,  are  the 
distinguishing  qualities  of  a  Saviour,  Deliverer,  and  Redeemer. 
And  these  amiable  qualities,  which  Christ,  as  Mediator,  most 
eminently  displays,  diffuse  a  peculiar  and  superlative  loveliness 
over  his  whole  character,  and  render  him  "  the  chiefest  among 
ten  thousand,"  and  «  altogether  lovely." 

Ed.  Holiness,  the  most  lovely  thing  that  exists,  is  sadly  un- 
noticed and  unknown  upon  earth. 

Jb.  In  proportion  as  the  saints  acquire  loveliness,  they  will 
command  esteem. 

KKK      T  fiXKTJ  TXT-nOO 

^    Lowliness  is  the  highest  and  most  lovely,  when  lowest. 
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^^^Thc  lowly  n^an,  like  a  leaning  tree,  the  more  fi-uit,  the  n.ore 

/'/       n   'f']'-'''''^^'   MARVKLLUUSLY   EXALTED. 

M.     God  takes  n.en  by  surprise,  and  commonly  selects  M.e 
.nstruments  of  his  marvellous  works,  fro.n  the  class^ofrn  w L 
arc  mlen.he.r  own  eyes.    David,  the  inspired  Psalmit^tye 
0  C hrKst,  ku.g  o  Israel,  and  father  of  Solomon,  was  taken  fil 
.he  obscure  shephmls.    Amos  w.us  tak,n  from  the  herdmen  oT 
reko^  to  bear  the  Divine  messages.  The  apostles  were  sTlect   1 
irom  he  fishermen  of  Galilee.  Moses  wa.  an  outcast  infant  an 
«  led  from  a  state  of  obscurity  and  banishment,  to  be  the  Jew 
.sh  lawgiver  and  leader.     Samuel  was  called  f^-om  an  obscure 
but  p,ous  famdy,  to  be  seer  and  ruler  of  Israel.  The  Son  o  God 
sprung  not  from  Jewish  nobility,  but  was  the  son  of  an  obscwe 
ma.den,  and  trained  in  Nazareth.     I„  reference  to  the  vess   ! 
of  mercy,  an  apostle  says  ."  Not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesT 
not  manym,ghty,  not  many  noble  are  called;  but  Go^  hath 
chosen  the  fc^lish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise^ 
that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presaice." 

J:  .  ?'  r^"^"  '^  '"''''^''  ^"  S'"""^''  ^^*"  be  taken  by  sur- 
nse,  when  the  astonishing  treasures  and  honors  of  Heaven  will 
e  conferred  upon  them.    "Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  an  hln 

gered,  and  fed  thee  >  or  thirsty,  and  gave  thee  drink  ?'>     On  the 

contrary,  the  proud  vessels  of  wrath  will  be  still  more  surprised 
when  t  e,  „  fi„,  ,^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  -pnscd 

r  :  Ti  ^"'  IZ^'l  '"'^-  '-y  '^'  <^-P-^>  hated,  and 
persecuted.     Then  shall  they  answer :  "  When  saw  we  thee  an 

hungered,  or  athirst,  and  did  not  minister  unto  thee  ?»  The  God 
0  wonders  proceeds  marveUously,  and  surprises  the  created  uni- 
verse  contmually  by  his  operations. 

556.  LUXURY,  VOLUPTUOUSNESS. 
Uanmng.     Were  the  labor  and  capital,  now  spent  on  the 
^portauon  and  manufacture  of  pernicious    uxuries  to  be  em 

ttth  fo?   '  H  T  """"  "'"''  '^  *^^  S^"^'  -  '^-^y  resnect, 
t'^ough  for  a  short  time  material  products  were  dimini;hed:    A 
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better  age  will  look  back  with  wonder  and  scorn  on  the  misdi- 
rected industry  of  the  present  times. 

Voluptuous  pleasures  bring  tormenting  pains. 
Who  dainties  love,  shall  beggars  prove. 
Henry.   The  more  we  accommodate  ourselves  to  plain  things, 
and  the  less  we  indulge  in  those  artificial  delights  which  gratify 
pride  and  luxury,  the  nearer  we  approach  to  a  state  of  inno- 
cency. 

Johnson.  Where  necessity  ends,  curiosity  begins ;  and  no 
sooner  are  we  supplied  with  everything  that  nature  can  demand, 
than  we  sit  down  to  contrive  artificial  appetites. 

Luxury  is  sometimes   defended,  as  supporting  labor;  but 
labor  is  illy  employed,  that  produces  only  luxuries. 
The  excesses  of  our  youth  are  drafts  upon  our  old  age. 
The  cure  of  luxury  is  poverty. 
A  fat  kitchen  makes  a  lean  will.     [See  44,  383,  745.] 

557.  LUXURY,  EXEMPLIFIED. 
London  Times.  To  the  Clergy.  An  incumbent  would  re- 
sign to  one  not  under  46  years  of  age,  a  beautiful  living,  a  per- 
fect gem,  one  of  the  prettiest  things  in  England,  with  an  excel- 
lent new  freestone-front  house,  facing  a  park,  in  the  county  of 
Somerset,  productivte  garden,  lawn,  pleasure  ground,  wall  fruit, 
coach-house,  stabling  for  six  horses,  out-houses  —  no  trouble  as 
to  income  —  duty  easy,  the  whole  worth  £280  a  year.  Terms, 
Licoming  incumbent  to  pay  down  £1900,  to  indemnify  the  pres- 
ent incumbent's  outlay  on  the  spot,  and  for  his  fixtures,  and  his 
old  wine,  worth  £180  ;  also,  for  live  stock,  including  three  cows, 
horses,  and  pony-carriage  —  piano-forte,  by  Stpddart,  cost  85 
guineas;  hand-organ,  by  Flight,  cost  £38;  plate  and  linen, 
and  a  few  pictures. 

"  The  Duke  of  Richmond's  home-farm,  at  Greenwood,  sixty 
miles  from  London,  consists  of  twenty-three  thousand  acres,  or 
over  thirty-five  square  miles.  The  residence  of  the  Duke  is  a 
perfect  palace.  One  extensive  hall  is  covered  with  yellow  silk, 
and  pictures  in  the  richest  and  most  costly  tapestry.  The 
di;-hes  and  plates  upon  the  table  are  all  of  porcelain,  silver,  and 
gold.     Twenty -five  race-horsas  stand  in  the  stable,  each  being 
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.s,g„ed  to  the  care  of  a  special  groon,.     A  grotto,  near  the 
hou.  ,  the  lad.es  spent  six  years  in  adorning      An  aviary  i! 
supphed  w,th  almost  every  variety  of  rare  and  eWant  bW 
Large  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  deer,  are  spread  oer  the 
immense  lawns.  ^  *^^  "^^ 

••The  Duke  of  Devonshire',  place,  a,  Chatewonh,  fa  said  to 
.1,  .n  ■„„,,„,flee„ce,  „„y  o.her  i„  ,he  ki„ga„„.    tL  il  je 

r        ,      ,  ^    "  '^""'"''^  "•«'"  ""=  l'0"se,  are  kenl  four 
l.«n  reJ  head  of  ca.tle,  and  fonrieen  hundred  dee  .    TheT  .ehe„ 
arden  oon  an„  „ve,ve  aces,  and  fllled  ,vi,h  almost  even-"  ' 
es  0    ™,.  and  vegeiahles.    A  vas.  <.,W™,  conne  telrh 

::  :r  "rt;:ist;r:ir  -"'"'"  ^  ^-'^  -^  --^  •- 
..  w_  ;er;:Lt:or::S'r^^^^^^^^ 

breadth,  sixty-seven  in  heicrht  coverP<l  h^  ..       .  T 

^q^are  fee.  of  glass,  aud  ^b;!'^::*^?^  ""'""' 
veying  ho.  «.a.er.  One  ,dan.  was  *  „e  "w  inTr" 
.pec,al  ™es.«„ger,  and  is  valued  a.  .en  .housand  doUat  One 
hi.  oun  a,ns,„ear  ,he  house,pla,s  .„„  hnnd..d  Jdlem" 
irr  '",'""' '"  '^  ""^ '''«''« -i"' '"  'I'"  world.    S 

:::n:u::x:si;:t:l;r-^^^^^^ 

.-ndiess  «aic:  s.'Xdr:"  *"^  '■-""  "^  ■""■- 
-i;:^:i:!:::'z:r::o';s:;:™:LS;r' 

- ;.-  »nd  c,  .Ls  of  ^j:d'i:z:'rker„;;rBir 
;*hi;rrtu!r 

c>  "1   oting  sent  to  other  nations  to  nrevent  it      "R.-f 

•'"''°"*"""™  «'-«"«•    [See  7»  (sZ„„).  •       "'" 
T-  558.  LYlNGr. 

Jjiars  should  have  good  memories. 

^-stotk,  having  been  asked.  What  a  man  could  gain  by 
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telling  a  falsehood,  replied,  "  Not  to  be  credited  when  he  speaks 
the  truth." 

A  fault  once  denied,  is  twice  committed. 

He  who  tells  a  lie,  is  insensible  how  great  a  task  he  under- 
takes, for  he  must  tell  twenty  more  to  maintain  that  one. 

Ed.  Why  is  a  lie  like  a  locomotive  ?  Ans.  Because  a  train 
usually  follows  it. 

Thacher.  Those  are  the  most  dangerous  lies,  that  come  near- 
est the  truth. 

Show  me  a  liar,  and  I  '11  show  jou  a  thief.  Ed,  Equally 
true,  reversed,  for  vices,  like  sorx'ows,  "  Come  not  single  spies, 
but  in  battalions." 

Blair.  Dissimulation  in  youth,  is  the  forerunner  of  perficl,v 
in  old  age. 

Ed.  Liars  have  long  since  settled  a  disputed  question  in 
theology,  whether  any  of  mankind  arc  children  of  the  evil  One. 

lb.  David  said,  in  his  haste,  All  men  are  liars.  He  could 
hardly  have  hit  better,  had  he  spoken  with  deliberation. 

Solomon.  He  that  hideth  hatred  with  lying  lips,  and  he  that 
uttereth  a  slander,  is  a  fool. 

Eptenetus.  Liars  are  the  authors  of  all  the  mischiefs  tliat 
afflict  mankind.  Ed.  True,  for  all  mischief-makers  are  liars. 
[See  95,  885.] 

550.  MAGNANIMITY. 


Joivper. 


A  brave  man  knows  no  malice,  but  at  once 
Forgets  in  peace  the  injuries  of  Avar, 
And  <rives  his  direst  foe  a  friend's  embrace. 
Ed.     David's  magnanimity  in  sparing  the  life  of  Saul,  amid 
his  fiery  persecution,  was  greater  heroism  than  the  destruction 
of  the  Giant  of  Gath. 

SCO.  MALEVOLENCE,  MALICE. 
Avoid  an  angry  man  lor  a  while,  a  malevolent  one  forever. 
There  is  as  much  malice  in  a  wink,  as  in  a  word. 
Ed.     Of  all  malice,  disinterested  malice,  (so  to  speak.)  or 
doing  evil  apparently  for  its  own  sake,  is  the  r.sost  luiaccounta- 
ble.     [See  292,  418.] 
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561.  MAN,  MANKIND. 
L.  Cram.     There  is  as  much  odds  in  folks  as  in  any  body. 
Pascal.     What  a  chimera  is  man!  what  a  confused  chaos! 
what  a  subject  of  contradiction  I  a  professed  judge  of  all  things 
and  yet  a  feeble  woi'm  of  the  earth  !  the  great  depositary  and 
guardian  of  truth,  and  yet  a  mere  huddle  of  uncertainty!  the 
glory  and  the  scandal  of  the  universe ! 
David.     Lord,  what  is  man ! 

Younff.     How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august, 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful  is  man  ! 
An  heir  of  glory !  a  frail  child  of  dust ! 
Helpless  immortal !  insect  infinite ! 
Uotffper.  I  sum  up  half  mankind. 

And  add  two  thirds  of  the  remaining  half, 

And  find  the  total  of  their  hopes  and  fears 

Dreams,  empty  dreams.     The  million  flit  as  gay 

As  if  created  only  like  the  fly, 

That  spreads  his  motley  wings  in  th'  eye  of  noon, 

To  sport  their  season,  and  be  seen  no  more. 

The  rest  are  sober  dreamers,  grave  and  wise, 

And  pregnant  with  discoveries  new  and  rare. 

Some  write  a  narrative  of  wars,  and  feats 

Of  heroes  little  known ;  and  call  the  rant 

A  history :  describe  the  man,  of  whom 

His  own  coevals  took  but  little  note, 

And  paint  his  person,  character,  and  views. 

As  they  had  known  him  from  his  mother's  womb. 

They  disentangle  froni  the  puzzled  skein. 

In  which  obscurity  has  wrapp'd  them  up, 

The  threads  of  politic  and  shrewd  design. 

That  ran  through  all  his  pui-poses,  and  charge 

His  mind  with  meanings  that  he  never  had, 

Or,  having,  kept  conceal'd.     Some  drill  and  bore 

The  solid  earth,  and  from  the  strata  there 

Extract  a  i-cgister,  by  which  we  learn, 

That  he  who  made  it  and  reveal'd  its  date 

To  Moses,  was  mistaken  in  its  age. 
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Some,  moi'e  acute,  and  more  industrious  still, 
Contrive  creation ;  travel  nature  up 
To  the  sharp  peak  of  her  sublimest  height. 
And  tell  us  whence  the  stars ;  why  some  are  fix'd, 
And  planetary  some ;  what  gave  them  fii-st 
.    Rotation,  from  'vhat  fountain  flow'd  their  light. 
Great  contest  follows,  and  much  learned  dust 
Involves  the  combatants ;  each  claiming  truth. 
And  truth  disclaiming  both.     And  thus  they  spend 
The  little  wick  of  life's  poor  shallow  lamp 
In  playing  tricks  with  nature,  giving  laws 
To  distant  worlds,  and  trifling  in  their  own. 
JEd.     No  terrestrial  painter  could  construct  a  picture  with 
sufficient  variety,  to  express  all  the  diflferences  of  mankind,  much 
less  the  shades  of  difference  in  intellectual,  moral,  and  sensitive 
character.    The  Supreme  Architect,  without  doubt,  forms  every 
rational  creature  after  a  distinct  model,  and  each  one  has  some- 
thing peculiar  to  himself,  which  differences  will  be  more  and 
more  palpable,  as  duration  rolls  onward.     Neither  David  nor 
Solomon  have  yet  comprehended  a  fraction  of  the  import  of  the 
inspired  saying,  "  0  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thi/ works!  in  wis- 
dom hast  thou  made  them  all :  the  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches:' 
[See  539,  631.] 

562.  MANNER,  MANNERS. 
Mankind  hate  vulgarity  more  than  vice. 
A  man  without  ceremony  has  need  of  great  merit. 
Hunter.     Good  manners  are  a  part  of  good  morals ;  and  it  is 
as  much  your  duty  as  your  interest,  to  prac+ise  both. 

Mddleton.      Manner  is   something   with  every-body,  and 
every  thing  with  some. 

A  man's  manners  decide  his  fortune. 
Kind  and  courteous  words  cost  nothing,  and  secure  much. 
Be  neither  affected,  nor  embarrassed,  nor  absent,  in  society. 
Cowper.       He  that  negotiates  between  God  and  man, 
,48  God's  ambassador,  the  grand  concerns 
Of  judgment  and  of  mercy,  should  beware 
Of  lightness  in  his  speech.     'T  is  pitiful 
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To  court  a  gi-in,  when  you  should  woo  a  soul: 
lo  break  a  jest,  when  pity  M'ould  inspire 
Pathetic  exhortation  ;  and  t'  address 
The  skittish  fancy  with  facetious  tales 
-    When  sent  with  God's  commission  to  the  lieart ' 
Advice  and  reprehension  require  the  utmost  delicacy  •'  and 
pa.nful  ti-uths  should  be  delivered  in  the  softest  te  ms,'  and 
expressed  no  farther  than  is  necessary  to  produce  thei    due 
effee.    A  courteous  man  will  mix  what  is  conciliating  .'l 
what  IS  offensive;  praise,  with  censure;  and  deference:  w 
respect;  so  far  as  these  can  be  done  in  consistence  with  p  J  ty 
and   onor.     For  the  mind  revolts  against  all  censorian  poweT 
which  displays  pride   or  pleasure   in  finding  fault;    and  S 
wounded  by  the  bare  suspicion  of  such  disgraceful  tyranny 
But  advice,  divested  of  the  harshness,  and  yet  retainCthe 
honest  warmth  of  truth  "is  likpK^r,.        .      J' ^i-  retaining  the 
vessel  fell  of  wo.™*d,.        '  """"^  <""  "'"""^  "■'  """■ «'  " 

™a«r"  "'  "'"™°'"  *°"'*  •"  ""'''  -'"■  -""7  of 

feeUnt  """"^  ""  ""'  '"°"°""  "'  ^  »<^«  and  good 
Genenoshy  of  manner  often  covei^  a  niggardly  heart, 
^nd  you,,  manner.,  and  ,ha.  will  mend  you4r.„ne. 

Ztl^f  T     ,™*,  ""=■"  "'*  ^"'^•=='"<'"'  «"?»■>''•     When 

le  lact  th,it  the  unrenewed  he.irt  is  opposed  to  God  and  the 
Sospcl,  has  by  some  bePn  aa.i™^d  a.  ,  t-  -        - 

•.«*,  Paul  adopted  a  method  dit^ctly  the  opposite.   (See  1  Cor 
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9  :  19-22.    10  :  32,  33,  and  2  Tim.  2  :  24-2G.)     [See  704,  82(;, 
830.] 

563.  MANUFACTURES. 
Ed.  Mtich  of  our  merchandize  was  made  to  sell,  not  to  wear. 
Jh.  There  is  a  very  calamitous  system  of  deception  and  im- 
position in  the  customs  of  our  manufacturers,  that  has  become 
too  strong  a  monopoly  for  honest,  individual  enterprise  to  over- 
come, and  therefore  seems  to  call  for  the  interference  of  govern- 
ment, where  it  can  be  reached.  Since  "  there  is  no  trade  where 
there  is  no  trust,  and  no  trust  where  there  is  no  truth  and 
honesty,"  national  prosperity  demands  legal  restraints  against 
the  crying  deception  and  imposition  in  our  customs  of  manufac- 
ture, in  every  way  the  civil  arm  can  properly  reach  the  evii, 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  A  cheat  in  raanufa/'ture  is  often 
five  or  ten  times  more  injury  to  the  consumer  than  advantage 
to  the  manufacturer,  and  therefore  should  be  made  a  penal 
offence,  as  far  as  possible.  Legislative  enactments  should  pro- 
tect public  interests,  and  punish  putiic  offences  against  those 
interests. 

564.  MARRIAGE,  MATRIMONY. 

Hughes.  Themistocles,  the  great  Athenian  general,  being 
asked  whether  he  would  rather  choose  to  marry  his  daughter 
to  an  indigent  man  of  merit,  or  to  a  worthless  man  of  estate, 
replied,  that  he  should  prefer  a  man  without  an  estate  to  an 
estate  without  a  man. 

Marriage  is  requisite  for  man's  social  perfection. 

He  that  hath  a  prudent  wife,  hath  a  guardian  angel  at  his 
side ;  but  he  who  hath  a  proud  wife,  hath  a  destroying  angel  at 
his  elbow. 

Choose  a  wife  as  you  choose  a  knife  :  Look  to  her  temper. 

Giles.  There  is  no  earthly  happiness  exceeding  that  of  a 
reciprocal  satisfaction  in  a  conjugal  state. 

He  who  marries  a  widow  and  three  children,  may  find  four 

thieves. 

If  you  would  know  a  bad  husband,  look  at  the  countenance 

of  his  wife. 

Jhcight.     The  marriage  institution  keeps  the  moral  world  in 
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ildren,  may  find  four 


at  the  countenance 


the  moral  world  in 


being  and  secures  it  fVom  an  unliracly  ,ii«soh,li„„.    Wilhout  it 
natural  afftcfon    „„.,   „„,i„b„„„„  „.„„,j  „^^  -      ; 

edacauon  would  l,eco.ne  extinct,  indus.,-,  and  economy  be    n 
known,  and  man  would  be  left  to  the  precarious  e.isteni  of  Z 
savage,    lint  for  this  institution,  learning  and  retine:  „  lo 
«p,e  government  sink  into  the  g„lf„f  anarehj-,  and  reli.°io 
mated  {mm  earth,  ,vonld  hasten  back  to  her  native  heaC 
.Van  stripped  of  all  that  is  respectable  and  a,„i    ,     I  « 
pro  1  ,n  sohtudes  and  deserts,  ,o  satisfy  his  rage  and  hun^r 
Jlarnage,  w.th  peace,  is  a  pat^ise ;  ,vith  strife,  a  pur^^t^  y 

Ahappy  marrtage,  good  housekeeping ;  a  bad  one,  misery' 
and  the  Jiusband  fz-om  home.  '"sciy, 

He  that  would  gather  the'sweel  blossoms  of  matrimony,  must 
wed  tn  ho  spnng  of  life,  and  „o,  wait  until  the  blast  of  "^^  ■"« 
ks  ™ted  the  bad  of  sympathy,  or  withered  the  bough  Z 

A  faint  heart  never  won  a  fair  ladj. 
Better  i.  a  portion  in  a  wife,  than  with  one. 

Jd.    A  person's  character  is  but  half  formed,  till  after  wed- 

Jl>.    ^"  ^l^oosing  a  companion,  a  nurse,  and  a  school-teacher 
I'ave  .n  eye  to  the  breed.     Early  habits  clin..  ' 

Jl>.    Matches  too  commonly  spring  from  sudden  fancy,  mere 

ate  cho.ce  of  a  suitable  companion.     In  nothing  do  mankind 

nl^l  Tr"  play  the  fooL     If  they  would!,,  g^ed    V 

Zl^T'  "T  -q--tance,and  sober  reason  anj 

nsoence,  matnmon.al  connections  would  make  marnages  and 

«ges  would  create  strong  and  permanent  natural  aSo„ 

ne.  nor  to  be  weighed  m  the  balances  with  silver  and  gold, 
.ion  "for  tl        ,f  '"""'  '"''^'^  ''''''  bad  matrimonial  connec. 
Tchrist     "  °'  "  ""  P'^^"^^'  "'"'^^'^-  ''  ^^-  gospel 

^-    Marriage,  that  i,s  congruous  and  sincere,  is  the  palladium 
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with  antipodes,  hati 


of  honor  and  happiness. 

and  strife,  is  stereotyped  misery. 

lb.     Never  marry  without  love,  nor  love  where  you  cannot 
esteem. 

lb.     Wlio  marries  for  wealth,  thinks  nothing  of  the  relation, 

5G5.  MARTYRS. 
The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church. 
Coivper.  They  liv'd  unknown, 

Till  persecution  dragg'd  them  into  fame, 
And  chas'd  them  up  to  heaven.     Their  ashes  flew 
—  No  marble  tells  us  whither.   With  their  names 
No  bard  embalms  and  sanctifies  his  song : 
And  history,  so  warm  on  meaner  themes. 
Is  cold  on  this. 
Not  the  pain,  but  the  cause,  makes  the  martyr.  [See  189,  688.] 

566.  MARVELS,  MARVELLOUS. 
Ed.  It  is  marvellous  that  a  life  of  piety  and  faithfulnes'; 
should  ever  be  a  life  of  trial  —  it  is  more  marvellous  that  a  life 
of  sin  and  oppression  should  ever  be  a  life  of  prosperity  —  it  is 
most  marvellous,  that  the  rewards  of  either  in  another  world 
will  be  eternal. 

Jb.  The  most  marvellous  object  conceivable,  is  God's  chief 
end  in  creation  and  redemption,  and  the  most  astonishing  thing 
upon  earth  is  the  fact  that  so  many  rational  and  talented  minds 
overlook,  or  utterly  mistake  it,  and  lose  the  matchless  intellec- 
tual delight  of  contemplating  it,  and  the  cordial  delight  of  em- 
bracing it  in  fellowship  with  him. 

567.  MATERNAL. 
Ed.  The  greatest  misfortune  upon  earth,  is  never  to  have,  or 
early  to  lose,  a  good  mother. 

lb.  If  you  wish  for  accomplished,  agreeable,  virtuous,  and 
promising  sons,  keep  them  as  much  under  correct  and  intelli- 
gent female  influence  as  practicable,  during  the  morning  of  life, 
568.  MATHEMATICAL  DEVOTION. 
Pres.  Webber,  formerly  of  Harvard  college,  is  said  to  have 
been  as  fond  of  mathematics,  as  his  wife  was  of  romance  and 
elegant  composition.    The  former  admired  demonstration ;  the 


lever  to  have,  or 
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latter,  elegant  composition    Mrs.  W  InviTKr  rr^, 
inv^ene,.uingare.,expre.:itr:r::::r^^^^ 
urged  her  husband  to  read  it,  which  he  declined.    At  len^^th  sh' 
persuaded  h.m  to  hear  her  read  one  pa<.e  of  it  affor  u^       u 
H-ired,  in  a  high  state  of  omo,J^:h:l:'^:^^: 
The  Pre.,  coolly  replied :  ^'WAat's  t,.e  argument" 

Ed.    Devotion  to  mathematics,  and  devotion  to  reli.,ious  du 
ties,  are  sa,d  to  have  a  practical  interference      Some  ^ 
make  an  idol  of  other  studies.  '  ^""^'^''^'^ 

569.  MEANNESS,  LlTTLEx\ESS. 
The  more  you  court  a  mean  man,  the  statelier  he  gi.)ws. 
Ed.  Meanness -to  borrow,  and  not  lend  or  return-  to  h„v 
an   not  pay;  to  receive,  and  not  give;  to  stea  fi^: 'the  'T; 
the  generous ;  and  to  rob  and  oppress  the  weak  a  d YI 

towper.  To  dally  much  with  subjects  mean  and  low. 

Ed.   When  persons  are  little  by  nature,  little  by  education 

!h -r  :r"'''^'  "^'  '"^^ '' ''''''-'  ^^-  ^«  ^"^e  h:;:  •: 

570.  MEANS  OF  GRACE. 

impt^s^'helot""""'^""  enlighten  the  understanding, 
mpress  the  conscience,  illustrate  the  obduracy  of  the  hear! 

Ed.    The  means  of  grace  are  the  truths  best  adapted  to  en 

m  froTsn    ?f      '  "     ''''  """  ^^  ^^'^^•^  selfishness, 'and 

wLf  bit  hn       "^-r  '  '"''"'  *^  *'^  means  of  destruction, 

de^wirh  P  'I'^i''"'  P™'"^"^^  ^'="^'*'  ---tion,  and  the 
death  which  Paul  died,  just  before  regeneration. 

^^    571.  MECHANISM,  MECHANICAL  POWERS 
'  -am.     otrange  there  should  slumber  in  yor  tranouil  nnn^ 
.po-r  s„..„,e„do„,,a„a  ,et  so  n>a„ageabCtZ'C'' 
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fully  applied  to  locomotion,  commerce,  raanufucture,  and  oilier 
human  services. 

Ud.  FAectricih/.  Still  stranger  there  should  slumber  in  the 
more  quiet  earth,  a  power  so  energetic,  as  to  carry  thouglit.-. 
with  lightning  speed,  over  kingdoms,  when  aided  by  human  nri. 
instead  of  merely  darting  fire  through  contiguous  clouds,  and 
trees,  and  houses. 

lb.  "When  we  consider  what  God  has  done  for  his  children, 
in  mechanical  discoveries,  during  half  a  century,  since  they  be- 
gan a  few  tiny  enterprises  to  enlighten  and  reform  the  earth, 
what  may  we  not  hope,  in  reference  to  future  mechanical  dis- 
coveries and  arts,  when  they  shall  make  and  hold  conquest  of  the 
whole  earth,  under  the  Captain  of  their  salvation,  during  the 
millenni-im  ?  The  thistly,  thorny  curse,  may  yet  be  entirely 
removed,  by  the  progress  of  the  arts,  and  the  earth  be  brought 
under  subjection  to  man,  and  requite  a  moderate  and  beneficial 
toil,  with  her  original  profusion. 

572.  MEDDLERS,  MEDDLING. 

If  you  would  destroy  your  own  repose,  disturb  that  of  your 
neighbor. 

Ed.  To  meddle  with  another's  privileges  and  prerogative?, 
is  vexatious ;  to  meddle  with  his  interest,  is  injurious ;  to 
meddle  with  his  good  name,  unites  and  aggravates  both  evils; 
but  to  meddle  with  his  dangerous  and  injurious  faults  and  vices, 
in  a  scriptural  way,  not  suffering  sin  upon  him,  is  a  very  rare 
and  commendable  meddling.     [See  93.] 

673.  MEDICAL. 

The  art  of  the  physician  consists,  in  a  great  measure,  in 
exciting  hope,  and  other  friendly  passions  and  feelings. 

Physic,  the  substitute  for  temperance  and  exercise. 

Em.  Men  have  different  criteria  by  which  to  judge  of  a 
physician.  I  have  five :  1.  good  common  sense ;  2.  a  power 
and  disposition  to  discriminate ;  3.  previous  opportunities  for 
professional  study  ;  4.  a  habit  of  reflecting  on  his  daily  practice, 
and  sytematizing  his  conclusions  ;  5.  right  moral  feelings. 
574.  MEDIOCRITY,  OR  THE  GOLDEN  MEAN. 

Persevering  mediocrity  is  mucll  more  reputable  and  useful 
than  talented  inconstancv. 


irb  that  of  your 


reat  measure,  in 


table  and  useful 
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He  that  holds  fast  the  .olJen  mean, 
And  lives  contentedly  between 

'l^J'c  little  and  the  ^reat, 
Feels  not  the  wants  that  pinch  the  poor, 

^or  plagues  that  haunt  the  rich  mai'sdior, 

I'n'jitt'ring  all  his  state. 
The  tallest  pines  feel  most  the  pow'r 
Of  wmtry  blast;  the  loftiest  tow'r 

The  bolts  that  spare  the  mountain's  side, 

His  cloud-capt  eminence  divide, 
Lemv.7     r-  "^"'^  ^P'-^ad  the  ruin  round. 

^-el.     Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches.     rSee-lGol 

«eriaSlrj„„"'°  ""^^  "'  '"""^'"'-^  'k-8l.'  the 

The  spml  of  truth  dwelleth  in  meekness. 
"..rethanZgaot!"'  ^"™"^'  ""^  P-^erfulI,,  whl^h  is 

«  complaining  or  angry  thought.     [See  3.5fi.] 
,  577.  MEMORY. 

M«or,  is  ,Le  storehouse  of  .he  uade...audi„g.   By  „,emo:y 
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MKNTAL    EFFORTS. 


we  Hvfi  over  our  past  lives.    By  anticipation  wc  outlive.    By 
experience  wc  simply  live. 

It  is  better  to  exercise  the  judgment,  than  to  overload  tlu' 

memory. 

Mankind  often  complain  of  memories ;  yet  how  seldom  do 
they  forget  even  the  slightest  circumstance  of  a  real  or  supposed 

injury. 

Hm.  A  particular  memory,  which  retains  the  minute  eircum- 
stances  of  things,  and  phraseology  of  ideas,  is  a  bad  thing. 

Pope.     Thus  in  the  soul,  where  memory  prevails, 
The  solid  power  of  understanding  fails. 

Some  persons  have  memories  instead  of  minds. 

Men  will  own  a  poor  memory,  but  not  a  poor  judgment,  or  a 

base  heart. 

Remembrance  of  wrong  leads  to  remorse,  and  remorse  is  a 
precursor  of  retribution.  -fcV.  Hence  the  occasion  for  the 
Divine  complaint  against  transgressors,  "  They  consider  not  in 
their  hearts,  that  I  remember  all  their  wickedness." 

JEd.  A  good  memory  is  the  creature  of  proper  attention. 
and  of  impartial  and  benevolent  affection.  For  the  want  of  llie 
former,  mankind  forget  their  own  things;  without  the  latter. 
they  will  forget  those  of  others. 

3.  Memory  becomes  tenacious  by  proper  exercise,  as  the 
body  increases  in  strength. 

3.  Memory  is  the  mind's  treasury,  but  it  is  often  filled  up 
with  counterfeit  coin,  to  its  injury. 

578.  MENTAL  EFFORTS. 

Ud.  Beware  of  excessive  and  protract  'd  mental  jading. 
Let  the  body  take  its  turn  in  labor,  and,  above  all,  be  cheerful 
and  joyful,  always  having  something  in  mind,  sufficiently  ele- 
vated to  make  you  so. 

3.  Sorrow  of  heart,  that  is  not  godly  sorrow,  and  vexation 
of  spirit,  especially  when  accompanied  with  despondency  and 
melancholy,  are  destructive  frictions  in  the  machine  of  human 
life,  vastly  more  so  than  cheerful  thought,  and  devout  medita- 
tion, thoiich  somewhat  intense. 
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rouna'^r''''''''''''''  ^^^^  AMUSEMENT 

Is  It  not  troason  to  the  soni  immortal, 
Her  foosin  arms,  rtc.rnitytk.pri.e? 
O  the  Clark  days  of  vamty!  while  here, 
How  tasteless!  and  how  terrible,  when  gone- 

M  M.::;;i;;:!;t:^;::;;p-Mhe,hannt'ns.ti„. 

tion  demands  consideration.    ^  Is  ther  not.      T'T  '^"'^" 
ment,  required  by  God  and  Z-it         .T'  .'."f  '"''^  «™"^'^- 
ana  will  yield  more  health  and  true  h^^els  ?    '  '"^^^  "^^'"'' 
^6.     Ihere  is  a  momentous  question  before  the  minrl,  nf    n 

qaimaresovnitaH  !L  «!     r,    ,        "  "■"'«  "'■i*  here- 
«nd  mW,  „.,„•„,,  ei„,e,  ;„  eveT^;!;"  *""  "'"=""">"  "'''"■^^ 

•™  ".i.e  g„„es  :f  si; . :  ;:ri:r  t  r  ■"™'^' 

»»d  .hough  ,he,  are  ^wcet  ,o  ,he     L  ™  Tw  ''"T"'' ' ' 
"•ey  are  already  „„d  J  »  "     ,  f  'ImgeroM  ™rld ,  (bat 

-...ofGodttd  f;:j  :r;:  ,t:^^^    -^  *e 

dav  fn  -•  '  ^      intra,  tliat  they  are  eYnncofi 

«?  i«  .cKness  .„u  death ,  .ha.  de..h  „i,i  dose  iheir  '.^Z 
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tionary  state,  and  that  after  deatli  is  the  judgment ;  can  it  bo 
right  to  provide  superb  theatre:?,  and  elegant  ballrooms,  at  a 
great  expense,  for  their  entertainment  and  vain  amusement? 
All  parents  know,  that  if  one  of  these  things  is  right,  the  other 
must  be  wrong.  And  I  presume  no  parents  can  be  found,  who 
do  both. 

3.  No  blank  in  time  or  in  duty,  God  ever  made  or  meant. 
The  young  live  in  God's  time,  and  in  God's  world,  which  he 
allows  them  to  use,  but  not  abuse.    [See  520,  531,  731.] 

580.  MERIT. 

Among  the  base,  merit  begets  envy :  among  the  noble,  emu- 
lation. 

Real  merit  both  shuns  and  deserves  applause. 

Pope.     Worth  makes  the  man ;  and  want  of  it,  the  fellow. 

Jild.  Merits  of  Christ  —  his  praise-worthiness  for  his  good- 
ness, loveliness,  and  extensive  labors  in  the  work  of  creation 
and  redemption.  Tins  large  stock  of  merit  gave  elRcacy  to  his 
atonement  for  sin,  which  made  it  possible  for  God  to  be  just, 
and  yet  the  justifier  of  true  believers. 

Merit  is  like  a  river ;  the  deeper  it  is,  the  less  noise  it  makes. 
581.  METAPHYSICS,  METAPHYSICAL. 

Tliompson,  0.  It  has  not  been  uncommon  for  those  who  have 
found  themselves  foiled  by  close  and  cogent  reasoning,  to  raise 
the  cry  of  metaphysics,  to  the  no  small  terror  of  many,  who 
know  not  the  meaning  of  the  word.  All  the  properties  of  spirits, 
all  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  and  all  the  changes 
which  they  undergo  and  relations  which  they  sustain  to  each 
other,  belong  to  the  science  of  metaphysics.  There  is  no  other 
science  so  comprehensive.  It  comprehends  every  truth  relating 
to  the  being,  perfection,  character,  and  designs  of  God,  and  to 
the  nature,  faculties,  operations,  relations,  and  duties  of  the 
human  soul. 

Edwards.  We  have  no  strict  demonstration  of  anything,  ex- 
cepting mathematical  truths,  but  by  metaphysics.  We  can  have 
no  proof  that  is  pro-^erly  demonstrative,  of  any  one  position, 
relating  to  the  being  and  nature  of  God,  his  creation  of  the  worla, 


the  noble,  emu- 


,     ,         .  o3o 

the  dependence  of  all  thi„„,  on  l.l.n  fi 

spirits,  the  nature  of  our  own  1       '        ""'  "*'  ^"^'^^  ^''^ 
of  .noralit,  and  natur^rXL ^t  Z::'  ''  '''  ^^^"  ^^^^^ 
neoL  Mao.    Awake  v.  f       .  * ''  "'etaphysical. 

<letect  his  fallacies.     But  a^lT  .^^  ^^  »-*^"««"  ^rringly, 

equal,  or  demonstration     iS  " V"'""'V^''^''  ^^"  -™ 
vou  would  respect  you  selve      ^       '"""''  ^^^P^'"^'^'  ^^  ^ot,  if 

^l-pen  dull  intellect 7ser5T^^^^^^  ^  -^'"c^  to 

582.  METHOD. 

^-  Method  i,  ,1,0  mechanisn,  of  ge'k,. 

^^.a.isro::!:rw;,n::^^rr 

of  tastes,,  and,  by  makin.T  ,       *"""*"''  "^"'r  ^M 

«-,  Which  can  sLe:,r:::rk  o":  r  sr  "*  °' 

Im  spent  much  thno  in  readinir  to  li,H  *              ■'' '"'"™» 

;"e«„d  withone  method  ^lel    "  ''Tr'  "T""'^ 

f»W«,  and  blame  the  weakness  of  ,l!  "'"'^'"^  '<*" 

'«  «.eir  mnltiform  avocattan"    Bnl  T  """""''  ""■  "^"l*  " 

«h.dically,  ifheoont^le!  .if  ,rT'*^ 

"■"l  consider,  it  ,vith  it,  ZIT  <"'''*  P"™'^""'?!'*. 

*«es,,,eae,„iren'„ra :  ;:t::;-:--j«nddep^^^^^ 

ran  obliterate.  "  ^^  "'^  ordinary  events 

,y  ^83.  MILLENNIUM 

i  or^  old  by  prophet,,  and  by  poet,  ,„ng, 
Whose  Are  wa,  kindled  at  the  prophet',  amp  • 
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The  time  of  rest,  the  promis'd  Sabbath,  comes. 
Six  thousand  years  of  sorrow  have  well  nigh 
Fulfill'd  their  tardy  and  disastrous  course 
Over  a  sinful  world  ;  and  what  remams 
Of  this  tempestuous  state  of  human  things. 
Is  merely  as  the  working  of  a  sea 
Before  a  calm  that  rocks  itself  to  rest ; 
For  He,  whose  car  the  winds  arc,  and  the  clouds 
The  dust  that  waits  upon  his  sultry  mai-ch, 
When  sin  hath  mov'd  him,  and  his  wrath  is  hot, 
Shall  visit  Earth  in  mercy ;  shall  descend 
Propitious  in  his  chariot  pav'd  with  love  ; 
And  what  his  storms  have  blasted  and  defac'd 
For  man's  revolt,  shall  with  a  smile  repair. 


O,  scenes  surpassing  fable,  and  yet  true. 
Scenes  of  accomplish'd  bliss  !  which  who  can  see, 
Though  but  in  distant  prospect,  and  not  feel 
His  soul  refresh'd  with  foretaste  of  the  joy  ? 
Rivers  of  gladness  water  all  the  earth, 
And  clothe  all  climes  with  beauty  ;  the  reproach 
Of  barrenness  is  past.   The  fruitful  field 
Laughs  Avith  abu  aance ;  and  the  land,  once  lean, 
Or  fertile  only  in  its  own  disgrace. 
Exults  to  see  its  thistly  curse  repeal'd. 
The  various  seasons  woven  into  one, 
And  that  one  season  an  eternal  spring, 
The  garden  fears  no  blight,  and  needs  no  fence, 
For  there  is  none  to  covet  —  all  are  full. 
The  lion,  and  the  libbard,  and  the  bear, 
Graze  witli  the  fearless  flocks  ;  all  bask  at  noon 
Together,  or  all  gambol  in  the  shade 
Of  the  same  grove,  and  drink  one  common  stream. 
Antipathies  are  none.     No  foe  to  man 
Lurks  in  the  serpent  now :  the  mother  sees. 
And  smiles  to  see,  her  infant's  pla^^fui  hand 
Stretch'd  forth  to  dally  witli  the  crested  worm, 
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To  stroke  his  azure  neck,  or  to  receive 
The  lambent  homage  of  his  arrowy  ton-ue. 
All  creatures  worship  man,  and  all  mankind 
One  Lord,  one  Father.     Error  has  no  place ; 
Ihat  creeping  pestilence  is  driv'n  away  • 
The  breath  of  Heav'n  has  ch.s'd  it.     I„'  the  heart 
JVo  passion  touches  a  discordant  strin-, 
But  all  is  harmony  and  love.     DiseaS 
Is  not:  the  pure  and  uncontarainate  blood 
Holds  ita  due  course,  nor  fears  the  frost  of  a-e. 
One  song  employs  all  nations  ;  and  all  cry,  ° 
Worthy  the  Lamb,  for  he  was  slain  for  us !" 
The  dwellers  in  the  vales  and  on  the  rocks 
bhout  to  each  other,  and  f  •  mountain  tops 
ijrom  distant  mourX  m;,,  .  atch  the  flyin-  jov 

Till,  nation  after  n....,,g,t  the  sLi^,'"' 
Earth  rolls  the  rapturous  hosanna  round. 

Come  then,  and,  added  to  thy  many  crowns, 
Kece.ve  yet  one,  the  crown  of  all  the  Earth 
Thou  who  alone  art  worthy !    It  was  thine  ' 
By  ancient  covenant,  ere  Nature's  birth  • 
And  thou  ha.t  made  it  thine  by  purchase  since, 
And  overpaid  its  value  with  thy  blood 
Thy  saints  proclaim  thee  king ;  and  in  their  heart, 
ihy  title  is  engraven  with  a  pen 
Dipp'd  in  the  fountain  of  eternal  love. 
Thy  saints  proclaim  thee  king ;  and  thy  delay 
Gives  courage  to  their  foes,  who,  could  they  see 
The  dawn  of  thy  last  advent,  long  desir'd, 
Would  creep  into  the  bowels  of  the  hills, 
And  flee  for  safety  to  the  falling  rocks. 

or  t?    ^''"■!  ''  '^'^''  *^  ^^P^^  t^>*t  the  Gospel  will  sooner 

Stv  7    f """'  ^"'  ^^^^  ^p--  "^-  -^ 

Cp  Ifol     IT     "  '"*'  '"'  ''^''''''  ^-^'d  t«  become 
^oly,  peaceful  and  happy.    And  is  not  this  as  much  to  be  de- 
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sired,  as  expected  ?  And  if  to  be  desired  and  expected,  is  it 
not  to  be  prayed  for  ?  Clirist  has  taught  ail  his  disciples  lo 
pray  lor  c  daily,  by  sincerely  praying  to  his  Father,  "Tliy 
kingdom  come,  tliy  will  be  don(i  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 
But  what  will  expectations,  desires,  and  pray-.rs  do,  without 
correspondent  exertions  ? 

I/opkins.  A  great  part  of  the  productions  of  the  qj,A\  which 
are  for  tlie  comfort  and  convenience  of  man,  are  now  wasted, 
and  worse  than  lost.  In  the  days  of  the  millennium  it  will  not 
be  necessary  br  any  men  or  women  to  spend  all,  or  the  greatest 
part  of  their  time  in  labor,  in  order  to  procure  a  living,  and  en- 
joy all  the  comforts  and  desirable  conveniences  of  life.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  for  each  one,  to  labor  more  than  two  or  three 
hours  in  a  day,  —  not  more  than  will  conduce  to  the  health  and 
vigor  of  the  body.  And  the  rest  of  their  time  they  will  be  dis- 
posed to  spend  in  reading  and  conversation,  and  m  all  those 
exercises  which  are  necessary  and  proper,  in  order  to  improve 
their  minds,  and  make  progress  in  knowledge. 

584.  MILLENNIUM,  ITS  DESIGN. 

Ed.  Perhaps  no  past  events  were  foretold  with  more  clear- 
ness, than  a  future  triumph  of  truth  and  righteousness  for  at 
least  a  thousand  years,  upon  this  earth,  God  will  accomplish 
Bome  very  important  ends  by  this  astonishing  dispensation.  He 
will  demonstrate  the  value  of  holiness,  and  the  expediency  of 
universal  righteousness,  by  illustrating  their  tendency  to  pro- 
mote the  most  valuable  happiness.  He  will  show  the  happy 
tendency  and  effects  of  the  plain  and  faithful  exhibition  of  every 
truth  and  duty  revealed  in  his  word.  He  will  make  it  appear 
that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  not  straitened  in  his  power  or 
ability  to  awaken,  convince,  convert  and  sanctify  mankind,  con- 
sistently with  their  freedom  and  accountablemss,  and  with  the 
maintenance  of  his  moral  government  over  them.  He  will 
show,  that  "  godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things,"  and  piety 
and  self-denial,  —  in  all  their  claims,  —  are  not  grievous  and 
burdensome.  He  will  demonstrate  the  wisdom,  utility  and  im- 
portance of  the  positive  institutions  of  religion,  which  he  has 
ordaiDed.    He  will  put  all  errora  iuU  i;>«vcti^«*  confusion  and 
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'  abhorrence     This  era  will  add  to  the  contrasts  of  God's  king. 
dom,  and  glorify  ,t  beyond  all  our  conceptions  ^ 

585.  MILLENJ?IUM,  H0W  INTRODUCED 
Mners     The  next  comingof  Christ,  -  whether  in  person 
or  not,  I  forbear  to  say, -will  be  a  coming,  not  to  the  fina^ 
.lugrnent,  but  to  precede  and  usher  in  the  millenniun,      I  ul 
.er iy  de.pa,r  of  the  universal  prevalence  of  Christianity,  as  the 
.•e..ult  of  a  pacfic  missionary  process  under  the  guidanc^  of  hu 
man  wisdom  and  principle.     But  without  slacking  in      e  h^  t 
our  obligation  [efforts]  to  help  forward  this  great  lause  I  look 
or  .ts  condus  ve  establishment  through  a  widening  p  L.     f 
de.olat.ng  judgments,  with  the  utter  demolition  of  our  prCnt 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  structures. 

J^>n.    The  common  notions  respecting  the  introduction  of  the 
millennium,  do  not  accord  with  the  prophecies  of  Scripture   • 
The  millennium  will  be  brought  about  by  the  sword.       ^ 
lb.    God  will  be  morally  obliged  to  employ  his  Almighty 
operand  awful  vengeance  in  binding  Sa.an  and  subduin^lS 
ealous  and  combined  subjects.     He  must '  overturn,  and  0% 
turn,  and  overturn'  kings  and  kingdom,  and  shake  all  the    n- 
■tants  of  the  earth,  in  order  to  break  the  civil  and  reh^ious 
ers  of  the  captives  of  Satan,  and  deliver  them  from  the 
r '    "  '''''"  '''"'«"'^-     I"  these  great  and  terrible  revolu 
ons  ana   convulsions,  the  meek  and  harmless  foll^erltf 

^t:^::fTX^'j:  ^-^^^  "^^-^  ^--  -^  ^^--- 

-oi"sTr„:n,-f  t  "  ""  ^''"'''  ""^^  ^^^  g--t  -d  sti-ong 
^oia  shall  punish  Leviathan,  that  crooked  serpent,  whirh  h^t 

■i  aX"  '  """""^  ■'  '"''  '"y  ^""  "'  I  -"  keep  i' 

i»ve  cv!:tr„rr',  "t ""  ^'' '°  '■""  "p™  2-.  *- 

ever  (alien  upon  it.    li  «  look  into  Ihe  Eevehtio,,  hv 

last  oppotLfn  to  V      "^  '^  ^^  ''  ""'  ^^^^«^^«^'  ^^^-^  ^^e 

oppo  ition  to  Zion  will  be  the  greatest: -and  the  asoecta 

of  Providence  coincide  wifh  th«  ^.-h:..:-.,.  ..  .        ^  ^^^^^^ 

«Sk>nwfl     Th^  ""        i  ••  'i'^tiuiis  of  ocripiure. 

^Pnnff.    The  representations  given  of  the  millennium  in  the 
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ft-  fi 


Apocalypse  are  preceded  by  the  representations  of  most  exem- 
plary and  fearful  judgments  inflicted  upon  wicked  men,  and  upon 
the  powers  of  antichrist  in  evei^  form.  *  *  IIow  long  be- 
fore  the  seventh  and  last  phial  will  begin  to  be  poured  out,  we 
are  not  warranted  in  determining,  any  ftirther  than  to  say  that 
this  last  series  of  judgments  is  yet  to  visit  the  earth.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  spirit  of  wickedness  is  yet  to  become 
rampant,  in  all  its  forms  of  arbitrary  power,  vile  hypocrisy, 
giddy  worldliness,  bold  infidelity,  and  filthy  crime.  Nor  is 
there  any  doubt  that  they  will  combine  their  counsels  and  their 
power  against  "he  Son  of  God  and  his  struggling  church,  and 
that  in  this  la>t  battle,  which  is  to  precede  the  millennium,  the 
kingdom  of  darkness  will  be  made  to  tremble 
From  turret  to  foundation  stone. 

These  judgments  upon  antichristian  nations  vnll  neither  be 
few  nor  hght.  Revolution  will  succeed  revolution  both  in  the 
political  and  moral  world ;  convulsion  will  come  upon  the  lack 
of  convulsion  ;  and  God  will  pour  upon  the  nations  "  his  indii^- 
nation,  even  all  his  fierce  anger."  (Vide  Glory  of  Christ,  vol. 
2,  pp.  152, 3.) 

Ud.  The  declensions  at  the  close  of  the  patriarchal  and 
Christian  dispensations  may  be  typical  of  the  predicted  and 
alarming  declensions  at  the  winding-up  of  Satan's  career,  before 
the  Millennium,  who  has  or  will  "  come  down  with  great  wrath, 
knowing  that  he  hath  but  a  short  time."  The  success  of  Chris- 
tianity during  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  will  be 
sufiicient  to  give  the  world  a  general  warning  before  the  "  battle 
of  that  great  day  of  God  Almighty."  The  Jews  will  return  to 
Palestine,  and  their  national  unity  be  restored  as  it  was.  God 
has  much  for  them  to  do,  in  the  introdt' •'tion  of  the  Millennium. 
The  cL.'ef  scene  in  the  battle  of  the  great  day,  will  be  in  Pales- 
tine. Papal  Babylon  is  now  losing  its  power  and  influence ; 
for  the  nations  that  united  m  giving  their  kingdoms  to  the  Beast, 
and  have  experienced  her  oppressions,  are  gradually  awaking 
to  her  manifold  impositions,  and  have  begun  to  "  hate  the  whore 
and  make  her  desolate."  The  lingering  remnants  of  this  master 
device  of  the  adversary  will  go  into  perdition  during  the  battle 
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»«■»,  befo™  ,he  Mine': :  „  ■  t ::  T. '"  r  *"'"= 

lion !    Hopk„,s  on  the  Milk„ni„m  :;  Si.rin"',  fil„.v  „f  7-T  ° 

,  686.  MIND,  MIXDS. 

A  mmd  with  much  sail,  requires  ^much  ballast. 

Many  persons  live  lolerablv  wpII    V,u^  .u  ■     j, 
and  compare  wdl  in  other  r  TpL       '     "      Z  ''%  "^'  '''' 
minds.  ^^       * "~  *^'  ''''''  *^'y  ^«^-^  of  their 

Little  men  with  little  minds,  are  great  dwarfs. 
I  he  mmd  s  the  standard  of  the  man 

587.  MINISTRY  OF  THE  WORD 

-«o«.    In  pulpit  eloquence,  the  grand  difficulty  lies  here- 
29* 
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to  give  the  subject  all  the  dignity  it  deserves,  without  attaching 
any  importance  to  ourselves. 

Cecil.  It  requires  as  much  reflection  and  wisdom  to  know 
what  is  not  to  be  put  into  a  sermon,  as  what  is. 

lb.  If  a  minister  takes  one  step  into  the  world,  his  hearers 
will  take  two. 

Jb.  A  minister  is  to  be  "  in  season  and  out  of  season,"  and 
therefore  everywhere  a  minister. 

Wlien  clergymen  err,  it  is  like  the  town-clock  going  wrong, 
which  misleads  a  multitude. 

WheJpley.  It  is  with  clergymen  as  with  all  other  men  :  some 
of  them  are  very  good  men,  and  some  are  quite  the  other  ■wa\^, 
Ed.  As  runs  the  adage,  "  Some  men  are  wise,  and  some  are 
o//<er-\vise." 

Ed.  When  people  drive  away  faithful  ministers,  the  Lord 
will  provide  for  them.  When  they  run  away  from  their  people, 
he  leaves  them  to  provide  for  themselves. 

Lviher.  Three  things  make  a  divine  —  prayer,  meditation, 
and  trials.  Ed.  These  make  a  Christian.  A  Christian  min- 
ister needs  three  more  —  talent,  application,  and  acquirements. 

lb.  He  '^ust  be  of  a  high  and  gieat  spirit,  that  undertakes 
to  serve  the  people  in  body  and  soul ;  for  he  must  suffer  the 
utmost  danger  and  unthankfulness. 

Wms.,  T.  A  clevical  philosopher  once  said,  "  there  are  three 
kinds  of  lightning,  flash,  zigzag,  and  slant.  But  neither  flash 
nor  zigzag  ever  does  any  execution  ;  it  is  only  slant  that  strikes. " 
Just  so,  there  are  three  kinds  of  preaching,  flash,  zigzag,  and 
slant.  The  ecclesiastical  lightning  of  New  England,  originally, 
was  slant,  almost  without  exception.  The  zigzag  and  iiiu*li, 
however,  have  frequently  made  their  appearance.  The  dealers 
in  zigzag  claim  all  the  showers  :  and  some  of  them  say  they  can 
produce  showers  whenever  they  please.  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  they  often  have  high  winds  and  violent  tempests.  They 
have  clouds  in  abundance,  and  great  sounds  of  rain.  But  it  is 
questioned  whether  they  make  the  earth  more  fruitful.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  believed  that  the  people  of  New  England 
very  generally  have  lost  either  the  &culty  or  the  disposition  to 
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distinguish  between  the  zio-zirr  on,i  .i      i 

many  persons  who  snv  tlnf  I    ,  '"'•     ^"^  ^^^'"^  ^''^ 

thunder,  and  rain  i     rj  fT'  "  ^'■"''^"'"«'  ^'-"'^^  - 

ev..itea::o:e:;:i:;tr^:r-'-^^ 

.0  iilus'trate'in  rayui.:::^^  ^''^"™'"^"-''  ''-'  ^  -^'«  p-t 

>ivS't,it:Zti:t:i:rj:.-rr^^ 

l.e shouW ev.r  .>o into i.  •  ,„ i     i      T  ''"'P"'  "  '™'  P"y 

pi.,  „e  .,„„M  eCot^e  ^  J ';:"  "°  ™  '^  ""  ^"'f ''' ''  «- 

-re.e::;::rrTi.^:-^^^^^^^ 

right  way-without  walking  in  il  '  P"°''  ^'""  *^« 

F^   T,  •      n'"'"  ^^^^^^I'^'^fiRIAL  OFFICE. 

•i.«eic.„oe.    '«;"n'r>'""  ''"'""«'«<'>  -0  "Try  forward 

»«J  "ncM„i,„y  of  life  ' '  ,11"""  °'  ""=  ""■■I''.  'I'e  "liormess 
l«pa™.ioa  J.„e  ife'rl^:  TT  l""""""  "  ^^^^ 
-*  ..po„  U,  a,  ,|,e  ,  ti  Zffloe  tZu7  ''"  T*  *' 
tations  to  unfaitl.fnlnn        ^  ^"'^'*  ^^^^  «"ch  temp- 

'■"«as,£;;   It;""-    "  '"'"""I.™  o.l,er  servant 
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Em.  The  ministerial  onicc,  faitlifiilly  discliarpod,  afTords  the 
best  advantages  to  attain  all  that  is  woi-thy  to  be  desired  in  the 
present  life.  It  gives  ministers  u  peeuliar  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring the  largest  jiortion  of  Divine  knowh'dge.  Studious  and 
pious  divines  enter  the  widest  field  for  nu'iital  improvement. 
They  move  in  a  higher  sj>hero  than  mathematicians,  astrono- 
mers, or  natural  and  moral  i)hil()sophers.  These  study  the 
science  oi' means,  but  divines  soar  to  a  higher  region,  and  stiuly 
the  science  oi  moral  ends,  which  is  the  highest  science  in  natine. 
Besides,  pious  ministers  enjoy  the  best  opportunity  of  increasing 
their  holiness,  as  well  as  knowledge.  Di^  ine  truth  has  a  dircl 
tendency  to  nourish  and  strengthen  every  holy  and  benevolent 
affection.  This  office  also  affords  the  opj)ortunity  of  doing  the 
greatest  good  that  can  be  done  by  created  agents. 
689.  MINISTRY,  ITS  OBJECT. 
Cecil.  The  grand  aim  of  the  minister  must  be  the  exhibition 
of  gospel  truth. 

Em.  Ministers  ought  to  make  it  their  great  object,  in  preach- 
ing, to  unfold  the  character  and  perfections  of  the  Deity.  T!::? 
is  "the  object  which  lies  nearest  the  heart  of  God,  and  which  he 
uniformly  and  constantly  pursues  in  all  his  conduct.  He  made 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  that  they  might  discover  his  nature 
and  declare  his  glory.  He  governs  all  events,  in  the  course  of 
his  providence,  to  make  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  know  that 
he  is  God.  In  a  word,  he  concerted  the  astoi  ishing  scheme  of 
our  redemption,  through  the  sufferings  and  death  of  his  Son. 
that  the  perfections  of  his  nature  might  be  unfolded  before  all 
the  intelligent  creation.  The  most  instructive,  practical,  and 
profitable  preaching,  is  that  which  most  clearly  and  fully  dis- 
plays the  Divine  character.  And  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  tliw 
must  of  recessity  be  the  case  ;  ibr  there  is  not  one  valuable  and 
important  end  to  be  answered  by  preaching,  but  what  the  exlii- 
bition  of  God's  character  is  directly  suited  to  answer. 

All  religious  errors  and  delusions  originate  from  some  fate 

notions  of^God  ;  and  therefore  a  clear  exhibition  of  the  Divine 

1         -(-,-  -,.;n  ,!„.,*..„,.  t\.r^  V,(>r>oo  nV  i\\f\^(^  wbn  are  nlaciniT  their 

•xpectations  of  Divine  favor  upon  any  false  and  sandy  founda- 
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appear,  and  tl  e  \       ,       v^r  ,        •■'^^'"•■'"-^«^'Clu-ist  will 
Divine  chanu.or        ;.  2:'  "':r!"\^"  ""*^'''->-    ^^t  the 

instead  of  all  other  ar-nuaonts  ^  ."'"  '■'""■"^'''''•'  " 

heartsarecnmi,,.,.,,:^^     ^  ''   'T'"''  '^'""^^^  '''^^ '^eir 

.'i-ed,andtheb;  tCi  ,"  ""  '''"'"'  ^•'"^■^^'-  ^^ 

^M1  obligationrtlrd  :r.      T'""'""'  "'"  '"  -'''^^''^'J' 

«lear  exhibition  of  his  clnLt^'         .        "'-""^  '''"''^^^^^''^  *''« 
'1.0  practice  of  religion      ^1;  '"'  """"  ^^  '^''^^  '-'"  '« 

-;  iniu.,  wish  to  edify  Ld  co,I  t  C^^:?  'T 

'0  suppress  dangerous  ermrs,  if  they  wis      ,,'  'V  7 '''''' 
gross  of  infidelity,  and   nro.note  t  ''''''  *'*"  ^''"^ 

<ws  kh.gdo.^  I.,  ,cr:.  e  :,nir"""  t ':^  ^^^■ 

"»J  unfold,  a,s  clearlv  .m.l  fnl.  ''"""■-^■'  «*  ^od, 

rodemption.  ^      ^  ^""^  '''^"'''^^''  "^  great  scheme  of 

I"  a  word,  if  ministers  wish  to  set  every  creafnr.       , 
"'u-'ct  in  its  truest,  noblest  ind  ^^^^^''^^'^  *^'^*''^''"'« '-^nd  eveiy 
^^•'■^"^  to  fonn  their  neo.de  for  ""^""""^  "^'''*'  '^  ^^ej 

"-''i-orid,andtK^^r:::-;:?^^^^^^^ 

main  object  in  their  nro.,eb;n.,  .        ?  ; '  ^''"  '""'^^  '^  ^^eir 

possible  the  el  rcr;'      '    '  '•        ' '"  ''''  '^''^'''  "^^^^^'^ 

■       5.0   MINISTRY  DEMANDS  SEVKRE  LABOil 
^0  othe/;:f:;:ir:;^:Xr;;:  ^-^  ve,,  hard  to  p.aeh  well. 
'•'-ieal  professi:,;  '""  '^  '""^''^  ^"^^^^  ^^^or  as  the 

'■-  been  made  app  u-e.     • ,' "!  f^'^-  --■^'7  unreasonable,  as 
'Jen.and  which  no  ^^  e         ,  '"^  '""'"''''''-     '^^'^^^  "^''^ke  a 

trinesofsalvatlon^s^C'    •  "^  '"^'  all-important  doc- 

-n,  se,.o..i=.^.  „yures  and  impoverishes  the  mind, 
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exhausts  the  power  of  feeling,  dries  iip  the  dew  of  a  man's  seii- 
Bibility,  and  leaves  the  soul  to  chill  in  the  coldness  of  npathy. 

Cecil.     Knowledge  and  truth  are  !o  he  the  constiint  aim  of 
the  young  minister.     Let  him  be  everywhere  and  always  a 

listener. 

Hd.     Others  labor  for  the  body  ;  ministers,  if  faithful,  labor 

for  both  soul  and  body. 

591.  MLNISTllY  DEMANDS  WATCHFULNESS. 
Em.  The  work  of  the  ministry  is  a  gn-at  and  arduous  work. 
This  appears  from  the  various  appellations  which  the  Scrii)- 
ture  gives  to  those  who  undertake  it.  Ministers  are  called 
laborers  and  soldiers,  to  denote  the  exertions  and  fatigue  which 
attend  their  work.  They  an;  called  overseers  and  atchmen, 
to  intimate  the  care  and  concern  which  accompany  lli.ir  ollioc, 
They  are  called  shepherds,  pastors,  teachers,  and  stewards,  to 
signify  the  various  duties  of  lending,  of  guiding,  and  instructing 
tire  people  of  their  charge.  A  work  which  cr)ntains  so  many 
and  .so  important  branches  of  duty,  must  be  a  very  difficult  and 
laborious  work  ;  and,  of  course,  nuist  reciuire  those  who  under- 
take  it,  to  give  themselves  wholly  to  it. 

J)r.  Woods.  Almost  all  the  variance,  contention,  and  party 
zeal  which  have  existed  in  the  Christian  world,  have  originated 
in  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  AVliat- 
ever  evils  come  upon  the  churches,  will,  no  doubt,  be  owing  to 
something  amiss  in  those  who  sustain  the  sacred  oilice. 

iJd.  A  calling  so  replete  with  dilficulties,  respou.-ijilitie?, 
and  trials,  as  that  of  the  Christian  ministry,  demands  peculir.r 
watchfulness,  prayerfulness,  and  devotion  to  its  duties.  If  theH' 
are  wanting,  ministers  are  pretty  sure  to  fall  into  great  faults, 
and  to  do  immense  evil  by  their  example. 

592.  MINISTRY,  DESCRIPTIVE  PREACHING. 
Louis  XIV.  said  one  day  to  Massillon,  after  hearing  him 
preach  at  Versailles, '  Father,  I  have  heard  many  great  orators 
in  this  chapel ;  I  have  been  highly  pleased  with  them ;  but  for 
you,  whenever  I  hear  you,  I  go  away  displeased  with  mysetf; 
for  I  see  more  of  my  own  character.'  This  ha?,  been  considered 
the  finest  encomium  ever  bestowed  upon  a  preacher. 


faithful,  labor 


Lion,  and  party 
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T1.0  hearer  ,.l,v„v  ;!":='     7  '""'"  ""  '""""•^''■ 

liuiuaa  ol.ar;ict..rs.  ''       '        '    '^'s^'nguislies 

i-V.    Descriptive  preaching,  when  confinr  -  ...  m 
and  luost  important  objects  of  n.•Z^  '    '"'^'P^'' 

"'"'•"'■■'-   -^"cr  preach  a  sin.'le  sernrnn  V    ■     ,       .  . 
itphich  »me,vhero.  "="-S'-'mon,v,,„ai making 

5»3.  MINISTRY,  SUCCESSFUL. 
»,2,':^.        ""'  """'  '>™f»"V"""'e  .„u|  of  „„  efficacious 

^^.    KfTeCual  preaching  i.  „here  .he  hear,  and  head  both 

r„.,v     ^  reJigous,  ,t  they  have  r,ot  had  a  sohVifnno  „.^„„_ 

-  the  success  of  their  ministrations.  •"'""■        '"^ 

^-    In  three  or  four  seasons  of  special  religious  attention, 
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I  preached  more  sentimentally  than  usual,  which  I  found  made 
deeper  and  better  impressions  upon  the  minds  of  the  awakened 
and  unawakcned,  than  loud  and  declamatory  addresses  to  the 
pi^ssions.     Strangers  occasionally  preached  among  us,  m  such  a 
manner,  but  with  little  effect.     Discourses  upon  the  Divine 
character,  the  Divine  law,  the  total  depravity  of  smners  tl.o 
sovereignty  of  special  grace,  and  the  duty  of  immediate  subnu.- 
sion,.produced  the  most  convictions,  and  the  most  conversions. 
Ed.  Puritan  Rec.     The  highest  success  in  the  ministry  inay 
well  be  expected  among  these  two  classes,  of  which  the  one  luis 
not  yet  become  fully  involved  in  the  whirlpool  of  worldly  cares, 
and  the  other  is  just  beginning  to  escape  from  its  giddy  maze. 
lb     It  will  be  found  true,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  most 
successful  ministers  have  been  the  most  prayerful.     And  most 
sadly  do  they  mistake,  who  expect  by  any  amount  of  labor 
skill  and  eloquence,  in  preaching,  or  any  diligence  in  pastoral 
labors,  to  make  amends  for  the  want  of  a  prayerful  spirit ; 
because  this  deficiency  paralyzes  all  these  efforts. 

If  then,  the  minister  longs  to  see  religion  revived,  and  has 
recourse  to  all  the  efforts  which  an  enlightened  zeal  can  suggest. 
and  is  disappointed  still ;  and  if  he  be  on  the  point  of  yielding 
to  discouragement,  let  him  ask  himself,  if  there  nas  not,  after 
all  his  efforts,  been  this  sad  deficiency,  -  that  he  has  not  gone 
forth  to  his  many  labors,  with  his  soul  bathed  m  a  spirit  of 
earnest  and  imj^rtunate  prayer.  Let  him,  in  a  word  become 
more  simple,  childlike,  and  prayerful,  and  see  what  the  result 

59I  MINISTRY,  IMPORTANT  TO  THE  STATE. 
Em  It  has  been  the  comu^on  opinion  of  mankind,  that  re  i- 
gious  instructors  are  very  useful  in  civil  society.  When  the 
ancient  Egyptians  were  constrained  to  sell  their  persons,  as  m41 
as  their  property,  to  secure  sustenance,  ^^^'^^Z 
empted,  and  "  had  a  portion  assigned  them  of  Pharaoh.  1  ro 
fane  history  assures  us,  that  the  Babylonians,  Persians,  Grce  |-, 
Romans,  and  .ancient  Britons,  all  had  their  teachers  of  relig^o 
The  Jews,  ad  all  Christian  nations,  hav«.  universally  agreed  t 
support  religious  teachers.    All  civil  communities,  therefore, 


mainlaining  religi„„,  ;„,,,„„       , 

sary  to  civil  society.    Tlicv  Ime  ""7 ."«*''  »"<!  neces- 

gio,,s  ,cac„c,..,  «o j„„i"2i  :.^ ;:  „  r^  °"'"-  <"  -"- 

civil  magistrate,  to  ■■estrairthe'.  ,  "'"  '''='«"  "f 

so  ftr  a,°religio„s  telch  "Ut  ^7     "•  T"  f  """  ^  "'"'• 
ji«t»far  tl!ev„id  the  dv  I    '         ""•'■•'•"""'l  <-orr«p„o„s, 

in«»e„ce  to  pr/Jte  the  ™  1  T™;  ""''  '■°'""'''""«  «"  "'="■ 

my,  mankind  have  oteerved  and  ex, LL  ed  iHlT  """i 
"l»n  this  solid  ground  Ihev  hnv.  r  '  j""^."  '"  °"  "8''^  i  and 
•Piaioa,  that  relgions  hi  ^s  aTI     !  ""  ""'"'  ""<■  >" 

-  .wr  civi,  ^  .e„  a:'::s::;:„:s'  —3- .» pro. 

l«-v,  there  would  he  „ "d  „f  °i    T  "'  '"""  '"  *"•"  ««■'« 

(See  401,  800  ]       ™'"'°f  "■"  «°  '"'  f"^-"  for  law-breake,^. 

5M.  MINISTRY  OI.-TEN  UNFAITHFUL. 

«-'l.c  ga.at  ,vl,;  of  CI  r  « an  F  r ,"  ""T'  '"°'*^«^ 

'««  he  said  to  be  renll„         ""^-  .  "^""^  '">  ^'l-JWl  in  divinity 

««  connectio^;  w    f  ,^       ?,'""'°"'  """«  k™™  ">  '^ 

»«.  ...e  ^neTscrl'  ;  D Mne' C  B  f  •'■■"■^""'' 
preachers,  who  never  hvnne„  "  ^  ?  '  snperlicial 
I",  consistent  deZ  nTver  .  "■"'  "«  »""  S^''"'.  ""i- 

"^t^  ";;  ««P0l  par.ial<y,  never  fails  of  ,„adi,„ 

o  error.     J^hey  must  fo,m  wrong  idea,  „f  God,  anS      ' 
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of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  if  the  most  important  parts  of 
the  work  of  redemption  are  either  concealed  or  denied. 

Jb.  Those  who  attempt  to  preach  the  Gospel  without  its 
threatenings,  do  not  preach  the  whole  Gospel,  but  that  which  is 
subversive  of  the  whole  Gospel. 

Puntan  Rec.     Omission  to  hold  forth  the  truth,  as  it  should 

be  done,  is  cause  enough  to  secure  a  ranlv  growth  of  error.    Uni- 

tarianism  never  came  into  the  Unitarian  churches  by  Unitariuu 

preaching,  and  never  will.     Those  whose  memory  extends  baik 

to  the  time  of  its  first  development  here,  and  who  know  tlie 

habits  of  that  time,  well  know,  that  the  mischief  was  done  more 

by  silence,  than  by  controversy.     Men  will  not  be  indoctrinated 

in  Chr:   ianity,  unless  they  hear  the  doctrines  preached.    And 

if  they  are  not  indoctrinated  in  the  truth,  error  is  the  sure  result. 

Boston  paper.     We  unce  knew  f>  clergyman,  reputed  in  liis 

congregation  as  uncommonly  boM  and  faithful ;  but  his  people 

became  pharisaical,  denunciatory,  and  quiet  in  their  sins.    On 

closer  inspection,  it  appeared  that  their  pastor,  in  his  preachipg. 

hit  everybody  but  his  own  flock,  and  all  sorts  of  sins  bat  those 

of  which  they  were  specially  guilty.     Taking  him  us  a  model 

of  faithfulness,  they  thought  they  could  have  no  faults  which  lie 

would  not  point  out,  and  as  they  saw  how  much  more  heinous 

the  sins  of  others  were  represented  than  their  own,  the  young 

Pharisee  in  them  could  but  flourish  under  such  a  ministration 

of  the  word. 

596.  MINISTERIAL  POPULARITY. 
Ed.  (Ironical.)  Recipe  for  present  popular  favor.  Culti- 
vate the  outside  talents  much ;  the  inside,  ^^uch  or  little.  In 
managing,  be  profound  ;  in  divinity,  super^.jial.  Be  declama- 
tory and  amusing,  not  discriminating  and  systematic.  Desul- 
tory things,  said  smartly  and  smooth' y,  are  the  thing.  Strive 
to  be  an'imated,  especially  when  preaching  nothing,  for  such 
animation  will  excite  an  auditory,  and  this  excitement  will  pass 
for  leligion,  active  and  devout  In  preaching,  assert,  but  never 
reason;  at  least,  never  from  offensive  and  disputed  principles. 
Preach  little  or  much  on  the  importanee  of  logical,  instructi?^, 
docti-inal,  and  discriminating  preaching,  provided  you  avoid  the 
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thmg  U.e  f.     Guide  all  ti.e  reputable  selfsh  feeling,  spiritual 
pruie,  and  rcnrUy,  into  the  channels  of  pi^  nit  4,^:  4' 
>«mA,  and   not  c^.e/.V..     Attach  much   importance  to  S 
,nannt,  of  rehg.on,  little  to  ti> .  ,ual,,.     Let  st'ong  and  popu 
lar  prejudices  d.e  a  .«...«.'  deat/.,.  j,  j,  ^,  hazardouTto 

encounter  them      Be  careful  to  lead,  or  drive/in  the  wa    pe 
pie  ^m    to  go.    Avoul  all  questions  that  involve  high  principls 
.n  theology  or  etlucs,  as  long  as  it  will  do;  but  wlJn  com,id 
to  meet  them,  mgeruously  attach  enough  other  things       them 

.rem  them.     Preach  rousmgly  and  pointedly  against  errors  and 
vices   that   prevad   abroad,  but  slide  over,  ^ith  all  possible 
s.nomhness  and  e:rcumlocution,  besetting  and  prevalent  er^ 
an    faults  at  home.     If  you  mention  the  latter,  classifv  tl"m 
wuh  many  others,  and  not  dwell  upon  them  i.  particulaiC    En" 
courage  all  reputable  persons,  who  think  favorably  of  them- 
selves, to  come  .nto  the  church,  that,  by  enjoying  its  ordinances 
and  pnvdeges,  they  may  become  prepared  for  heaven.     Be 
ho.p.tabe  enough  to  secure  all  desired  friendship;  and  liberal 
enough  m  charitable  donations  to  av.id  depreoa  ed  censu  e 
3Io"e  m.ght  be  said,  but  .hese  hin.s  will  giv'e  a  clue  to  that* 
course  of  preachu^g  and  procedure  which  can  scarcely  fail,  with 
common  abduies  and  prudence,  to  secure  present  popular  fuvlr 
-l_m«uence.     M  speak  as  unto  wise  men,  jud^^e  JTi 

Em    If  you  would  preach  so  as  to  please  everybody,  be  care- 
ful  and  not  meddle  with  the  conscience.     [See  71 4.1 
597.  AlINUTEIsESS. 
Jour.  Com.     The  small  drop  of  water,  which  appears  cle  r 
an    too  mmute  to  contain  any  insect,  when  viewed'through  a 
m.  o.cope,  appears  an  extensive,  turbid  pond,  in  which  tlou! 
ad,  of  hving  creatures   are  swimming  about,  sportin..  and 
S?  "Pon  each  other,  and  pursuing  the  bent  of  their  nature 

;^f  the  deep.     The  wmgs  of  a  gnat,  when  thus  view.d  .n..,r 

thrSThfh"""';'"^""^  ^"'^  strength,  compa;ei' to 
tie  weight  they  bear,  as  the  wings  of  the  largest  birds. 
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Ud.  The  greatness  of  God's  i)Ower  and  wisdom  ajipear  us 
mnnifest,  as  marvellous,  and  much  more  manifold,  in  the  mi- 
nuteness as  in  the  mngnijicence  of  his  works.  We  can  no  more 
find  the  end  of  the  minute,  than  of  the  magnificent. 

Smith,  Rev.  R.  The  philosophy  of  trifles  is  the  most  curi- 
ous of  all  philosophy.  What  student  of  natural  science  has  not 
wondered  as  lie  has  looked  forth  upon  the  minute,  the  subtile, 
the  microscopic  aii\ong  the  things  of  creation  ?  The  tiny  won- 
ders of  physical  nature  give  us  most  impressive  images  of  the 
many  trivial  things  which,  by  their  peculiar  connection^,  or  ac- 
cumulated  influence  have  so  mighty  a  bearing  in  the  mental  and 
moral  world.     [See  546,  9ol.] 

598.  MIRACLES. 
The  Christian  miracles  are  confirmed  by  ancient  miracle?, 
and  infidels  admit  that  genuine  miracles  prove  a  revelation. 
Fd.     Miracles  confirm  faith,  and  confound  unbelief. 

599.  MISCELLANEOUS  MAXIMS. 
E4.     Maxims  miscellaneous,  like  unlucky  men,  have  not  wit 
enough  to  find  their  place  in  the  body  politic. 
A  sood  mason  refuses  no  stone. 
Rely  not  on  another  for  Avhat  you  can  do  for  yourself. 
Cowper.     A  monarch's  errors  are  forbidden  game. 
Change  your  climate,  not  your  mind.     Ed.  The  reverse 
w<  uld  often  be  better  advice. 

Two  of  a  trade  can  never  agree.  Ed.  Unless  the  trade  is  to 
do  good,  and  not  merely  to  get  it. 

Bnnjere.  We  are  come  too  late,  by  several  thousand  years 
to  say  anything  new  in  morality.  The  finest  and  most  beauti- 
ful thoughts  concerning  manners,  have  been  carried  away  before 
our  times,  and  nothing  is  left  for  us,  but  to  glean  after  the 
ancients,  and  the  most  ingenious  of  the  moderns.  Ed.  The 
misfortune  is  not  that  we  are  born  too  late,  but  that  we  are  be- 
come too  indolent,  or  notional,  to  be  anything  but  gleaners  and 
copyists. 

There  are  many  say-wells,  to  one  do-well. 

The  worth  of  a  thing  is  best  known  by  the  want  of  it. 

Bidler.     Should  once  the  world  resolve  t'  abolish 
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in  no  more 


ave  not  wit 


All  that's  ridiclons  and  fooJi.h 
I;  ;7ld  have  nothing  lefUo  do'. 
^^'JZS!:^.    ''  '"'-''  '--^  P'ent.of  work  to  .ake 

Who  is  wise?     He  who  learns  from  every  one 
^^  ho  IS  pon-erful  ?     He  vhn  ^-.  7-   ^ 

Who  is  rich  ?     R      7     '      ^    '^''"'  ^"'  P«««Jo°3. 
viio  3.  nch  /     He  who  is  contented  with  little 
Who  13  open,  without  levity  ^.nem,,.       . 
oret,  without  eraft;   humble  li'tho,'         '"'  ™^'   ^•^- 
insolence;  cautious  without  LnT    ""T""^  bold,  without 
mild,  yet  not  timid    filr--'  ''°"'^''-  ^''^  "ot  formal ; 

of  w,  virt::::;,^;^;-;"  ^'^^'""'^''  ^""  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^-^ 
i^^^es^ofsomeoft::::s:^^^^^^ 

^^ry•     God  s  fav-ontes  are  often  the  world's  laughin. -stocks 
ourselvL.  '"'^'  '^'"'^  "^  ^'^™-«  -^^q^ainted  with 

ws  the  rio-lnf  «ro,.  .  '""c'^'-Posts  to  direct  stran- 

„er.  tiie  nght  way,  are  wanting  in  public  virtue  and  spirit 

«ho  hves  ma  glass  house,  should  not  throw  stones  • 

^_^_He  that  speaks  ill  of  others  to  me,  ..lisped 

r^Wnf;/;  ^.^^^^'P'-'^'-  I-Ple  will  go  o..it. 
•^^.    What  fates  impose,  that,  men  must  needs  abide ; 

If  boots  not  to  resist  both  wind  and  tide. 
A  hving  fouh  is  the  best  divinity ;  a  holy  li%  i«  the  best  nhi 

^  ^a.v  more  P "     Only,  Uiat  a  Z<!aZo^t  t  e^^^st^aC'^^" 

best  pe  fir   a^d  .f     n    '"''   f  '"^  P^^^"-^  '  «  »-^»  "«™«  th 
:«ssio„  '  ^vell-gi-ounded  religious  hope  the  best  pos- 

it i3  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good. 

30* 
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MISCHIEF,   MISEUS. 


There  are  four  mothers  of  whom  are  often  born  four  unde- 
sirable daufi^hte.-.^.    Truth  brings  fortli  hatred  ;  prosperity,  prid; 
security,  dfingcr ;  and  faniihi.rity,  eontempt. 

liy  faith,  we  enjoy  God  ;  by  love",  our  neighbors ;  by  patio.ice, 

ourselves. 

600.  MISCHIEF. 

SpanisJi  Proverb.  A  fool  e-in  cast  a  stone  into  a  well,  whi.  > 
many  wise  men  cannot  get  out. 

Nip  mischief  in  the  bud. 

Nei'ins.  It  i'  easier  to  do  a  great  deal  of  miscl.ief,  thr.a  to 
accomplish  a  little  good. 

Solomon.     <  >ue  sinner  destroycth  much  good. 

E)i>..  Tl.i're  is,  perhaps,  no  way  in  which  one  man  can  d-  - 
stroy  so  much  moral  ;iOod,  ;u'.d  spread  so  nmch  moral  evil,  as 
by  aiHseminatirig  corru!i<  moral  and  religious  sentiments.  Vol- 
taira  destroyed  mew.  got)d,  und  did  more  mischief  in  Euiope,!)}- 
his  pen,  than  Bonaparte  did  with  his  sword. 

Ud.     IVlischiei  and  murder  will  out. 

3.  The  Si-ribes,  Pharisees,  and  men  of  the  world  view- 
ed  Christ  to  be  the  greatest  mischief-maker  of  his  or  any 
other  ajr-^ ;  for  he  did  more  to  overturn  the  livlse  religion  nul 
customs,  destroy  the  false  peace,  and  subvert  the  ungodly  iiKcr- 
ests  and  pursuits  of  men,  than  any  othcjr  person  who  ever  visited 
our  world.  Good  and  bad  beings,  therefore,  radically  ditJer 
about  mischief. 

Jb.  To  denounce  or  discourage  Christian  institutions,  revealed 
truths,  or  Christian  i)olicy,  by  words,  actions,  or  by  aiding,  prac- 
tising, and  teaching  the  contrary  institutions,  truths,  or  policy, 
is  to'do  incalculable  mischief  to  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth,  and 
to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men.   [See  512.] 

GOl.  MISERS. 

The  prodigal  robs  his  heir  ;  the  miser,  himself. 

The  miser  heaps  treasure  ;  but,  with  it,  gathers  the  envy  and 
hatred  of  his  fellow-men.  He  becomes  rich  in  money,  but  poor 
in  good  wishes. 

Most  vices  have  some  kind  of  enjoyment  in  view.  P  '  e 
very  term  miser  (from  which  miser-able  comes)  indicf/ 


f  miscliief,  th;<a  to 
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™e,y  of  avarice  ,  for,  i„  „„,„  ,„  ,„„  ,„  ^,j^  „_^  ^.^^^  ^^^'^ 

"Throws  lip  his  interest  in  both  worlds  • 
Fi^  sfarvVl  in  this,  then  dan».'d  in  that  to  come." 

JlTXer  r "  "^  ""■■""  »  ■"^-  --  <«-  enK.. 

602.  MISERY. 
J.TX'r '""*"'"""•  ^•''-  "—  G^,.a.,uale„ 
iii  Whence  arises  the  unl,appi„c,,  of  men  ?  Not  raercly 
.-om  bo,l,Iy  „„ir„ity,  or  povdy,  or  opprc.ion ,  for  solute 
been  joyfn  „„,,cr  all  .he.,c  circmnstancc..  It  „„».  ^-^  "m 
1.  ne.ce.  of  their  dutic,  toward  God,  the„.elve,,  and  o,  e  " 
Jtary  „«  ,u  pr,„eipal  «,t  i„  the  feeling,,  „ot  in  he  oM w ^d' 

al..,,,     w,„cl,  would  forever  annihilate   thcir  unhappine./ 
Th,,.  ought  ,0  petftrn,  every  duty  i„  its  time  and  place  Xh 

God  hath  yoked  ,o  guil,  |,cr  pale  torntcntor,  misc.,-. 

iJlisery  is  wedded  to  guilt. 

603.  MISERY,  MENTAL. 
J^tan  Rec.Ap.  15,  18o2.   As  to  the  amount  of  sufll^-ing,  of 

.reatnt  ,s.     \\  ho  can  estimate  what  the  mind  can  endure  from 

nnkl,n,of  lev  n^e,  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  dread  of  comin. 
0.  .     I  hose  who  have  tasted  these  sorrows,  can  easily  concciv: 
.•eumstances  that  might  have  augmented  them  a  ifundr  d  0 

i^™:    '"'• ,  ''^''^  "^^"  '"''-^  ''^-^'  ^'-  ^1-e  is  Zt7n 

Z       f      """    "''"'  '""'^'  "'"  '"'^'^^  "«t  "'''--'«ly  suffer  a 
^^«.o    misery,  gr.,er  than  the  whole  amount  of  f^fl^ri  g! 

z^  ^^r  "  "^ '''''"''' ""'  ^"^-  ^^  --  ^"-^i- 

advan  me      '  fr"-'-""  "^f'l-'«^-^"'^"o- of  its  perpetual 
advancement,  and  that  xt  ,s  the  blessed  destiny  of  saiiUs  to  enjoy 


■4fi^<^  *^. 
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more  find  more  of  God  forcviT,  And  ciui  wo  question  llie  mind's 
capacity  for  inorcnsiii<»  siiflerinj,' ?  If  n»iiul  he  capable  of  tliose 
holy  and  benevolent  emotions  and  acts,  wliicli  will  perpetually 
swell  the  tide  of  its  d<'1i<!;bt  in  its  own  conscious  rectitude,  it 
must  also  be  capable  of  those  unruly  emotions  and  acts,  which 
must  excite  its  own  perpetual  and  increasinp;  self-displeasun!. 
If  in  this  world,  the  mind  is  oajiable  of  endurinjr  on(!  derrree  of 
sufferinjx,  and  of  rising  thence  to  ten  or  a  inuidred,  who  can 
question  that  in  a  future  world,  where  oidy  is  the  actual  and  full 
retribution  of  <!;uilt,  it  may  go  on  forever  increasing  in  woe. 
The  anguish  of  a  guilty  mind  results  from  the  laws  of  its  own 
constituHon,  Sin  in  the  soul,  whenever  fairly  seen,  cannot  hut 
produce  remorse.  It  does  so  here,  and  death  does  not  change 
this  "•roat  feature  of  our  nKMital  constitution. 
fiOt.  M1SI:UY,  ETERNAL. 
M.  By  connnitting  sin,  and  experiencing  pain,  we  are  able 
to  form  a  clear  experimental,  as  well  as  theoretical  view  of  the 
state  of  future  mis(>ry.  I'erhaps  nothing  is  more  clearly  re- 
vealed than  "  th(^  damnation  of  hell,"  —  a  fact  that  accounts  for 
the  opposition  to  the  liil)le.  This  is  tlie  most  serious  subject 
of  revealed  religion,  or  that  ever  entered  created  minds.  It  in- 
volves "  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,"  with  which  nothing  can  com- 
pare.   It  is  the  fountain  of  sublime  moral  and  religious  emotion 

the  ground  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  the  grand  contrast  to 

eternal, happiness.  It  shows  us  what  sin  is,  what  grace  is,  and 
what  God  is.  We  can  conceive  no  other  suitable  penalty  to  the 
law  of  God  — nothing  else  that  is  suited  to  vindicate  the  rights 
of  the  universe,  or  give  proper  intluenee  to  moral  government. 
Have  great  and  invaluable  ends  been  answered  by  means  of 
temporal  evils?  Still  more  magnificent  ends  will  be  accom- 
plished by  means  of  eternal  evils.  The  numerous,  explicit,  and 
solemn  Divine  threats  and  predictions  of  wrath  to  come,  are 
laden  with  too  much  reason  to  prove  untrue.  Some  who  deserve 
and  have  most  reason  to  expect  eternal  misery,  have  indeed 
boldly  denied  its  reality.  This  may  be  called  impious  madness, 
and  the  acme  of  folly.  Nothing  is  more  reasonable  and  de- 
lightful, than  to  avoid  the  danger,  by  accepting  the  punishment 
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wliicli   (Ik;  rii'lifcoM^  f:,..i  i        .1 

«»vi M.;,,::,::!.  ^;;: ;:; :;:;;;■"■.■"; n,.v„„,„„ 

<...Kon„,.v,.„,„,„|||„,|;,„,„:  ''    '"""■<''   'l-l'"..,,-,.,  ,1,0 

,.™.".^..  T,,;.i,. :;;:,;;;:  :::';;;;i;;;7"-.ii«^ 

-  '>«■  ."...y,  I ,y  ZZ^ZT:  '"""■ ""  '■■■"'-"• 

.'miiilv,,„,,k,,,„  , ,.,         '     *""'  "I"'  "'  '"»  I"".  tl.ey  will 

'■';  »„„.„.,.  [s,.,r  ■;;,;,"i;;:™;7''  •» """-  -"« -.. 

6(1.5.  Ml.Sl.-()ltTIJ.Vl.;. 

W.rtnno  Is  n.o  toMchstone  onn.„.lsI.in. 
M..<iortun,..s  ...0  tlH3  r...n,lutor  ofh.nnan  lif;. 

.-:r;:;::;;;;::;;:i;s 

Mi.^forl lines  improvcl,  „av  us  in  v.-M 
■'"•V  '"k<"  rro,n  o.a-  fb,,,,,;^.'   '        "'  "'"'°'"'  ^*^^«  --^"e  than 

_^^^-.    It  .  a  g.at  ..fortune  not  to  be  able  to  bea^  ^isfor- 

GOG.  MrSREPRESKNTATION 
T'o/^Wy.     Wrench  (he  finest  ov,.  ,l,.,f  o.        'i         • 
'"•a'l  from  its  socket  .,„.]  -f      n    '       '  '''  '''''"^  '"  ^  ^^'V^ 

-''^^in^I^lM  ""'""'*'"  «^--t^and  brillianey 

I-  -ea.onabi;t.^,trr  ;-"''r  '"'^"^  "^'^^'"-^' 
I  r  int.orL.ecl;   mahcjo.  .,Iy  applied,  or  unfairly 
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cited  ;  may  appear  to  carry  an  idea  the  very  reverse  of  its 


meaning 


Ed.     Both  wanton  and  wireless  misrepresentation  have  a 

base  origin. 

G07.  MISSING  TIIK  ISIARK 

A  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile. 

Not  to  hit  a  mark  is  to  miss  it.  The  almost  Christian  is  an 
impenitent  sinner,  and  almost  to  enter  he«  ,  n,  is  to  miss  of 
etern;,!  life. 

fi08.  :mistakes. 

Tie  that  understands  amiss,  coneludes  worse. 

FJ.  To  classify  all  mistakes  with  semi-knavery,  will  lianlly 
do ;  bnt  a  great  many  belong  to  this  class. 

lb.  Some  persons  mistake  their  friends,  others  their  foes  — 
some  mistake  their  talents  and  calling,  but  the  worst  of  all  is 
to  mistake  our  moral  character,  and  think  we  are  sometlnnij, 
when  we  art  nothing. 

609.  MOBP. 

There  is  no  fear  of  God  in  :   riot. 

Ed.  The  way  to  allay  a  mob  is,  for  private  citizens  to  nin 
away  from  ii. 

It  requires  an  orderly  and  invincible  force  of  arms,  timely  to 
bring  a  mob  to  order. 

610.  MODERATION. 

Moderation  is  apt  to  be  f.t  m,  iind  firmness  succeeds. 

Ed.  Moderation  commonly  reac'  os  the  end  more  speedilv 
and  surely  than  i  ■  ie. 

lb.     Drivers,  wittiout  moderation,  get  off  the  track,  and  into 

the  rear. 

Oil.  MODESTY. 

Modesty  is  both  the  presage  and  ornament  of  merit. 

There  is  a  modesty  in  pure  desires  (ter  excellence,  which 
affectation  can  never  counterfeit. 

A  person  without  modesty,  i       'thnut  virtuous  sensibility. 

Modesty  has  more  charms  t!     i  b<      ty. 

iMvater.  He  alone  shall  stcr::  oblivion,  who  can  uOt;-  :0?gf- 
himself,  and  make  others  forget  him. 
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tl.  e^mM 


Da  all  the  good  you  ca.i,  a„d  make  as  \ittU      •       . 
possible.  *^  "^  ""'«  "o'«-  aljout  it  us 

Muih'My  graces  every  other  virtue. 

AVe  .should  never  reiiieml.,.i.  «i.„  i 
'«ror,H  ,l.„  fav,.,-,  ro'  ""j  "         "  '"""  "'"'■'•™''' 

An  osteiKatious  jierson  once  askp^l  «  .  • 
^^I.e  prayed  in  secret  ?     Sll        i    ,       ' '""'  '"'''"•°°'  ^"'^^  "iiK-l, 
iflluldtellw.'  ^•^^^^-^'^'"^' would  notbeasecrer, 

A  boasting  d,  nouncer  once  said  «  Hot 

.ur,L.ui„„p?..  "N„„„,,.p,i';fjx?,';'°TV  ■■"''^°''■ 
":™^z^l:i-■rT1^-- 
Wfc  .he  »•»„,  „f  i,  '      ^""^  '"■■'"  "«''  i'off;  if  not,  U  bes. 

GoJ  o„lj-.  "*  "'"  '""«»■  "■'■i'^h  oomeih  fix,™ 

«^r VIT; e!v^'^"T'  '-^  "■-•'  '™=—  when 

,,  «12-  MONEY. 

Moncj.  makes  ihc  mare  go. 

^^-''^  gives  i„fl„e„oe_u  fa  leading  „„,  „,,,h  „,„^.,, 

.".S:„tr™"'  °'  '°'"^'  "-^  ■"-'- «'  o.b«.,  „,  „„ 

^^loney  is  the  sinews  of  enternrisP  on^  fi, 
;  "'y  i^d-maid ;  if  not:thy  ;:as;^  "  ""  """'^'."  "''  '""'"^         . 
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Ed.     When  money  pxakes  a  man,  the  loss  of  it  unmans  him. 

lb.  Wealth  is  a  very  dangt'rous  inheritance,  except  the  in- 
heritor is  trained  to  active  benevolence. 

Anon.  A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted.  [See  ")!), 
182,  854.] 

613.  MONOPOLY  OF  LAND. 

Beecher.  Hitherto  the  majority  of  mankind,  who  have  tillid 
the  earth,  have  been  slaves,  or  tenants.  The  soil  has  bci  n 
owned  by  kings,  milit.'iry  chieftains,  and  nobles,  and  by  tlicni 
rented  to  landlords,  and  by  these  it  has  been  divided  and  siili- 
divided,  until  the  majority  who  have  paid  the  rent,  sustained  l,y 
the  sweat  of  their  brow,  not  only  their  own  families,  but  tlirtc 
or  four  orders  of  society  above  them.  The  same  mono{)()ly  of 
the  soil  has  sent  another  large  class  of  the  community  into  iiiiuiu- 
facturing  establishments,  to  work  out  their  days  in  ignoniiKv 
and  hopeless  poverty ;  and  another  to  the  army  and  navy,  wluiv 
honor  and  wealth  await  the  few,  and  ignorance  and  an  earlv 
grave  the  many. 

The  consequence  of  excluding  such  numbers  from  the  pos- 
session and  the  healthful  cultivation  of  the  soil,  has  been  igiKi- 
.rsiicc,  reckless  indifference,  turbulence,  and  crime.  Tortunil 
by  their  oppressors,  and  unrestrained  by  moral  principle,  tliev 
have  been  prepared  for  desperate  deeds.  Such  a  state  of  soci- 
ety cannot  be  made  happy ;  the  evil  is  radical,  and  can  only  be 
remedied  by  giving  a  new  direction  to  the  physical,  moral,  and 
intellectual  energies  of  men.  Room  for  action  must  be  afforded, 
and  light  must  be  poured  upon  the  understanding,  and  motive 
pressed  upon  the  heart.  But,  to  accomplish  this,  the  earth  must 
be  owned  by  those  who  till  it.  This  will  give  action  to  industry, 
vigor  to  the  body,  tone  to  the  mind,  and  by  the  attendant  bl(  v- 
ings  of  heaven,  religion  to  the  heart.  From  agriculture,  stimu- 
lated by  personal  rights,  will  result  commerce,  science,  arts, 
liberty,  and  independence.     [See  59.] 

614.  MORALS,  MORALITY. 
Wardlaw.    Morality  is  religion  in  practice ;  religion  is  moral- 
ity in  principle. 
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Spntiff.    There  is  n       |"  • 
iy  w,ll,„„,  „|i„i„„  ■    f  solll^,  »7.'I°|"'  "'°''"'"^' ""''  °°  ■"«™l- 
..    "'=■  MORAL  LAW 

-;T™.ai,„o  God  and  „„„':«:;  ^T,'"'  l""  '"'"''""» 
platts,  and  mtelUmn,,.,  ■  i,  „:„    ',      "  '"'"P"'''  ^  «ll  Hmra, 

i<  aliko  fl"od  ,0  .„«„  „„•„  ,„;'.'  ."1  'T'  ""■."'■""="■'"' i  and 
!»»»  ra„,-  not  .•«|„ire_„rf„:,  .„,:  ""  "I""''''  "-liat  [,„„,„„ 
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no  human  code  may  interfere.'  f,..  ■,  '  "  '"''"''"«=  "ith  which 
521.]  -^    '""*'"'■  *■'■  "  "-mrols  the  heart.    [See 
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mrily  founded  in  the  nai  rf  ,       ™"'  ""'"«  "™'«. '«  P"'- 
rti^h  God  has  ever  giv™  t"  1  '■  f  '':''  '""  "'«  -J-  h" 
-nl  obligation  i,  folZ  'LI'       ,f  "^  ™"™  «""  «" 
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fear  and  could  no  longer  be  contemplated  but  with  terror  ami 
disniay  The  higher  a  being  is  in  intellectual  power,  the  more 
debased  h  he,  and  the  more  were  he  to  be  dreaded,  were  he 
destitute  of  holiness.  Holiness  constitutes  the  beauly,  tho 
amiableness,  the  loveliness  of  the  intelligent  nature,  in  wlial- 
ever  being  or  Morld  it  is  found. 

Abrahmn.    Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right? 
M.     God  «mnot  lie,  because    his  love  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness always  and  everywhere  prevents  him.     [See  387.] 
618.  MORAL  VIRTUE,  RECTITUDE  AND  PRINCIPLE. 
We  ought  to  submit  to  the  greatest  mconvenience,  rather  than 
commit  the  lea.st  sin.     M.  This  maxim  has  been  styled  the 
first  principle  in  morals. 

Let  justice  be  done,  though  the  universe  sho«ld  sink. 
I  would  not  tell  a  lie,  for  all  Ameiica. 
Fuller.  No  man  can  lay  himself  under  obVgation  to  do  wrong, 
even  for  his  best  friend.    Pericles,  being  once  desired  by  his 
friend  to  do  so,  excused  himself,  saying,  "  I  am  a  friend  only  aa 
far  as  the  altar"  —  [as  far  as  religion  will  allow]. 

Spring.  If  virtue  is  anything,  it  is  virtue  everywhere  and 
always  ;  and  if  vice  is  anything  but  a  name,  it  is  vice  ahvays 
and  everywhere.  Nothing  in  the  condition  of  this  or  other 
worlds  — nothing  in  the  Divine  purposes  and  government- 
nothing  in  time  or  eternity,  can  alter  its  nature. 

3.  There  is  reality  and  strength  in  moral  virtue,  when  it  will 
cheerfully  do  and  suffer  for  the  principles  of  rectitude.  [See 

614,  797,  975.] 

619.  MORTALITY. 
Young.     All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves. 
Ed.    It  is  supposed  that  about  one  human  being  dies,  upon 
an  average,  each  second  of  time.     Hence  there  must  be  from 
a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  in  the  vast  congregation  ot 
the  dead,  where  there  is  one  among  the  living.   [See  200.] 

620.  MOTHERS. 
Napoleon.  The  future  destiny  of  the  child  may  be  learned 

from  the  mother. 

Ed,     Every  one  born  of  womais.  ought  to  think  and  speak 
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we!  of  the  relafon,  do  homage  to  the  station,  and  l,e  ..nteful 
for  he  gratuitous,  abundant,  and  kind  attentions  of  a  ll  W 

A    If  you  wou  d  reform  the  world  from  its  vices,  bcl  ihe 
work  by  enhstmg  the  mothers.  ^ 

621.  MOTIVES. 
do^r"'"  pn^sent  motives  to  othe.,  which  they  themselves 

The  incidental  and  ultimat<3  consequences  of  doing  good  or 

of  evd-<lomg,  ai^  commonly  if  not  always  more  immlf^l 

(iier  direct  nrips    Tiw,    :         .       ,.  ,     -^"'""^^  ™Portant  than 

direct  ones.    1  ho  cimi.cter  of  the  doer,  therefore,  depend. 

upon  h.s  motive,  and  is  modified  by  his  knowledge  of  ^t 

Tte  m„tiv«  of  „„r  aclions,  like  ,l«  pipe,  „f  „„  „,„„  „,^ 

622.  MOTIVES,  RELIGIOUS. 
i^>n.  Religious  motives,  which  are  drawn  fi^m  the  bein.  and 
presence  o    the  all-seeing  and  heart-searching  God  from  t' 
..ute  authority  of  all  his  p.......  «„,  .rohilitio,.  12  Z 

controlhng  n^fluence  of  his  universal  providence,  and  from  t  e 
..turo  and  eternal  rewards  and  punishments  uhich  he  w 
^."ally  d,spe...e  to  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  arc'    nfil'te 
-l-or  to  any  other  mct.ves  which  can  be  exhibited    e     J 
r:^\f  accountable  creatu.s.     They  are  calculat^  ^ 
^tct  and  n.l„-.nco  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  their  souls 
T  ey  an.  equall,  -dapted  to  enlighten  their  uadersta^n^  t 
i        heu.  conscen^e.,  and  to  gov<  rn  all  their  hopes  and  ^is 
d  they  carry  the  same  infinite  weight  and  authority  t    a  i 
n-n,  at  all  t.mes,  m  all  places,  and  under  all  circumstances. 
623.  ]\lOLTRNT>fG. 
ionn^.      8on.e  weep  in  earnest,  and  yet  weep  in  vain 
As  aeep  m  indiscretion  t.s  in  woe.  ' 

Passion,  blind  r)assion,  impiously  pours 

Ed   Alf  "f  'Tr  .''"'  "'''^  '"^"'^  ^'^•'"•■^'  ^^h''«  reason  sleeps. 
^^d  All  rational  beings  are  capable  of  considering  hot.,  n. 

nances,  and  calamitous  consequences.     This  view  of  evils 
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calls  for  mourning,  or  godly  sorrow ;  and  such  mourners  Chil.-t 
])ronounced  blessed.  We  cannot  exercise  and  supremely  de- 
li^rht  in  holiness,  or  righteousness,  Avithout  supremely  hating  and 
deprecating  moral  evils.  We  cannot  love  our  neighbor  as  re- 
quired, without  deprecating  the  evils  he  is  suffering  as  if  they 
were  our  own  sorrows.  In  this  sense,  all  the  persons  in  tlic 
r4odhead  grieve  and  mourn,  and  such  mourning  is  the  duty  am! 
privilege  of  all  persons  who  behold  evils.  It  is  consistent  witli 
habitual  joy  in  God,  and  unconditional  submission  to  his  will  or 
})rovidence  in  respect  to  the  existence  of  evils  under  his  govern- 
ment, and  the  very  valuable,  desirable,  and  important  ends 
occasioned  or  secured  by  means  of  them.  There  is  an  opposit,- 
"sorrow  of  the  world,  which  worketh  death,"  — a  disregard ot 
the  good  ends  and  objects  occasioned  by  the  existence  of  evik 
and  deprecating  them  merely  on  account  of  their  interference 
with  our  personal  gratifications  and  interests.  Between  sucli  a 
selfish,  and  benevolent  sorrow  or  mourning,  there  is  a  completo 

contrast. 

621.  MURDER. 

Murder  will  out. 

Sh.     Murder,  though  it  hath  no  tongue,  will  speak 

With  most  miraculous  organ. 
i5.  Foul  deeds  will  rise, 

Though  all  the  earth  o'erwhelm  them  to  men's  eyes. 
Ed.     Murder  is  the  extreme  sin  against  the  human  body; 
begetting  a  false  hope  of  heaven,  the  extreme  sin  against  the 

soul. 

625.  MUSIC. 
Cowper.  Ten  thousand  sit 

Patiently  present  at  a  sacred  song, 
Commemoration  mad ;  content  to  hear 
(O  wonderful  effect  of  music's  power !) 
Messiah's  eulogy  for  Handel's  sake ! 
Hastings.     Expression  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  mu- 
sical requisites. 

Ud.     A  person  must  iiuve  "  music  in  his  soul,"  iri  order  tn 
produee  exquisite  music. 
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IJnu  Sacred  music  sho„Id  not  only  be  connected  with  words, 
but  adapted  to  theu-  sense,  rather  than  to  their  sound.  When 
music  IS  adapted  to  the  mere  sound  of  words,  it  can  serve  no 
otherpurposethantoplea.se  the  ear;  but  when  it  is  adapted 
to  the  proper  meanmg  of  the  psalm  or  hymn.,  it  not  only  pleases 

the  ear,  but  aiFects  the  heart.     It  is  here  th<.t  hnrl.  / 

,        „  -"^ '«  mre,  mat  both  composers 

and  performers  of  sacred  music  are  most  apt  to  fail.  How  often 
0  composers  appear  to  pay  more  regard  to  the  sound  than  to 
t  e  sense  of  the  woz-ds  which  they  set  to  music  !  And  how 
often  do  performers  make  choice  of  festival,  instead  of  sacred 
mus.c,  u.  singing  psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,  on 

the  Sabbath       All  mu^iV  wK;,.i,  ;.  i       /•        ,.  .     ^  ' "" 

^m  mubic,  which  is  employed  m  religious  wor- 

ship,  should  be  truly  serious,  because  religion  is  a  serious  mat- 

ter     It  consists  in  a  realising  sense  of  the  being  and  perfections 

of  God.  and  in  exercising  right  affections  toward  him.     It  be 

cornos  every  intelligent  creature  to  feel  solemn,  while  contem- 

^ating  and  Worshipping  the  supreme  Majesty  of  heaven  and 

A    Sacred  music  can  never  produce  its  best  effect  unless  it 
be  performed  with  true  sincerity.     There  ought  to  be  a  perfe 
concord  between  the  music,  the  words  and  L  h'eart.     ft  is  a 
ju^  observation,  that  no  man  can  speak  well,  unless  he  teels 

i         T'  T^  ''  ''  "'l"""'^  ^™«'*''^*  ^^  ^^^  can  sing 
well  unless  he  feels  what  he  sings.     The  highest  graces  ot 

a.ses  of  God,  must  possess  truly  sublime,  solemn,  tender  feel- 
?.  -  order  to  fill  the  minds  of  a  religious  assembly  wi  h 
^'milar  emotions  and  affections.  ^ 

-,  626.  MYSTERIES. 

ioung.     Shall  God  be  less  miraculous,  than  what 

His  hand  hath  formed  ? 
Men  must  believe  mysteries,  or  be  faithless. 
A  religion  without  mystery,  must  be  one  without  God 

etl  1  ^^''"'  '""'  '''*  '""'"  '^P^^'"  ^'^  comprehend  all 
etianscendent  mysteries  of  Redemption,  than  he  can  weigh 

^"gut  Dy  puuiuis,  ounces,  and  penny-weighta. 

^-  The  belief  of  the  incomprehensiblenesa  of  the  sub- 
31* 
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jects  of  revelation,  in  order  to  be  of  any  practical  use,  must  be 
wrought  into  our  habit  of  thinking,  and  produce  such  an  cHlct 
upon  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  that  no  ditficulties,  however 
great,  shall  diminish  our  confidence  in  any  doctrine  establislied 
by  the  authority  of  Grod. 

Ed.  "  The  mystery  of  iniquity"  is  often  praised  and  ad- 
mired ;  but  let  the  "  mystery  of  godliness"  be  proclaimed,  and 
difficulties,  perplexities,  and  manifold  objections  are  sure  lo 
arise. 

lb.  Tlie  more  the  visiter  of  the  third  heavens  penetrutcr! 
the  character  and  counsels  of  God,  with  deeper  emotions  lie 
exclaimed,  "O  the  depths,"  etc.  Tlie  day  of  judgment. 
and  the  successive  periods  in  eternity,  will  magnify,  not  take 
away  or  diminish  "  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel."  It  is  said  of 
the  wicked,  "  Thou  .loughtest  I  was  altogether  such  a  one  as 
thyself;"  but  real  sauits  love  to  contemplate  and  adore  a  God 
of  "  mighty  wonders." 

lb.  Though  there  are  great  mysteries  in  the  Gospel,  it  v  ere 
puerile  to  deny,  or  doubt ;  its  cardinal  truths  and  facts  aio 
characterized  by  plainness  and  simplicity.  And  the  frequent 
attempts  to  make  mysteries  where  there  are  none,  indicate  great 
intellectual  confusion. 

627.  NAMES,  APPELLATIONS,  ETC. 

Ed.  Names  used  to  be  things,  and  are  so  still,  in  spite  of 
nicks. 

lb.  Truth  has  the  advantage  over  error,  in  the  name  applied 
to  things  ;  for  a  truthful  name  will  stick,  —  an  untruthful  one 
will  die. 

Jb.  The  scripture  names  applied  to  believers  and  unbeliev- 
ers, have  more  forcibly  expressed  the  essential  distinction 
between  saints  and  sinners,  than  a  world  of  arguing  could  liavc 
done.  If  we  would  be  wise,  we  must  give  a  profound  and 
proper  attention  to  the  appellations  divinely  given  to  both 
created  and  uncreated  beings,  and  to  objects  visible  and  invisible. 
For  names,  divinely  given,  are  luminous  things. 
628.  li^ATURAL  ABILITY. 

Em.     Sinners  may  see  what  is  the  real  and  sole  difficulty  in 
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the  way  of  their  going  to  Loaven.     They  jrenerillv  nJ.o  i    .1    . 

h,y  cannot  boar  .he  .piri.  and  b„,i„,  „f  ^^^^^       '    '^t 
.re„g.l,  .oavo,d  walking  in  ,1,0  „«ig,„  „„d  „„,.  Jl^,  ^o 
caven ,  and  ,o  walk  and  even  rnn  in  ,l,e  broad  ™d  ,o  I    „  ! 
.on.    I.  ,s  no.  true  Ihat  tl.ey  have  no  strength, b„.  "ha    ..ev 
have  no  hear.  ,o  go  .o  heaven.    They  pnt  forth  „oreL!^f 
more  conrag.  more  resolntion,  and  more  zeal,  in  trave  Lg  ,1  ' 
.rbtdden  path,  to  „„„,  than  Cher.,  do  in  running  their  clri" 
t-  race  to  heaven.    If  they  would  seriously,  cri.ica  ly  and 
.mparttaUy  examine  the  exercises  of  their  own  hear  ^,1, 
would  And  that  Christ  has  .old  them  what  is  .he  re       iLuZ 
,,„he  way  of  their  obtaining  salvation.    -.  Ye  will  not  ^^t 
me,  that  ye  might  have  life."    [See  30.] 

629.  NATURAL  LAW. 
i^arU     Every  vice  ,™d  f„l|y  h„s  „  ,„in  of  secret  and  neces 

^^^::X:!.^Z::'  't^^f^  the.  is  such  a  won. 

niake  the  w!!    7.  '  "^^"'*'''  ^"^  ^^^^^^^^  Jaws.   Both 

make  the  way  of  the  transgressor  hard.     [See  525  817  8qVl 

aZr    ''"'""^""'^"^^"--^fi-Hl  to  truth. 
^-/-.      mtuve,  enchanting  Nature  !  in  whose  foi-m 

And  hneaments  divine  I  trace  a  hand 

Ihat  erra  not,  and  find  raptures  still  renew'd, 

■Is  iree  to  all  men  —  universal  prize. 

Strange,  that  so  fair  a  creature  should  ye*  ^ant 
Admirers,  and  be  destin'd  to  divide       ' 

With  meaner  objects,  e'en  the  few  she  finds  ' 
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Search  out  the  wisdom  of  nature  ;  there  is  depth  in  all  lior 
doings ;  she  seemeth  prodigal  in  power,  yet  her  rules  are 
maxims  of  frugality. 

Nature  inanimato  hath  sweet  charms, 
But  animated  nature  sweeter  still, 
To  sooth  and  satisfy  the  human  ear. 
Ton  thousand  warblers  cheer  the  day,  and  one 
The  livelong  night. 
Toung.      Stars  teach,  as  well  a^  shine.     At  nature's  l)irtli, 
Thus  their  commission  ran  — "  Be  kind  to  man." 
Where  art  thou,  poor  benighted  traveller  ? 
The  stars  will  light  thee,  though  the  moon  should  lail. 
"Where  art  thou,  more  benighted !  more  astray  ! 
In  ways  immoral  ?     The  stars  call  thee  back  ; 
And,  if  obey'd  their  counsel,  set  thee  right. 

This  prospect  vast,  what  is  it?  —  Weigh'd  aright, 
'Tis  nature's  system  of  divinity. 
And  every  student  of  the  night  i^  spires. 
'Tis  elder  Scripture,  writ  by  God's  own  hand  : 
Scripture  authentic !  uncorrupt  by  man. 
Wliat  read  we  here  ?     Th'  existence  of  a  God  ? 
Yes  ;  and  of  other  beings,  man  above  ; 
Natives  of  ether  !  sons  of  higher  climes  ! 

Wiiy  from  yon  arch,  that  infinite  of  space, 
With  infinite  of  lucid  orbs  replete, 
Which  set  the  living  firmament  on  fire. 
At  the  first  glance,  in  such  an  overwhelm 
Of  wonderful,  on  man's  astonished  sight. 
Rushes  Omnipotence  ?  —  To  curb  our  pride  ; 
Our  reason  rouse,  and  lead  it  to  that  Power, 
Whose  love  lets  down  these  silver  chains  of  light, 
To  draw  up  man's  ambition  to  Himself, 
And  bind  our  chaste  affections  to  his  throne. 
Thus  the  three  virtues,  least  alive  on  earth, 
And  welcom'd  on  heaven's  coast  with  most  applause. 
An  humble,  pure,  and  heavenly-minded  heaii, 
Are  here  inspired.     And  canst  thou  gazo  too  long  ? 
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Niglit  grants  th.o  tW  Ml  iV(..,]om  of  fho  skies, 
JNor  nidely  n^priiiiaiuls  tliy  Jif„.,l  .-ye  ; 
With  gain  and  joy  slio  bribes  the.,  to  l,e  wise 
One  sun  by  day,  by  night  ten  thousand  shine  ; 
And  light  us  deep  into  the  Dkity; 
Uow  boundless  in  inagnitioenee  and  mi-ht! 

Devotion  !  daughter  of  Astronomy  " 
An  inidevout  astronomer  is  mad. 
True  ;  all  things  speak  of  God  .-"but  in  the  s.nall, 
Men  traee  out  llim ;  i„  j,n-eat,  He  seizes  man ; 
Notzes,  and  elevates,  and  wraps,  an.I  fills 
AVith  new  inquiries,  'mid  associates  new 

Why  has  the  mighty  Builder  thrown  .-uside 
All  measure  in  his  work  ?  streteh'd  out  his  line 
ho  hir,  and  spread  mnaz(.ment  o'er  the  whole  ? 
Ihen,  (as  he  took  delight  in  wide  extreme. ) 
Deep  in  the  bosom  of  his  universe, 
Dror.p'd  down  that  reasoning  mite,\hat  inseet,  man, 
10  erawl,  and  gaze,  and  wonder  at  the  scene?  — 
That  man  nnght  ne'er  presume  to  plead  amazement 
l<or  disbelief  of  wonders  in  Ilimse-lf. 
Sliall  God  be  less  miraculous,  than  what 
Ills  hand  has  fbrm'd  ? 
^d     If  nature's  wilds,  wastes,  and  warts,  furnish  rich  and 
^ua   e  „„,„ery,  and   elicit   sublime,  delectuble,  and     sll 
-gl.t«,  we  may  well    conchale  that  'nothing  ^.^  H  ia 
,::n"ff  admirable  ends.'     The  poets  Ce  evinced  t: 

tl^^^r^'"'  *'"'^  ^^^^'-'"^'-^  «f  ^^-e   thought. 
>n.«p^nng  wilds,  a  specimen  or  two  of  which  follow  •  - 

«     The  tempest  blackens  on  the  dusky  moor, 
And  billows  lash  the  long-resounding  shore  • 
in  pensive  mood  I  roam  the  desert  ^rround 
And  vainly  sigh  for  scenes  no  longer  found 
*  *  *  *  *  « 

Far  difr..rent  scenes  allure  my  wondering  eve.-^ 
Ihe  White  wave  foaming  to  the  distant  sky;  '    ' 
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The  cloiuly  heavens,  iinblest  Ijy  pumnicr's  smilr, 
The  HOiindhig  storm,  tluit  swcojts  the  rugged  isle, 
Tlio  chill,  bleak  suininit  of  eternal  snow, 
The  wide,  wild  glen,  the  pathless  plains  below, 
'The  dark-bhie  rocks,  in  barren  grandeur  piled, 
The  cuckoo,  sighing  to  the  pensive  wild ! 
Young.     A  part,  how  small,  of  the  terraqueous  globe, 
Is  tenanted  by  man  !  the  rest  a  waste,  — 
Rocks,  deserts,  frozen  seas,  and  burning  sands ; 
Wild  haunts  of  monsters,  ])oisons,  stings  and  death. 
Such  is  earth's  melanVholy  map  !     But  far 
More  sad,  —  this  earth  is  a  true  map  of  man  ! 

631.  NATURE,  HUMAN. 

Em.  Mankind  are  selfish,  unjust,  unstable,  tickle  and  ca- 
pricious. As  they  are  very  mutable  in  their  purposes  and 
pursuits,  they  cannot  be  pleased  very  long  by  those  who  take 
the  most  pains  to  please  ^m.  And,  when  they  find  that  aiiv 
have  pleased  and  flattered  them  to  their  disadvantage,  they  be- 
come  their  bitter  enemies.  Ed.  If  so,  those  who  mean  to  ]iv» 
by  managimj  human  nature,  should  well  know  how  and  wIkii 
to  haw  and  gee. 

Ed.  The  first  principle  in  the  science  of  human  nature.  \< 
best  expressed  in  Jer.  IG  :  i>,  "  The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all 
things,  aiid  desperately  wicked  ;  who  can  know  it  ?  "  Tiiis  is 
the  key  to  the  sdence,  without  possessing  which,  no  person  can 
ever  master  it. 

Ih.  Shakspeare  is  j^erhajw  the  most  various  and  striking 
painter ;  and  Byi-on,  one  of  the  most  manifold  exemplars,  of 
human  nature.     [See  r)61.] 

632.  NATURE,  MORAL. 

Ed.  The  moral  nature  of  nwn  does  not  exist  before,  but  i- 
constituted  by  the  existence  and  operation  of  the  mental  am! 
moral  faculties.  It  is  unscriptural,  nnphilosophical,  hypothetical 
and  absurd,  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  moral  nature  prior  tn 
intellectual  and  moral  exercises,  which  constitute  both  tlw 
nature  and  character  of  the  agent. 
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C33.  NECESSITY,  WANT. 
Necessity  knows  no  law. 
Necessity  will  drive  through  a  stone  wall. 
Want  prompts  the  wit,  and  first  gave  birth  to  arts. 
Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention. 
Em.     Who  says  A,  must  say  B. 

Ed  Many  imagine  that  every  kind  of  necessity  is  incom- 
pat.ble  w,th  free  agency.  Let  such  persons  test  their  theory, 
by  tYing  to  stop  the  free  and  spontaneous  current  of  their 
thoughts  for  a  few  hours,  and  their  vain  imagination  will  be 
«,rrected.  We  necessarily  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being 
by  a  cause  from  without.  ^' 

634.  NEGATION,  FICTITIOUS 
Spring.  It  is  essential  to  the  nature  of  mind,  to  be  positively 
holy,  or  positively  sinful.  A  being  invested  with  the  faculties 
ot  perception,  reason,  and  conscience,  is  under  law;  and  must 
either  positively  fulfil  or  positively  violate  it.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  failure  to  fulfil  without  positive  violation.  Sin  would 
be  a  very  Imrmless  thing,  if  it  consisted  in  the  mere  defect  of 
Holiness.     What  is  mere  negation,  but  nothing  ? 

Ed.  All  sins  of  omission  involve  a  positive  and  actual  trans- 
gression  of  the  law  of  God,  and  are  so  represented  in  the  Scrip- 
tures  of  truth.  The  notion  of  negative  unrighteousness,  is  a 
mt^ve  solecism,  both  in  expression  and  in  fact.  fSee  638  1 
635.  NEGLECT,  NEGLIGENCE. 
Em  I  never  could  think  well  of  a  man's  intellectual  and 
moral  character,  if  he  was  habitually  unfaithful  to  his  appoint- 

Framn.^  A  little  neglect  may  breed  great  mischief;  for 
wan  of  a  nad,  the  shoe  was  lost ;  for  want  of  a  shoe,  the  horse 
was  lost ;  and  for  wnnt  of  a  h.>rse,  the  rider  was  lost,  being  over- 
akenand  slain  by  .n  enemy, -all  for  want  of  care  about  a 
horse-shoe  nail. 

Ed     The  most  ruinous  neglect,  is  to  neglect  the  commands, 
TOunsels,  invitations,  and  exDostnlntinna  of  ^-^  "-i  ^^-  a..-     - 
untiUhe  first  death  sweeps  us  away  to  the  desplTr  ^oHhe 
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636.  NEIGHBORS,  NEIGHBORLY. 
Good  fences  make  good  neighbors  ;  bad,  tempt  both  man  and 

beast. 

Ed,     The  way  to  have  neighbors,  is  to  be  neighborly. 
lb.     It  is  material  in  neighborly  economy,  for  parents  to  pro- 
vide an  inviting  and  profitable  home  for  their  children. 

637.  NEOLOGY. 
Jay.  « If  any  man  speak,  let  him  speak  as  becometh  the 
oracles  of  God."  New  terms  make  way  for  new  doctriuus; 
nor  has  any  subtlety  of  the  adversary  succeeded  better  in  cof- 
rupting  the  mind  from  the  simplicity  there  is  in  Christ,  than 
modernizing  the  language  of  Divinity.  When  men  are  shy  of 
the  «  words  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth,"  we  are  afraid  they  are 
beginning  to  be  ashamed  of  the  things. 

Ed.  Neology,  or  the  coining  of  new  phraseology,  is  so  zeal- 
ous for  revision,  that  it  is  become  difficult  to  tell  who  is  who,  or 
what  is  what.  Theological  sense  and  senses  are  becoming 
mazy,  and  crazy,  and  the  science  is  losing  its  perspicuity,  witli 
the  moral  ;i    'Tensions  of  our  times. 

638.   :'-:i;trality  in  religion,  chimerical. 

WrliUii.'^,  21  When  a  spot  of  neutral  ground,  on  which  neu- 
ters can  .'!'.!.'.,  is  found,  in  heaven,  on  earth,  or  in  hell,  then  let 
neuters  take  their  stand.  But  real  neuters  are  nothing.  And 
professed  neuters  on  religious  subjects,  are  always  false  and 
faithless  in  reality. 

JSfevins.  The  man  who  lives  in  vain,  lives  worse  than  in 
vain :  he  who  lives  to  no  purpose,  lives  to  a  bad  one. 

Ed.     Neuters  in  religion,  or  morals,  are  hardest  to  convert, 

iV.  T.  Correspondent  of  a  Boston  paper.  The  publ'shnig 
committee  of  the  Tract  Society,  represent  six  evangelical  de- 
nominations, and  no  work  is  issued,  which  has  not  their  unani- 
mous sanction.  Its  platform  is  so  broad  and  so  cathulic,  that 
every  evangelical  denomination  can  unite  in  its  work,  and  no 
discord  or  jealousy  results  from  their  combined  action.  Tlie 
harmonious  labors  of  the  distributing,  financial,  publishing,  and 
executive  committees,  where  gentlemen  of  various  denomina- 
tions weekly  consult  for  the  common  furtherance  of  the  kingdom  I 
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of  Christ,  tlirough  (he  prosperity  of  the  So,-,.h 

.ado  of  singular  mond  ilj  a.       ,':  ^^^ '  H^"'^  "  ^P- 

tiiat  there  is  some  neutral  .rroi.n,!  .,  .      >■       '.        ^''"'^"^fates 

i"il  "I'pear,  li-oiii  tlic  ])i|,|,.  , ,  "*'•    -*''■  I'  Joes 

CNAtian  warfare,  u,„l,  i,!|.„  ^v^  ^   ^    °      "  ""^  8™m„e 
m,l,- Evaiigdical  or  BiM,.  cl     .■  *<"'"'IJMt  is  (iine  for 

"oM^s  nte^ellrli.r'r.T.''^  **^^'  ""'"'  -'"- 

«  «nd  party,  are  „„„  .ealoa^      t,!"*"  "  ''"'"'"  "'"y 
*mc  of  religious  scniim,.ni.  „    ,.°  *  °™  "  °™'™' 

:  ■*«,  ,vl,id,  ,l,ey  represent   ,!;        ,       °  "  '"'""""  ""»'=- 
I '"«!.,  aaJearemeelrTI  '"■'"'"-•"  """»■= 

I i' appears  ,  ,at  ,l,ci  'i^ f  l"  """'  "V"' '"'  ™"=""-  And 
•i.^  i.,  aoes  „ei,„er  C  „  r,',!";"  "'  ""'^  ""^  1-* 
«.-eig,„j,  Divine  deeree.  °„d  D  '"'  '''■'"^'"« 

i"A*s  nor  excludes  tl,edJ,  .    '"  '''°'"'^-    ^'  "o'"^'"' 

I.  .eid.er  iVlude  tr  t^^^^^^^^^^^  ™"  ^P-baUon. 

'wnce   di-i„.er„..,.  ,,"'"  ''""■'""'^s  »f  saints' perse. 

-vindietrx  ™;irr\""™"'"'™"'-''»«™. 
hof,,e„,,.^i,,,risr  :s  :;;,-'':n,;:';''-™^^^ 

I'meiples  of  Christiinitv  nJ^  •     ^  ^  fundamental 

w ...  .,,o,e":;::::^rD;;i:  -rr  -;;'■ '■""r  """*■ 

Perence  between  truth  -m,!  «  •    \  "'  '^''"^'"^8  *''« 

f '"^  -as  ever  p  '  I       to        T  "  '"  ""^  '^'''^''  -«^^-d 

hU  ::;:e'::fer:  ^"'  ^^"^^^-^^  ^"^deIit,,delusion, 
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Puritan  Rec,  April  15,  '52.     If  a  preacher  maintains  per- 
petual silence,  touching  the  great  doctrines  of  grace,  he  frus- 
trates the  great  end  of  preaching,  though  all  the  while  he  is 
giving  utterance  to  many  beautiful  and  important  sentiments. 
He  may  utter   moving   exhortations,  thrilling  appeals  to  the 
passions,  melting  strains  of  sentimentalism,  moral  portraits  of 
masterly  aptness  and  beauty,  narratives  of  breathless  interest, 
and  not  utter  a  single  untruth,  nor  violate  the  decorum  of  the 
pulpit.     And  yet,  by  his  omissions,  lie  takes  the  most  efl'ectual 
way  to  carry  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  hearers  away  from 
Christianity.     His  omissions,  connected  with  his   splendid,  but 
empty  show  of  a  living  Gospel,  do  the  work  of  a  skilful  corrupter 
of  the  truth.     And  his  rhetorical  beauties  and  paihos,  spent 
upon  the  incidentals  of  Christianity,  will  only  lead  to  bewilder, 
and  dazzle  to  blind.     Such  a  silence,  touching  the  Divinity  and 
atonement  of  Christ,  or  the  sovereignty  of  God's  grace,  and  the 
great  truths  that  have  their  centre  in  these,  is  all  that  an  enemy 
could  ask,  in  the  way  of  preaching  down  these  truths.    It  is 
the  only  way,  by  which  a  preacher  can  come  into  an  orthodox 
congregation,  and  carry  them  over  quietly  and  effectually  to 
"  another  Gospel,  which  is  not  another." 

Cor.  N.  T.  Ob.  It  should  be  the  design  of  the  American  Tract 

Society,  to  exclude  the  characteristic  sentiments  of  every  body 

of  evangelical  Christians.     £d.  "What  will  be  the  character  of 

what  would  remain,  should  this  be  thoroughly  done  ?  [See  634.] 

639.  NEW  ENGLAND. 

New  England^  —  the  cradle  of  intelligent  piety,  thought,  and 
contrivance.  Her  sons,  daughters,  manufactures,  commerce,  and 
influences,  have  had  a  remarkable  quality  of  diffusion. 

Ed.  Neiv  England.  Three  kingdoms  were  sifted  to  plant  her. 
Persecution  for  righteousness'  sake,  was  employed  to  rally  and 
drive  her  planters  hither.  A  thin,  sandy,  or  stony  and  hilly  soil 
was  appointed  for  their  domain,  that  luxury  might  not  ruin  them. 
All  things  were  ordered  by  Providence  to  prevent  their  moral 
and  religious  declension ;  to  make  them  prize  their  principle?, 
their  liberties,  their  home,  and  their  privileges ;  and  to  desire 
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640.  NEWSPAPERS. 
^^^  x>ew,spapers  sl^oukl  not  be  nevvs  makers,  but  news  cam 
or.  There  .  truth  and  entertainment  enough  to  ^l^ 

lb.    Every  newspaper  .hould  have  a  resuonsible  editor  or 

3;"  n^  '  V'^^^^'^'  1  ---^  ^-  ^^^  «'^^^^-n  tat  h 
end.  abioad,  a.k,ng  for  popular  attention  and  re-^ard 

A    Every  newspaper  should  have  its  name,  number  date 

K,  for  ti,e,r  hunAods  nnj  ,ho„sa„ds  of  readcu  ^ 

A  Every  editor  sliould  be  careful  to  add  ti.e  name  of  ,1,. 

« corf?"'   • """ .'"" """-'""-O ---te, a re;d; aTprZ 
nenMon  of  communications.     For  the  want  nfo»        ^ -^PP^e 

*ona.  tjatoe  or  „.„.,,,  „,„  ...Ird  !:': ,  L^X 

-analhe:':. ,:: ;  ■=''"■"""-'■<'»'.  -"  -o. .«  ub.e  to  under": 
641.  XONCONFORMITY 

,..,  rf  ,         *"°"'  TOl-conformdy  to  the  world  the  fuiKh„,ent„I 
»orld  ,n  thetr  hear,.,,  .„cl,  professed  religionist,  and  sitlpt. 
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lar  philosophers  have  found  it  difficult  to  maintain  their  iion- 
conformity  to  the  world  through  life,  and  through  successive 
generations  of  their  followers.  Conformity  to  the  world  comes 
along,  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and  their  own  test  condemns  them. 

642.  NOTHING. 
As  well  do  nothing,  as  to  do  to  no  purpose. 
Ed.   He  who  runs  after  a  shadow  has  a  wearisome  race,  and 
he  who  works  at  nothing,  has  no  resting-place. 
N.  Hoive.    The  way  to  be  nothing,  is  to  do  rothing. 
Ed.   The  following  "  Poetical  effusion  on  nothing,"  by  Tlio. 
Wms.,  was  probably  intended  as  a  satire  upon  skepticism. 
I  see  the  earth ;  I  feel  the  air  ; 
How  good  is  every  nothing ; 
I  see  the  light ;  I  feel  the  fire ; 
How  glad  am  I  for  nothing ! 

My  wife,  my  dear,  how  fair  you  seem  ; 

Since  we  have  come  to  nothing ; 
And  are  our  children  but  a  dream  ? 

What  pretty  things  for  nothing ! 

Nor  care,  nor  pain,  nor  sickness,  now, 

Can  ever  trouble  nothing, 
Nor  death  itself  can  touch  our  brow, 

Since  evei'ything  is  nothing. 

Our  health,  and  life,  and  all  our  friends. 

Now  also  come  to  nought ; 
Nor  God,  nor  heaven,  nor  hell,  nor  fiends, 

Are  worth  a  moment's  thouglit. 

How  happy,  happy,  now  I  am  ! 

O  blessed,  blessed  nothing  ! 
What  am  I  then  ?  and  what's  my  name  ? 
O,  nothing,  nothing,  nothing. 
The  masonic  lodge  at  Hartford,  Ct.,  having  just  appointed  a 
great  pedant  as  master  of  the  lodge.  Dr.  Strong,  who  had  takni 
two  or  three  degrees  and  left  the  lodge,  on  being  informed  of  the 
appointment  of  the  master,  remarked,  tliat  "  he  is  the  best  maii 
I  know  of,  to  give  dignity  to  nothing." 


.43^  NOTHINGARIAN  LECTURERS.  RAILFR.    FTP 
Ji^de.    Likewise  also  iheso  filfJ.,^  i  ^^^^^^-f^w^,  ETC. 

in  J-onr  feasts  of  cliaritv  ,>1,„.,  ,.     ='  '"  '     ^ ''«''=  "«  spots 

al.ou.  of  winds ,  tree  ",i„^  S,     r''°  7'"'""'  ™'". -Parted 
*a<l,  plucked  up  by    ^e Tott  "'''  "'""""  f™"'  "*« 

^       .'         ^    iOOl^  :    fa"^inrr  \vn\rna  ^f   iU  ^ 

tag  out  their  own  shame ;  waudcnn^ria  !,;  °,        ■  *°'  '"""- 
the  blackness  of  darkness  forever  "  '■'"'™'' 

£'«.««»,  A  r    I  believe  I  must  tell  you  what  I  thini,    f 
my  new  position.    It  strikes  me  vervoddlv  L         ,      , 
men  at  Cambridge  and  Boston  shoufd  Z^'  *"  J^  ""^  ™- 
».  object  of  criticism.    I  have  always  bcTn       C^  ""  '"'° 
incap.acity  of  methodical  writin.  a  "^,r,r  ;rT,  "^  ""y 

•orship  and  free  to  r.il       77°'    ,  *""™'i  I'tetine,'  free  to 

tetood,  but  nev  r  eTt eemi  ''  ""  '"""''  """'<'  ""^^'f  "- 
»i.<ls  0  society  to  llrT  „"'"' "°''°'' '"  ""^  '"'''""'<""  ""d 
t^andreS     Ih    1  "°'"?'  ""  ""'"''■^  "^  '"™- 

r...v  position  ;&  'j  .L';r„:5 .'iT.f  "'^  ""=  •"'™"'*'  "^ 
lin/or  less  able  to  b  a  p„  „ t  T'u  "°  "'"""  '"^  ''■"- 
".yself,  if  challenged.  I  ™  d  ".  no  ,"  ""'  ^-e  account  of 
'.rjumenVyou  eruellv  htat »,  ^T!^  «""  ^'^  ""^  "^  ""^ 
«<ls.  Fo,  I  do  no.  l„r  1: ,  '*  ""^  ''"='"»  -"■  ""toe 
.»  any  e.p  Ji  T/a  Z  II  :  TrT?  """"; '"  '^'"™'^ 
-««k^  ^"'if  youaskm  2  Idaesa^'o'  l""^  "°?  ''"°'  ' 
»»■  1I.C  most  helpless  of  mortal  men     r  ^^  "  "  '"'  ^ 

»f  "-e  question'  admits  :f  aT ^"0;.     toZ^'T'  ""'" 

•■«-;wSltp:!;ito''r''''''"°°™ """  '^'°"""""«"  i-ec. 

tared  enou 'htoa  ,    t    ■°  'T^  '"'"""''  ''"'"'^""y'  ™^T,  and 

sealers  Z::^:"::^'::::^  r*  ^'"^"'  -^  "^^ 

forniPr.  v-e  want  f      f  literature,  -  and  the  re- 

employ,  and  pay,  and  hear,  and  clap  them,  kst  we  and 
S2* 
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our  children  should  be  tempted  to  seeh  still  tvorse  amtisonmls. 
At  all  events,  let  them  have  the  Lyceum  appointments.  (Aside.) 
"  O,  shame,  where  is  thy  hhish." 

A  supeilicial  lady,  having  heard  a  miserable  declaimer  preacli, 
said  to  Dr.  Bellamy,  "  O,  I  have  been  fed  this  evening."  Tiie 
Doctor  replied,  "  So  the  calves  appear  to  think,  after  sucking 

ears." 

G44.  NOVELS. 

Varle.  Novels  are  mean  imitations  of  literature,  and  usually 
the  poorest  part  of  it.  They  devour  much  precious  time,  and 
what  is  worse,  have  a  bad  effect  upon  mind  and  morals.  Their 
fanciful,  distorted  and  exaggerated  sketches  of  life  tend  to 
vitiate  and  corrupt  the  taste. 

Beattie.  Novel  reading  tends  to  destroy  a  relish  for  history, 
philosophy,  and  other  useful  knowledge.  Novels  give  false  no- 
tions of  life,  which  are  dangerous  and  injurious. 

Novels  vitiate  the  taste,  as  strong  drink  vitiates  the  stomacli, 
and  mjurer.  the  constitution. 

545.  NOVELTY. 

Ed.  Many  modern  preachers,  who  are  either  unable  or  un- 
willing to  gain  public  attention  to  their  discourses  by  clear  illus- 
trations of  sublime  truths,  endeavor  to  gain  it  by  some  novel 
device,  like  the  Scotch  preacher,  who  took  a  text,  and  told  lii« 
people,  "  I  shall,  first,  dwell  upon  things  that  I  know,  and  tliat 
you  know,  and  that  every  body  else  knows.  Second,  I  shall 
treat  upon  things  that  I  know,  but  which  you  don't  know.  And 
third,  I  shall  tell  you  about  things  that  I  don't  know,  and  tl'i.t 
you  don't  know,  and  what  nobody  else  don't  know."  The 
novelty  of  the  modern  pulpit,  and  religious  press,  are  very 
mischievous  devices  of  the  adversary. 

C4G.  NOW,  OR  NEVER. 

Now  is  the  constant  syllable  tiddng  from  the  clock  of  time; 
Now  is  the  watchword  of  the  wise ;  the  banner  of  the  pradent. 

Ed.     Now  or  never  is  the  chorus  of  all  the  tunes  of  time. 
647.  OATHS. 

Oaths  commonly  discredit  the  truths  thoy  affirm. 

Ed.     Profane  oaths  may  be  forgotten  for  a  time,  but  their 


;s  the  stomacli, 


onnmnxcr,  objkcts  MAr,x,„c„„,  oBLroAxro^.     379 
o.:l,o,l,„,vcvo,-  ]„„,,  „.,  i„,en„l,  will ,,,„„.„  ,„  ,„„  ,.„r  „„,,  ,,„„,, 

second  maj  be  ^vhatover  jou  Avill.  '  ^ 

If  you  would  secure  obedience,  slmw  afTectlon      Jf  i. 
that  succeed.,  when  others  fail.  '  ''  ^  P'^'" 

649.  OBEDIENCE  TO  GOD 
Samuel.     Obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice  ' 
£>n.    Obedience  to  God  is  the  most  infallible  evidence  that 
creau.es  can  exhibit  of  their  sincere  and  supreme  lov"  o  h  m 
God  proposed  a  certain  act  of  obedience  to  Abraham     Ind  bv' 
performmg  it,  he  exhibited  the  hi-^hest  evidence  n^ '  ^ 

Jove  to  his  Maker.     "  v,,,,  i  k„^^^,  °  ' ^  ,  '"''P'^  ^^  '^P^'^^^ 

-i.astnot.iu.eidt.;si:r:ii^rr^-:? 

I  command  on  T.  •  \  "'^  7  ^"'"'^^^'  '^  ^''  ^«  -^^atsoever 
I  command  jou.  It  is  by  obedience,  that  Christians  exhibit 
^h^lje.  ..dence  to  themselves,  and  to  the  world,  LI^^ 
me  to  Lrod  is  snicere  and  sui)reme. 

6oO.  OBJECTS,  MAGNIFICENT 
-J-'W.     Great  objects  form  great  minds. 

«;«!:::.  '"'"'"-^  '™'  "»->  -^  «-'  **,  ^r  .he,r 

651.  OBLIGATION  TO  GOD 

Jd     Obhgation  to  God -the  constant  result  of  our  exist 
ence  and  almost  as  constantly  overlooked  by  mankind. 

oblSir""'  '''  "''^''"  ^'  '^'"='  ^^^«  ^^-"=-  the  ties  of 
God  and  oil ^'  parents  cannot  be  requited. 
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C52.    OBLIVION. 

How  isoon  men  and  events  are  forgotten  !  Eacli  generation 
lives  in  a  different  world. 

£d.  The  oblivions  of  time  will  be  the  reminiscences  of 
eternity.  "  God  has  made  i.is  wonderful  works  to  be  remem- 
bered," and  will  have  infinitely  more  use  for  the  events  of  time 
hereafter,  than  he  has  had  here. 

653.  OBSERVATION,  SCRUTINY,  ETC. 

JSd.  Tlie  way  to  know  everything,  is  to  observe  everything, 
learn  everything,  and  forget  nothing. 

lb.  A  habit  of  close  observation,  early  established,  will  bring 
you  into  the  kiiig's  cabinet. 

Jb.  A  habit  of  acute  attention,  and  close  observation,  make? 
the  scholar,  and  the  man  of  science. 

£?n.  Every  person  ought  to  have  an  habitual  awe,  venera- 
tion, and  respect  for  the  jiublic  eye,  which  continually  observes, 
and  criticises  his  visible  actions  and  moral  conduct.  Siicli  a 
proper  respect  for  the  public  opinion,  appears  beautiful  in  any 
person,  in  any  rank  or  condition  of  life  ;  and  while  it  coramands 
esteem,  it  leads  to  that  mode  of  conduct  which  deserves  it. 
[See  56.] 

654.  OBSCURITY,  AMBIGUITY. 

Unintelligible  language  is  a  lantern  without  a  light. 

Truth  is  intrinsically  simple  and  plain ;  error,  complex, 
obscure,  contradictory. 

JEd.  The  reason  why  persons  run  into  ambiguity,  and  per- 
plex themselves  and  others,  is  because  they  have  a  delusion 
instead  of  a  fact  in  their  minds,  which  they  desire  to  illustrate 
and  defend. 

lb.  Blindness  of  heart  beclouds  the  understanding,  eon- 
science,  memory,  and  indeed  every  one  of  the  intellectual  powers, 
and  throws  a  mischievous  obscurity  over  theological,  moral, 
and  even  classical  science.  This  blindness  prevents  a  world 
of  intellectual  happiness.  The  remedy  is  simple,  practicable, 
imperative,  and  consists  in  complying  with  the  commands  to 
love  God  for  what  he  is,  and   keep  the  heart  with  all  dili- 


OnSTIXACY,    OCCUPATIOX.  ggj 

tlico.,=c,i,i,^f   ,!,„  ,„„.|i,,.|„.,|   „„,, 

miroluco  inilli.iinial  li„||,  ,||„i  „!„,.,,  -i  ."oc,  and 

CS5    OBSTI.VACyr  STUBBORNNESS. 

"tii'^y  coi.Id  not  speak  peaceably  towards  him  "     t,   '*''''^'  *''^ 
^luliiiirs  of  inie  l)e]l(>vf.v.    w    1     •  ,     ,     """"-!^^•     ilie  back- 

emancipation,  i,s  to  be  made  free  from    he  r^T"""' 

Tlrn'^,v\,^  1  i   i        .  ™  ^''^  bondage   of  s  n 

D  ea^ul  bc^-ond  description  the  condition  of  fallen  a^^els  aTd 
lo^^t.ouls,  when  the  don.inion  of  sin  is  confirmed  forever 
C^G.  OCCUPATION. 

A  mmd  occuptWl  is  a  mind  fortified. 

Old  Humphrey.     That  which  tends  most  to  mitigate  earthlv 

ni:  :;s^":  t""-'^  '-  --^«^--  -^^^  -res^::  ^f  ? 

'=>      ^   t;,:t:^'''1"  '"  "™^'"^^^-     0-"P«^-  raises 

of <h  t  ";.  to"w-'r; ',  ""''"■'  ^"'  ^^''^^^"^^"^  ^'-  -'^'-* 

^  l^-n   he  Dun.e  snpport,  the  prescription  is,  occupation. 
as  rea,.on,  conscience,  and  God  approve,  that  is  the 
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antidote  fu    .<ie  ills  pf  life.    There  is  an  occupation  of  the  head, 
and  hands,  and  heart,  that  kills. 

Constant  occii2)ation  prevents  tcn)])tation.     [See  283.] 
Go7.  OCEAN. 

Cowper.    Ocean  exhibits,  fathomless  and  broad, 
Much  of  the  pow'r  and  majesty  of  God. 

£d.  Ocean,  the  world's  magnificent,  humid  element,  that  riclijs 
upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  runs  in  arteries  throughout  \u 
more  solid  portions,  fertilizing  both  earth  and  air,  and  that  em- 
bodies itself  in  its  mighty  bed,  to  give  full  play  and  sustenance 
to  the  i-aces  with  fins  and  scales,  and  alford  earth's  lords  a  path- 
way to  span  its  surface. 

658.  OMISSION,  SINS  OF. 

Every  time  you  avoid  doing  right,  you  increase  your  dispo- 
sition to  do  wrong. 

£d.  Sins  of  omission,  so  called,  always  involve  sins  of  com- 
mission, or  actual  sins,  which  alone  constitute  our  blameworthi- 
ness. The  omission  of  known  duties  to  God  or  man,  always 
involves  a  present  refusal  to  perform  them,  and  serving  our- 
selves. Sin  is  not  predicable  of  mere  negation.  Still  it  is 
convenient  to  use  a  negative,  to  express  and  involve  a  positive, 
where  the  guilt  lies. 

659.  OPINION,  OPINIONS. 

Men  too  generally  take  their  opinions  upon  trust,  profess  them 
from  impulse,  and  adhere  to  them  from  pride. 

Opinion  does  immense  good  or  harm,  in  the  world. 

It  is  our  false  opinion  of  things,  which  leads  us  to  ruin. 

Opinion  is  the  great  pillar  that  upholds  the  commonwealth. 

Ud.  Mankind  act  strangely  in  reference  to  opinions.  In  the 
first  place,  they  generally  refuse  to  entertain  any  that  are  intrin- 
sically important,  practical,  and  worthy  of  them.  But  when  they 
are  constrained  to  receive  good  opinions,  they  will  not  generally 
avow  them  with  candor  and  impartiality.  What  they  seem  more 
generally  to  prefer  is,  to  receive  only  the  more  superficial,  in- 
consistent, and  worthless  classes  of  opinions,  and  to  hold  even 
these  as  merchantable  commodities  —  or  if  they  must  become 
opinionated  in  anything,  they  seem  to  give  a  preference  to  those 
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opinions  wliich  liavo  the  inn«t  nffl.  •,       •  , 

>.^e  .1..  a,,,,..,,,.  ,„  J';;.:    2::: :  :T"-  ■  """""'-^ 

liunmnmce.  They  seem  ......  ,       '  .""  '"  "'f' opinions  of  the 

I*il.g  i.  b0„,„l  ,„  ,.™.,iv„   ,„|v  ,,,,1(7  ,  •   "■"'■*■   '■""'""'I 

»"1 .0  avow  a,„l  l,„|„  „„  „   C  f    ' ""''  ""■'■"'  "'■""»'»• 

or  clean,.  "'"'  "  «'"''l'  "'""W'  lliaii  lifu 

660.  OPPOKTUMTy,  OPPORTUNITIES 

-1  more  prize,!,  by  „,„„ki,„,  ,.„":  „^";  "•'•"■•"  --e  sougU 
s««rc  ll,e  evcrlasli,,.,  ftvor  „f  r^'i       ?  ,         "PPortunilira  to 

*«ca  .he  right  „a,„e  fc  .inLr^,  1  !    .J  "  " 

"ils.    [See  742. J  '^t-mevable,  and  immeasurable 

w     T^-  ,  ^^^-  OPPRESSION. 

4  .l^etL't::  "■"  '""-  ^  -'"  "°  "*•""  ^  «-  ^-  one, 

'«'T:n.i°!:':;3,e";*:' "  -''= ""» ™^-  ^^-  ^-o 

*J--  he  fl,«  i„fa„  Jos.  ~  ^''°"  •''"'  '"'""*  '=-  ■)«- 

'lwde»,r    T    s      »    V    .i;-'^  ""''  P"'"'-*™™'.  according  ,o 

"ilely  more  seriool  nffv   ,,     ''''"'""»''«  oppression  an  infi. 

".rrl,,":  ;*'■■;■""  ""P'"™-^  »"  """^  of-    Their 
.n.,e„,-,b,I,tj.  of  thar  ow,.  injustice  and  cruelty,  which 
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Others  so  kL't-iily  I'l-el,  ftultilics  tlu/ir  appivhciisioii  of  future  evik 
[See  IS'J,  .">(;.>,  (WS.] 

(Kij.  oiiAToiiv,  punr.ic  SlMCAKIXa. 

iSn'ift.     Ill  oi'utoiy,  tin;  ^^iH'utrsl  art  is  to  liiiK;  iirt. 

ViW.     Tlio  nrt  of  siu'ccssful  oratory  is  it)  be  art/ess. 

Jfi.  An  impressive  orator  must  lirst  have  impressive  soiiti- 
luenls,  and  thi-n,  \>y  liis  motions  and  sounds,  convey  them  ox- 
actly,  and  the  woric  is  done. 

Anon,  The  orator  and  musician  fall  short  of  the  full  power 
of  their  arts,  if  the  hearer  is  left  in  possession  of  himself.  [See 
281,  822.] 

063.  ORDER,  GRADATION. 

JCdwards.  Order  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  of  all  extoniul 
means  ot  the  spiritual  good  of  God's  church. 

Fmnklin.  A  place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its 
place. 

Pope.     Order  is  heaven's  first  law.. 

Colion,  There  is  no  chasm  in  the  operations  of  nature.  The 
mineral  world  joins  the  vegetable,  the  vegetable  liie  animal,  and 
the  animal  the  intellectual,  by  mutual,  but  almost  imi)ercci)tiljli' 
gradations.  The  adaptations  of  each  to  its  neighbor,  are  reriii- 
rocal,  the  highest  parts  of  the  lower  ascendhig  a  little  out  of 
tiitir  ordei',  to  till  the  receding  parts  of  that  which  is  liij:li(r, 
until  the  whole  universe  becomes  one  well  arranged  and  con- 
nected whole.  jMan  is  that  eomjjound  being,  created  to  fill  the 
wide  liiatus  that  must  have  otherwise  remained  unoccupied,  be- 
tween the  natural  world  and  the  si)iritual. 

Order  and  method  render  all  things  easier. 
jFJd.  Complete  order  runs  through  all  the  Avorks  of  Goil. 
from  the  most  magnificent  to  the  most  minute,  and  from  onu 
jjeriod  to  another,  thiough  all  time,  ^pace,  and  duration.  But 
the  wicked,  wdio  overlook  his  chief  end,  complicated  designs 
and  marvellous  Avorks,  foolishly  irnag'ne  that  the  whole  founda- 
tions of  the  earth  are  out  of  course.  The  best  contrived  watcli, 
is  confusion,  Avhen  compared  with  the  clock  of  God's  univer«e, 
and  will  so  appear  at  the  great  day.     "  Whatsoever  God  doetli, 


£d.     Original 
and  Adam,  or,  if . 


onioisAMxr,  omaiSAi.  »ra.  ,,„ 

(tall  be  lbll-MT:  ii.)(|ii„„  p„,    1  .    .  . 

f„,„  iu-  "^ "  '"  "'  '""■  "'Vll""K  lake 

Ui.  ORK^IXA,.,  OUI,;,.v,u,s,  ..mf;,.VA,.,.,T 

chinos  our  ow'„,  by  ri^r|.,  ^f'  ,,,,y„,,^,^  '         ^ '"«  be- 

A     NlKiks,H.arc'.s  want  of  .ruditio.  forcr.l  hi.n  Wk  upon 

h.s  own   n.sourcos,  .•,„,,.  .or.   exhau.de.s.s.  His  ^  Ll 

iimde  Imrmwinjr  ,„„ur«.ssary  "Jvcntion 

concerns  o  life      A,  ^  1         "'^^'  "^T  '''  '"""""  "«"'*''-^  ^^ 
or  lire.     And  would  men  of  letters  enjoy  the  pleasure, 

fknowe  ge  and  render  themselves  the  mLLj^Z 

'cji  btcps,  out  to  take  .i  nearc  fiourse.     Wh-^i  nh:i/.> 
ophercan  expect  to  overtake  Newtnn  ^^"at  philo 

J^-undwhicl/hetravelledP     ma    2'^'  ""'"^  "'"  '"  ^^'" 
un  u-.fl.  Ar  J      T>  '^^»'"ea  .      what  divine  can  expect  to  oome 

pa  i. .     Or  what  poet  can  hope  to  transcend  Homerand  MiltoT 
J    on.  a.  he  sets  up  these  m.n  as  the  standanis  of  ^rf^iT^'^ 

665.  ORIGLVAL  SIN. 

and  Arl.n,  ""■•^'     "  ~^^'^  "^^'^^  actual  sm  of  Lucifer,  of  Eve 
and  Ada,n,or,  ,f  you  ^  lease,  of  their  several  d^ndanL    The 
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distinction  between  original  and  actual  sin,  is  a  distinction  with- 
out a  difference.  The  sacred  writers  carry  actual  sin  back  to 
the  birth,  the  very  commencement  of  our  separate  existence,  aud 
this  is  tar  enough,  in  all  good  conscience,  to  carry  personal  sin. 
Those  who  carry  it  farther,  are  ultras  and  enthusiasts,  who 
reckon  witliout  their  host,  and  reason  without  knowing  whereof 
they  affirm. 

Clarendon.  If  we  did  not  take  great  pains,  and  were  not  at 
great  expense  to  corrupt  our  nature,  our  uatui*e  would  never 
corrupt  us. 

Woods.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  intelligent  Christian  can 
be  found,  who  maintains  that  infant  children,  not  guilty  of  any 
actual  sin,  either  outwardly  or  inwardly,  will  be  doomed  to  mis- 
ery in  the  world  to  come.  If  any  one  sjjcaks  of  our  natural 
pravity,  as  deserving  the  Divine  displeasure,  he  must  intend  to 
speak  of  it  as  develojyed  in  moral  action.  (2,  p.  340-342.) 
666.  OSTENTATION. 
Either  intellectual  or  moral  greatness,  will  annihilate  osten- 
tation. 

Beware  of  a  gaudy  exterior.  The  wise  will  infer  a  lean 
interior. 

Sh.  "We  wound  our  modesty,  and  make  foul  the  clearness 
of  our  deservings,  when  of  ourselves  we  publish  them. 

Seeker.  Some  persons  are  like  bens,  which  no  sooner  drop 
their  eggs,  than  they  begin  to  cackle. 

JBunyan.    The  hen,  so  soon  as  she  an  egg  doth  lay, 
About  the  yard  a  cackling  she  doth  go. 
To  tell  what 't  was,  she  at  her  nest  did  do. 
Just  thus  it  is  with  some  professing  men, 
If  they  do  aught  that 's  good,  they,  like  our  hen, 
Cannot  but  cackle  on 't  where'er  they  go, 
And  what  their  right  hand  doth,  their  left  must  know. 
Ed.     If  ostentation  is  indicative  of  declension,  we  have,  at 
least,  some  pretty  strong  indications  of  degenerate  times,  in  the 
boasting  and  vanity  of  the  age.     [See  81,  278,  969.] 
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OTEnCOMING,   OVERDOma,   PAGANS. 
66  7.  OVERCOMING 

.-  ;o  ,l,e  e„d,  ,vi„  Win  „,„  heave  r/iZ:™"  «  i^'r"'- 
fore,  „  ,he  watehword  for  all  prouJoneT  '  "'™- 

668.  OVKRDOING. 
He  that  runs  fa,,,  „,il  not  run  long. 

/*■    Over  doer,  make  „,„„  work  ,ha„  ,hej  plrfor™ 
669.  PAGANS,  HEATHENS,'lDOLATERS 

C%^:r::f':rdr^^^ 

*-  he  doe,  „„t  sendli    G     ,  1     ir'';""'  ""  '"'"' 
-Ho»  thea  shall  .hej-  call  on"!  i„  '"u"'  *""""*' 

believed?  and  how  shall     , I,  .     ""'  """^'  '■»™  "« 

'■«  no.  heard  ?a"dlo!s!L'r  '"  "™  "'"'>■"" 'hev 
The  whole  ,e„„r  ",  C  ,  7-  ""' "'""""  •■'  P'-™*er  ?  •• 

"e  livin.  i„  "ll,t  '""'  '■'"'"'>■  ""''™"''-  ">«'  all  who 
P™mise,Vhh«fl;  r  '"•"^"•"".""'  'o  'l.e  covenant  of 
'»'1A    ll  s  thlrf  "'  ^'"■"''  •■'"''  "-"I™'  hope  in  ,he 
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670.  PARADISE  OF  MOHAMMED. 
Koran,  chap,  2.     True  believers,  who  do  good  works,  shall 
enjoy  the  immense  pleasures  of  Paradise,  wherein  flow  mauy 
rivers ;  they  shall  there  find  all  soi-ts  of  fair  and  savory  fruits, 
which  God  hath  prepared  for  them.     They  shall  there  have 
wives,  fair  and  delicate,  and  shall  dwell  in  eternal  felicity. 
671.  PARADISE  OF  GOD. 
Mmtgomertj.    If  God  hath  made  this  world  so  fair, 
Where  sin  and  death  abound, 
How  beautiful,  beyond  compare, 

Will  Paradise  be  foun<l ! 
They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any 


16. 


Kev.  7 
.  more. 

Ma.  22  :  30.  Thoy  neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage 
672.  PARADOXES,  PARADOXICAL  APHORISMS. 

Paradoxes  seldom  bear  a  close  scrutiny. 

The  more  we  serve  God,  the  better  we  serve  ourselves. 

They  who  are  contented  with  a  little  faith,  have  none. 

Spring,  Dr.  S.  We  are  absolutely  dependent  in  every  instance, 
and  yet  entii-ely  free. 

As  the  day  lengthens,  so  the  cold  strengthens. 

M.  It  is  the  beauty  of  the  world,  that  it  is  constantly  fading 
and  vanishing  away,  —  thus  wafting  the  righteous  home;  the 
wicketl,  where  they  cease  fiom  troubling ;  and  saying  with  such 
a  clear,  and  strong,  and  perpetual  voice  to  mortals,  "  Set  your 
affections  on  things  above,  not  on  things  on  the  earth." 

lb.     Who  helps  the  cause  of  God,  helps  his  own  cause. 

lb.     Who  dies  to  sin,  lives  to  righteousness. 

lb.  Who  spends  till  he  is  spent  in  a  good  cause,  lays  up 
faster  than  he  spends. 

lb.     A  libei-al  man  blesses  himself  in  making  others  blessed. 
Who  mourns  over  sin,  is  travelling  to  heaven  rejoicing. 
Wiio  thirsts  after  righteousness,  is  drinking  it  in. 
Payments  to  God  differ  fmm  other  payments :  the  more 
we  pay,  ^v■e  owe  him  but  the  more. 

lb.  The  most  finished  naradox  is  the.  rrriJ  f^hrisfirtn,  "  h- 
sorrowful,  yet  always  rejoicing,"  —  he  fears  alway,  while  he  is 
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as  bold  as  a  lion;  has  nothW  he  calls  hU  . 
all  things  ;  the  whole  world  -^^  a'in!      •  '""',  ^'''  ^'"'''''^ 

together  for  his  good;  he  dsS  T,' '"''""  ^'""^^  ^^^^'^ 
losing  his  life,  he  finds  it  hel-.'  '"  '''"''  '''''  '» 
forts;  he  is  unknown  .V'  t  .T  "'^"•^'  '"^'^^  ^'- 
;ion,  and  ,et  his  inm^nce  ^l:^::^^:'^.  "^"^^■ 
i"juiy  his  enemies  do  him  the  moL  .  "^ '  '^'"  '"^''^ 

the  kindest  husband  oh  W 'b,v>!,  .  •  ''  ^"'"^  ^^  ^h'^'"  '  J^e  is 
"Other,  wife,  brother  d'  Z7\  7'  '"  ^^^  '"'"  ^^^^'^  -^ 
and  yet  hates  man,  ^  h  ;:!  Inte^^V^"-  ""  "  ''■'"•^^''' 
while  fighting  the  ^hristiil  ^Tt^Tt  t;:  ^^r^^^'^ 
nolliing,  yet  Wievcs  l,e  can  .1,,  .,li  ,i  •         ,  ''"  •■""  '''> 

are  fixed  ™d  foreknom?  ,  "^^  ^°"'"'  ""  ^^t' 

-k;  and  in  *„     I'  ,   d  'ZgT;'  ''r:"^' '"'•  ""^  "^ 

6  3.  PARENTAL,  TRAmiNG  CHILDREN 
^«-     It  IS  an  nnmense,  comnh-fof^^J         i      • 
guide  even  one  child  into  tieTav  of       '  ""     T'''   ''''''^'  *« 
and  happiness,  against  the  strl^      7     '  "''^"'"'-^•''  ^'«''"«««» 

Fjs  for  labor.    If  parents  npr««,  ^^"t  "otlung  better 

aid,  and  make  those  n  act W^T?,'"'*^^  "'"  ^^^^  '^  ^^eir 

-^  ^Hc,  will  tind  7:::;rt^:^''\  ''-'r-'  -'^-^ 

finitely  outweigh  the  treasure  o\  ^""'"'  ''^"^'^  ^"'  ^«- 

''^kethis^hiid,r:;r/tr:::V'^;r'^^'"- 

'hy  wages."    IJd.  So  Ph-u-ml.'.  i  '  '""  "'^'^  ^^ee 

a"  1^-ts  to  Whom  :j:i::t;':;:;;'^';/ :;::,:  ^«^^^^ 

emphatically  his  offspring  than  ours.  ''"'  "'"^^ 

Tlie  great  business  of  each  rmnovar,^    •   . 

f«' fa™r*ny  r:."  ^""'™  ""  -^'"'-"^  -  *-«-l7 
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Prov.  22:  6.  Traifi  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go  ;  and 
when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it.     [See  270.] 
C74.  PARLEYING,  TAMPERING. 
Virtue  that  parleys  is  near  a  surrender. 
Pope.    Vice  is  a  monster  of  such  frightful  raein, 
As,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  he  seen. 
But  seen  too  oft,  familiar  a\  ith  her  face, 
We  fii-st  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 
Obsta  princii)iis  —  Resist  the  beginnings. 

675.   PARTY,  PARTY  POLITICS,  ETC. 
£d.    Party — the   combination  of   aspiring  men  to  secure 
delegated  power  and  borrowed  advantages. 

lb.  Party  spirit  —  a  lying,  vociferous,  crazy  spirit,  with  the 
adversary  at  his  ear,  or  "  the  madness  of  many  for  the  gain  of 
a  few." 

lb.  Party  politks  —  political  card-playing,  and  business- 
delaying. 

67G.  PASSION,  PASSIONS. 
Lavater.        A  great  passion  has  no  partner. 
Tlie  passions  are  a  numerous  crowd, 
Imperious,  positive,  and  loud. 
Curb  these  licentious  sons  of  strife ; 
Hence  chiefly  rise  the  storms  of  life. 
If  they  grow  mutinous,  and  rave, 
They  ai-e  thy  masters  ;  thou,  their  slave. 
It  is  the  concurrence  of  passio!is  which  produces  a  storm. 
Govern  your  passions  with  absolute  sway, 
And  grow  wiser  and  better  as  life  wears  away. 
Ed.     It  is  easy  to  inflame  the  passions,,  hard  to  instruct  the 
understanding ;  and  base  teachers  are  fond  of  doing  the  easy 
work,  and  avoiding  the  hard. 

Passion  evaporates  by  words ;  grief,  by  tears. 
Guard  thy  sail  from  passion's  suc\lea  blast. 
He  Avho  masters  his  passions,  subdues  a  feai-ful  enemy. 
If  we  pubdue  not  our  passions,  they  will  be  masters. 
He  that  exposes  his  passion,  tells  his  enemy  where  he  may 
hit  him. 
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He  conquers,  wJ.o  endures. 
Patience  is  the  jjower  of 

and  of  enduring  long  withoutX!!"e°  '"=  ''"'""  ''^^^"^^"^ 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  bein.r  .,  u    i  i°  ' 

so  ma,v  .ILscovcu,,  an^vtred  Mi  '^       ■■"  '"'''""  ''°  '"">  »'"'« 
|,alk.»oc.    l.aii,,«  i„  iavesii,'    ,,„f  ?'"'™"""K  A'ilj',  and  will, 

&'.    S,c.adv,  pa  ie„rj  '"  """'""•'g" 

almost  any  i„j„,y.  ''"■"  "'«  "'»«  "ill,  pafence,  can  be^Tr 

l™;  ™.™™  often  defea::,:^  TZir"'  """°  "  ""•>" 

■w  in  i,s  de:cC:' "  rr :;r "  T^-y  °"  »"■,  ia 

Imminent  ft-ature  of  (tne  wisdom  "'"^^  '«'™  » 

enough  to  endure  it.  *  -^^^cause  not  righteous 

'•Mbed  and  admired,  tfeCrd  r™"""  "'"""  "  «™™"y 
•»  «'«  right  ,0  seek  its  0.™  ""J,™*"!'"'™'-  One  nation  hi 

'»■'■  »f  the  s„„,e  f„,„u„  ,  !  t  ""^  ?*,"  >""■»'.  'han  one  mem- 

«  Heir  own.    This  is  ,  "  l^f  V^  ''"*  '"'""''  """^'^ 

»«"  of  things,  andwi      t  !  „^2  d  t"r  '™*''  ™  '"« 

.anotioued  by  Divine  authority. 
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All  nations  are  morally  bound  to  seek  oacli  other's  interest*, 
so  far  as  they  are  known,  and  to  refrain  from  injuring  each  other. 
To  feel  and  act  in  this  manner,  is  true  2>atriotism.  But  it  is  not 
the  patriotism  which  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  practised  and 
applauded,  nor  that  which  modern  France,  Britain,  America, 
and  other  nations  generally  practise  and  admire.  It  is  a  national 
maxim  to  be  lovers  of  their  own  selves,  their  own  country,  and 
their  own  interests  exclusively. 

679.  PAYMENT  OF  DEBTS. 

He  is  a  good  paymaster,  who  pays  when  the  work  is  done. 

The  just  pay  all,  even  the  washerwoman  ;  the  gentry,  only 
the  dancing-master  and  those  who  amuse  them. 

G80.   PECUNIARY  OBLIGATIONS. 

Ud.  "Why  are  pecuniary  obligations  like  mariners?  Ans.  Be- 
cause they  are  so  liable  to  be  cast  away. 

•  Jb.  Those  w'hose  pecuniary  obligations  sit  so  loosely  upon 
their  consciences,  that  disappointments,  losses,  and  crosses  read- 
ily induce  them  to  relax,  delay,  and  repudiate  them  at  their 
sovereign  discretion,  and  bring  bankrupt  laws  to  their  aid 
against  their  creditors,  have  no  part  nor  lot  with  honest  men, 
and  should  be  classified  with  the  unrighteous,  where  they  belong. 
Vide  Ps.  XV.,  Lord,  who  shall  dwell  in  thy  tabernacle .'  etc. 
[See  207,  477.] 

681.  PEDANTRY. 

Where  there  is  much  pretension,  much  has  been  borrowed. 
Nature  never  pretends. 

Um.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  gain  a  superficial  acquaintance 
with  the  general  objects  of  science ;  but  it  is  a  laborious  ta«k 
to  acquire  a  deep  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  any  single 
branch  of  knowledge.  It  is  easy  to  know  something  about 
everything ;  1)ut  it  is  difl[icult  to  know  everything  about  any- 
thing. If  men  of  reading  would  collect  the  whole  stock  of 
their  knowledge,  and  the  whole  force  of  their  genius  more  to  a 
point,  and  aim  to  be  complete  masters  of  their  own  profession-. 
they  would  become  at  once  much  less  pedantic,  and  much  more 
useful  to  the  world.     Manv  men  of  real  abilities  and  learning 
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™.0H..,  ,..„,„,,  „,„,„,^^_  ..„,.,e„„»„„.    3,,, 

Ilyba.  come,  of  „  |,,„  ,,,,,,,  ,„,. 

"/o«  ^/.e  breed.  '         '  ''^''*  "^^'  "  ^^^^  deal  depends 

r.«;«6«//.     ,V>  rogue  e'er  felt  the  halter  draw 

removed ,  for  ,|,„„„|,  ,,,„.  J!"  ™""'  °'  <■'"'  P"'""'"'  all  be 
™o"gl.  of  tl.o  dog  in  .heir  „a,„re,  l^m,{    ~   ^'^    •■'™ 

«iv«  of  e„:.,l'r     ^        '"''"<'"«'°'»  of  friemU,  or  .he  in- 
stratcd,  and  as  saints  know  and  feel  during  their 
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«  perfect  love  that  casteth  out  fear."  But  if  any  think  tliey 
actually  "  do  good  and  sin  not"  for  days,  weeks,  and  months  to- 
gether, their  moral  delusion  is  perfect,  instead  of  their  obedi- 
ence to  God. 

EtL     Theoretical,  imaginary  perfectionism  —  the    want   of 
common  sense  and  observation  ;  or,  as  a  positive,  the  froth  of 
human  error,  weakness,  and  depravity.     [See  846,  862.] 
685.  PERFORMANCE,  ACCOMPLISHMENT. 

Locke.  The  chief  art,  is  to  attempt  but  little  at  a  time.  The 
widest  excursions  of  the  mind  are  made  by  short  flights  fio- 
quently  repeated.  The  most  lofty  fabrics  are  formed  by  the 
accumulation  of  simple  propositions. 

Leave  nothing  unfinished.  We  rate  abihty  in  men  by  what 
they  finish,  not  by  what  they  attempt. 

Smith,  Rev.  R.  Improve  moments.  Observe  opportuni- 
ties. Accumulate  ;lttles.  Thus  may  we  hope  to  reach  in  some 
high  degree  the  great  things  of  knowledge  and  virtue. 

The  way  to  accomplish  great  things,  is  habitually  to  be  doing 
something. 

G8C.  PERMANENCE. 

Prefer  that  glory  which  endures  to  all  eternity. 

Ed.  Duration  —  the  hope  of  the  righteous  and  terror  of  the 
wicked. 

lb.  It  required  a  world  of  changes  and  revolutions,  to  pre- 
pare saints  for  one  "  where  change  shall  be  no  more." 

687.  PERMANENT  FUNDS  FOR  WORSHIP. 

Burke.  An  insatiable  ambition  to  extend  the  dominion  of  h 
bounty  beyond  the  limits  of  nature,  and  perpetuate  itself  through 
generations  of  generations,  as  the  nourisher  of  mankind.  El 
This  « insatiable  ambition,"  as  Burke  calls  it,  to  get  our  names 
down  to  posterity,  in  connection  with  permanent  funds  to  sup- 
port religion,  morals,  and  education,  is  a  departure  from  apo- 
tolic  and  primitive  Christian  example ;  is  subversive  of  the 
duty  and  privilege  of  future  generations;  and  has  been  most 
signally  rebuked  by  Providence,  in  the  gradual  perversion  ot 
such  funds  to  support  "  another  go=j>el  whio]\  is  not  another," 
and  another  literature  which  is  "  philosophy,  falsely  so  called." 
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"  ^"^'f "'  ""^^  »''«  Jay  is  the  evil  .hereof- "  ,nA  M  , 

W.11  not  grapple  with  present  evP,  but  on    /  '  ""'^'^ 

up  funds  to  guard  ..mI,,  -.  f  ,        '         °"  '^'"^  contrary,  heap 
t-t  his  Providence^"  '""  "'"'  "^"'''^  «b«:^  ^od,  nor 

>»ir,B,  nud  pe,.s„eulo  living^".'.  "'"  ™''''  "'  '"  P™«  dead 
Tkacher.     The  fnnvr.rf!i,i 

kfe  refagee  scCl     ^'  '""°''  '''°«'-l'«"*.  «ill  puLe 

Ed,     Persecution. makes  mnrfv...  ^.e      i     . 

68».P,JUSEVKlUNCEOF'sAms 

ii«Tt\™?d'x::f '"'':'""'■  '^ '°  "^'^  -^  »™M  -n. 

factiou^ne...  """"'  P^ov^nu-ce  cannot  tend  to 

covenant  of  mlemnlion-  .,n,l   f  f        '"'  ^"'  *»  ">« 

■l™"gh  faith,  nntot™;,"      s""^         '  °'"''''^'"'  '»'"'' 
"-.heend^vithoataKXe  Wet  """"  ""^'  ^~ 
690.  PERSONALITIES 

:*.  on..  ,„.„es,  U  „UU  the  a:^:.'  n  V'oT.r  Z  '•,    ^V 
«i  iwiversurv.      4  en^^^^j,  •  ^  ~  cnaraeter,  of 

'•te,  apon  tie  s'X         ""' "'"'''  "^  ™P"'^''«'  •'^  » 
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C91.  I'ERSPICUITY. 

Woods.  Perspicuity  is  the  most  iinportant  of  all  the  qualities 
of  style. 

Ed.  The  love  of  universal  truth,  and  practice  of  modcpty, 
tend  to  j)erspicuity.     Lying  and  l)()asting  arc  apt  to  bo  wordy. 

Jb.      If  perspicuity  requires    painstaking  in   the  writer,  it 
eaves  ten,  or  perhaps  a  hinidreil   times  more  expense  and  liim; 
in  paper,  printing,  and  reading  what  he  writes. 
692.  PHILOSOPHICAL. 

No  two  things  are  alike,  or,  in  all  respects,  unlike. 

Litchjiehl,  Deac.  1.  An  ounce  will  bend  a  large  bciiin. 
If  an%j  weight  will  bend  it,  an  ounce  will  bend  it  some. 

Ed.  Philosophy  (of  the  schools)  —  the  art  of  accounting  for 
phenomena  by  second  causes,  without  the  operations  of  the  frst 
''ause. 

A  sophist,  wishing  to  puzzle  Thalos,  the  Miletian,  —  one  of 
the  wise  men  of  Greece,  —  proposed  to  him,  in  rapid  succession, 
the  following  difficult  questions.  The  philosopher  replied  to 
them  all,  without  the  least  hesitation,  as  follows  : 

"  What  is  the  oldest  of  all  things  ?" 

"  God,  because  he  always  existed." 

"  What  is  the  most  beautiful  ?" 

"  The  world,  because  it  is  the  work  of  God." 

"  What  is  the  greatest  of  all  things  ?" 

"  Space,  because  it  contains  all  that  is  created." 

"What  is  the  quickest  of  all  things?" 

"  Thought,  because  in  a  mom ont  it  can  iiy  to  the  end  of  the 
universe." 

Em.  The  first  principle  in  the  Newtonian  philosophy  is, 
that  no  material  body  has  a  tendency  to  move  of  itself,  witlioiit 
an  external  cause  of  motion.  Remove  this  principle,  and  this 
system  falls  to  the  ground. 

693.  PHILOSOPHY,  MORAL  >ND  MENTAL. 

Edwards.  We  never  could  have  had  any  notion  what  un- 
derstanding, or  volition,  love  or  hatred,  are,  either  in  created 
spirits  or  in  God,  if  we  had  never  experienced  them  in  our  own 
minds. 
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Ul^,  will,™.  ;„,  '  "  '"""  ""''""'  •'«".  »■•  a 

actmty.     Separate  activity  fro.n  the  «oul,  and  i,     existlco 
IS  i:o  lontrer  conceivuhlp      It..*  *i        i     ,  existence 

pwptrlic-a  of  the  soul  •  «,„1  r„  ,i,..  ■  "scntial 

riie  essentia    properties  of  fl,»  .^  i  •       '''"°"  "^  "lem. 

«■    The  philosophy  of  mind  cssenlioUy  differ  fmm  .1,. 

infidel  philosophy  is  1.17  •  7      "^'^^  *^^"^^^^«"'-^«  ^f  false  and 

piuiosopny,  IS  the  denial  or  eoncealmenf  nf  h.^ 
and  operations  of  tl,«  i-    *  r-       ''^"<^<-a""t'nt  ot  the  existence 
menfJ      ,  ""'*  ^^"'^'  ^'^  accounting  for  physical 

J'--.    Picture,,  designed  to  represent  spiritual  and  in- 
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visible  objects,  have  done  itnineiisif'  im  oliief.     Mo(l<'rn  illumin 
ated  Bible?  are  tending  to   both   Popoij    and   licentiousness. 
Ancient  pufiiins  riin'sfntcd  their  Venus  and  Cupid  in  a  stale 
of  nudity  ;  and  modern  Cl»ri8tiufli>  have  followed  their  example, 
b>  pi^traying  Biblical  character*  .'W  the  same  style. 
696.  PILGRIMS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Webster,  Hon.  J).  The  morning  that  beamed  on  the  first 
night  of  their  repose,  saw  the  pilgrims  established  in  llieir 
country.  There  were  political  institutions,  and  civil  libtMtv, 
and  religious  worship.  I'oetry  has  fancied  nothing  in  the  wan- 
dering of  heroes,  so  distinct  and  characteristic.  Here  was  man, 
unprotected  indeed,  and  unprovided  for,  on  the  shore  of  a  rude 
and  fearful  wilderness  ;  but  it,  was  politic,  intelligent,  and  edu- 
cated man.  Everything  was  civilized  but  the  physical  worlil, 
Institutions,  containing  in  substance  all  that  ages  had  done  fur 
human  government,  were  established  in  a  forest.  Cultivated 
mind  was  to  act  on  uncultivated  nature  ;  and,  more  than  all,  a 
government,  and  a  country,  were  to  connnence,  with  the  fir?t 
foundations  laid  under  the  Divine  light  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Happy  auspices  of  a  happy  futurity  !  Who  would  wish  thaf 
his  country's  existence  had  othei wise  begun?  Who  would 
desire  the  power  of  going  back  to  the  ages  of  fable  ?  "Who 
would  wish  for  other  emblazoning  of  his  country's  heraldry,  or 
otlier  ornaments  of  her  genealogy,  than  to  be  able  to  say,  tliat 
her  first  existence  was  with  intelligence  ;  her  first  breath,  the 
inspirations  of  liberty  ;  her  first  principle,  the  truth  of  Divine 
religion?     (Pbjm.  Dis.  1820.; 

Copp,  J.  A.  We  cannot  restrain  our  indignation  towards 
the  government  of  Great  Britain,  under  which  the  Puritan? 
were  not  suifered  one  loud  breathing  of  religious  freedom  ;  but 
just  such  an  administration  of  intolerance  was  needed,  U)  'h'w  y 
over  to  this  country  the  choice  bpirits  of  British  p'fty  ii 
wisdom.  We  wanted  tried  men,  of  stern  principles,  anu  diiiu-.a 
virtue.  It  was  her  moral  gold  we  wanted,  and  she  heated  the 
f!:;rnace  and  gave  it  to  us.  England  expelled  the  Puritans, 
b«.  'use  they  were  too  democratic  for  the  State,  and  too  non-con- 
ii  nu,  \  ti:    *.he  Church.    These  were  the  elements  which  were 
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to  form  an  emnii-o  in  Uw  Wi'<tt     r    i      «■      , 

.wk,.;,a. i«l        I';    „':"T''  "l"-l.nn„„,.  ,„  ,,„  ,„, 

iiH  lariicr  i'f>r)|i(>(l  «Vr>ii„„„ 

.  "^'"'^* '"'ve  taken  the  i).as«nfrr.       <  ai     i 

<or  It  was  borrowed  ' "  I''i''Sngc  —  Alas  !  master, 

love,  of  Go.,.  T ';:;  r :::-°''''™'''--° "»-  •""" 

"l^ure,  to  all  i„  form,  o  no^i,''  1h    '''■''""■"''"•-    I-""!",, 

*  And  in  .,   ^l*"'  *""'"'  ''"™  "»'»'  ""'J'. 

,  'oatlisomo  ,n  Ins  own  delici„„,„es3,  ^ 

^^    And  m  the  ,as,o  o„„f.,„,,,,  ,„„  appelite. 
Pleasure  and  reveno-e 

WrnvT'T*"''""'"'^''™'"""' voice 
ui  any  true  decision. 

">-"s.     Pleasures  are  like  popples  spread, 

You  seixe  the  flower,  its  bloom  is  shed  : 

t>r  like  t'_.  snow-falls  in  the  river         ' 

A  moment  white- then  Bielts  forever; 
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Or  like  the  borealis'  race. 
That  flits  ere  you  cjin  point  their  place  ; 
Or  like  the  rainbow's  lovely  form, 
Evanishing  amid  the  storm. 
Ed.     Pleasure  is  seldom  found,  when  sought  as  an  end,  or 
where  it  is  most  eagerly  sought.     It  a\  as  designed  as  a  reward^ 
not  as  an  end. 

699.  PLEASURES,  INTELLECTUAL. 
Eaton.  The  process  of*  reasoning,  and  the  steady  progi-ess 
of  the  understanding  towards  a  logical  conclusion,  awakens  a 
most  pleasurable  interest ;  and  when  the  clear  and  demonstra- 
tive conclusion  is  arrived  at,  the  intei'est  frequently  rises  into  a 
joyous  excitement. 

Ed.  Intellectual  pleasures  are  not  only  iaore  refined,  and 
more  numerous  and  diversified  than  sensual  delights,  —  but  like 
knowledge,  are  capable  of  endless  progress  in  degree  and  per- 
fection. It  is  for  this  reason,  that  mere  sensual  pleasures  are 
so  little  esteemed  in  heavenly  places.  Mohammed's  imaginary 
paradise  would  appear  perfectly  despicable  to  those  who  have 
tasted  the  pure,  intellectual,  and  cordial  happiness  of  heaven. 

Graham,  S.  Our  benevolent  Creator  has  endowed  us  with 
peculiar  powers,  and  set  no  bounds  to  our  intellectual  and  moral 
acquisitions  ;  and  by  all  these  great  bestowments,  he  calls  us  to 
the  cultivation  of  our  higher  capabilities,  and  has  placed  around 
us  elevated  motives  to  lead  us  onward  and  upward  in  a  course 
of  intellectual  and  moral  greatness,  virtue,  and  glory. 

700.  PLENTY. 
Johnson.     Plenty  is  the  original  cause  of  many  of  our  need?. 
Ezek.  16:  49.     This  was  the  iniquity  of  thy  sister  Sodom, 
pride,  fulness  of  bread,  and  abundance  of  idleness. 
701.  PLOTS,  PLOTTI^^G. 
Men  are  never  more  easily  r^" 'reived,  than  when  plotting  to 
deceive  and  injure  others.     Hence  counter-plots,  like  that  of 
Hushai  the  Archite,  often  succeed.     [See  208.] 
702.  POETS,  POETRY. 
Cowper.     There  is  pleasure  in  poetic  pains. 

Which  only  poets  know.    The  shifts  and  turns, 
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rU  expedients,  and  inventions,  nudtifom, 
To  wind,  the  ,ni„d  resorts,  in  chaoe  of  tei-ms, 
Though  apt,  yet  coy,  and  difficult  to  win  - 
T  arrest  the  fleeting  images,  that  fdl 

And  o,^e   hem  s,t,  till  he  has  peneili'd  off 

Afa.thfun.kenessoftheformsheviews; 
Then  to  dispose  his  copies  with  such  art. 
That  each  n,ay  find  his  most  propitious  light, 
And  slnne  by  situation,  hardly  less 
Than  by  the  labor  and  the  skill  it  cost  — 
Are  occupations  of  the  poet's  mind      ' 
So  pleasing,  and  that  steal  away  the  thought, 
^^'^^'^««t'"l»s  own  musings,  happy  man 
Dr.  Watts,  when  a  child,  early  formed  tl  J  ha  J';  m^k" 
rhymes  on  almost  all  occasions  •  and  hi.  f  .f  1    7      ^^"^«J^'"g 
P-e  h^urious  to  him,  threateJelfo   L^^i^l^';^^^-"^^ 
-e  rhyming    Tl.  son  instantly  and  pJaniry  adSld       "" 
Dear  father,  do  some  pity  take, 
And  I  will  no  more  verses  make." 
„  703.  POLICY. 

Honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

n..,   *  „  '"*:  rOI'ITKNESS,  ETIQUETTE. 
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Politeness  is  the  benevolence  of  trifles ;  or  the  preference  of 
others  to  ourselves,  in  little  occurrences  in  the  commerce  of 

life. 

True  politeness  springs  from  the  heart. 

Great  talent  and  success  render  a  man  famous  ;  great  merit 
procures  respect ;  great  learning,  veneration ;  but  politeness 
alone  ensures  love  and  affection. 

An  accomplished  man  will  shine  more  than  a  man  of  mere 
knowledge  ;  as  polished  brass  has  more  lustre  than  unpolished 

gold. 

Politeness  is  the  medium  between  ceremony  and  rudeness. 

Witherspoon.  Politeness  is  real  kindness,  kindly  expressed. 
Ud.  Then  kind  and  faitliful  reproof  is  a  very  prominent  feature 

of  it. 

Politeness  is  like  an  air-cushion.  There  may  be  nothing  in  it, 
but  it  eases  our  jolts  wonderfully. 

Cumberland.  Ti.e  happy  gift  of  being  agi-eeable  seems  to 
consist  not  in  one,  but  in  an  assemblage  of  talents  tending  to 
communicate  delight ;  and  how  many  are  there,  who,  by  easy 
manners,  sweetness  of  temper,  and  a  variety  of  other  undefina- 
ble  qualities,  possess  the  power  of  pleasing  without  any  visible 
effort,  without  the  aids  of  wit,  wisdom,  or  learning,  nay,  as  it 
should  seem,  in  their  defiance  ;  and  this  without  appearing  even 
to  know  that  they  possess  it. 

Steele.  Wisdom,  valor,  justice,  and  learning,  cannot  keep  a 
man  in  countenance  that  is  possessed  with  these  excellences, 
if  he  wants  that  inferior  art  of  life  and  behavior,  called  goo<l 
breeding. 

lb.     A  man  endowed  with  great  perfections,  without  good- 
breeding,  is  like  one  who  has  his  pockets  full  of  gold,  but  alwavs 
wants  change  for  his  ordinary  occasions.     [See  562.] 
705.  POLITICAL  MAXIMS. 

Absolute  despotism  may  prevail  in  a  state,  and  yet  the  form 
of  a  free  constitution  remain. 

Preistley.  No  people  were  ever  better  than  their  laws,  thougli 
many  have  been  woree. 
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Montesquieu.  A  nation  may  lose  its  liberties  in  a  day  .nd  not 
miss  them  m  a  century.  •> '      "  "^^ 

Dr.  Sprague.  I„  the  same  proportion  that  ignorance  and 
..  preva.1  m  a  republic,  will  the  govermnent  pa'rtaCf  del 

A  mercantile  deputation  from  Bordeaux,  bein.  asked  bv 
Lo«,s  XIV.  what  should  be  done  to  advance  the^  iHS^ 
replied,  Sire,  let  us  alone.  mieiests, 

Coleridge.     The  three  great  ends  for  a  statesman  are  secu- 
7^n^1J^"^^^^^------^^^r^and^^ 

706.  POLITICAL  INTEGRITY 

i:>n.  I^^niel  found  wisdom  and  integrity  abundantly  sufficient 

0  answer  all  his  political  purposes,  without  ever  stoopin!  to  the 

owarts  < :  mtngue.     While  he  presided  over  a  hundred  a^d 

twenty  princes,  he  clearly  and  sensibly  perceived  the  nature 

and  tendency  of  that  diabolical  policy  w'hfch  tl  ;  elp i:       o 

take  away  his  life.     But  he  opposed  honesty  to  dilnesty 

^1  their  dark  and  deep  designs.    Nor  did  he  fail  of  confounding 

vice,  to   heir  own  destruction.    Truly  wise  and  upright  poli- 

tcians  wm  never  find  occasion  to  employ  any  other  weapon 

an  perfect  mtegrity,  in  order  to  defeat  the'pernicious  ptoses 

1 1      K    .      7"^  ^"'"^'  ^^  ^"PP^  experience,  that  honesty 

was  the  best  policy.     His  faithfulness  to  the  Dei;y  secured  hh 

r  and  assistance ;  and  his  fidelity  to  men  secured  their  sin! 

cere  and  warm  attachment  to  his  person  and  interest.     As  he 

z^''''''':r'  T^  ""'^^"^  ^"  •"^^^"^^^'  - '-  --'-% 

Id  ta  1  Daniel  stood.    Let  who  M-ould  sink,  Daniel  rose.    Let 
"I'o  would  be  ,n  power,  Daniel  was  their  favorite.  Let  who  would 
->,„e  against  him,  Daniel  always  succeeded  and  pros;red' 
-0..  POLITICAL  RESTRAINT  RESISTED 

and  reli  ^'"''  'Tr'""""^  Proponshy  in  mankind  to  oppose  law 
and  rehg,on ;  and  therefore  their  eyes,  and  ears,  and  hearts  a»e 
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always  open  to  those  base  politicians  wlio  piomise  to  free  them 
from  these  restraints. 

A.  Backus.  The  grand  object  of  that  mock  patriotism,  which 
is  generated  and  nourished  by  the  sunshine  of  real  liberty,  has 
been  to  destroy  the  systems  of  human  good,  to  arm  vice  against 
virtue  ;  confusion  against  order,  and  licentiousness  against  law. 
To  cut  the  nerves  of  wholesome  restraint,  to  bring  into  contempt 
those  who  are  "  ministers  of  God  for  good,"  and  lead  all  the 
world  wondering  after  some  beast  of  human  imagination. 
708.  POLITICAL  FAVORITf]S. 

Ung.  Paper.  Only  two  kinds  of  men  succeed  as  public  char- 
acters :  men  of  no  principle,  but  of  great  talent ;  and  men  of  no 
talent,  but  of  one  principle — that  of  obedience  to  their  superiors. 

709.  POLITICAL  WISDOM. 
Benevolence  is  the  centrii)etal  power  in  the  political  system; 

selfishness,  the  centrifugal.  Tlu;  former  tends  to  make  a  unit  of 
the  race,  combining  and  disarming  their  power,  and  constituting 
an  edifice  of  strength  and  safety.  The  latter  tends  to  split  na- 
tions, divide  churches,  explode  families,  and  even  to  sever  soul 
and  body,  constituting  a  universal  wreck.  Political  wisdom  and 
sagacity  therefore,  essentially  consist  in  giving  encuragement 
to  benevolence,  and  in  discouraging  and  restraining  selfishness. 
Spring.  I  know  not  wliere  to  look  for  any  single  work  which 
is  so  full  of  the  great  principles  of  political  wrsdom,  as  the  Lws 
of  Moses  and  the  history  of  tluj  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah. 

710.  POPERY,  ROMANISM. 

Mc  Crie.  Popery  —  an  organized  conspiracy  against  civil  and 
religious  liberty. 

Dr.  Geddes.  The  popish  religit/i  has  been,  mediately  or  im- 
mediately, the  cause  of  almost  all  the  political  disturbances  in 
Europe,  since  the  days  of  Gregory  VII. 

Hall,  H.  Popery  combines  the  "  form  of  godliness,"  with  a 
total  denial  of  its  power.  A  heap  of  unmeaning  ceremonies, 
adaptf'd  to  fascinate  the  imagination  and  engage  the  senses  — 
implicit  faith  in  human  authority,  combined  with  an  utter  neglect 
of  Divine  teaching  —  ignorance  the  most  profound,  joined  to 
dogmatism  the  most  presumptuous  —  a  vigilant  exclusion  ot 
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biblical  knowledge,  logellierividi  a  (olalcT,in,.,i„„„f  A      .      . 
-present  ,l,e  .pecacle  of  religion  W„?i,;°' ''" '"''T 
»W.  tl,e  silent  pomp  of  deati,     Of  al UW  '  '""'"'"•I"-''' 

-ianio-,  whioi,  „avo  ;;„vaiied';o  "n  1  e:^':::;'!:^:*- 

serious  >r«««,  before  her  P.n,1I„        x        ^       '  '^^'^^^e^'  a 

-»;i,.:::t„.t:in:r  rj::;  ^-^--.rf » 

7.2.  POPERY'S  MAXIMS. 

l-no.fn;r::^r'''^:'rr;r:or;-'"'-'' 

•*r,Wfa„  and  «„d  all  .I.eir  eWoymen^ in f  fmr""^  """ 

»»ral  obligation.    But  fh»  »  Ar       W   ™" '"  '"!«"'"«  every 

.*,1  r„,r  f.  '""  "f  ""    »  "  "bove  nil  that  is 

I*  God,  or  wo^htpped,"  and,  „f  eonse,„enee,  n,a,  do  a^  4 

iLi'::;!';; ,  ''""''■""  ^ ""  -  """'i"'  ">at,  bein,  „„««,  .o 
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in  a  trice,  moral  corruption  diangcd  sides  from  the  world  to  the 
church,  policy  became  the  best  iionesty,  and  the  beast,  with  Iiis 
seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  like  jNIilton's  "  grisly  king,"  from 
touch  of  "  Ithuriel's  spear,"  suddenly  appeared. 

Sfi'U  another.  Ignorance  is  tlie  mother  of  devotion.  Ed 
Of  devotion  to  despotism.  Devotion  to  Christ  requires  iis  to 
« search  the  Scriptures,"  and  not  be  "  as  the  horse,  or  as  the 
mule,  which  liave  no  understanding." 

713.  POPERY'S  PERSECUTIONS. 

Biilck.  According  to  the  calculation  of  some,  about  two  Imih- 
dred  thousand  Christians,  Protestants,  suffered  death,  in  sovcii 
years,  under  Pope  Julian  ;  no  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
were  massacred  by  the  French,  in  the  space  of  three  mcntlis; 
the  Waldenses  who  perished  amounted  to  one  million  ;  within 
thirty  years,  the  Jesuits  destroyed  nine  hundred  thousand;  un- 
der the  Duke  of  Alva,  thirty-six  thousand  were  executed  liy 
hangmen  ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  by  the  Irish  masa- 
ere,  besides  the  vast  multitude  of  whom  the  world  could  never 
be  particularly  informed,  who  were  proscribed,  starved,  bunit, 
assassinated,  chained  to  the  galleys  for  life,  or  immured  witliiii 
the  walls  of  the  Bastile,  or  others  of  their  church  or  state  prisons, 
The  whole  number  of  persons  massacred  since  the  rise  of  pa- 
pacy, including  the  space  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
ninety  years,  amounts  to  fifty  millions. 

Spring.  The  Romish  Church  ever  has  been  the  great 
enemy  of  religious  liberty.  Witness  her  assumption  of  the  civil 
power  —  her  slaying  the  witnesses  for  the  truth,  througlioiii 
Germany,  France,  and  Britain  —  her  persecutions  in  the  val- 
leys of  Piedmont  and  the  rocky  Alps  —  the  history  of  that  dark 
and  sanguinary  tribunal,  the  Inquisition  —  the  massacre  in  the  | 
reign  of  Charles  IX.,  of  France,  M-ho  boasted  of  having  slaugli 
tered  three  hundred  thousand  protestants  ;  and  the  intolerance  j 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  of  Queen  Mary,  of  England,  when  the  pre- 
diction was  so  memorably  verified,  that  "It  was  given  to  the 
beast  to  make  war  with  the  saints,  and  to  overcome  them' 
Nor  has  ghr  reformed  in  principle,  from  that  hour  to  the  pre?-  j 
ent ;  but  is  still  the  same  unchanging  en.-ny  to  religious  libertj, 


bout  two  liiiii- 
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,l,e  ,nos.  High,..  „„j  „,„,  „,„  J  IcI,'  ,  7''-   ■;  '    '"  ■"■ 

love  been  moumfiilly  f„||i||,,i  ,„  ,,  .  '"^""  pmlreliona 

i...lem„ce  ,vl,ic),  have  evx    I !,'        ,  ""P'^"'"".  ™ohy,  „„d 

'..oiemnoe  is  ,he  nr,;;r„f;:r:;:''::^;,  «,*"<'''  »;■  «o„.,,.. 

'"" "" " "-" '.  «-ry  dc.vi„ti„„  fr„„,  he,.  ;,.-;^^ ,"  'r*™'"' 

cession  from  her  fumilv      IW  th.      i         \'-'^^^' '">«  «very  se- 

^■iH  still  unrevoked  Wesva^^f  T  """  '''"""^  ^^"  ^^^  ««»"- 
'  iieiesy  and  schism  are  "mortal  sins  " 

iim.    Everything  that  captivates    Avill   of  i        , 
therefore,  popularity  can't  hve  '"^'^^  ^'^^^"^^5 

r/«.  7'm;,/^..     Come  not  too  near  a  mon  .*    i   • 

He  that  is  loud  y  praised  AviU  l.«  ni  "o^^ace. 

•'^  '      ^^'' ^^"' i^e  clamorouslv  cen^iirAri 
/'cn«.    Avoid  popularitv      Tt  hn  ^  censured. 

henefit.    Ud  ThU  T.T    \    f ' '^^^  ^"^"7  sn«res,  and  no  real 
I  principles  "'^  '^^•^^  '^  ^'^-'  ^^  '^-g  right,  on  right 

Elevation  is  exposure. 

He  labors  in  vain,  who  strives  to  please  all. 

l---ei^;::~:-rt;:^^^^ 

retain,  rather  than  fmm  ,^  ^"'""^^  ''^^"ch  they 

-ors  of  su  1  a  I'  "  f  T"^    t"'  ""^  ^^^^'^  ''  ^^^  «- 

^'orthy  name    ar     ':.     7-       ■  '^'  ^^•■*"^'^'^"  '^^  ^«^«^«^1  ->d 
I       J'    -imes,  are  peculiarly  mjurious.    [See  596  1 

.  715.  POPULAR  OPINION. 

Lof  ,.rc.n.    to     T  "''""'  '''"'"'  ^^'^•^^^  '«  ^b«  chief 

I  ...i  !irp  around  property  and  life     Wit:,  iU^ 
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Varle.  A  sense  of  shame  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  checks 
ujwn  the  atrocious  vices,  which  society  deems  scandalous  ;  so 
that  decency  of  maimers  in  society  is  owing  not  so  much  to  its 
laws,  as  to  public  sentiment,  or  the  authority  of  opinion.     [Sue 

7G7.] 

71C.  rOSITIVENESS. 

Ji^d.  Give  me  a  positive  character,  with  a  positive  faith,  iJo>i- 
tive  opinions,  and  positive  actions,  though  frequently  in  error, 
rather  than  a  negative  character,  with  a  doubting  faith,  wiivir- 
ing  opinions,  undecided  actions,  and  faintness  of  heart.  Some- 
thing is  better  than  nothing. 

717.   POSSESSION. 

Hd.  A  miser's  possession  is  a  mere  misnomer.  To  possess 
anything,  we  must  receive  our  title  from  God,  hold  it  with  a 
single  eye  to  his  glory,  enjoy  it  as  an  expression  of  his  compla- 
cency, and  use  it  as  a  means  of  honoring  and  pleasing  him, 
This  gives  us  a  possession  of  our  inheritance,  property,  time, 
and  talents,  that  is  worth  something. 

718.  POSTHUMOUS. 

Dean  Swift.  He  who  writes  a  bad  book,  with  a  view  to  have 
it  published  after  his  death,  is  both  a  knave  and  a  coward ;  for 
he  loads  a  gun  with  evil  intent,  and  has  not  courage  to  dis- 

chai'ge  it. 

Hd.  Posthumous  fame  rises,  as  the  knowledge  of  a  person's 
disreputable  faults,  or  bold  reproofs  of  errors,  sins,  and  vices  is 
forgotten. 

719.  POVERTY. 

London.     Who  can  confess  his  poverty, 

And  look  it  in  the  face,  destroys  its  sting : 
But  n  proud  poor  man,  he  is  poor  indeed. 

Solomon.     The  destruction  of  the  poor,  is  their  poverty. 

Howe,  Rev.  N.  What  can  a  poor  man  lose  ?  Ans.  HI'  | 
health,  his  reputation,  his  peace  of  mind,  his  bodily  strength,  liis  | 
mental  faculties,  and  his  soul. 

Ed.  Of  all  poverty,  destitution  of  religion  is  the  worst.! 
Natural  poverty  is  calamitous  :  intellectual  poverty  disrepiita- 1 
blej  poverty  in  friendship,  is  a  misery  ;  but  religious  povertj 
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PincJiing  poverty  is  a  .iZ  T  """'  ''cd-fellows. 

Pnx..  ^20.  POWER, 

^ower,  sooner  or  later  a?wn,.o 
and  submission.  '         ^ '  ^«""n«n<ls  acknowledgment 

sacred  trust,  and  sholu  be  uTed  to  the  T""":'  "^  "^"'  ^^ '«  ^ 
Might  makes  right,    i^  T,  i'  '^'  f ''^  *^^  ^^^^  Giver. 
^.  It  often  makes  it  give  place 

r    ^       T,  ''^-  PRAISE.  ^^- 

Lanaon,     Praise  ;«  cr>»v,,>*- 

'osls  inflnitdy  more  ,1"-^  „     •^''"  "*"  '»"■<"•'  ""ions.    It 

lta".he.yarew„„L  Tit  "r;' ^  """="•  """'  '"  '«  '>'^-», 
i»  tigl.  ;.laccs.  '™'"'''  '""'^  "»  "PPl^'ion  cspeciaUy 

722.  PRAYER. 
We  are  coming  to  a  Kinc, 
i;arge  petitions  should  we  bring; 
l^'  ""^  P^«'«^-  -"-^  grace  are  such, 

Thefts  n.  ''"  "'"'"'  ^'^  ^^°  ™"ch- 

.     ^"eits  nevei-  onn^y^    aim- 

I i'iDderno  work.         '  ""  "''^''  ""poverish,  and  prayers 
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Nevins.  When  persons  want  nothing,  they  ask  for  everything, 
and  oflbr  vague  prayers. 

Ed.  If  you  wish  for  your  friend  to  be  a  hypocrite,  ask  hira 
to  make  i\  i)rayer ;  if"  not,  to  offer  one. 

Prayer  is  a  creature's  strengtli,  his  very  breath  and  being  — - 
13  the  gold(?n  key  that  can  open  tlie  wicket  of  mercy  —  the  slen- 
der nerve  that  moves  the  muscles  of  Omnipotence  —  the  euro 
of  all  cares  ;  the  grand  panacea  for  all  pains  ;  doubt's  destroyer; 
ruin's  remedy ;  the  antidote  to  all  anxieties. 

Henry,  God  often  grants  the  desire  of  sinners  m  wrath, 
while  h?.  denies  the  desire  of  his  own  people  in  love. 

lb.  Though  we  must  never  complain  of  God,  we  have  leare 
to  complain  to  him. 

Remembering  God,  is  lo  begin  each  day  vi'iih  prayer,  and 
end  it  with  thanksgiving  and  praise. 

Whatever  we  win  with  prayer,  we  must  use  with  devout 
praise  ;  for  mercies  in  answer  to  prayer,  lay  us  under  particular 
obligations. 

A  question  once  arose  at  a  clerical  meeting,  how  the  com 
mand.  Pray  without  ceasing,  can  be  complied  with  ?  and  at 
length  one  was  appointed  to  write  an  exposition  of  j^e  passage, 
for  the  next  monthly  meeting.  A  servant  girl,  having  over- 
heai-d,  said  to  an  aged  memljer  of  the  meeting,  "  What !  a 
whole  month  wanted  to  tell  the  meaning  of  that  easy  text  ?" 
"  Well,  Mary,  what  is  your  view  of  it  ?  Can  you  pray  all  the 
time  ?"  "  O  yes,  sir,"  replied  Mary.  "  What !  when  you  have 
so  much  to  do?"  "  Why,  sir,"  said  Mary,  « the  more  I  have  to 
^0,  the  more  I  can  pray.  When  I  open  my  eyes  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  pray,  '  Lord,  open  the  eyes  of  my  understanding ;'  and 
while  I  am  dressing,  I  pray  that  I  may  be  clothed  with  a  rohe 
of  righteousness  ;  and  when  I  have  washed  me,  I  ask  for  the 
washing  of  regeneration;  and  as  1 1  --gin  to  work,  I  pray  that! 
may  have  strength  equal  to  my  day.  When  I  begin  to  kindle 
up  the  fire,  I  pray  that  God's  work  may  be  kindled  up  in  nij 
|0m1  j  and  as  I  sweep  out  the  house,  I  pray  that  my  heart  may 
be  cleansed  from  all  its  imnnritips :  and  while  preparing,  ano 
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partaking  of  breakfii.st,  I  desire  fo  he  fed  wif  h  H  ,  •  i , 
na  and  the  sincere  n.iik  of  ,he  ,vord  •  I  '",  ''"'^""  '"""■ 
little  children,  1  look  up  to  God  a  nn"  H  ""  ^"''^'  ""''  '^' 
.'Pint  of  adoption,  that'l  may  o  hi"  hi"''  T  ''"'  '''  '''' 
Everythiug  that  I  do  f„rn;  I  '  '"'^  *^  "'''  «"  ^^Y- 

pray  wilhcat  ceasing.    [See  702]       '        "'•     ^1°  »".  Mai-j-, 
0.0  oa„„„.  be  ™bs.m„ed  fJr  .ho  Lh"  ™"'  "'""''  "^ 

«Ui  give  oarselve.  c„„li„ur„/,: ".,.",      ,  f' r'°"'~"'''° 
tile  Word  "     Tf  ic  I  „      •      ,.   ,  1"  '^^'^'^nd  to  the  ministry  of 

"■ken  „e  ,hu,  sneak  „f  1       ''°""-''"'f  °*  "■«!••  "hole  ,vork. 

»f  P"W.cp.a;e  Z  ,     E  ''VT  ""■""  ""'  "'°  ^"'>'"""'« 
U'   I        '     -^     '  ""*-  i"e  neartri  labor  m  nraver  in  '.11  ,%,  r 
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seasoning  and  directing  every  effort.     It  involves  the  doing  of 
''very  work  of  the  nunister  in  th(?  spirit  of  prayer. 

Ed.     The  following  is  a  resolution  of  Dr.  Franklin  durino- 
the  first  American  Congress :    "  I  beg  leave  to  move  that, 
henceforth,  prayers,  imploring  the  assistance  of  heaven,  and  iu 
blessings  upon  our  deliberations,  be  held  in  this  assembly  every 
morning,  before  we  proceed  to  business,  and  that  one  or  more 
of  the  clergy  of  this  city  be  requested  to  officiate  in  that  ser- 
vice."    After  alluding  to  the  slow  prepress  of  Congress  in  buji- 
ness,  he  said,  "  I  urge  this  motion  from  the  convincing  proofs  I 
have  seen  that  God  governs  in  the  affairs  of  men.     And  if  not 
a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without  him,  is  it  probable  that  an 
empire  can  rise  without  his  aid  ?    We  have  been  assured  in  the 
sacred  writings,  that  except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  thoy  la- 
bor in  vain  that  build  it.     This  I  firmly  believe,  and  also  believe 
that,  without  his  concurring  aid  we  shall  succeed,  in  this  political 
building,  no  better  than  the  builders  of  Babel.     And  mankind 
may  hereafter,  from  this  unfortunate  instance,  despair  of  estab- 
lishing governments  by  human  wisdom,  and  leave  it  to  chanct,-. 
war,  or  conquest." 

725.  PRAYER,  NOT  ANSWERED  PREMATURELY. 

Henry.  God,  in  his  providence,  often  delays  mercy,  becaiiso 
we  are  not  ready  for  it. 

Dr.  Weeks.  Holy,  humble,  penitent,  believing,  earnest,  per- 
severing prayer,  is  never  lost ;  it  always  prevails,  to  the  accom- 
phshment  of  the  thing  immediately  in  view,  or  that  with  wliich 
the  Christian  will  be  better  satisfied  in  tho  end,  according  to  the 
superior  wisdom  of  his  heavenly  Father,  in  which  he  trusts. 

Cecil.  God  denies  a  real  Christian  nothing,  but  witli  a  de- 
sign to  give  him  something  better. 

726.  PRAYER,  ANSWERED  UNEXPECTEDLY. 

Edwards  ( Tryon.)  The  end  of  our  prayers  is  very  often 
gained  by  an  answer  very  different  from  what  we  expect. 
"  Lord  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?  "  was  the  question  of 
Paul ;  and  a  large  part  of  the  answer  was,  "  I  will  show  him 
how  great  things  he  must  suffer." 
■    Em.     Ep.  3  :  20.     '  Unto  hitn  that  is  able  to  do  exceeding 
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abundantly  above  all  that  we  a,k  o.  .»,•,, .    , 

saints  do.-.. „,H,  „,k  what  is  be-s"!   ,,  ,    '"  """^  ^^-«' 

desires  and  roT,.st..     I„  ..Z:'^^^^  ^     '"'  ""^.^-l  .-'ants  their 

;«  not  best  for  them,  and  God  denies  t     if  '"^'  "''^  ''''''' 

teracts  their  desires.     But  it  U    7u  '''^"'''''  ""^  cou»- 

fhat  they  do  not  ask,  or  dcsi  e  or'       "'"rV'-^'l^^'^Jj  the  case 
'"-.    In  such  instance,  G^wr"      f  ''  ^^^'"'  "^  ^^^  ^0' 
and  conceptions.     The  CJu-i    i"n  1  "T     '"'"^  ''''''  ^'^^"ghts 
S-1  might  be  converted,      t  ^ev  hT     "^  '""''  P"""^^^'  ^'>-' 
-ion  would  prepare  1^.^1:7.  el:/  Hf^  ''"  f ''^  -"' 
the  greatest  instrument  of  .«nreadinri     r^      '"  "'^^■^''^«'  «nd 
"P  that  cause,  which  he  ha  /      ,     '        '  ^'''P"''  '^"'^  building 

-y  instances,  Goi  ts^^tr  tl^r^^'"   .^"  «  ^^ 
people.  "  ■'°"<'  "10  expeclation  of  hij 

Cm/.     God's  way  „f  „„,„.„, 

"■ore  patience,  erperienee  hone  L1  ,  ^''"■"'™'  fVer  for 

M:a/e,„„     TiT;  f'^^'^''  ''f  SECRET, 
f**,  .ha.  ,he  ha,,  no.  ol'Tjl  ""'  "',  ""'  P""-'-! 

■'  -  ^-'"i".  .;.o  .„e,  „^j:i  ;i:r  zri':^"""^^  "■" 
ofg.«r,„n.h;ei::etrhor''°""'''-™ 

Ul  man,  i„  „„,y,^„^^  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^ 

•Ti^Ioiher  eminent  saints   o,.  n,.,^\        '  '  ,"^'^'''  Daniel,  Isaiah, 
*''^.V  -ill  learn  one  of  the  1  ''  ^"^^  ^^  ^^'^  «"gbt,  and 

divine  revelation  ''  ^'"'"^^^  ^^^  ^"^Po^tant  facts  of 

W;fi,„.,,  ,.  .  . 
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729.  PREDESTINATION. 

Whitefield.  We  should  go  first  to  the  grammar-school  of 
faith  and  repentance,  before  we  go  to  the  university  of  predes- 
tination. The  devil  Avould  have  men  go  first  to  the  university, 
to  examine  whether  they  are  elected  or  rejected.  Ed.  Tlie 
scriptural  course  would  rather  be,  to  go  first  to  the  primary 
school  of  Divine  attributes,  prerogatives,  designs,  worlds,  and 
requirements,  and  there  learn  true  love  and  reconciliation  to 
God,  and  repentance  towards  him,  before  we  go  to  tlie  uni- 
versity of  justification  by  faith.  So  Paul  evidently  "  fed  "  the 
Corinthians.  But  the  adversary  woidd  have  men  go  first  to 
the  university,  and  be  told  that  they  are  the  favorites  of  heaven, 
before  they  go  to  the  grammar  school  to  learn  true  love  and 
reconciliation  to  God. 

730.  PREJUDICE,  PARTIALITY. 

Butler.  Prejudice  may  be  considered  as  a  continual  false 
medium  of  viewing  things,  for  prejudiced  persons  not  only  never 
speak  well,  but  also  never  think  well  of  those  whom  they  dis- 
like, and  the  whole  character  and  conduct  is  considered  with  au 
eye  to  that  particular  thing  which  offends  them. 

There  is  nothing  respecting  which  a  man  may  be  so  long 
unconscious,  as  of  the  extent  and  strength  of  his  prejudices. 
You  may  as  well  be  mute. 
As  with  a  man  of  prejudice  dispute.     [See  78.] 
731.  PRESENCE  OF  MIND. 

Presence  of  mind  is  always  indispensable.  It  is  a  chasm  in 
life  to  have  soul  and  body  part  before  the  appointed  time,  and 
prejudicial  to  success. 

Ed.     Cheerfulness  is  very  favorable  to  presence  of  mind, 
and  zealously  pursuing  great  and  good  objects  still  more  so. 
732.  PRESUMPTION. 

If  you  trust  before  you  try,  you  '11  repent  before  you  die. 

Cowper.     Beware  of  desperate  steps.     The  darkest  day, 
Live  till  to-morrow,  will  have  passed  away. 

Presumption  begins  in  ignorance,  and  ends  in  ruin. 

Em.  A  vain  and  sinful  presumption  upon  futurity  leads 
tomy  into  negligence.     They  boast  of  to-morrow,  and  expect 
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time  enough  to  do  all  they  wish  n-hilp  .1        , 
day  may  bring  forth.     How 7^'    st         ^^     "'"  "''  ''^''  ^ 
l^^^ve  been  denied  that  rlT7        \  P^^^"'"P^"«"«  Persons 
perform  the  n.ost  necet.tTnV- '"'  "'"'  '''''  ^^"^^  "P^"  to 

i'^^.  And  fools  ;»:;:•;:  e::r;^rr  ^'''*  •'    . 

borrowed ,  Na.„,,  neveTp,«  '  ^"'™-''°"'  ""■*  '-  been 

.^  .0  an/i  rz  ~";'°  t-T"^*"  ^™-*- 

".ake  a  concession  to  .heir  „!„?'  f  '^  '"'"  °"  ^"'"^  "''Si^^' 
The  coward  preten     ^^TZ:    *  ""  '°"'"  ""  »»"»• 

-ut^awX*"  t:r;,e''*' ''  *'°'™'"^  "*>  - 

*ch  we  ongh.  .„  be  Lhamed  „  Tar,""     "  "'  '^''■"'°' 
declares  to  be  deformity  its*  or  ,h  ?  T""' ""*  ^"^ 

•'•    r"*',  '*"  "»  ««*  bnilds  among  ,he  st,« . 
-™a^:^--^^.egr:nd. 

It,sadonbleevil,,„bepo„ra„d  proud        '■ 
Pnde  and  envy  are  natives  of  li„|o„M, 

J^*  breakfasts  on  seif-es.ec™,  dines  on  vanity,  a„d  snps  „„ 
,  ,  «— »  ■•»  "re  foors  brief  pa^dise,  se,f-e.an.im.tio„ 

I  ^  IT:  rl  *:~r'""°'  '"-  '-  -  --^  «  "^^rior,  it 
I  ta""  '"""""  """  "-"■•  *-"  constitntc  a  n,iserabie  wed. 
.     ^obon.    Of  all  thfi  mnr,.oi]o.,-  ^,-.,      .  -.   , 

i  '^  "othing  that  angels  blhold  with  it'  f  ^"^'  ^^'^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
)  ^  ..   s  oehoJd  with  such  astonishment,  as  a  proud 
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PRIDE    EXEMPLIFIED,   ETC. 


Gi-ay.  He  that  is  offended  with  his  neighbor's  pride,  should 
look  well  to  his  own  hnmility.  Mat.  7:5"  First  cast  out  the 
beam." 

Pride,  thongli  easily  wounded,  is  extremely  tenacious  of  life. 
Where  pride  leads  the  van,  beggaiy  brings  up  the  rear. 
Ed.     Pride  is  sure  and  sufficient  evidence  of  littleness.    [See 
8G2,  969.] 

735.  PRIDE,  EXEMPLIFIED. 
Diocletian.     When  I  am  dead,  and  in  my  urn, 
May  earth  and  fire  together  bum, 
And  all  the  world  to  cinders  turn. 
Gakrius.     Nay,  while  I  live,  I  would  desire 

To  set  the  universe  on  fire. 
Cowper.   'T  is  your  belief  the  world  was  made  for  man ; 
Kings  do  but  reason  on  the  self-same  plan  : 
Maintaining  yours,  you  cannot  theirs  condemn, 
Who  think,  or  seem  to  think,  man  made  for  them. 
But  what  is  man  in  his  own  proud  esteem  ? 
Hear  him  —  himself  the  poet  and  the  theme : 
A  monarch,  clothed  with  majesty  and  awe. 
His  mind,  his  kingdom,  and  his  will  his  law ; 
Grace  in  his  mein,  and  glory  in  his  eyes, 
Supreme  on  earth,  and  worthy  of  the  skies. 
Strength  in  his  heart,  dominion  in  his  nod, 
And,  thunderbolts  excepted,  quite  a  god  ! 
So  sings  he,  charm'd  with  his  own  mind  and  form, 
The  song  magnificent — the  theme,  a  worm !  [SeeSl.] 
736.  PRIDE,  AN  ENEMY  TO  FRIENDSHIP 
A  man  of  a  haughty  spirit  is  daily  adding  to  the  number  of 
his  enemies. 

Proud  men  never  have  friends  —  not  in  prosperity,  for  then 
they  know  nobody ;  nor  in  adversity,  for  then  nobody  knows 
(hem. 

Ed.     It  is  the  nature  of  pride  to  be  unsocial. 

737,  PRIDE,  AN  ENEMY  TO  LEARNING. 
The  reason  why  many  know  comparatively  nothing  is,  be- 
cause they  are  too  proud  to  be  told  anything. 
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Gay.     By  ignorance,  is  pride  increased  ; 

Tiiose  most  assume,  wlio  know  the  least. 

cei^r    rTit  *'^^^^^";?-^"P-  ^'-  arrogant  and  con- 
Tlr    :  ^''  ^"'  ^^''^^"»"  ^'^^  *his  in  mind,  when  he 

said,  "  Cast  not  your  pearls  before  swine." 

^W     Persons   completely  filled  with   themselves,  have  no 

"m^"  pridT  m^;^       '^^"="^  '^"^  -'-  -^-" 

738.  PRIDE    DANGEROUS  AND  DESTRUCTIVE 
J^^^    T,s;,n^.  that  puUs  the  country  down.      Wm,  O.  And 

Pride  and  disdain  tuni  mercy  into  judgment. 

Pride  will  have  a  fall. 

Fra.^M^n.     Pride  is  as  loud  a  beggar  as  want,  and  a  great 
dea  more  sauey.     When  you  have  bought  one  fiLe  thingfyou 
.  s  buy  ten  more,  that  your  appearance  may  be  all  of  a  p  ece 
Mt  u  13  easier  to  sunnre?a  tlir  fi,-t  ,i.  ■      .u  •'V""x, 

that  follow  it.  '''""''  "■""  '"•  '^'^y  "U 

&rf.  10 :  49.     .<  Tlii.s  was  the  iniquity  „f  ,],„  .,■,,„  ;,„.,„ 
P*,  M„es„  of  bread,-,  e.c.    ML  Z  4,or"!f     Two ""S 

T?  r-f'""  •"  "■"  P'™'  "  "  """"»«  upon  .he  in  spTrel 
J^b,^^...e,oe,hhefo,.de.„,e,io„,  ana  ^  hau^h.;^?^ 

„ ,     ^  . ,         ^39.  PRIDE,  SPIRITUAL. 
M.    Pnde,  especially  spiritual  pride,  according  to  Edwards 
belongs  to  the  genus  of  the  ].iveforever  -^^awards, 

ZT^T:^-  T  1 '  '"'  '' ''-  ''  '^  ^^'l'^  --t  stubborn 
«iemy.  He  who  thinks  himself  the  most  out  of  dan^^er  is  the 
mostmdano'erof  if  Ofniii-r^i  v  -i  .  .  """o«r,  is  me 
*  *  *  ^>..•  ;  ".,">'"^^'^^P^'d«' 'tis  the  mast  hidden, 
bpuitual  pride  ,s  the  main  door  throuijh  which  thp 

Sir  T°:"^i-;;':'''^-  -■»-  f-^  .^e  ^av^:!::!: 
-^j^.o...i,it,i.^-i;;:e:;;,,:iv;:::irrs- 

an  oninn .  foi,„    4r '  ""     "     -^'' i«  "ke  the  coats  of 
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Sjjiritiial  pride,  knowing  humility  to  be  honorable,  borrows 
her  cloak. 

PriJe  of  heart  makes  void  religious  professions,  in  the  sight 
of  God.     [See  862.] 

740.  nilNCIPLES. 

It  id  bad  to  make  an  unnecessary  show  of  high  principles ;  but 
it  is  v>orse  to  have  no  high  principles  to  show. 

A  man  had  better  be  poisoned  in  his  blood,  than  in  his 
principles. 

rolicy  is  not  the  science  of  principles,  but  of  exigencies. 
These  pass  like  the  dew,  but  principles  are  immortal.  An 
individual,  a  church,  or  a  nation,  that  would  have  character  and 
permanent  influence,  must  be  governed  by  them. 

A  mind  without  principles,  is  like  a  ship  without  rudder  or 
ballast. 

Men  of  principle  are  not  always  the  principal  men. 

Principles  perish  in  party  strife. 

Skelton.     Our  principles  are  the  springs  of  our  actions;  our 
actions,  the  springs  of  our  happiness  or  misery.     Too  much 
care,  therefore,  cannot  be  taken  in  forming  our  principles. 
741.  TRINTING,  THE  PRESS. 

John  Fox.  The  Pope  must  either  abolish  printing,  or  print- 
ing will  abolish  him. 

Ed.  A  free  press,  at  full  liberty  to  utter  important  truths, 
and  to  proclaim  duties,  dangers,  and  reproofs,  under  the  effectual 
restraints  of  good  laws,  and  virtuous  popular  influence,  is  im- 
portant and  desirable  beyond  computation..  But  a  corrupt  and 
licentious  press,  above  the  effectual  restraints  of  good  laws  and 
virtuous  influences,  at  liberty  to  utter  falsehood,  to  flutter,  to 
delude,  and  to  corrupt  the  morals  and  manners,  is  a  national 
curse  and  nuisance,  to  be  feared  and  abhorred  above  all 
measure. 

lb.  The  issues  from  the  press  are  the  best  index  of  tlie 
morals  and  manners  of  a  community  or  nation. 

lb.  The  radical  corruption  of  the  popular  press,  is  one  of  the 
most  obvious  and  alarnung  evils  of  our  day. 
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themselveji  and  other?.  They  can  never  retrieve  the  luc-s  of 
time,  nor  the  loss  of  opportunities  of  doing  and  of  getting  good- 
It  is  summer  now,  but  the  winter  of  death  will  soon  come. 

Em.  This  is  a  state  of  probation,  and  not  of  retribution.  God 
is  not  obliged  to  punish  or  reward  any  of  manliind  according  to 
their  deserts  in  this  world.  He  delayed,  for  many  yeai-s,  to 
punish  the  Amorites,  because  their  iniquity  was  not  full.  He 
delayed  to  punish  the  iniquity  of  his  own  peculiar  people,  until 
they  had  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  guilt,  by  crucifying  liis 
dearly  beloved  Son,  and  then  he  sunk  their  city  and  nation  in 
universal  ruin. 

lb.  The  plan  of  redemption  has  placed  all  accountable  crea- 
tures in  a  state  of  probation,  which  is  of  all  situations  the  most 
critical  and  important;  because  it  suspends  th*'''  future  and 
eternal  interests  upon  their  conduct  during  a  short  and  uncer- 
tain probation.  It  has  also  connected  good  and  bad  angels  witli 
good  and  bad  men,  and  made  them  all  instrumental  in  forming 
each  other's  characters,  and  preparing  each  other  for  their  final 
condition.  And  when  the  work  of  redemption  is  finished,  it 
will  fix  them  all  in  such  different  and  interesting  circumstances, 
that  they  can  never  see  nor  contemplate  each  other,  without  see- 
ing God,  and  feeling  the  whole  weight  of  his  infinite  perfections. 
[See  660,  821,  939,  949.] 

743.  PROBLEMS. 

The  great  theological  problem  of  this  progressive  age,  is  — 
the  relations  of  faith  and  I'eason.  To  solve  this  con'ectly,  is  to 
dry  up  the  fountains  of  eiTor.  Ed.  More  truthful,  thus; 
The  great  theological  problem  of  our  day,  is,  whether  selfish 
religion  or  no  religion  is  the  true  faith.  Inquiries  about  strictly 
disinterested  benevolence  are  ruled  out  of  court. 
744.  PROCRASTINATION. 

Never  put  off  till  to-morrow,  what  can  be  done  today. 

To-morrow  —  the  day  when  idlers  work,  and  fools  reform. 

Ed.  Putting  off  acknowledged,  imperative  duty  for  tk 
present,  is  walking  in  the  centre  of  the  broad  way  that  leads  to 
death. 

Netnns.    Procrastination  has  been  called  *the  thief  of  time 
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I  wish  it  were  no  more  thiin  a  tliief     Tn  •  a  7 

mat  which  it  kill,,  i,  „„.  aJZ^,^.    '  '  «  ":'"■*'-  "to,  and 

TounrT      lh>»-     .    T         .^*''^^'>''^"' tneimmorta  soul. 

rouuff.     Be  wise  to-day  ;  't  is  madness  to  defer  • 

^ext  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead  ; 

Thus  on,  till  wisdom  is  push'd  out  of  life. 
Jl>.    Procrastmation  is  the  thief  of  time  • 
Year  after  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  fled, 
And  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment  leaves 
Ihe  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  state. 
At  ihirty,  man  suspects  himself  a  fool  • 

Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan; 
At  htty  chides  his  infamous  delay 
Pushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve ; 
in  all  the  maganimity  of  thourrht 
Resolves,  and  re-resolves,  then°dies  the  same. 
W..f      /''•.^^O^If'ALITY,  PROFUSION. 
Wastmg  time  is  the  greatest  prodigality. 
Copper.     Now  basket  up  the  family  o/plagues, 

Ihat  waste  our  vitals;  peculation,  sale 

Ut  honor,  perjury,  corruption,  frauds 

^y  ^"'•geiy,  by  subterfuge  of  law,      * 

By  tricks  and  lies  as  num'rous  and  as  keen, 

As  the  necessities  their  authors  feel  • 

Then  cast  them,  closely  bundled,  ev'ry  brat 

At  the  right  door.     Profusion  is  the  sire. 

1  i-ofusion  unrestrain'd,  with  all  that's  base 

in  character,  has  litter'd  all  the  land 
And  bred,  within  the  mem'ry  of  no  few 
A  priesthood,  such  as  Baal's  was  of  old 

A  people,  such  as  never  was  till  now.     ' 

It  IS  a  hungry  vice ;  —  it  eats  up  all 

That  gives  society  its  beauty,  strength, 

Convenience,  and  security,  and  use  : 
x^Iakes  men  mere  vermin,  worthy  to  be  trappM 
And  gibbeted,  as  fast  as  catchnole  Ho,.,.     ^^ 
Can  seize  the  slippeiy  prey:  unUes  the'knot 
Ut  union,  and  converts  the  sacred  band 
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That  holds  mmiknid  together,  to  a  s-courgc. 

Profusion,  deluging  a  state  Avith  lusts 

Of  grossest  nature,  and  of  worst  effects, 

Prepares  it  for  its  ruin. 
Prodigality  lives  upon  legacies,  and  borrowed  money,  and 
credit,  till  at  length  it  dies  a  beggar. 

Em.  Prodigality  has  arisen  to  an  exorbitant  height  among 
this  young  and  half-grown  people.  Europeans  have  remarked 
our  egregious  folly  and  guilt,  in  running  into  this  most  impover- 
ishing and  demoralizing  vice,  which  has  ruined  so  many  great 
and  opulent  nations.     [See  319,  556-7.] 

746.  PROFESSIONS. 
Test  a  man's  professions  by  his  practice. 

'Ed.     Exuberant    and  free    professions   commonly  precede 
nost  miserable  performances.     [See  754.] 

747.  PROFUNDITY. 

Dr.  Romeyn  once  said  to  Robert  Hall,  "  Owen  needs  to  be 
studied  attentively  and  thoroughly,  because  he  dives  so  deep," 
Dr.  Hall  replied,  "  I  have  noticed  that  he  often  brings  up  a 
great  deal  of  mud  with  him." 

748.  PROFUSION,  DIVINE. 
Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 
The  dark,  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear ; 
Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 
Ed.    The  profusion,  uniformity,  variety,  and  unaccountables 
of  nature,  all  contribute  to  that  sublimity  which  God  imparted 
to  his  works,  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  and  impression. 

749.  PROGRESS. 
Edwards.    We  cannot  believe  that  the  church  of  God  is 
already  possessed  of  all  that  light  which  God  intends  to  give  it; 
nor  that  all  Satan's  lurking-places  have  already  been  found  out. 
Human  progress  moves  forward  by  experiments. 
Em.    It  surpasses  all  human  calculation,  how  much  knowl- 
edge may  be  derived  from  a  small  original  stock.     It  is  like  a 
spark  of  fire,  which  is  capable  of  setting  the  whole  matei:ii 
world  on  fire. 
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kas  more  truth  ya  to  break  forth  out  of  his  howlr^  " 
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o.n,  d  churches,  who  are  come  to  a  period  in  religion    .IdJm 

'  ■•  aw     WJtalever  part  of  his  will  our  God  has  revealed  to 
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01  iinri  .   1..  I  1  "■  "'iwic  Counsel 

'«  further  hgh.,  .,  that  which  they  flrst  received."  But  I 
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must  here,  uithal,  exhort  you  to  take  heed  what  you  rccoivo 
a3  triitli.  Examuie  it,  coiiriitler  it,  and  coin})are  it  with  otlicr 
scriptures  of  trutli,  before  you  receive  it ;  for  it  is  not  possiblo 
that  the  Christian  world  should  come  so  lately  out  of  such  thick, 
antichristian  darkness,  and  that  perfection  of  knowledge  should 
break  forth  at  once.     [See  792.] 

750.  PROGRESS,  GEOMETRICALLY  INCREASING. 

Every  holy  aspiration  and  effort  elevates  man's  moral  nature, 
and  renders  his  upward  progress  more  easy. 

Ed.  When  all  counteracting  causes,  occasioned  by  sin,  shall 
be  removed,  the  growth  of  the  minds  of  saints  will  resemble  the 
growth  of  vegetables.  Our  Saviour  compared  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  which,  the  more  it  increases, 
the  more  it  is  capable  of  drawing  upon  the  resources  of  the 
earth.  Its  progress,  in  extension  and  weight,  is  much  greater 
the  second  month  than  the  first,  the  third,  than  the  second, 
This  thought,  however,  is  too  overwhelming  for  this,  our  em- 
bryo state,  and  I  will  not  swell  the  illustration. 

Toung.     The  more  our  spirits  are  enlarged  on  earth, 

The  deeper  draft  will  they  receive  from  heaven. 
751.  PROGRESS,  RELIGIOUS. 

Boston  paper,  1851.  The  balance  of  actual  progress  of  reli- 
gion and  irreligion,  has  been  such,  that  if  the  same  ratio  of 
religious  progress,  compared  with  the  progress  of  p'^pulation,  is 
continued  another  fifty  years,  the  whole  immense  population  of 
the  country  will  have  become  members  of  evangelical  churche:, 
And  dark  as  is  the  picture  in  England,  probably  similar  re- 
marks might  there  apply.  "When  Christ  compared  the  pro- 
gress of  his  kingdom  to  the  spread  of  leaven,  and  to  the  growth 
of  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  he  set  forth  a  principle,  which  i; 
every  day  having  countless  verifications  in  religious  progress. 
Ed.  If  the  whole  world  comes  into  the  evangelical  churcliei 
within  fifty  years,  by  the  kind  of  progress  now  in  fashion,  what 
will  be  the  type  of  the  popular  evangelism  of  1902  of  the  ChrL- 
tian  era  ? 

752.  PROGRESS,  INVERSE. 

Puritan  Eec,  Feb.  26,  1852,     Thirty-four  thousand  minis- 1 
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Beside.,,  llteoloKieal  students  do  not  inerense  with  „. 
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,,  '53.  PROLIXITY. 

Heas  overloaded  .ith  words,  .seldom  travel  far  or  long. 
f  /™'""J'-"«'<l»tect  of  nothingarians.  ^ 
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754.   PROMISES,  PROMISING. 

Prudence  in  pmmises,  is  a  fair  guarantee  in  tlie  redemption 
of  them. 

Henry,  They  who  are  ronseientions  in  keeping  their  prom- 
iaes,  will  be  eautious  in  makinjr  thcin. 

Men  promise  according  to  their  hopes,  and  perform  according 
to  their  fears. 

A  fair  and  flattering  promise  catches  the  fool. 

Sh.  Some  men  will  promise  more  in  a  minute,  than  they 
will  stand  to  in  a  month. 

Let  your  promises  be  sincere,  within  the  compass  of  your 
ability,  and  partake  largely  of  the  sacred  and  inviolable. 

Ed.  Wicked  promises  —  bad  things  in  their  origin  —  abom- 
inable things  to  keep,  and  sometimes  bitter  things  to  break. 

lb.  Expect  nothing  from  him  who  promises  too  freely,  or 
him  who  will  not  promise. 

755.  PROMPTITUDE. 
A  stitch  in  time,  saves  nine. 

Ed.  Promptitude  is  a  branch  of  politeness  and  good  man- 
ners. It  is  highly  favorable  to  fortune,  reputation,  and  useful- 
ness, and  costs  only  a  little  attention  and  energy  to  form  the 
habit,  to  make  it  easy  and  delightful.     [See  770.] 

756.  PROPENSITIES. 

Our  power  of  passive  sensation  is  weakened  by  the  repetition 
of  impressions,  while  our  active  propensities  are  strengthened 
by  the  repetition  of  actions. 

Ed.  Propensity  to  sin  —  something  cr'.ninal,  hateful,  and 
worthy  of  punishment.  It  is  a  positive  transgression  of  the  law 
of  God,  and  consists  in  tin;  habitual  bent,  choice,  or  inclination 
of  a  sinning  moral  agent.  We  cannot  predicate  a  sinful  pro- 
pensity upon  a  mere  agent,  or  upon  any  kind  or  quality  of  ex- 
istence, prior  to  moral  agency,  as  the  ground  or  reason  of  the 
first  sinful  action.  Whoever  attempts  to  define  sinful  propen- 
sity, as  distinct  and  separate  from  the  actual  -choice  or  inclina- 
tion of  a  moral  agent,  will  make  a  failure.     [See  632.] 
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from  them.     God  ha,  ,vr,l  i    i       u  P'-O'mce  and  influence 

«'  .radons  inflit  ft:  :,:t:f^" "  ^-™-"?. 

soil'  in  fcakin.  I™     This  i,  ™  ""='■"■  ''""y  "'"^ 
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759.  PROTECTION  DIVINE. 
Henry.     Those  only  go  under  God's  protection,  who  follow 
his  direction. 

Ed.  While  mankind  are  disobeying,  dishonoring,  and  forget- 
ting God,  he  is  protecting  their  lives,  their  health,  their  riglils 
and  privileges,  their  good  name,  their  friends,  and  all  things 
they  most  highly  prize  and  enjoy.  "  Hear,  0  heavens  !  give 
ear,  O  earth  !  "  etc. 

760.  PROVIDENCE,  UNIVERSAL. 
Ed.     The  providence  of  God  is  that»mysterious  power,  that 
«  Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent. 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent, 
Breathes  in  our  soul,  sustains  our  mortal  part, 
As  full,  as  perfect  in  a  hair  as  heart ; 
To  him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small ; 
He  fills,  he  bounds,  connects  and  equals  all." 
Whelpley.    The  uniform  operation  of  the  laws  of  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms,  the  regularity  and  grandeur  of  the  hea- 
venly motions,  all  evince  the  presence  and  energies  of  a  uni- 
versal providence.     With  equal  clearness  may  the  same  be 
seen  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations,  and,  in  fact,  in  the  various 
concerns  of  human  life. 

Those  who  observe  the  providences  of  God,  have  wonderful 
things  to  observe. 

Ed.  A  universal  and  particular  providence  is  one  of  the 
most  sublime  contemplations  that  ever  entered  the  mind  of  man, 
and  is  therefore  favorable  to  intellectual  development.  Perhaps 
no  truth  is  better  adapted  to  awaken  moral  inquiry,  and  arouse 
the  mind  from  stupidity.  In  a  most  emphatical  sense,  it  is 
"profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  con-ection,  and  for 
instruction  in  righteousness."  It  is  the  glory  and  happiness  of 
Jehovah,  that  he  can  Avork  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his 
own  will,  while  the  hearts  of  creatures  devise  their  way.  Iti: 
the  perfection  of  his  government,  that  it  is  botii  moral  and 
providential.  T'ns  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  true  j 
God,  in  opposition  to  all  false  divinities,  and  was  exhibited  to  I 
Cyrus,  to  show  him  the  contrast    Universal  Divine  agency  is  [ 
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Ihe  most  distinctive  feature  of  New  En.r].,n,l  Au  •  •* 

sublime  and  soul-stirrin.  oner^ierhavr      t       T^'  '"^  ''' 
u    i\     r       1    .      „        °  energies  liave  perhaps  done  more  tn 
ay  .l,e  fou„dn„o„  for  New  E„gla„,|  i„fl!,,„co:„,a„  anyl  ° 
doclime  of  religion  or  morals.     [See  31   101  1        ""^  °'""^ 
761.  PROVIDENCE,  SYSTEMATIC, 
il"!.    God  always  acts  systematically  in  governing  the  world 
He  governs  every  ereatnre  and  every  object  i„  subs°e  'L"T,t 
ta  ul  ,mate    es.gn  in  creation.     He  ,,as  a  regard  to  th   "vl° 
matertal  world,  in  moving,  directing,  and  di^jK-sin.  of    very 
par.,*  of  matter ,  and  ho  htts  as  constant  reg,^rd  to  tho  wWe 
moral  world,  ,n  his  conduct  towards  every  rational  bei,  .    Dot 
te  natura    and  moral  worlds  are  always  transparent  in  his 
>.ew.    And  whenever  he  causes  any  thin"  to  move  in  ,k, 
natural  worid,  or  any  creature  to  act  hf  the  m°ord  Zl  I 
a  regard  to  h,s  whole  system.    He  has  a  paternal  and  impartia 
r  sat^  to  h,s  whole  family  in  heaven  and' arth,  in  his  t."at„   n 

rdwSno  r  """"I""-""'  «=g»rd  ,0  his  whole  family, 

a^d  wll  not  favor  one  ch.ld  to  the  injury  of  Ihe  whole.  And  If 
e  have  a  ,arge  family,  he  will  treat  every  one  of  Us  eUldren 
.ftrently  from  what  he  would,  if  he  had  but  one  cht'ld  So 
*«w.sea„d  tind  Parent  of  the  universe  treats  ale  dife 
™ly  mm  what  he  would  if  there  were  no  men ;  and  he  "it" 
«  dttrerently  f,™  what  he  would  ir  .here  w  ,.  no  a  "t 

I^e"    Z"-d'""''°  """  '"-"y'  «"<' eo<Vs  conduct,  in- 
tuit .il??'"'  "  ^"""'^  ''y  ""="'  """"••'1  "^■•■"ions. 

k "     of  the  d,spensal,ons  of  providence  and  grace.    It  i, 
fese  God  governs  all  beings  and  all  objects  s^tematicali; 

702.  PBOVIDENTIAL  CONTROL. 

act  mv  f„        .  ,     ^   ^^"Proper  io  omit,  in  tin's  tirst  official 

ritZ  ^"''  "'"^^  ^^  '^^^  ^'''^''y  «-»-'  -ho  rule 
the  unuerse,  who  presides  in  the  councils  of  ^uions,  and 
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■wliose  providential  aids  can  supply  every  human  defect ;  thai 
his  benediction  may  consecrate  to  the  liberties  and  happiness 
of  the  people,  a  government  instituted  by  themselves,  and  may 
enable  every  instrument  employed  in  its  administration,  to  exe- 
cute whh  success  the  functions  allotted  to  his  charge.  In  tender- 
ing this  homage  to  the  great  Author  of  every  public  and  private 
good,  I  assure  myself  that  I  express  your  sentiments,  no  less 
than  my  own.  No  people  can  be  bound  to  acknowledge  and 
adore  the  invisible  hand  which  conducts  the  affairs  of  men,  more 
than  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Every  step  by  which 
we  have  been  advanced  to  the  character  of  an  independent 
nation,  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  by  some  token  of 
providential  agency. 

Sh.     Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well, 

When  our  deep  plots  do  pall :  and  that  should  teach  us, 
There  's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will. 

Pope.     All  nature  is  but  art,  unknown  to  thee ; 

All  chance,  direction  which  thou  canst  not  see  ; 
All  discord,  harmony  not  understood  ; 
AH  partial  evil,  universal  good. 

Kossuth.     There  is  a  Providence  in  every  fact. 
7G3.  niOVISION,  DIVINE. 

He  who  feeds  the  ravens,  will  not  starve  the  doves. 

Hd.  God  made  very  bountiful  provision  for  the  wants  of  his 
creatures.  The  treasures  of  knowledge,  holiness,  and  happiness 
are  manifold,  magnificent,  rich,  exhaustless,  and  free.  He  Las 
created  the  innumerable  bodies  of  light  which  garnish  the 
heavens,  and  spread  them  through  regions  of  space  we  cannot 
measure,  as  an  emblem  of  the  infinitely  more  rich  and  glorious 
objects  provided  for  the  future  entertainment  of  his  holy  and 
happy  creatures.  The  beneficence  of  the  upper  heavens,  will 
resemble  the  profusion  of  its  lower  arch.  Though  many  despise 
all  the  provisions  God  has  made  for  knowledge,  holiness,  and 
true  happiness,  and  provqke  him  to  subject  them  to  terrible  evils 
in  an  eternal  vindication  of  his  law  and  Gospel ;  yet,  the  great 
multitude  that  no  man  can  number,  who  can  appreciate  them,  will 
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find  their  hiirhe^f  povtM^r  r,,^,*'  • 
68,  895.]  vmc,  a,  1, 1,1  c  a  drop  to  (he  oceai,.     [See 

704.  PROVISIONS  OP  THE  GOSPEL. 

.he  reasons  of  ,„e,„  „,a..vell„us  provisions  lie  in   he^ory^ 

lioa.  "  JNot  for  vour  snlcpcs v.^  ,-f  i  <='"v  "i 

to  exercise  -ind^luT  "'''™  ""''^  ^^"•"    I"  «^der 

exercise  and  display  lus  grace,  there  must  be  the  hiehlv- 
favored  and  exalted  subjects  of  grace,  ^^ 

765.  PROVO'   VTION 
To  be  able  to  bear  provo.  augurs  great  wisdom ;  to  for 

give  It,  evinces  a  great  miiui  '  ™  *°^ 

Ed.  All  sins  against  Divine  goodness.  Divine  authority  and 
especiany  Divine  grace, are^.^.^,,,,,,,,,^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
sure  and  wrath.  ''  uispiea- 

11).    None  of  his  creatures  nrovokp  CruJ  t^  •    i 
e.phaticall,  than  those  for  J^Xl^l:^:^:^ 
.ey  grievously  backslide  from  his  holy  covenant,  .-rucify   is  So^ 
a  esMnd  bring  reproach  upon  his  religion,  an,^  ..bo^J::^ 
>s  name.     The  forbearance  of  God  toward  his  enemies   .nd 
oward  his  wayward  children,  is  marvellous  beyond  des  Un 
and  will  appear  more  and  more  so,  forever  and  ever.    The  best' 
s.n.s  obtain  but  a  feeble,  infantile  glance  at  the  subject  n  th  s 
I'fe,  but  the  day  of  judgment  will  unfold  it 

766.  PRUDENCE,  PRUDENTIAL. 
Ihosewho  live  in  glass  houses,  should  never  throw  stones 
Confide  not  m  him  who  has  once  deceived  you 

Little  boats  keep  near  the  shore. 

But  larger  crnfts  rnav  ^on*,,,."  r- 

Before  you  attempt,  consider  whether  you  can  perform. 
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Keep  out.  of  a  hasty  man's  way  lor  a  while ;  out  of  a  sullen 

man's,  a'^vays. 

Signoi.  arrigo,  meo,  I  pensieri  streli,  et  ii  visco  sciolto  — 
Your  thoughts  close,  and  your  countenance  loose,  will  go  safely 
over  the  world. 

Neither  praise  nor  dispraise  any,  before  you  know  them. 

Prevention  is  better  than  cure.  Ed.  Especially  from  those 
bad  habits  which  are  never  cured. 

Sh.  Do  not  cast  away  an  honest  man  for  a  villain's  accu- 
sation. 

Seneca.  There  is  none  so  great,  but  he  may  need  the  help 
anjj  service,  and  stand  in  fear  of  the  power  and  unkindness,  even 
of  the  meanest  of  mortals.  Ed.  Therefore  avoid  giving  need- 
less offence  to  great  and  small. 

Short  reckonings  make  long  friends. 

Never  buy  what  you  do  not  want,  because  it  is  cheap. 

Of  a  bad  paymaster  get  what  you  can,  though  it  be  but  a 

straw. 

Em.  A  good  retreat  is  next  to  a  victory. 

Jb.     Be  careful  to  avoid  the  breakers. 

3.    If  you  wish  to  rise,  don't  strike  twelve  at  first. 

Jb.  Never  strive  to  be,  what  you  know  you  cannot  be  ;  nor 
to  do,  what  you  know  you  cannot  do. 

lb.  I  proposed  gradually  to  lead  my  people  into  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  most  important  and  self-denying  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel.  And  in  order  to  do  this  to  the  best  advantage,  I  usually 
brought  in  those  truths  which  are  the  most  displeasing  to  the 
human  heart,  by  way  of  inferenc(\  In  this  waj',  the  hearers 
were  constrained  to  acknowledge  the  premises,  before  they  saw 
the  conclusions  ;  which,  being  clearly  drawn,  it  was  too  late  to 
deny.  I  believe  there  is  hardly  any  other  way,  to  lead  preju- 
diced persons  to  the  knowledge  and  acknowledgment  of  some 
of  the  most  essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 

lb.  God  gave  the  Jews  some  apparently  insignificant  ritci 
and  ceremonies,  that  were  not  typical,  nor  moral,  nor  political, 
but  prudential,  to  keep  them  separate  from  those  natioiia  ! 
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Whom  they  were  in  danger  of  being  corrupted.    They  were  such 

767.  PUBLIC  SENTIMENT,  PUBLIC  OPINION 
A/«.     Every  individual  ought  to  have  an  habitual  awe,  ven- 
eration, and  respect  for  the  public  eye,  which  continually  ob- 
serves  and  cnt.cises  his  visible  actions  and  moral   conduct. 
S.ch  a  proper  respect  for  the  public  opinion  appears  beautiful 
.n  any  person,  m  any  rank  or  condition  of  life ;  and  while  i 
commands  esteem,  it   leads   to  tluat  mode   of  conduct  which 
deserves  it. 

M     Public  opinion,  or  public  sentiment,  is  able   to  sus- 
tam  or  pull  down  any  law  of  the  commonwealth 

nf  t  r  77'"  ^""l  "^''"  ''^'"^^  '"  ''  '''''''  '»'«  approbation 
of  he  God  above;   then,  to  keep  a  conscience  void  of  offence 
an   lastly,  to  secure  the  esteem  and  favorable  opinion  of  man-' 
knul.    The  general  esteem  and  favorable  opinion  of  mankind, 
and  especially  the  approbation  of  an  enliglnened  conscience 
greatly  strengthens   a   hope  of  future  acceptance  with  God 
«  is  "  an  anchor  of  the  soul,"  of  great  consequence  amid' 
the  trials  and  changes  of  life.     [See  7lo.J 

768.  PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 
peo^f  ^'''^'    ^  ""^""'"^^-S'^^S,  are  apt  to  be  a  law-abiding 

£d.  The  true  design  of  public  worship  is, -first,  to  honor 
God,  and  unite  in  celebrating  his  praise ;  second,  to  get  valuable 
religious  instructions  and  impressions  ;  third,  .to  set  an  example  . 
of  r  spect  for  religious  order.  To  determine  eases  of  duty  re- 
spectmg  public  worship,  therefore,  persons  should  consider  some- 
th.ng  more  than  the  simple  question,  whether  they  can  get  more 
instruction  by  attending,  or  remaining  at  home. 

769.  PULPIT. 

Oowper.     The  pulpit,  therefore,  -  and  I  name  it,  liU'd 
With  solemn  awe,  that  bids  me  well  beware 

Willi    W^hof   ln*p-,.f   T   *„..,.!,    il       -    u     1  I   • 

" - •  -  '*  ^  tOuuii  ih-M  holy  thing, 

Must  stand,  acknowledg'd,  while  the  world  shaU  stand, 


:\hi 
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The  most  important  and  effectual  guard, 
Support,  and  ornament  of  virtue's  cause. 
There,  stands  the  messenger  of  truth ;  there,  stands 
The  legate  of  the  skies  !  —  his  theme,  divine,  — 
His  office,  sacred, — his  credentials,  clear, — 
By  him,  the  violated  law  speaks  out 
Its  thunders !  —  and,  by  him,  in  sti'ains  as  sweet 
As  angels  use,  the  Gospel  whispers  peace !  — 
He  'stablishes  the  strong,  restores  the  weak, 
Reclaims  the  wand'rer,  binds  the  broken  heart ; 
And,  arm'd  himself  in  panoply  complete 
Of  heavenly  temper,  furnishes  with  arms 
Bright  as  his  own,  —  and  trains,  by  every  rule 
Of  holy  discipline,  to  glorious  war  — 
The  sacramental  host  of  God's  elect ! 

770.  PUNCTUALITY. 

Punctuality  secures  confidence,  and  is  the  road  to  honor  and 
respect. 

Nothing  begets  confidence  sooner  than  punctuality. 

Want  of  punctuality  in  engagements,  is  cousin-gei-mau  to 
falsehood  and  dishonesty. 

£m.  Punctuality  is  a  virtue  of  great  importance  in  society; 
and  the  want  of  it  is  a  source  of  innumerable  disadvantages 
and  embarrassments.  One  small  disappointment  may  prove 
the  occasion  of  twenty  or  fifty  great  ones.  Let  reformers,  to 
cure  this  evil,  observe  the  strictest  punctuality  in  all  their 
promises  and  appointments. 

lb.  Punctuality  is  not  only  a  moral,  but  a  religious  virtue; 
-especially  in  the  attendance  upon  public  worship ; — it  is  of  the 
nature  of  Christian  veracity,  and  tardiness  indicates  the  want 
of  veracity.     [See  755.] 

771.  7UNISHMFNT. 

Wickedness,  when  properly  punished,  is  disgraceful  only  to 
the  offender ;  unpunished,  it  is  disgraceful  to  the  whole  com- 
mimity. 

Punishmftnf.  is  made  more  terrible  bv  forbearance. 
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When  God  punishes  one,  he  warns  another. 
J.hop  B.ukr.     Goodness  is  the  severest  punisher.     £See 

772.  PUNISHMENT,  FUTURE. 
J^m.     Gods  punishing  sinners  according  to  their  deserts 
raphes  his  punishing  them  accord ! n<r  fn  fi      1  T        ' 

desert      Th,.,.  a..  „       /  ,      accordnig  to  the  duration  of  their 

ie  to  ex  ft      T?.    ;  '  ""  '"^^^  ^^  ^^°°  -  ^hey  con- 

Unue  to  exist.     The  atonement  of  Clirist  Avill  forever  increase 

n     ad  of  remove,  their  guilt.     Repentance  cannot  take  awly 

1  .A  robber,  or  murderer,  may  repent  in  this  world,  after 

lr;:!:;iit. "  '^'  ^"  ''^  -'-'-- '-  -  -  a- 

Again,  the  ill  desert  of  sinners  cannot  be  removed  by  any 
emporary  punishment.  It  is  not  the  nature  of  punishment! 
take  away  criminality  or  ill  desert  Tf  n„n;  1  P""'"*"";^"*  **> 
awav  ffuih  tlipn  o      -1*  punishment  could  take 

away  gu.lt,  then  a  guilty  person  might  be  punished  till  he  be 

'Jl  desert,  must  be  to  punish  them  forever. 
^-    If  God's  hatred  of  impenitent  sinners  flow,  fmn,  v,- 

""t  mfl,cu  upon  Um  m  revenge,  but  he  U  oblige,!  ,0  .loSp, 
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when  his  parent  (X)rrects  in  love.  The  finally  miserable  will 
be  as  capable  of  seeing  the  benevolence  of  God  towards  them 
in  another  world,  as  they  were  capable  of  seeing  it  in  this  world, 
while  God  was  pouring  down  upon  them  the  blessings  of  Iiis 
providence,  in  a  rich  and  astonishing  profusion.  And  this  in- 
contestable evidence  of  his  benevolence  will  never  be  erased 
from  their  minds.  So  Christ  says  in  the  parable  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus.  "When  the  rich  man  begged  to  have  Lazarus  sent  (o 
alleviate  his  torments,  the  request  was  denied,  on  the  ground 
of  God's  benevolence  to  him.  "  Son  t-emeraber,  that  thou  in  thy 
lifetime  receivedst  thy  good  things,  and  likewise  Lazarus  evil 
things :  but  now  he  is  comforted  and  thou  art  tormented."  The 
benevolence  of  God  carried  conviction  to  his  conscience,  that 
he  did  not  punish  him  from  malevolence,  but  from  that  good- 
ness, which  disposed  him  l)Oth  to  hate  and  punish  him.  ^\J1 
the  finally  miserable  will  have  the  same  conviction,  that  God 
always  did,  and  always  will,  love  them  with  benevolence,  while 
he  hates  and  punishes  them  forever.  How  insupportable  must 
that  eternal  punishment  be,  which  flows  from  infinite  and  eter- 
nal benevolence.     [See  604,  821.] 

773.  PURSE,  I  URSES. 

Little,  and  often,  fills  the  purse.     Ed.  Ditto,  empties  it. 

Ed.  If  you  would  have  a  stable  and  trustworthy  purse,  let 
charity  have  the  keeping  of  it. 

774.  PURITANS  AND  INDEPENDENTS. 

Ed.  The  Puritans  had  weight  of  character  enough  to  make 
a  name,  out  of  the  nich  which  their  enemies  gave  them. 

Spring.  Hie  Puritans.  With  the  courage  of  heroes,  and 
the  zeal  of  martyrs,  they  straggled  for,  and  obtained  the  charter 
of  liberty,  now  enjoyed  by  the  British  nation.  Even  the  histo- 
rian, Hume,  whose  prepossessions  all  lay  on  the  side  of  absolute 
monarchy,  and  who  was  prejudiced  against  the  Bible,  was  con- 
strained to  the  confession,  "  that  the  precious  spark  of  liberty 
had  been  kindled,  and  was  preserved  by  the  Puritans  alone. 
and  that  it  was  to  this  sect  the  EngUsh  owe  the  whole  freedom 
of  their  Constitution. 

Lard  Brougham.    The  Lidependents  are  a  body  of  men  to 
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beheld  in  lasting  veneration,  for  the  unshaken  fortitude  with 
winch  m  all  t.mes,  they  have  maintained  their  attachment  to 
c.v,l  hberty :  men,  to  whose  ancestors  England  will  ever  ac- 
knowledge a  boundless  debt  of  gratitude,  as  long  as  freedom  is 
pnzed  among  us  With  the  zeal  of  martyrs,  the  purity  of  early 
Chnstmns,  and  the  skdl  and  courage  of  the  most  renowned  war^ 
nors,  they  obtained  for  England  the  free  constitution  she  now 
enjoys.     [See  428,  639,  GDC] 

775.  PURPOSES,  DIVINE 

JtffTXrV' '"'"  '''  "''"'^'  ^^"P^'-'  understanding, 
and  taste,  that  hfts  lam  into  life,  and  lets  him  fall  just  in  the 
niche  he  was  ordained  to  fill. 

£d  God  never  acts,  without  a  plan  that  has  occupied  his 
perfections  h-om  everlasting.  His  purposes  embrace  infinitely 
more  good  than  we  can  fathom.  The  universal  purposes  of 
God  are  infinitely  wise  and  benevolent,  and  will  glorify  him  in 
I  ^!t  ,^'^'f  conceivable.  Mankind  may  hate  the  coun- 
si  of  the  Lord,  but  their  rage  is  held  in  derision,  in  heavenly 
places,  as  appears  from  the  second  Psalm.  The  fact  of  univer- 
sal,  eternal,  and  infinitely  wise  and  benevolent  Divine  purposes 
.s  the  only  light  of  the  moral  world,  the  only  source  of  true 
submission,  happiness,  and  triumph. 

776.  QUACKERY. 
Quackery  has  no  t,uch  friend  as  credulity. 
nacher     That  science  is  worse  than  useless,  which  does  not 
point  to  the   great   end  of  our  being.      Therefore,  literary, 
scientific,  and  theological  quacks  have  done  immense  mischief 
in  human  society. 

A  well-read  physician  once  met  a  popular  quack  in  Chesnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  and  asked  him,  Why  is  it  that  you,  with 
such  a  superficial  knowledge  of  disease,  of  medicine,  of  physi- 
ology,  and  the  healing  art,  are  in  so  much  better  demand  than 
lam  who  have  thoroughly  examined  these  subjects,  and  had  a 
much  longer  experience  than  you  ?  The  clever  quack,  after 
directing  the  eye  of  his  competitor  to  the  passing  multitudes, 
asKed  him,  How  large  a  portion  of  these  persons,  in  your  honest 
opinion,  are  men  of  independent  minds,  who  appreciate  the 
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value  of  science,  and  penetrate  the  impositions  of  quackery? 
Perhaps  not  more  than  one  in  ten,  was  the  reply.  "  Well," 
added  the  quack,  "  you  may  have  the  one,  and  I  '11  have  tl»o 
ten  ;  "  and  passed  on. 

777.  QUARRELS,  QUARRELLING. 

Where  one  will  not,  two  cannot,  (juarrel. 

Man  cannot  alter  the  conditions  of  his  being.  Why,  then, 
should  he  quarrel  with  theui  ? 

Quarrels  would  not  last  lung,  if  the  fault  was  on  one  side 

only. 

The  quarrels  of  friends  are  the  opportunities  of  foes. 
•  Ed.    Mankind  quarrel  more  with  God,  than  with  all  other 

beings. 

lb.  Some  persons  resemble  the  son  of  Hagar,  "  whose  hand 
was  against  every  man,"  and,  a-s  a  matter  of  course,  "  every 
man's  hand  was  against  him." 

778.  RAILLERY. 

If  nettled  with  severe  railleiy,  conceal  the  sting  —  if  you 
would  escape  a  repetition  of  tlie  evil. 

Good  humor  is  the  best  shield  against  the  darts  of  satirical 
raillery. 

Ed.  Reproof  is  a  Christian  duty ;  raillery,  a  mischievous, 
provoking  sin.  When  reprovere  become  railers,  they  are  highly 
mischievous  and  censurable. 

lb.    Raillery  is  an  actionable  ecclesiastical  olfence. 

779.  RANK. 

Rank  gives  force  to  example. 

Ed.     Where  rank  is  sought,  or  bought,  it  is  seldom  conferred. 

Jb.  Rank  is  not  always  renown,  even  in  this  world.  In 
another,  rank  and  riches  will  be  nothing. 

780.  RASHNESS. 

Some  act  first,  think  afterwards,  and  repent  forever. 

Ed.     He  only  is  rash,  who  provokes  God  to  jealousy. 
781.   RATIONALITY. 

Em.  The  powers  of  reason,  of  imagination,  of  discovering 
cause  and  effect,  of  distinguishing  truth  from  fiction,  of  benev- 
olent affection,  and  the  power  of  conscience,  comprise  all  the 
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intellectual  faculties  wInV.i,   ,. 

which  renae.  tl.: ,::^'^::2  T  'T^''  ^"  "^^"^ 
of  this  lower  creation.  ^^^'''  ''''^'"  "'  ^'^^  '^««d 

^''«-     Rationality   consists    In  «i.„    v 

782.  KKADING. 

Impn'nt  ,„e  bcl^lTf^^    .  ;  "T"  "'■""""  ■"««"•»«• 
4oir  good  „,„,.,,,  „,,„„  y  J7;7  "P™  J««  .».«gma.io„,  and 

makes.  °    '^'"^  '^^^•°'"'^'  '^'^  "^ore  progress  he 

By  i-oading,  we  enjoy  the  dead  •  hir  „« 
««<!  1>7  contoniplation,  ourselvef  '    '  '°"^^'-«^''->'  ^^e  living; 

•       "^^    "";',"'  f  ™  <""">'■"  -"  feigned, 

S  "dysaespeoious. rifling  of, he  „;M, 
"'■s  at  best  n  secondary  aim, 

*>.   Readin.  I'^m  ''°"'  *°"  "'"•"'  '^<'  "<"  ^^  g-me. 
<"  in  Propon-r T"  .u:  '-X?"  '°,"""''°'"' """  •"'»'=- 
'^^ney  ,o  ,„,■„  learned    „™  i,l  T^ ■    °"   "  ""^   ■""''' 
»«eh,a„d  .Linking  ,o„ tie  *-l"-. '^  reading  ux, 

f^^z  :ir  :T:r  ir  *>  -  — ■- 

f™mai„,from  whence  may  be  dmwne,Vl,      ^  ""^  "  P'^™'""' 
*«  walers  of  death.     FoV  at Ta  ^  ^       ,"'"''"  "' ''f'^'  » 

««ins  such  se^raTd  ft,  ''"'''"«''="'•'""'■  Nothing 

if*sakind:n:t:d,t'ic'::  °^  '^''-  ^"°"^- "«'' 

-«  ana  sting  like  anadde;.  'b;  ZZ':^!^: 
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read.  There  are  many,  which  the  young  and  inexperienced, 
at  least,  should  totally  avoid.  In  this  particular,  if  you  are  wise, 
and  faithful  to  yourselves,  you  will  endeavor  to  obtain  and 
follow  good  advice. 

Read  with  judi/in^nt.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  read  lo 
fidvantage.  This  will  enable  you  to  dinoover  and  ascertain  iIk- 
main  object  of  your  author,  which  will  he  a  key  to  all  he  says  in 
the  various  parts  and  branches  of  his  subject.  This  will  help 
you  to  distinguish  truth  from  error,  good  sentiments  from  bsu!, 
and  sound  I'casoning  and  strict  demonstration  from  mere  conjec- 
tures and  bold  assertions. 

Read  for  use,  and  not  for  amusement.  The  time  is  worse 
tban  thrown  away,  which  is  spent  in  reading  for  umusement, 
without  any  particular  end  or  object  in  view.  "\\  *■  should  I' 
careful  how  we  take  up  a  book,  especially  if  it  be  an  entertaining 
one,  Avith  which  we  have  no  particular  concern. 

Read  with  confidence.  In  our  first  essays  after  knowledge, 
■we  are  obliged,  by  the  laws  of  our  nature,  to  depend  upon  the 
assistance  and  instruction  of  others;  and  in  consequence  of  this 
we  are  apt  to  feel,  through  life,  too  great  a  sense  of  our  own 
weakness  and  imbecility,  and  to  despair  of  going  a  step  farther 
than  we  are  led.  This,  however,  is  unfriendly  to  all  improve- 
ment by  reading.  We  ought  to  place  a  proper  degree  of  con- 
fidence in  our  own  strength  and  judgment.  We  ought  to  fix  it 
in  our  minds,  that  we  are  capable  of  improvement.  Such  a 
confidence  in  ourselves  as  this,  will  embolden  us  to  rend,  with  a 
view  not  only  of  imderstanding,  but  of  improving  upon  the 
authors  we  read.     [See  85.] 

783.  REASON,  REASONING. 

Ramsay.    Never  reason  from  what  you  don't  know. 

Ames.  That  can  never  be  reasoned  rfown,  which  was  not 
reasoned  up. 

Dmmmond.  Who  will  not  reason,  is  a  dogmatist ;  who  can- 
not, is  a  fool ;  who  dare  not,  is  a  slave. 

Addison.  A  man  who  is  furnished  with  arguments  from  the 
mint,  will  convince  bis  antaijonist  much  sooner  than  one  who 
draws  them  from  reason  and  philosophy.      Grold  is  a  wonderful 
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dearer  of  the  u.uku-sta.ulinK ;  it  .lissi,,at..«  every  d«u.,t  and  scru- 

sJences  he  loud  an.l  clan.orou,,  an.l  brings  over  the  „,olt  oWi' 
nate  and  inflexible.     Philip  of  Maeedon  was  a    n        f  .„!; 
.nvmcbl..  reason  thi.s  way.    He  refuted  by  it  all  the  wislm    f' 
At  en.  e.n|i.nnded  their  .tatesn...,  ^.^ni  their  1::    1^ 
and  a   length  argne.l  then,  out  of  all  their  liberties. 
_  Colion      lieason  is  progressive;   instinet,  stationary.     Five 
honsand  years  have  added  no  improvement  to  the  hive  of   iL 
bee,  nor  the  house  of  the  beaver. 

3.  The  soundest  argument  will  produce  no  nor.  .oaviction 
m  n  e,npt,  head,  than  the  most  .superficial  .e.lama.K  .;  " 
toUher  and  a  gun.ea  fall  with  equal  velocity   n  .  vacuu. 

Kevelanon  is  a  telescope  kindly  given  us,  thro  ;  J.  rrlvofl  rea- 
son  should  look  up  to  the  heavens. 

A  man  without  reason  is  a  beast  out  of  place. 

i^'dney.     Ke,»son  cannot  appear  n.ore  reasonable  in  any  way 
ti-an  to  leave  off  reasoning  on  things  above  reason.  ^      ^' 

f.^J:^~''  '-'"^  ^  ^^'-  ^'-^-^P'^'  ^«  ^^-  per- 

A    There  is  not  so  much  difference  in  men's  ideas  of  ele 
-ntary  truths,  as  is  generally  thought.    A  greater  d^ffeencj 
lies  n,  then,  power  of  reasoning  fron.  these  truths. 

A  reasonable  man  does  not  expect  to  find  men  generally  so. 

All  reasonn.g  ,s  retrospective,  consisting  in  the  applicatil^ 
of  fleets  and  prnu-iples  before  known.     [See  547,  5811 
784.  REASON'S   PROVINCE. 

Edwards,  XTryon).    It  is  not  the  province  of  reason  to  orioi 

W  rf;  reason  js  not  the  legislator,  to  detern.i„e  what  the  aw 
«¥Mo  be ;  but  the,«^^.,  to  decide  and  act  upon  what  they  Z 
Lk   the  eye,  u  does  not  create  the  objects  of  its  own  vision  or 
•  e  %^^  by  >vhich  it  sees  them,   but  is  ri-htly  emnloved  ^n 
^.v-ngol^tsw^dch  ^.n.s  coated,  by  the^^^^^^ 

Plies  to  nn .  f   >A     V       \  ^"'"'  ""'  '^"'^''*"'  ^^'i  '''««'  ^t  »li  «P. 

fl^es  to  on.Ja^th  and  conduct.   Its  use  in  Philosophy  and  i?.%-^ 
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is  precisely  the  same  :  as  in  the  former,  existing  facts,  so  in  the 
latter,  revealed  truths,  are  the  only  proper  objects  of  its  study; 
and  in  each,  the  only  safe  method  of  investigation  is  in- 
ductive. 

Alexander.  In  reviewing  the  most  mysterious  doctrines  of 
revelation,  the  ultimate  appeal  is  to  reason  ;  not  to  determine 
whether  she  could  have  discovered  these  truths  ;  not  to  declare 
whether,  considered  in  themselves,  they  appear  probable  ;  but 
to  decide  whether  it  is  not  more  reasonable  to  believe  what  God 
speaks,  than  to  confide  in  our  own  crude  and  feeble  conceptions. 
No  doctrine  can  be  a  proper  object  of  our  faith,  which  is  not 
more  reasonable  to  believe  than  to  reject. 

735.  RECIPES,  GENERAL. 

Packard,  C.  My  mode  of  giving  relief  to  choked  cattle,  is  to 
let  them  have  a  good  pinch  of  smijf.  They  will  sneeze  and 
throw  up  anything  that  is  too  large  to  pass  down.     Will  you 

try  it? 

To  cure  intemperance,  apply  to  doctor  Total  Abstinence.  — 
To  maintain  health,  practise  cheerful  exercise,  (avoiding  nos- 
trums, overdoing,  and  high  living).  — To  be  happy,  do  justly, 
love  mercy,  and  pn^ctise  benevolence.  —  To  secure  credit, 
confidence,  and  esteem,  attend  thoroughly  to  )'our  own  busi- 
ness, and  let  that  business  be  not  so  much  to  get,  as  to 
do  good. 

JEd.  To  secure  Salvation.  Renounce  all  false  hopes,  and  die 
—  unto  sin. 

786.  RECIPROCAL  INFLUENCES. 
Cowper.    Faults  in  the  life  breed  errors  in  the  brain, 
And  these  reciprocally  these  again. 
The  mind  and  conduct  mutually  imprint 
And  stamp  the'    image  on  each  other's  mint. 
Ed.     Mutual  influence  is  a  common  law  of  nature  ;  but  this 
fact,  and  both  its  advantages  and  its  dangers,  are  sadly  over- 
looked. 

787.  RECKONING. 
He  that  reckons  without  his  host,  will  have  to  reckon  agaie. 
Short  rcijkonings  make  long  friends. 
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Ed.   There  is  one  whom  mankind  never  reckon  wifh  m      \ 
e.  conscience.  "^^  ^^CKon  with,  tiU  sued, 

,  788.  RECREATION 

Kecreation  is  not,  beino-  iMi^ .  i    , 
by  a  change  of  bustoi    °         '    ""'  ™'"«^  ""=  ^"^''^  f^ 

""'  P"P«'-  "Motion  10  hcalll,,  and  Ihat  slatlfT  ,  ^"'• 
acoon^panies  the  pursuit  of  eni,  Jotie„tlt°  T  '* 
creatures,  are  the  best  way,  ,0  reerea^  T?  "^  T™'^ 
debasing  sports  often  ealled  reer!a«on   „„  T''^  ''"'' 

[See  579,  812.]  ".creation,  are  mere  exhaustion. 

..divid„als,*e.  he  STrr  °'  T'"'"'  '^  "^  '"»  -""^e 
"Won,  in  he  for^nation    „  '  '"'"^'■"^  '"""  '"<"">» 

i.e  has  disph^yed  in    11"!  „!:!"?"'  "'  "*  "  '^''-- - 
He  apostasy.    This  scl  e"!    "^  "'  ™'  "''  "«=  "''•^  "{ 

«pp«i.e  thiis  in  ::.:*rd  :;:x:i,i"r  t  '-^  -"' 

l» ««  great  and  ultimate  end.    iZIlT  ''"''*"'«'7 

"tety  promote  happiness  darlir  ''""'*  '"'""'''»' 

P«„te  order,  and  the  2;^  ,  r™'"  '''«'"'  ^f"'™ 
..>e  and  invijiahle  uniot  "  T  Z'  llT Ih"^  '"'"'  '""" 
"■eight,  .and  in  measure  to  cl,Tl,ft  f""^  '"  °*'' 
l^atest  quantum  of  holiness  and  h,'""  '"  f'^'"^''  tte 
plays  the  greatest  dep  and  "tnST  '"  ":7""-""'  '"'- 
tally  constrain  all  Ler4ra,riwT  •"'*"''"'' "■"»' 
-Pt.™  of  a<lmi„.i„„  an'dt-ata  ot  1°  7  °"'' '" 

*.  ^.h  Of  the  Wisdom  ..! Z':^iZ'oJT  "  ''= 

I  ..rks  of  «r*4  "'7'"?'°  "  *''  ™"  8'°*-  "f  •"'  *« 
j  ^  -e  created  the  world,  he  made  .r^STl^^T^ 
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power,  wisdom  and  goodness.  These  works,  however,  gave  him 
no  opportunity  to  display  the  attribute  of  grace.  Had  he  con- 
tinned  creating  world  after  world,  and  system  after  system  to 
this  day,  he  might  indeed  have  astonished  all  intelligent  beings 
with  the  variety  and  magnitude  of  his  works,  but  could  have 
made  no  discovery  of  his  grace,  without  liie  work  of  redeinp- 
tion.  This  is  the  only  work  in  which  grace  is  concerned,  and 
in  which  grace  is  displayed.  This  work,  therefore,  is  very  di- 
verse from  all  the  other  works  of  God,  and  as  much  superioi- 
to  them,  as  it  is  different  from  them.  It  will  forever  remain 
the  grand  mirror,  to  reflect  the  brightest  beams  of  the  Divine 

glory. 

lb.  To  suppose,  as  the  sublapsarians  do,  that  God's  design 
of  mercy  took  its  rise  i\:m  or  after  the  aposia*/  of  mankind,  is 
to  rob  him  of  all  his  glory,  and  to  make  the  plan  of  redemption 
an  everlasting  monument  of  the  imperfection  of  the  Deity,  ia 
wisdom,  or  goodness,  or  power. 

790.  REDUNDANCE. 

Ed.  Many  whole  publications  are  a  redundance,  and  happy 
would  it  have  been  for  both  literature  and  religion,  had  they 

never  been  born. 

lb.  The  common  sources  of  redundance  are,  — having 
nothing  to  say  worthy  of  attention ;  having  too  much  to  say 
about  personal  objects  ;  having  obscure  and  imperfect  views  of 
subjects ;  and  having  a  habit  of  overdoing  in  expression.    [See 

1006.] 

791.  REFLECTION. 
Hmry.  It  is  comfortable  to  reflect  up.  a  an  affliction  borne 
patiently,  an  enemy  forgiven  heartilj  ...A  a  Sabbath  sanctified 
uprightly.  Ed.  't  must  then  be  d  lectable,  to  reflect  upon  a 
life  uncommonly  devoted  to  duties  ,  taLnts,  early  dedicated  tc 
usefulness;  energies,  expended  in  the  Christian  warfare;  and 
faculties,  long  employed  in  the  service  of  God  and  man.  Sucli 
reflections  always  fill  the  conscience  with  approbation,  aiidibfi 
whole  soul  with  joy. 

Toung.     'T  is  greatly  wise  to  talk  with  our  past  houi-s ; 
And  ask  them  what  report  they  bore  to  Heaven,- 
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ind  how  they  might  have  borne  more  welcome  news 
A  soul  vvuhou.^  reflection,  like  a  pile 
r^     rp,     '^^^"^  inhabitant,  to  ruin  runs. 

160,  575.J  °  atspaii,  toiever  and  ever.     [See 

792.    REFOR^r,  REFORMERS. 
Ail  progress  is  an  innovation 

-  do;  b„.  ,vl,e„  he  tods  i.  we  advance,  heToulTe  J 
fc  h.a  .erv«s  as  engineer,  and  dashes'  .he  ,™tf  ^I  The 

Cht  f/'^*"'-™  *""'<'  '"'"■"o  holy,  and  espouse  the  eause  of 

.wdo:^:;^  ■"-'■'--- "«>^'«..^ 

bee!l!L''f '  ;'."".*'  "^"'"''^'°"  "f  ■"»»''»•».  -rf'or  having 

farenougl  '     °  ™"  «''"''""™'  '—«  having  gone 

,      Webster,  Bon.  D,     Ther«  Jo  „  u„i.j„^,^  .  .,    „  , 

control  men  a  purposes  and  actions. 
88 
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^d.  It  is  the  law,  that  we  reform  ourselves,  before  we  at- 
tempt to  reform  others.     "  First  cast  out  the  beam,"  etc. 

Jb.  He  alone  will  gain  heaven,  who  makes  a  strenuous,  sell- 
denying,  and  persevering  eifort  to  I'eform  the  earth. 

London  paper.  When  ei-ror  is  confuted,  vice  reproved,  and 
hypocrisy  exposed,  some  are  sure  to  complain  of  uncourteous- 
ness,  uncharitableness,  and  an  unchristian  spirit.  Such  men 
would  have  beer  loud  in  their  complaints,  and  bitter  in  their 
censure,  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  and  would  have  doubted 
the  personal  piety,  and  ultimate  salvation,  of  Martin  Luther, 
John  Knox,  and  George  Whitefield. 

The  theologian,  who  knows  little  or  nothing  of  reformatory 
effort,  is  twin  brother  to  the  reformer,  who  knows  little  or 
nothing  of  Christian  theology.  There  can  be  no  trustworthy 
scheme  of  reformation,  that  is  not  founded  on  a  correct  system 
of  ethics  or  morals :  and  there  can  be  no  correct  system  of 
ethics,  that  does  not  repose  upon  the  basis  of  a  well  defined  sys- 
tem of  theology.  The  theologian,  who  is  not  also  a  moral  re- 
former, may  happen  to  be  verbally  correct  in  his  theology:  — 
the  reformer,  who  is  not  also  a  theologian,  may  happen  to  be 
correct  in  his  mea.sures  ;  —  but  the  chances  are  as  ninety-nine 
to  a  hundred,  that  both  of  them  will  make  shipwreck  of  what 
they  most  value.  The  theologians  who  are  not  active  reform- 
ers, are  preparing,  in  their  own  persons,  or  in  the  next  genera- 
tion of  their  successors,  to  throw  away  a  theology,  howevir 
correct,  that  has  been  turned  to  no  pi-actical  account.  The  re- 
formers, who  are  not  intelligent  theologians,  are  preparing 
themselves  for  interminable  jangles,  chagrin  and  defeat.  Tlie 
world  needs  reforming,  because  men  have  departed  from  the 
true  and  the  right. .  Theology  and  ethics  together,  constitute 
the  science  of  the  true  and  the  right. 

He  that  looks  for  the  world's  reformation,  without  the  liglit 
of  theological  science,  is  looking  for  the  repair  of  the  most  deli- 
cate, yet  disjointed  piece  of  mechanism,  without  a  torch,  in  the 
darkness  of  midnight.  When  our  theologians  shall  have  be- 
come successful  reformers,  they  will  have  dcmonptrsted  the 
•oundness  of  their  theology.    When  our  reformers  shall  have 
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fiarily  be  aclhre.  We  cannot  conceive,  that  a  man  shouM  be 
turned  from  sin  to  holin*  ss,  without  his  own  activity,  iii  exer- 
cising holy  affections,  instf  id  of  sinful  ones.  Were  it  triu',  \\vai 
men  are  passive  in  regeneration,  there  would  be  no  pro]>rieiy 
in  God's  requiring  them  to  vnake  a  new  heart  and  ancv  spirit; 
or  in  requiring  them  to  exercise  love,  repentance,  ^aith,  or  -ay 
other  holy  affection,  until  he  hn'l  actually  r  roduced  a.  new  pas- 
sive principle  in  their  mindi-,  For,  if  a  niw  heart  consisted  iu 
anew  passive  principle, it  would  be  as  absohitely  ;;ndnnTurally 
impossible  fortliem  to  make  a  new  heart,  as  io  make  a  ne^v  iin- 
derst  mding;  or  any  other  new  natural  faculty  of  the  mind.  But 
if  a  lunv  isenrt  consjsrs  in  new  holy  affections,  then  there  is  tin. 
same  proj '  :<'vy  in  tixI's  rerjaiiing  sinners  to  make  a  new  heart, 
as  in  requirin;.f  them  Jo  love  him,  instead  of  hating  him.  Tiie 
doctrine  of  pa^si-  ;ve  regeneration  is  repugnant  to  reason,  con- 
science, and  every  comninnd  in  the  Bible. 

Young,  (Moses).  God  does  not  regenerate  us,  exchisive  of 
our  agency.  We  are  not  asleep,  nor  are  we  sunk  in  •spiritual 
car»>lessness  and  sloth  ;  nor  immersed  in  sensual  pleasures, 
•when  regeneration  takes  place.  But  we  are  attending  witli  all 
our  might,  and  with  solemn  interest,  to  the  things  that  belong  to 
our  everlasting  peace.  Though  God  does  the  work  by  the  power 
of  liis  Spirit,  it  is  always  by  an  excitement  of  the  creature's 
agency.  It  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  cannot  be  otherwise 
wrought.  And  this  lays  the  foundation  for  ascribing  it,  as  occa- 
sion requires,  either  to  God,  or  to  the  creature.  It  is  a  change 
of  heart  which  is,  in  its  own  nature,  active.  As  it  respects  our 
agency,  it  is  obedience  to  the  command,  "  Make  you  a  new  heart 
and  a  new  spirit."  And  as  it  respects  the  Divine  agency,  by 
■which  ours  is  always  sustained,  it  is  regeneration,  or  the  new 
birth,  in  which  we  are  "  quickened  by  the  Spirit,"  and  "  created 
in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works."     [See  12.] 

795.  REGENERATION,  THROUGH  MORAL  MEANS. 

JUm.  Regeneration  is  not  a  natural,  but  a  moral  clinge, 
and  is  effected  througli  moral  means.  It  is  the  tui'ni.  the 
heart  from  hating  to  loving  God  and  Divine  things.  : .  i  -  ;» 
moral  change,  prOiJi*  od  in  the  mind  of  a  moral  Hj^nt      "iucha 
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RELIGION   FROM   HEAVEN. 


Thacher.  False  religion  has  done  vastly  more  mischief  than 
open  infidelity. 

Religion  is  best  understood,  when  most  practised. 

Prof.  Park.  The  religious  principle,  when  started,  sets  all  the 
wheels  of  mental  activity  in  motion. 

Bartlet.     Love  and  gratitude  constitute  religion.     Ed.  Fake 
religion.  The  true  takes  in  obedience  also.  [See  614,  618, 975.] 
798.  RELIGION,  FROM  HEAVEN. 

Em.  All  false  religion  is  only  a  corruption  of  the  true.  The 
true  religion  was  revealed  to  Adam,  and  was  kept  alive  until 
the  days  of  Noah.  He  was  a  perfect  and  upright  man,  while 
the  rest  of  the  world  apostatized  from  God  and  became  totally 
corrupt.  His  sons,  Shera  and  Japheth,  and  their  children,  be- 
lieved and  practised  the  true  religion,  until  the  children  of  Ham 
became  idolaters.  But  if  true  religion  had  not  first  been  re- 
vealed and  practised,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  mankind, 
who  are  born  like  tlie  wild  ass's  colt,  and  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins,  would  ever  have  thought  of  any  such  thing  as  any  kind 
of  religion.  Deists  pretend  that  they  have  discovered  natural 
religion,  independently  of  all  Divine  revelation,  which  is  en- 
tirely rational,  and  free  from  superstition,  enthusiasm,  idolatry, 
and  all  the  errors  of  both  heathens  and  Christians.  But  all 
history,  both  sacred  and  profane,  refutes  their  vain  and  false 
pretensions.  They,  as  well  as  all  the  heathen  world,  are  in- 
debted to  Divine  revelation  for  all  their  boasted  knowledge  f 
any  religion,  whether  natural  or  traditional.  The  heathens  are 
indebted  to  the  Jews,  and  the  Deists  are  indebted  to  the  Chris- 
tians, for  all  the  knowledge  they  have  of  natural,  traditional,  or 
revealed  i-eligion.  All  that  is  true  and  important  in  Deism, 
Paganism,  Mohammedism,  or  any  false  rehgion,  has  been  de- 
rived from  revealed  religion. 

799.  RELIGION,  OUR  SUPPORT. 

Em.  All  men  are  more  or  less  sensible  of  being  weak  ami 
dependent  creatures,  which  naturally  disposes  them  to  lean 
upon  some  superior,  invisible  power.  As  individuals,  they  find 
they  cannot  support  either  themselves  or  each  other ;  and  henc^ 
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their  chains.  A  vitiated  state  of  morals,  —  a  oornipted  public 
conscience  is  incc  Uj^'tiOMe  "vi''  free'dom.  Notliing,  sliort  of 
the  strong  infl  .iuceof  tlial  -/stem  of  truth  which  God  has  re- 
vealed  from  lienven,  is  competent  so  to  guide,  moderate,  and 
preserve  the  balance  between  the  conflicting  interests  and  pas- 
sions of  men,  fu  to  prepare  them  for  tlie  blessings  of  free 
government.  *  *  »  We  shall  he  a  free  people,  only  as  mo 
remain  a  Christian  people.  If  n  1  )\v  anJ  upgraded  infidelity 
should  ever  succeed  in  its  already  begun  enterprise  of  sending 
up  from  the  whole  facf  of  this  land  her  jwisonous  exhalations, 
aiif^  tlie  youth  of  our  country  become  regardless  of  the  God  of 
the) I  fathers,  —  men  in  other  lands,  who  hav<*  been  watching  for 
our  di)wnfall,  will,  in  a  few  short  years,  enroll  us  on  the  catalogue 
ot  enslaved  nations. 

Webster.  (Phjmoitth  Dis.,  1820.)  Our  ancestors  founded 
their  system  of  government  on  morality,  and  religious  senti- 
ment. Moral  habits,  they  believed,  cannot  be  trusted  on  any 
other  foundation  than  rehgious  prir  dple  ;  nor  any  government 
be  secure,  which  is  not  suppoi  led  by  moral  habits.  Whatev-. 
makes  men  good  Christians,  makes  them  good  citizens.  Our 
fathers  came  here  to  enjoy  their  religion  free  and  unmolested ; 
and,  at  the  end  of  two  centuries,  there  is  nothing  upon  which 
we  can  pronounce  more  confidently,  than  the  inestimable  im- 
portance ot  that  1  eligion  to  man,  both  in  regard  to  tliis  life,  and 
that  which  is  to  come. 

The  American  Congr 'ss,  soon  aft.  r  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, passeu  ;  .0  foliv,  .,'ing  res(.  iition:  — 

"Whereas,  true  religion  and  good  morals  are  the  only  solid 
foundation  of  public  lihprty  and  happiness, 

Resolved,  That  .t  be,  and  hereby  1.;,  earnestly  recommended 
to  the  several  States,  to  take  the  most  effectual  measures  ^o.the 
encouragement  thereof,  and  for  the  sii;;  resting  of  theatrical  en- 
tertainments,  horse-racing,  gan  ''  ?,  and  such  other  diversions  as 
are  productive  of  idleness,  di;  iio  and  a  general  depravity 
of  principles  and  manners. 

Prof,  Park.  Reliofion  has  an  economical  value=  ^t  was 
given  for  the  State  as  well  as  for  individuals,  and  in  the  rp 
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.p,  802-  REMOVING.  ^    ^* 

Three  removals  are  as  had  as  a  lire 

A  rolling  s(one  gathers  no  mos» 
onf  •    "^'^^  '''-'''''  ^-«-'  ^^-^  leave  home,  if  they  had 

ana  with  oLr  evil,  and     trro^T  ^''  ^^^^"'^^-«' 

-ejs,  10  our  sorrow. 

„.,       ,  ^^3.  i:     !.:ntax\ce. 

»e  zealous  and  ren^nf  "     i> 
» "'V,  a»d  burden  lighl.     Try  iTtT       T  ^^''  ^^  ^"^^ 

Ifeponfance  pay,  n„  lb,,"  '''°'  °'™™^<^'7  ">  healU,. 
.'*™:„ce."  •"°''™'  ""* '-  -"^^'  "P-n.  .he  .wo  kinds 

•  ..etL  J  ''°  '™'^  "'P""'  '"  «'«  life-  -11  "on-S„-  ■ 
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clearer  nnd  justor  views  of  the  nature,  teudeney,  niid  evil  efterta 
of  sin,  than  they  have  here  ;  and  sin  will  appear  more  vile  and 
odious  there,  than  it  did  here.  There  is  no  more  pain  in  cordial 
self-condemnation,  than  in  self-justification  ;  nor  in  cordial  silt. 
abasement,  than  ii  ;,elf-exaltation.  There  is  indeed  great  [)ain  in 
legal  repentance,  which  arises,  lik(!  that  of  Judas,  from  reniorsp 
of  conscience,  and  fmm  the  opposition  of  a  hard  and  rel)(llioi^ 
heart.  But  true  penitents  in  heaven,  will  ft-el  no  painful  iv. 
morse  in  their  repentance,  but  find  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  it. 
Paul  will  forever  view  himself  as  the  chief  of  sinners,  and  loss 
than  the  least  of  all  saints,  because  he  persecuted  Christ  and 
hia  followers,  and  take  pleasure  in  lying  the  lowest  before  God 
in  self-abasement.     (Ms.  Ser.  Ac.  17 :  30.) 

804.  RErORTS. 

Neh.  6.  It  is  reported  among  the  heathen,  and  Gashmu 
saith  it,  that  thou  and  the  Jews  think  to  rebel.  Then  I  sent 
unto  him,  saying.  There  are  no  such  things  done  as  thou  sayest, 
but  thou  feignest  them  out  of  thine  own  heart. 

None  but  gossips  repeat  things  unfavorable  to  others  on  the 
Adi/hority  of  a  report. 

Sh.    The  nature  of  bad  news  infects  the  teller. 

Vague,  slanderous  reports,  though  without  father  or  mother, 
come  into  and  remain  in  being  long  enough  to  do  immense 
mischief  to  reputation,  character,  and  society.     [See  95,  885.] 

805.  REPRESENTATIVES,  REPRESENTATION. 

John  Newton.  Christ  has  taken  our  nature  into  heaven, 
there  to  represent  us  :  he  has  left  us  upon  earth,  that  by  mani- 
festing his  spirit,  we  may  represent  him. 

£d.  It  is  a  fault  with  most  representatives,  that  they  will 
represent  themselves,  and  neglect  or  misrepresent  their  con- 
stituents. 

lb.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a  perfect  representation,  through  an 
imperfect  instrument  or  agent. 

806.  REPROACH. 

Sh.    Ill  deeds  are  doubled  with  an  evil  word. 

The  sting  of  a  reproach  is  the  truth  of  it. 


UKPROOF,   REPUTATIO.V.  ^3 

^       ,  807-   KEPIIOOF. 

.»^-oftr;!.i:i,:;;':',:;rr''''-»^«'«,  an,,  .„..,. 

a.    To  reprove  llic  IliuKs  of  olliers  «o,.M  ™    . 
I.  acknow Wsc.  a„d  correct  our  „ w       Z  if™     "  T'""^ 

^»|ve^«  reproof  i„  »„^^,  ,  ,.,,  „,^._,,^,^^.^^^  ___^^,^.^^ 
A  smart  reproof  i,  UMer  tlmn  smooth  deceit. 

mirr'  '"'  '"^  "'■~""-  «>-'  —  -P-'  «» 
Tl,ose  can  best  bear  reproof,  wl,o  least  need  it 

iZe  rlrrtwefL:?"  ""'"™'"'^'««.  '»<.".™l 
.pen  ourselves  '  '^  °"  "^  ""'  "^  ""'«  "^gl', 

«lMm  of  the  person  reproved,  arc  necessary.    fSee  872  T 
808.  BEPUTATION 
A  wounded  reputation  is  seldom  cured. 
He  who  hath  an  ill  name,  is  half  hanged. 
Men  usually  seek  a  wide  reputation,  rather  than  a  high  one 

Whatever  ignominy  a  , nan  may  have  incnrre.!,  it  is  alwaTs 
I  "bis  power  to  reestablish  his  reputation.  "  """JS 

-fi?.    Every-body  says,  a  man  can  retrieve  bis  r— -lalir- 
■ch  easier  than  a  «,oma„.    If  every  friend  „f„' 
loronprl,,^      .  , .       ,„  cvei_y^  mend  ot  woman  will 

properly  exert  himself,  to  reverse  this  barbarous  custom,  there 
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will  be  more  hope  that  things  may  be  as  they  should  be,  during 
the  rest  of  time.     ^'  Let  woman  have  an  equal  chance  to  honor. 
Sh.     Good  name,  in  man  and  woman. 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls. 
Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash ;  't  is  something,  nothing; 
'T  was  mine,  't  is  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands : 
But  he,  that  filches  from  me  my  gocd  name, 
Robs  me  of  that  which  ne'er  enriches  him,    • 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 
]b.  Then  a  soldier, 

Seeking  the  bubble  reputation. 
E'en  in  the  cannon's  mouth. 
lb.     Reputation ;  —  oft  got  without  merit,  and  lost 

Without  deserving. 
Beware  of  him  who  is  reckless  of  his  reputation. 
Franklin.  The  most  tritiing  actions  that  affect  a  man's  credit, 
are  to  be  regarded.  The  sound  of  your  hammer,  at  five  in  the 
morning,  or  nine  at  night,  heard  by  a  creditor,  makes  him  easy 
six  months  longer ;  but  if  he  sees  you  at  a  billiard-table,  or 
hears  your  voice  at  a  tavern,  when  you  should  be  at  work,  iic, 
sends  for  his  money  the  next  day. 

Ed.  Persevering  usefulness  is  an  infinitely  better  guardian 
of  reputation,  than  personal  anxiety  about  it.  [^See  103.] 
809.  RESOLUTION,  PERSEVERANCE. 
Urn.  If  you  find  a  hill  in  the  path  of  science,  climb  over  it, 
and  not  run  round  it.  Then  you  will  have  made  some  percep- 
tible advance.  But  one  may  travel  on  Seekonk  plain  ever  so 
long;  and  make  little  or  no  perceptible  progress. 

"  I  cannot,"  never  accomplished  anything.  "  I  will  try,"  has 
done  venders. 

Perseverance  keeps  everything  bright. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  habits  of  life,  is  that  of  completing 
every  undertaking. 

Um.  Set  your  mark  of  intellectual  attainment  as  high  as  you 
please,  and  according  to  the  common  course  of  events ;  by  ui'i" 
formity,  diligence,  and  perseverance  you  will  infallibly  rcacli 
it    [See  82, 179.] 
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810.  RESPECTABILITY 
Deserve  respect,  not  demand  it. 

J^Z::  ''  ''''''"^''^^  ^'  ^^  -P-^  the  rights  and  inter- 
811.  RESPONSIBLENESS 

i.  .trxxm-  r"  x  ""*•  ™  "»*" 

tarts  and  power, -fo'  thei"  ,1      ^"°  '"  ""  *='■■  «™=J 

and  »seful„e«-.for  thel  ,         ''^  "'"mmenls  in  knowledge 
«.d  exa,„,„„_f„  The^^    ■"""'  *™*'-.  conduce  M„e„^, 

..endo»,  tad,  bu,  easy,  and  deWhtf^t  '"'""■':/""''•  ^  <«■ 
.•md  carried  thiongl,  fii  hfollvZ^  ° '^'■'•■^'  '■^""  '^  "  •». 
l«)«nd  e„rapu.a,i»     CSeetj  "  ^' "'  ^"'™'^ 

^Jf;*"""  be  ho,™  for  necessities, 

W,th  comfofng  repose,  and  nol  foras 
Ao  waste. 

rmn„     T  .  sometimes  does  ncthing. 

I  »f  an  oar  wS,      C  ~!  'j''  ■=  ""  "«  «„t- the  end 
*  the  win^s  of  tlie  m„r       '  ??  "'  "  ''™P<'«  »'  «'«.  "« 

;i7-Howruin"z:L:  :rrrrr  •' 

«l»  and  pleasures -climb  „„  ,ft!,.  vf         '    '°  ""'''' '° 

*™  again  and  stoop  fo.-  it  b.  ^v,  *      , ''  7"'°"' "  "™ 

"*.««  after  many  miserable  exnn' ~ ^ ",    e«reraes;  aor 

V^i  at  last  we  b,7 T       experiments,  that  we  arc  eon- 

*«.her    t"    :  °  '^"r  "^^  -■>■"'-'  for  it,  bu. 
h-..;ameek'aXl^tS;onr''''^''^'"'- 

I  0«7 


y^^^'^ 
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conceive  no  friction  in  mere  mental  operations.  We  cannot 
fathom  tlie  reasons  of  its  appointment  and  necessity,  though  per- 
haps tliose  reasons  may  not  continue  to  exist,  after  the  deatli  of 
our  earthly  tabernacle.  It  is  said  of  the  heavenlj  hosts,  «  And 
they  rest  not  day  and  night,  saying,  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord 
God  Alm^hty  ;"  and  it  is  said  of  lost  souls,  "And  they  have 
no  rest,  day  nor  night."     [See  788.] 

813.  REST  IN  GOD. 
Young.  Whatever  winds  arise,  or  billows  roll, 

Our  interest  hi  the  Master  of  the  storm  ? 
Cling  there,  and  in  wreck'd  nature's  ruin  smile. 
lb.     His  hand  the  good  man  fastens  on  the  skies, 
And  bids  earth  roll,  nor  feels  the  idle  whirl. 
Jesus  Christ.     Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  are  weary  mi 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest. 
Rivers  to  the  oc^an  run. 

Nor  stay  in  all  their  course  ; 
Tire,  ascending,  seeks  the  sun ; 

Both  speed  them  to  their  source : 
So  a  soul  that 's  born  of  God 

Pants  to  view  his  glorious  face. 
Upward  tends  to  his  abode, 
To  rest  in  his  embrace. 
814.  RESTITUTION. 
To  acknowledge  and  restore  in  full,  is  next  to  innocence. 
Ed.     Restitution —the  policy  of  honesty,  and  test  of  religion 

and  moral  virtue. 

lb.     Restitution  in  full,  is  the  evidence  and  fruit  of  true  re- 

pentance. 

815.  RESTRAINT,  RESTRAINTS, 

Landon.    Restraint  is  the  golden  rule  of  sensual  enjoyment?. 

Ed.    Man  is  a  clock,  and  the  cords  erf"  restraint  need  wimli-ig 
up  every  day,  to  keep  him  right. 

Em.  '  How   many  more  great  and  tremendous  (alaiuiiw- 
would  have  fallen  upon  the  world,  than  have  fallen  upon  it.  * 

—    -  ,    ,       .        ,     f.-_j  ii,_  „„i44oV>v«ooa  +Via  1-iriflp.  the  maliW' 
IjfOd  had  not  reatramcu  iSc  sciiicnn-. .-- r -  - 

smd  revenge,  which  has  actually  existed  in  th^  totally-depravf 
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hearts  of  men  ;  and  which  ha.  never  been  acted  out,  by  reason 
of  Dirme  regtraiuts.  ^  ^"-ason 

816.  RETALIATIOX,  EEVENGE,  ETC 

WAelph.  Resistance  and  retaliation  have  destroyed  thou- 
sands, .d.ere  they  June  preserved  one  human  life.  Stout  .s". 
ance  and  severe  retaliation  only  whet  the  appetite  for  revenue • 
for  winch  an  opportunity  seldom  fails  to  be!  diligently  sought' 
and  strenuously  imi)roved-  ^  ■-I'u^nt, 

Nature  bids  me  love  myself,  and  hate  all  that  lun-t  me- 
( i;nst.amty  bids  me  love  all,  and  overcome  evil  with  gl       ' 

lo  take  fire  and  return  insult  for  msult,  and  evil  for  evil    " 
places  us  on  a  level  with  our  adversaries.    To  overlook  insu  "' 
and  to  return  good  for  evil,  places  us  far  above  them  " 

A  retort  is  easy  to  a  man,  in  whom  .-mger  has  overcome  respect 
for  his  opponent  and  himsel£  ^ 

Resenting  an  injury,  magnifies  the  evil  and  increases  the  un- 
Iiappmess  of  the  mind. 

IM.   Men  ai-e  willing  to  sacrifice  health  for  money,  and  then 

nd  even  hie,  for  revenge,  though  it  cost  them  their  interest  in 
two  worlds,  and  bring  at  least  as  much  vengeance  upon  t  W 
^s.u^n  their  adversaty.     This  will  do  to  be  U;i 

J^    To  confer  an  absolute  favor  upon  an  enemy,  is  the  best 

Instead  of  being  wis<.  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  dove, 
nankmd  m  geneml  are  as  ^ise  as  doves,  who  are  devoid  of  wt' 
^^ndasharmless  assert.,  who  bite  at  eve^^^^^^^ 

Joran,  chap.  2.    Fear  God  and  fight  for  his  law,  a^inst 

;<^.  r  tr  •  ^  ^^^  -"'"-^  ^^^^  -^^ 

ipons ,  |),if  Mohammed  meant  ofhr-rwi^e 
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Yielding  tempers  pacify  resentments. 

Reven<Te  is  sweet.  Ed.  A  bitter-sweet :  sweetjbr  a  moment, 
and  bitter  ever  afterwards. 

Defer  reproof,  till  your  resentment  toward  the  person  who 
injured  you  has  subsided.  Fire,  says  Chrysostom,  cannot  be 
extinguished  by  fire. 

Ed.  Resentment  is  the  puerility  of  human  nature. 

lb.  The  ignoble  resent  injuries ;  the  wise  and  good  leave 
vengeance  to  God,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  vindicate.  [See  Sol. 
979.] 

817.  RETRIBUTIONS  OF  PROVIDENCE. 

Retribution  belongs  to  God  only. 

Henry.  It  is  a  righteous  thing  with  God  to  make  those  instru- 
ments "  our  trouble,  whom  we  have  made  instruments  of  ouv 
sin.' 

Cowper.    There  is  a  time,  and  Justice  marks  the  date, 
For  long-forbearing  Clemency  to  wait ; 
That  hour  elaps'd  —  th'  incurable  revolt 
Is  punish'd,  and  down  comes  the  thunderbolt. 

As  the  shadow  follows  the  body  in  bright  sunlight,  so  the 
•wrong  done  to  othei"s  pursues  the  soul. 

Ed.  Avoid  olFending,  O  man !  God  is  more  incensed  than 
you  believe. 

lb.  The  retributions  of  Providence  will  be  as  overwhelming 
as  the  practice  of  sin  is  elating. 

lb.   Conscience  and  memory  are  improved  by  retributions. 

lb.  One  of  the  elements  of  the  human  soul  is  an  instinctive 
consciousness  of  future  retribution ;  but  in  some  cases,  both  this 
and  ccMiscience  seem  to  be  "  seared  as  with  a  hot  iron."  [See 
525,  629,  895.] 

818.  REVERIES,  DAY-DREAMS,  ETC. 

Cato.  Regard  not  dreams,  since  they  are  but  the  images  of 
our  hopes  and  fears. 

Mind  in  a  state  of  reverie  and  dreaminess,  lias  a  thousand 
avenues  open  for  the  entrance  of  all  evil. 

li^rl,  J-von'sf,  nve.  frvnfl  of  entertaininf?  fancies,  rfiveries,  suppo 
sitions,  and  imaginations,  in  relation  to  the  personal  performance 
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.ueh  vain  i,„„gi„„,i„„.  a,.  „,e  s  J        „™  ^  ,?  "7*-     '^'" 
Feven.  j„s^  p,.actical,  serious,  a.dCnL.,'    fr'^^'  '•> 

..s,  a„,  .„,  ,„  .ate  u.  ™m  ,,,  jr;n  :tf  X''^  ;i 

^         .  819.  REVIVALS.  L^te4.j.j 

A  revival  preaclier  is  a  preacher  revived. 

acd  distinguishmg  doctrine,  „f  ,l,e  Gospel  '        '*°''' 

r^E^W^^'oTT '"^  ™*'  «■'  <'™'  "  -^'  active, 

-  d, !?  •x.rs:; :  r  r:;;:  xr  °' 

*.,  God  has  p..™sed  ,„a.',C      Ste"      ';:::■""'' '', 

agaiast  her.  '^"  "<^t  P^vail 

d» .r™.   i .  T         ^\'"'".""='-''  i»  "»  "^"val,  ,he„  is  ^, 

-   •••  >"-^,  iuo,airj,  ana  guiit  in   Zion.  worfhv  nt"  tu^     "^ 

'^b.d.es  and  judgments  of  the  Almightv!^  ''"''" 

.S9* 
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820.  REVOLUTIONS,  REVOLUTIONARY. 

Burke.  Times,  and  occasions,  and  provocations  will  teach 
their  own  lessons.  But,  with  or  without  right,  a  revoliitioii 
■will  be  the  very  last  resource  of  the  thinking  and  the  good. 

£d.     In  times  of  revolution,  trust  no  one  but  God  and  liis 
word.     S  ich  seasons  reveal  the  hidden  faults  of  human  uuturc. 
and  constrain  good  men  to  say.  Lord,  what  is  man.    [See  lOy.] 
821.  REWARDS,  FUTURE. 

God's  rule  of  rewards  and  punishments,  is  a  law  of  propor- 
tion. 

JEm.  This  life  is  the  seed-time  of  the  saints.  If  they  sow 
bountifully,  they  will  reap  bountifully.  The  future  rewards  of 
Noah,  Moses,  David,  Daniel,  and  the  Apostles,  will  be  great'v 
enhanced  by  their  long  life,  and  extensive  usefulness  in  the 
world.  Though  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  real  happines,s 
of  saints,  in  a  future  state,  will  be  in  exact  proportion  to  their 
holiness  in  this,  yet  their  rewards  will  be  exactly  proportioned 
to  their  acceptable  se.''vice  of  God  on  earth. 

BeUamy.  There  will  be  time  enough  hereafter,  for  the  right- 
eous to  be  rewarded,  and  the  wicked  punished. 

The  reward  of  well-doing  is  satisfaction  here,  and  happiness 
hereafter. 

Ed.  God  will  bestow  an  infinite,  that  is,  an  eternal,  reward 
even  for  giving  a  cup  of  cold  water  only,  with  a  right  motive. 
If  men  were  not  "  like  the  horse  and  the  mule  who  are  without 
understanding,"  and  destitute  of  faith,  their  souls  would  be  con- 
tinually on  fire,  with  a  view  of  the  rewards  which  God  has 
oflFered  to  all  those  who  labor  for  him.  They  are  incompre- 
hensibly valuable  and  glorious,  and  will  soon  overwhelm  those 
in  sorrow  who  lose  them,  and  others  in  grateful  astonishment 
who  receive  them,  with  the  applaudit,  "  Come,  ye  blessed."  A 
moment  longer,  the  wealth,  honors,  and  pleasures  of  the  world 
will  vanish,  but  the  rewards  of  heaven  will  prove  an  inheritance 
that  will  excite  attention,  and  awaken  emotion,  forever  and  ever. 
[See  509,  742,  772.] 
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822.  RHETORIC. 
Em.     First,  have  something  to  say :  Second,  say  it, 

reehngsVthe  s  :   ^ii:;^^^^^^^^^  «^  "!^^'-»"  ^^« 

281,  662.]  '      '^""^  expression.     [See 

^,     ,  823.  RICHES. 

tlr'^R ''  "'.''  '"'  ^    ^^-  ^•^^-'  "-  -hole  family. 
-Socrn^...     He  ,s  richest,  who  is  content  with  the  least    for 
content  is  the  wealth  of  nature.  '     ' 

The  love  of  pelf  increases  with  the  pelf. 
Riches  have  bought  more  men  than  estates. 
Riches  are  servants  to  the  wise,  tyrants  to  the  fool. 
If  you  would  take  your  possessions  into  the  life  to  come 
convert  them  into  good  deeds.  ' 

Ed.    Christ  gave  much  earnest  instruction  and  solemn  warn- 
.g  on  the  corrupting,  dangerous,  and  ruinous  tendencyTd 
ffects  of  nches,  but  neither  the  world  nor  the  churches  lay 
.hem  to  heart  sufficiently  to  renounce  their  worldly  idolatry.    ' 

He  I.  the  nch  man,  who  understands  the  use  of  wealth 
Jm.     Affluence  ,s  more  detrimental  to  ministers  than  to  any 
other  order  of  men.     It  tends  to  divert  their  thoughts  toTn'eT 
rupt  their  studio,  to  chill  their  devotions,  to  :'  ken   th  L" 
exer  ons  and  to  corrupt  their  hearts.     He;co,  they  are  partf 

-;^ ------ -eChristrtX^ 

824.  RIDICULE,  RIDICULOUS. 
^  Jhatever    must    be    misrepresented,    to   be   ridiculed,  is 

Rulicule  -  a  fool's  firat  and  last  argument. 

M.    The  ridiculous  is  what  fools  remember  lon<.est 

iJeists,  in  general,  attack  Christianity  by  ridid     ^w    • 

l»et.ng  Chnslmnuy  answer,  p„rpos«  which  can  be  effected 
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in  no  other  way :  for  ridicule  is  unanswerable.  Who  can  refuto 
a  sneer  ?  It  is  independent  of  proof,  reason,  or  argument ;  and 
may  as  well  be  used  against  facts  as  against  falsehood. 

Ridicule  is  no  argument,  but  rather  a  proof  of  the  want  of  it, 
and  the  weakness  of  a  cause.     [See  838.] 

825.  RIGHTS  OF  GOD. 

Ed.  The  rights  of  God  are  obvious,  absolute,  unalienabh . 
incommunicable.  They  correspond  with  his  infinite  perfections, 
and  his  eternal  obligations.  His  right  to  create,  to  preserve  or 
to  annihilate  at  his  pleasure,  is  unquestionable.  His  riglit  ot 
property  in  the  material  and  moral  creation  is  paramount,  un- 
limited. He  has  the  right  to  form  relations,  to  order  circum- 
stances, to  fix  condition,  and  to  control  physical  and  moral 
influences  throughout  the  created  universe.  He  has  a  right  to 
secure  the  best  natural  and  moral  variety,  extent,  and  uniformity 
in  the  system  ;  to  give  th"t  effect  he  sees  fit  to  physical  and 
moral  causes,  means,  an'  influences;  to  fashion  and  govern 
every  heart ;  to  employ  all  created  agents  and  objects  as  instru- 
ments to  fulfil  his  designs, — and  to  sanctify,  or  not,  according 
to  his  good  pleasure.  His  right  to  legal  and  executive  mw- 
reignty  is  complete.  And  who  can  deny  the  right  of  him,  'to 
whom  vengeance  belongs,'  to  vindicate  and  to  punish  accordin» 
to  desert?  In  their  nature,  numbei*,  and  importance,  human 
rights  are  less  than  nothing,  and  vanity,  when  compared  witli 
tb'^  rights  of  Gml.  True  righteousness  essentially  consists  in 
respecting  and  defending  these  rights. 

J3ib.  Sacra.  God's  right  to  reign  o\er  a  province, or  a  liearl. 
is  as  complete  after,  as  before  revolt.  His  title  to  dominion  is  as 
perfect  without,  as  within  the  pale  of  the  church.  His  author- 
ity is  as  unimpaired  in  the  regions  of  darkness  and  dospaii',  fl> 
in  the  world  of  light  and  glory.  It  goes  out  of  Zion.  tlie  moun- 
tain of  his  holiness,  and  takes  an  unrelaxing  hold  of  every  moral 
being  in  the  universe.  It  is  wide  as  immensity,  high  as  heaven, 
deep  as  hell,  and  lasting  as  eternity.  [See  389.] 
826.  RIGHTS  OF  MAN. 
No  man  has  a  right  to  do  Wr  he  pk^-^«,  only  aLs".'.  hv  lilease* 
to  do  right. 
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^  No  one  has  a  right  to  live  solelj  for  Ir  .  df,  but  all  should 
iive  vo  do  as  much  good  as  practicable,  anJ  scatter  blessings 
around  then,.  Selfishness  is  a  perversion  of  the  rights  God  has 
given  us. 

Em.  All  men  have  natural  rights,  which  they  ought  to  en- 
jpy,,sofar  as  ,s  consistent  with  the  general  good  of  society. 
Remove  tins  pnnciple,  and  there  is  no  foundation  for  civil 
government. 

i?.  Z  Declaration  of  Bights.  Every  person  within  this  State, 
ough  to  find  a  certain  remedy,  by  having  recourse  to  the  laws 
for  all  mjunes  or  wrongs  which  he  may  receive  in  his  person 
property,  or  character.  H.  ought  to  obtain  right  and  justice 
freely,  ^v.thout  being  obliged  to  purchase  it ;  completely  with- 
out  any  denial ;  promptly,  and  without  delay,  _  conformably  to 
the  laws.  •' 

Rohbins,  a  The  natural  rights  of  men  are  the  same,  under 
every  species  of  government,  an.l  do  not  owe  their  origin  to  the 
social  compact.     Such  are  the  rights  of  conscience 

Spring.  Never,  with  the  Bible  in  our  hands,  can  we  deny 
nghts  to  another,  which,  nnder  the  same  circumstances,  we 
would  claim  for  ourselves. 

Ed.     The  rights  of  man  correspond  with  his  dignity.     God 
omed  h.m  in  his  own  image,  and  gave  him  rights  L  much 
above  those  of  the  anhnal  creation,  as  we  are  above  them  in  ca- 
pacity, destiny  and  glory.     Human  rights  embrace  the  ri^ht  of 
l^ersonal  liberty ;  a  right  to  inquire  freely,  and  to  form  and  ex- 
press opinions  ;  a  right  to  pursue  mental  culture ;  a  right  to  pos- 
sess the  earth's  domain,  and  tlie  animal  creation,  as  personal  prop- 
e.^7;  and  to  possess  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  own  industry; 
^i^iorm^,.^  ,,,,Hons,^and  to  tiie  services  of  a 
«^,  a  husband,  .nd  child... ;  and  a  ri.ght  to  protection,  and  a 
edress  of  grievances.     These  are  indisputable  humah  ri^ht. 
-ted  only  by  the  just  claim  of  others,  and  our  obligations' 
'0  them,  and  by  crimes  by  which  tlioy  may  be  forfeited.      r23o  1 
827.  RIGHTEOUSNESS. 
Ac  ought  to  submit  to  the  greatest  inconvenience,  rather 
'nan  commit  the  least  sin. 
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Lamfer.     Thrice  is  he  armed,  who  hath  his  quarrel  jus*. 

Equity  is  the  bond  of  human  society. 

Gathering  riches  is  an  uncertain  hibor ;  seeking  worldly  honor 
and  fame,  more  r^o ;  the  pursuit  of  sensual  gratifications,  mosi 
of  all ;  but  seeking  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteous- 
ness, is  an  enterprise  that  is  sure  of  complete  success  and  a 
most  glorious  reward. 

Be  just,  before  you  are  generous.     [See  508.] 
828.  ROGUES. 

When  rogues  fall  out,  honest  men  come  by  their  own. 
No  rogue  e'er  felt  the  halter  draw, 
With  good  opinion  of  the  law. 

Give  a  rogue  rope,  and  he  will  hang  himself. 

Ud.     Rogues  revel  on  spoils  that  rob  them  of  heaven. 
820.  ROMANISM. 

Ud.  Rome,  heathen,  was  bad,  like  Babylon,  — but  Rome, 
Christian,  has  outdone  both,  as  the  mother  of  abominations.— 
It  requires  a  cloak  of  righteousness  to  effect  the  greatest  imposi- 
tions.     [Ss;i  710.] 

330.  RUDENESS,  INCIVILITY. 

Let  hi'.:  ivr/e  none  of  your  confidence,  who  without  being 
your  intinitae,  hangs  prying  over  your  shoulder,  while  you  an 
writing. 

Trust  not  him  with  your  secrets,  who,  when  left  alone  in  your 
room,  turns  over  your  letters  and  papers.  M.  Nor  him,  who 
takes  them  up  and  reads  Ihem  without  liberty,  before  your  face, 

Johnson.  A  man  has  no  more  right  to  say  an  uncivil  thing, 
than  to  act  one ;  no  more  right  to  say  a  rude  thing  to  anolher, 
than  to  knock  him  down. 

Ud.     Whoever  Avoukl  obtain  the  most  comprehensive  view 
of  human  rudeness,  should  study  the  laws  and  txsages  of  slavery. 
831     RULES  FOR  CONDUCT. 

Bp.  Middleton.     1.  Persevere  against  discouragements. 

2.  Keep  your  temper. 

3.  Employ  leisure  in  study,  and  always  have  some  work  on 

hand. 

4.  Be  punctual  and  methodical  in  business,  and  never  pi'C- 

crastinate. 
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5.  Never  be  in  a  hm-ry. 
conv  Jir'"  "'^'■^^^"^^^'""'  -^  -ver  bo  talked  out  of  a 

7.  Rise  early,  and  be  an  economist  of  time. 

8.  Maintain  dignity,  wifhnnt    ni..Mr».    , 
M  ,    1       "     ■^'  ^^""O"^   P"de:    manner  is  somethinff 

with  everjbo<]y,  and  everything  with  some  ^ 

9^  Be  guarded  in  discourse ;  attentive  and  slow  to  speak. 
0.  Never  an,n.esce  in  immoral  or  pernicious  opinions.       " 

rigtt'to  ask  '"  ""'"  "''""  ''  *'"^«  ^^h"  '••^^-  - 

12.  Think  nothing  in  conduct  .mimportant  or  indifferent. 

13.  Rather  set  than  follow  examples. 

14.  Practise  strict  temperance  and  economy. 

15.  In  all  your  transactions,  remember  theVmal  account. 

832.  RULES  FOR  STUDY 
Em      1.  Make  a  practice  of  paying  your  principal  attention 
0  but  one  subject  at  a  time,  and  .steadily  pursue  It,  until  you 
have  discovered  the  truth,  and  formed  your  decisive  judg- 
ment.  *'     o 

2  Accustom  yourself  to  attend  to  all  subjects  which  appear 
0  be  naturally  connected  with  your  profession,  and  adapted 
to  qualify  you  for  its  duties. 

3  Though  you  may  read  a  vanety  of  books,  always  aim  to 
read  the  proper  books,  at  the  proper  time ;  that  is,  when  inves- 
tigatmg  the  subject  upon  which  they  treat. 

4.  Form  a  habit  of  carefully  examining  and  digesting,  what 
you  read.  o        o       »<• 

5.  Endeavor  to  obtain  certainty  on  all  points  which  will  ad- 

mit  of  i(. 

6.  Improve  every  good  opportunity  of  conversing  upon  the 
subjects  of  your  profession. 

833.  RULES  FOR  STUDENTS,  THEOLOGICAL. 

A?«.  L  Habituate  yourself  to  examine  the  evidence  of 
everythmg  you  believe,  without  trusting  to  education,  former 
opinion,  or  the  opinion  and  assertion  of  others. 

2.  Begin  the  study  of  divinity  at  the  root,  and  not  at  the 
branches;  i.  e.,  begin  at  the  first  principles  of  theology,  which 
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are  few  and  plain,  and  afterwards  trace  them  out  in  their  vari- 
ous consequences,  relations,  and  connections. 

3.  In  order  to  fix  your  first  principles,  or  fundamental  doc- 
trines, beside  the  Bible,  read  a  few  of  the  best  authors,  on  eacli 
side  of  the  point  you  wish  to  establish. 

4.  In  reading  authors,  aim  more  at  possessing  yourself  with 
their  general  scheme,  and  princijjal  arguments,  than  with  their 
particular  expressions,  and  incidental  sentiments.  And  while 
you  labor  to  retaiii  their  ideas,  labor  to  forget  their  words, 
which,  if  retained,  will  tend  to  prevent  your  making  their  ideas 
your  own.     Therefore,  abound  not  in  extracts. 

5.  Follow  not  too  strictly  the  path  of  any  particular  divine, 
or  divines;  for,  hj  following,  you  will  never  overtake  them; 
but  endeavor,  if  possible,  to  find  out  some  new,  nearer,  and 
easier  way,  by  which  you  may  get  before,  and  really  add  some 
pittance  to  the  common  stock  of  theological  knowledge. 

6.  Let  divinity  be  your  supreme  study,  with  an  eye  to  which, 
let  all  your  other  reading,  study,  conversation,  and  researches 
be  directed. 

7.  Let  your  sermons,  like  a  suga/-loaf,  begin  at  a  point,  and 
widen  and  expand  to  the  end. 

8.  First  address  the  understanding,  then  the  conscience,  and 
lastly  the  passions. 

9.  Endeavor  to  leave  the  subject  of  your  discourse  on  the 
minds  of  your  hearers,  rather  than  a  few  striking  sentiments  and 
expressions. 

10.  In  delivery,  take  care  to  stand  behind,  and  not  before, 

your  subject. 

11.  Preach  upo7i,  and  not  about  your  subject. 

834.  SABBATH. 

Sabbaths,  properly  observed,  are  to  time  what  the  mountain 
are  to  the  earth,  eminences  from  which  we  may  survey  glori- 
ous prospects,  with  the  world  beneath  our  feet. 

Em.  There  is  no  one  duty  on  which  so  much  good  depends, 
as  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  and  reverencing  God's  sanctuary; 
and  of  course,  the  neclect  of  no  otlier  duty  can  be  so  fiital  to  re- 
ligion as  the  neglect  of  this. 
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hcicreu,  not  secular ;  serious,  not  mirtliful. 
835.  SABBATH-BREAKERS. 
^^.  To  desecrate  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord,  is  a  suicidal  act 
to  he  sabbath-breaker,  and  a  gross  outrage  ipon  civ  1  order 
md^ation,  and  both  civil  and  religious  inltituLs  The  t: 
ample  ,s  so  corrupting  and  demoralizing  to  children,  they  soon 
ou  rage  parental  authority ;  for,  in  nothing  are  the  r  strafnts  of 

IT  A      n  r''"''  ^'"'^"  '"  ^'■^^'■"'-"'"^^  family  govln 
ment     A  sabbath-breaking  example  exceedingly  trii  the  fee  - 
.gs  of  all  the  lovers  of  good  morals,  and  of  national  prosp  ri  y  . 
or  U  ,s  an  open  war  upon  both.   The  proverbial  disp'e rsion,  sufJ 
fenngs  and  evds  to  which  the  Jews,  from  time  to  time,  were 
^^^bjected  ,s  because  Palestine  lands  did  not  enjoy  the  re     of 
.0  sabbath,  while  in  their  possession.     The  French    abb  th 
«ers  have  spoiled  the  morals  and  prosperity  of  Fran 
AH  sacred  and  much  of  profane  history  is  a  comment  upon  the' 
.^-e  remarks.     It  ought  to  be  everywhere  known  and  fel 
^^  a  gross  sabbath-breaker  is  an  open  enemy  to  himself,  to  W 
a™.ly  and  to  soaety ;  and  the  reproofs  and  remonstrances  of  the 
-,  he  goo  ,  and  the  orderly,  ought  to  be  administered  ^ 
>.n.ted  strength  and  majesty  to  restrain  this  alarmin.  vice 

83G.  SAGACITY. 
Jm.     Sagacity -the  power  of  discerning  the  near  and  re- 

I  -^^of  manlund ;  and  of  penetrating  then-  most  dark  and  de'ep 

Ed     The  gifts  of  instinct  embrace  a  most  acute  sagacity  in 
,m  of  the  annnal  creation,  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind 

|:::ht:'^:^:r-----«---o-^ 

837.  SAINTS. 
Coy,^        Artists,  attend-your  brushes  and  your  paint- 
Produce  them  -  take  a  chair  -  now  draw  a  saint. 
40 
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Oh,  sorro-wful  and  sad !  the  streaming  tears 
Channel  her  cheeks  —  a  Niohe  appears  ! 
Is  this  a  saint  ?    Throw  tints  and  all  away  — 
True  Piety  is  clieerful  as  the  day : 
Will  weep,  indeed,  and  heave  a  pitying  groan 
For  others'  woes,  but  smiles  upon  her  own. 
Urn.     Good  men  are  the  protectors,  preservers,  and  saviors 
of  the  whole  world  of  the  ungodly.  Tlioy  are  the  salt  of  the  earth, 
and  preserve  the  Avorld  from  sinking  into  total  degeneracy,  un- 
belief, and  irreligion.  Their  effectual, fervent  prayers  draw  down 
the  blessings  of  Providence  upon  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  anil 
also  ward  oif  the  dreadful  calamities  which  they  deserve.   Noali, 
Job,  and  Daniel,  in  then-  several  ages,  were  the  preservers  of 
the  world.    Moses'and  Samuel,  Elijah  and  Elisha,  and  all  other 
ffood  men,  have  been  like  chariots  and  horsemen,  to  defend  tlie 
nations  and  countries  in  which  they  lived. 

Jb.  Since  God  employs  all  the  angels  to  minister  for  the 
benefit  of  saints,  we  may  justly  conclude  that  they  are  very 
precious  in  his  sight.  If  they  were  not  gi'eatly  beloved  of 
God,  he  never  would  have  done  so  much  as  he  has  done,  is  do- 
ing, and  has  promised  to  do,  for  their  good,  both  in  this  world 
and  in  the  world  to  come.  He  has  been  employing  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  and  will  continue  to  employ  to  the  end 
of  time,  all  his  angels,  all  his  Intel'"  ^  and  unintelligent  crea- 
tures, in  every  part  of  the  univei  s  ^^repare  for  them  an  ex- 
ceeding and  eternal  weight  of  glory  and  blessedness.  This,  the 
Apostle  tells  Christians,  is  their  future  and  etenial  portion. 
"  All  things  are  yours  :  whether  Paul,  or  A  polios,  or  Cephas 
or  the  world,  or  life,  or  deatli,  or  things  present,  or  things  to 
come ;  all  are  yours."  This  is  a  higher  testimony  of  God's  love 
to  all  saints,  than  that  which  he  gave  to  Daniel,  when  he  sent 
an  angel  from  heaven  to  tell  him  he  was  "  greatly  beloved. " 
'J'hough  saints  have  always  been  liglitly  esteemed  by  the  men 
of  the  world,  and  counted  as  the  ofi-scouring  of  all  things,  and 
put  to  the  most  cruel  tortures  and  death,  yet  they  have  always 
been,  in  God's  view,  the  excellent  of  the.  earth,  whom  he  hv 
distinguished  among  all  his  intelligent  creatures,  and  for  whom 
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he  has  done  n.ore  tlmn  he  ever  la,  ,lono,  or  ever  will  do,  for 
Gabriel,  or  the  highest  angels  in  heaven.     [See  67.1 

838.  SATIRE. 
No  jesting  with  edge-tools. 

Cowper.     Yet  what  ean  satire,  whether  grave  or  gay  ? 
It  may  correct  a  foil.le,  may  chastise 
The  freaks  of  foshion,  regulate  the  dress, 
Retrench  a  sword-blado,  or  displace  a  patch  ; 
But  where  are  its  sul.linier  trophies  found  ?  ' 
What  vice  has  it  sub.lued  ?  whose  heart  reclaim'd 
By  rigor,  or  whom  laugh'd  into  reform  ? 

Alas !    Leviathan  is  not  so  tam'd, 

Laugh'd  at,  he  laughs  again  ! 
r««..     Raillery  and  wit  were  never  made  to  answer  our  in- 
quiries after  truth,  and  to  determine  a  question  of  rational  con- 
troversy, though  they  may  be  sometimes  serviceable  to  expose 
to  contempt  those  inconsistent  follies  which  have  been  fir.t 
abundantly  refuted  by  argument;  they  serve,  indeed,  only  to 
cover  nonsense  with  shame,  when  reason  has  first  proved  it  to 
be  mere  nonsense. 
Men  are  more  satirical  from  vanity,  than  from  malice, 
^rf.     hatu-e  — the  occasional  resort  of  wise  men,  when  er- 
rors are  very  absurd  and  obstinate,  and  a  common  resort  of 
those  who  cannot  support  their  cause  by  reasoning 

Arrows  of  satire,  feathered  with  wit, 'and  wielded  with  sense, 
fly  home  to  then-  mqrk.    [See  82  l.J 

839.  SCOFFERS,  SCOFFING. 
He  that  scoffs  at  the  crooked,  need  go  very  upright  himself. 
£^(f-  Scoffers  and  mockers  have  generally  aimed  their  keen- 
est ridicule,  and  greatest  sarcasm  and  contempt  at  the  person 
tlie  friends,  and  the  cause  of  Christ.  But  their  brief  day  of 
merry  malignity  will  terminate  in  a  doleful  night,  during  which 
they  can  scoff  no  more.  "Woe  unto  you  that  laugh  now,_for 
ve  shall  mourn  and  weep." 

840.  SCORX,  CONTEMPT. 
None  but  the  contemptible  are  apprehensive  of  scorn. 
A(/.     Contempt    was   made  for  the  contemptible,  but  haa 
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usually  been  misapplied.     Tli(>  time  hastens  when  it  will  sottle 
upon  its  proper  objects,  never  more  to  be  heaped  upon  tlie 
praiseworthy.     Tlie  sellishness,  prejudices,  delusions,  deceit,  er- 
rors, pride,  covetousness,  malignity,  cruelty,  and  manifold  wick- 
edness of  those  who  remain  impenitent  and  unholy,  under  all 
the  means  of  grace,  will  excite  the  holy  and  everlasting  ablior- 
rcnee  and  indignation  of  all  holy  creatures,  when  errors  ant] 
sins  shall  be  stripped  of  tjieir  disguise,  and  appear  as  they  really 
are.    The  '  oly,  just,  intelligent  and  everlasting  contempt  of  God 
and  of  all  good  beings,  will  overwhelm  all  the  final  enemies  of 
God  and  his  kingdom  with  the  most   terrible   confusion  and 
wretchedness.     "He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  lauj^h: 
the  Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision."     "  Some  shall  awake  to 
shame  and  everlasting  contempt."     [See  1G4.] 
841.  SCURRILITY. 
Roscommon.     You  must  not  think  that  a  satiric  style 
Allows  of  scandalous  and  brutish  words  ; 
The  better  sort  abhor  scurrility. 
Ed.     It  is  next  to  impossible  to  train  up  a  child  without  ex- 
posure to  the  baneful  influence  of  scurrilous  language.     To  this 
debasement,  all  tongue-depravity  tends.     Here,  therefore,  all 
wise  and  good  parents  will  not  only  watch  their  children  with 
care,  but  form  in  them  an  early  and  strong  aversion  to  this 
degrading  vice. 

lb.  The  tremendous  power  of  public  and  private  reproof 
and  indignation  should  be  turned  against  ecurrilify.  It  should 
be  tolerated  no  more  than  stealing,  or  robbery ;  for  it  is  subvci-- 
sive  of  that  public  virtue  on  which  all  the  blessings  of  social 
life,  and  happiness,  and  elevation  depend.  One  scabby  sheep 
no  more  certainly  infects  the  Avhole  Hock,  than  one  scurrilous 
tongue  infects  a  class  of  children  and  youth. 

842.  SEASONS. 
Tot(7ig.  Dfvy  follows  night,  and  night 

The  dying  day  ;  &tars  rise,  and  set,  and  rise  ; 
Earth  takes  the  example.     See,  the  Summer  gay, 
With  her  green  chaplct,  and  ambrosial  flowers, 
Droops  into  pallid  Autumn  ;  Winter  gray, 
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Horrid  with  frost,  and  turbulent  with  storm, 
Blows  Autman,  iiiul  hk  gukk-n  Ihiits,  away'; 
Then,  mehs  into  tiie  .Spring,  -  sufl  Si.ring,  wi'th  breath 
Flavonian,  from  warm  chambers  of  the  south, 
Recalls  the  first.     Each  to  reflourlsh,  fades, 
Emblems  of  man,  who  passes  —  not  cxpu-cs. 
27iomson.     These,  as  they  change,  Almighty  Father,  these 
Are  but  the  varied  God.     The  rolling  year 
Is  full  of  Thee  !     Forth,  in  the  plea.Mng  Spring, 
Thy  beauty  walks.  Thy  tenderness  and  love.° 
Wide  flush  the  fields,  —  the  soft'ning  air  is  balm  ; 
Echo  the  mountains  round,  — the  forest  smiles,— 
And  ev'ry  sense,  and  ev'ry  heart  is  joy. 
Then  comes  Thy  glory  in  the  summer  months, 
With  light  and  Ueat  refulgent.     Then,  Thy  sun 
Shoots  full  perfection  through  the  rolling  year; 
And  oft  Thy  voice  in  dreadful  thunder  Ipeaks'; 
And  oft  at  dawn,  deep  noon,  or  falling  eve, 
By  brooks  and  groves,  in  holIo^v-whisyring  gales. 
Thy  bounty  shines  in  Autumn  unconfin'd, 
And  spreads  a  common  feast  for  all  that  lives. 
In  Winter,  awful  Thou  !  with  clouds  and  storms 
Around  Thee  thrown,  tempest  o'er  tempest  roU'd, 
3Iajestic  darkness  !    On  the  whirlwind's  wing, 
Riding  sublime,  thou  bidst  the  world  adore ; 
And  humblest  nature  with  thy  northern  blast. 

Mysterious  round  !  what  skill,  what  force  Divine 
Deep  felt,  in  these  appear  !  a  simple  train. 
Yet  so  delightful  mix'd,  with  such  kind  art. 
Such  beauty  and  benificence  combin'd. 
Shade,  unperceiv'd,  so  softening  info  shade, 
And  all  so  forming  an  harmonious  whole. 
That,  as  they  still  succeed,  they  ravish  still. 
But  wand'ring  oft,  with  brute  unconscious  gaze, 
Man  marks  not  thee,  marks  not  the  mighty  hand. 
That,  ever  busy,  wheels  the  silent  sphere,?  • 
Works  in  the  secret  deep  ;  shoots,  steaming,  thence 
40* 
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The  fair  profusion  that  o'erjspreads  the  spring; 

Flings  from  the  sun  direct  tlie  fiam'.ng  day  ; 

Feeds  every  ereatnre  ;  hurls  tiie  tempest  forth ; 

And,  as  on  (>arlli  tliis  grateful  change  revolves, 

Willi  transport  touches  all  the  si)ring3  of  life. 
Nature,  attend  I  join  every  living  soul, 

Beneatii  the  spacious  temple  of  the  sky  ; 

In  adoration  join  ;  aiid,  ardent,  raise 

One  general  song. 

Ye,  chief,  for  whom  the  whole  creation  smiles, 

At  once  the  head,  the  heart,  and  tongue  of  all. 

Crown  the  great  hymn. 
Ed.  Thomson's  Hymn  on  the  Seasons  is  one  of  the  sweet- 
est, finest  touches  of  the  painter's  pencil  on  Nature's  works ;  a 
truly  sublime  tribute  of  praise  to  the  Creator ;  a  sermon  that 
keenly  rebukes  the  stupidity  of  mankind;  and,  with  a  master 
stroke,  annihilates  tlu^oretical  and  practical  atheism  in  every 
mind  capable  of  seeing  and  feeling  the  power  of  truth,  and  the 
charm  of  beauty.  The  author  outdid  his  ordinary  self,  as  well 
as  ordinary  poets  and  thinkers,  when  he  produced  the  gem. 

Em.  There  is  nothing  more  out  r,i  the  reach  of  human 
agency  and  influence,  than  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the 
productions  of  the  earth.  These  are  constantly  and  absolutely 
in  the  hand  of  God,  who  governs  them  according  to  his  own 
laws  and  ap[)ointment.  He  determines  when  each  season  of 
the  year  shall  begin,  and  how  it  shall  begin  ;  whether  favorably 
or  unfavorably  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  He  determines 
whether  there  shall  be  extreme  heat  or  extreme  cold,  or  a  more 
mild  and  moderate  temperature  of  the  air,  in  summer  and 
winter ;  and  whether  seed-time  and  harvest  shall  be  extremely 
wet  or  extremely  dry,  or  whetJier  both  shall  be  such  as  to  pro- 
duce a  plenty  or  a  scarcity  of  sustenance  for  man  and  beast, 
And  as  he  determines,  so,  it  must  be  ;  for  none  but  he  can 
govern  the  elements,  and  bring  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  their 
proper  growth  and  maturity.  We  can  neither  stand  before  his 
heat  or  his  cold ;  we  can  neither  raise  a  cloud,  n.or  direct  its 
course,  nor  cause  it  to  distil  in  gentle  showers  on  one  place  or 
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another.     We  can  only  stand  and  see  the  sovereignty  of  Col 
in  causuig  it  to  rain,  or  not  to  rain  •  m  ■        ,   '="'-^  «^  <^od, 

or  not  to  shine  ;  and  in  .^Z^Z  'C::77  ''^  f'"  ^^  ^""^' 
or  to  witlier  or  die.  "''  "'"'''^  ^«  ^«»'->^h» 

.       «^3.  SECTARIANISM. 
-»«.     Sectarianism  —  the  advoivn,.,.' 

844.  SECRETS,  SECRESY. 
M.     Two  may  keep  counsel,  putting  one  a^tay 
Seeresy  IS  the  soul  ofall  great  designs.  ^ 

Nothing  eireulates  so  rapidly  as  a  seeret. 
J^d.     hecrets  hate  darkness,  and  the  ^eornfo    e 

^    Honest  men  have  fewest  seorets.  ^ 

-vel,,  the  GenL,,  -2:112  Lj  °  ''"™'  "■»""- 

Druden.     He  wl,„  „.„,„  ,„„,„  ,„  „  ^^^.^^^^^ 

Jlakes  him  his  master 
None  are  so  fond  of  seerets  as  those  who  eannot  keep  them 
Aever  pok  the  lock,  where  God  allows  no  key.         ^ 
The  soul  has  no  seerets  whieh  the  conduct  does  not  reveal 
845.  SECURITY. 

beu„„y  begets  danger,  prospe.ity  fosters  pride. 

<='  "'=*^°^ '  ^  no  danger ;  and  partly  in 
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error  iind  iinbcllcf ;  fincc  tliose  who  believe  notliirin;,  or  worse 
than  nothing,  discover  no  <jrouiKl  of  I'ear.     [See  l)t).] 
810.  SELF-CONCEIT. 

Self-conceit  in  weakest  minds  the  strongest  dwells. 

Ed.  Many  persons  never  find  their  level,  till  the  grave  lovely 
them. 

Em.  The  weakest  spot  in  every  man,  is  where  he  thinlis 
himself  to  be  wondrous  wise. 

Blair.  Of  all  the  follies  incident  to  youth,  there  are  nont; 
which  blast  their  prospects,  or  render  them  contemptible,  nion> 
than  self-conceit,  pn-sumplion,  and  obstinacy.  By  checkiiif; 
progress  in  inii)roveiiient,  tiiey  lix  one  in  long  immaturity,  and 
produce  irre[)arable  mischief 

A  wise  man  Knows  his  own  ignorance ;  a  fool  thinks  he  knows 
everything. 

Coltun.  Tlie  proportion  of  those  who  think  is  extremely  small; 
yet  every  individual  flatters  himself  that  he  is  one  of  the  number. 

The  smaller  the  mind,  the  greater  the  conceit.    - 

Bulicer.  He  that  fancies  himself  very  enUghtened,  because 
he  sees  the  deficiencies  of  others,  may  be  very  ignorant,  because 
he  has  not  studied  his  own.    [See  GS  1.] 

847.  SELF-CONFIDENCE. 

An  Antinomian  professor  of  religion,  boasting  to  Rowland  Hill 
that  he  had  not  felt  a  doubt  of  his  safety  for  many  years,  was 
answered  :  Then,  sir,  give  me  leave  to  doubt  for  you. 

Many  persons  are  often  sure  they  are  right,  because  too  stu- 
pid to  see  they  are  wrong. 

Ed.  Self-confidence,  founded  in  accurate  self-knowledge,  is 
vital  to  successful  efforts. 

848.  SELF-CONQUEST  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

It  is  much  easier  to  suppress  a  first  desire,  than  to  aatistV 
those  that  follow  the  first  gratification. 

He  who  is  not  taught  to  govern  himself,  will  probably  be  ruinoil  ^ 
for  want  of  a  governor. 

Ed.  A  habit  of  self-control,  is  the  nucleus  of  a  good  repu- 
tation. 


,use  too  stii- 
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ernmene  i„  ,Ik'o„„,„1;;;',;1;;,''^'  '"  ""  '"  '"  '"  ^^^  '^°  ^ov- 

TiLtr,',""!" ",!" "'™  ''""■" ""'' «"--'  "->  o„„. 

of  hi,  intelligent  and  IT         '  ""™  •''"''  "J""»  o"" 

one.  self  inj„, l,,,,,  Ir^titrprJ;™'  "  """^  "  ■'"=''™ 

850.  SELF-DExNIAL. 
iVo  cross,  no  crown. 

Self-denial  is  the  most  exalted  pleasure, 
^elf^^ieni^  as  Jl^  ^^  ::^:- J"  ^^^PH  and  cabled 

.e^d^rs^t^^rtv-^"^^"^""^-- 

'i'-st  moral  virtues  '     '"^^  ^^"'^  ^'  ''^™«"S  *he  very 

idenhl' •T''''^  '''""'"'  "'"'^'^  ^^  ^'^'"^'3^  -»-eted  with 
f sSel^  nnrror  to  show  the  supreme  poverty  and  misery 

851.  SELF-DEFENCE. 

J  cut,  or   »eII-commendaf  nn      Ti.:,  ^  m  1     • 

eosts  the  nation  millions  an  unV     Tf    ''    T    .  "  ^^'''"'"^"' 
Hions  annual./.     If  mankmd  would  commit 
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■ 
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their  ciiuso  iiiito  God,  and  mvvo  tli(!  ink,  i>a|»('r,  words,  time,  im  i 
strength,  now  devoted  to  scli-fh-fciicc  and  s(H'-coiMMirii(l;ni(iii. 
they  woidd  liavc  a  eliaracter  wortliy  to  he  deli  iided  at  tlic  Imm 
day.  It  ou^ht  to  h(!  frowned  upon  as  a  disorder,  for  jiersoiH  lo 
take  up  the  time  of  puhlie  hodies  in  efforts  to  defend  thenisehcs. 
and  repel  attacks  u|)on  their  rej)ntation.  [Sec  81G.] 
852.  SELF-EXAMINATfOX. 

Em.  Thitt  is  a  very  serious  duty,  and  perha])S  of  all  diitiiN 
the  most  serious.  It  is  a  serious  tliin;^  to  call  upon  God,  iunl 
fix  our  attention  upon  his  great  and  glorious  character  and  con- 
duct. But  whore  is  the  j)erson  who  would  not  find  it  a  still 
more  serious  and  affecting  thing  to  look  into  his  own  cliaraitcr 
and  conduct,  and  accurately  read  his  own  heart?  It  is  virliuillv 
looking  into  eternity,  and  all  its  vast  and  soh'mn  realities,  wiiich 
must  appear  delightful  or  awful,  according  as  the  heart  appears 
to  he  conformed  or  not  conf()rnie(l  to  God. 

Self-inspection  —  the  hest  euro  for  self-esteem. 
853.  LELF-TGNORANCE. 
Thou  may'st  of  tlouble  ignorance  boast, 

Who  know'st  not  that  thou  nothing  know'st. 

The  larger  part  of  mankind  seldom  visit  themselves,  and  arc 
nowhere  greater  strangers  than  at  home. 

854.  SELFISHNESS,  SELF-SEEKING,  ETC. 

IVIankind  will  follow  interest,  in  spite  of  friendship. 

Supreme  and  abiding  self-love  is  a  very  dwarfish  affection, 
but  giant  evil. 

Whelpley.     This  eternal  squinting  at  self-interest,  through 
logic  and  through  absurdity,  through  thick  and  through  tiiiii,  l 
I  abhor. 

A  man  is  a  lion  in  his  own  cause. 

Mat.  23:  15.  Ye  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one! 
proselyte. 

Young.  Men  work  and  toil  through  every  pain  for  every  gain. 

Self  is  the  great  antichrist :  not  the  antichrist  of  propheoT, 
which  is  to  ai)pear  in  the  latter  days,  but  the  antichrist  of  fifrj/j 
day,  and  ei'eri/  ago,  —  the  great  usurper  of  the  rights  of  Clmi  I 
the  great  antagonist  and  obstacle  to  his  universal  reign.    "Fori 


all  seek  tlieir 

[See  59,  182, 

855.  SE 

Em.     Sehis 

moral  evils. 

/'''■     If  we  SI 

lind  a  single  sii 

(■'■iiainal  luotlvi 

Si'ltisliucs..'  is  tl 

sioa  which  are 

world  so  mali<r 

as  selfishness. 

(lone  ;  and  will 

has  desti-oyed  i 

time  past;  and 

destroy  the  temp 

more,  in  time  to 

356.  1 

Em.     Every 

ness,  is  hateful  ti 

fectly  holy,  it  is 

an  unholy  religic 

*afe  to  say,  that 

selfishness,  must 

(li.'qnrJiry  men  fb 

•''ftoi'-    It  is  imr^-A 

or  how  generality 

tainly  destroy  its 

'loly  as  God  is  he 

-Or.  Cook?/.     I 

iillimate  regard  e. 

f'od,  not  for  what 

^'^ntinicnt  there  is 

'^eeauso  you  hope 

love  him,  if  you  SI 

«57.   SE 

^-  /MtC.      Moi 


l»»l  n  -iiigl,.  s„i,„.,.  i„  ,|„.  „„iv,.,»,.  „.|,„  ,v„  ,„.,,.,  r. 

;'7; :'^- '» -.•„  ,„.iv„;,, :.:::,,,";;:;:: 

_  «>m<<  ot  all  til..  sins„f  omis>- on  and  oommi« 

°"";  " '"  ■!"  "II  <l-  n"-l.i.f  ,:,„.  over  :  I  •,':;"" I 

,   ''■";,  ■   '" '  ""■'■"  '"  «'"" "  fc-'i'  ll.al  it  will  co„ii„„„  to 

^ri'^roT:;;;::'' ^■""''-■--^-"'^™ -'I '"i"in° 

soo.  SKr.nsH  REuraojj,  ruinous. 

.e,.  iU,„tef„l  ,„  God,  a,,.,  f„,„|  ,„  „„„,     jC  too    b'*  ! 
fectly  holy, ,.  „  ,„„,.„|,^  i„,,„,,i|,,.  ,,„  ^,_„_,  ,,,ea,ea  S 

™  unholy  ,,.|,,.i„„,o,.  approve  „,  those  who  embi  J   ' 

*    o. say,, ha,  any  sehcae  of  religion  whieh  i,  f„„  ded    „ 

'lu,„„.tfy  ,aea  lot-  ,he  eajoyment  of  hi,.,  |,„,|,  ,„.,„  „„,,  ,    ,/ 
.*.-.    It  ,s  „„.  ,a,„ri„l  by  ,vl„„  „a,„e  „  «.,„.,!,  reli-ion"  ™U    ' 

i>A  a>«/.y.     If  a  man,  in  his  supposed  love  to  God  has  no 
1  mate  regard  except  to  his  own  happino.s ;  if  he  dehgh    Z 

^  ntnnent  there  ,,s  no  moral  virtue.     Do  you  love  God  merely 
-use  vou  hope  he  will  save  you  ?  or  do  you  think  youX   J 
love  hnn,  ,f  you  supposed  he  vould  not  ? 

f^^7.  SELFISH  MORALITY  DEFINED. 
^.  Latv.     Morality  is  the  doing  good  to  mankind,  in  obedi. 
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ence  to  the  will  of  God,  and  for  the  sake  of  everlasting  happi- 
ness. Obedience  to  God  is  the  principle,  the  good  of  mankind 
the  matter,  and  our  own  happiness  the  end  of  all  that  is  properly 
termed  moral  virtue. 

Puley.  According  to  this  definition,  the  good  of  mankind  is 
the  subject,  the  will  of  God  the  rule,  and  everlasting  happiness 
the  motive,  of  human  virtue. 

858.  SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 
Gr.  Pr.     Thou  may'st  of  double  ignorance  boast, 

Who  know'st  not  that  thou  nothing  know'st. 
Bams.     O  would  some  power  the  giftie  gi'  us. 

To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us. 
LavcUer.     Pretend  not  to  self-knowledge,  if  you  find  nothing 
worse  within  you  than  what  envy  or  calumny  dares  lay  to  your 
charge. 

Young.     Man,  know  thyself:  all  wisdom  centres  there. 
JEd.     Some  men  might  greatly  improve  in  self-knowledge, 
by  studying  the  revealed  character  of  their  "  father  the  devil." 
Pope.     Trust  not  yourself :  but  your  defects  to  know, 

Make  use  of  every  friend  and  every  foe. 
He  that  knows  himself  best,  esteems  himself  least. 
He  that  knows  Iiimself,  knows  others. 

Kempis.  Our  own  opinion  of  ourselves  should  be  lower  than 
that  formed  by  others,  for  we  have  a  better  chance  at  our 
imperfections. 

Em,  No  knowledge  has  been  so  much  neglected,  by  the 
leai'ned  and  unlearned,  the  wise  and  unwise,  the  great,  the  rich, 
and  the  prosperous,  as  self-knowledge.  Men  have  been  in- 
quisitive in  all  ages,  and  spent  much  time,  thought,  and  expense, 
to  acquire  a  large  stock  of  every  species  of  knowledge  respect- 
ing the  improvements  in  arts,  sciences,  and  literature.  But 
while  they  have  gained  the  knowledge  of  these  things,  llitv 
have  been  grossly  ignorant  of  themselves. 
85;}.  SELF-LOVE. 
Self-love  is  the  most  delicate  and  the  most  tenacious  of  our 
sentiments :  a  mere  nothing  will  wound  it,  but  nothing  can 
kill  it. 
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^^.  There  are  different  kinds  Of  self-love  As  an  W  . 
It  IS  desirable  and  important  A«  o  i-^  As  an  instinct, 
olenee,  it  is  c^mmonZT  v  1  '""'^'«^^^^«"  ^^  true  benev- 
censurable.    '''"'"""'''^^"     ^"^  ««  ^n  idolatrous  affection,  it  ig 

8G0.  SELF-PREFERMENT. 

Jst!  tn'xi:;r;" '  't^'  ^^^"  ^^^  »>--  - 

ourselves  the  greats"      '^'        ""  ^'""^^  ^^"^'  ^^^^  -  -ak. 

^c?.     When  self-nominations,  prefermpnt^    nv,^  i,       • 
common,  and  do  not  defeat  therobr^od  ,      T'  '" 
nation   in  hand    and   ,•«   o       •  "^     '     ^  ^"^  ^^'^e"  the 

vengeance.         '  "   "^^""'"°   '""^  ^-'-™ents  of   hi.s 

8G1.  SELF-PRESER       TION 
Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature. 
Jid.    helf-preservation  should  be  kent  in  «fr;«f     u    ^. 

a.  18^  n.  God  I  thank  ,hee  I  am  „„,  a.  olher  men  a^e 

you  do  n't  want  much  of  that."  '     ^  ^^""^ 

lb.     Ordinary  self-righteousness,  and   self-iustif5rn«.r, 
-on.  .he  H4-cu.„„s  a„a  .he  conin-pUMe'^MrV^ 

8S3.  SEMINARIES,  THEOLOGICAL. 

whMn  tu™,  will  form  the  character  of  the  churches.  ' 

CanluT?'"''''''^''  ''""^*^  ^••^'^-^«  theological  stv. 
»«^^«.W.„,,.„,,,-,„„„rf,„,,,,^^,^,^    Themomentthry 
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cease  to  impart  such  a  character  to  their  graduates,  and  on  the 
contrary,  turn  out  pastors  and  teachers  indifferent  towards 
sound  doctrine,  and  not  zealous  to  maintain  the  high  and  only 
defensible  standard  of  theology  and  ethics,  they  become  the 
\vorst  obstacles  to  the  cause  of  true  religion  that  exist.  Religion 
is  the  greatest  imposition,  where  the  standard  of  theology,  ethics, 
and  discipline  is  not  kept  on  a  scriptural  and  defensible 
foundation. 

864.  SENSATIONS. 

It  is  more  difficul'  to  conceal  the  sensations  we  have,  than  to 
feign  those  we  have  not. 

Ed.  The  sensations  may  be  a  medium  of  acute  pains,  or  of 
delectable  enjoyments.  —  We  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made. 

865.  SENSIBILITY. 

Sensibility  is  the  nursling  and  ornament  of  virtue. 

True  sensibility  overcomes  personal  feelings  for  the  good  of 
others. 

Ed.    Over  action,  and  especially  the  sensual  vices,  prey  upon 
our  sensibilities,  and  make  us  "  past  feeling." 
866.  SERIOUSNESS. 

Young.  A  serious  mind  is  the  native  soil  of  every  virtue, 
and  the  single  character  that  does  true  honor  to  mankind. 

Sacred  truths  should  be  seriously  handled. 

Sobriety  is  the  child  of  thought  and  reflection. 

Ed.  Seriousness  —  the  garb  of  Christ,  and  his  true  follow- 
ers ;  and  the  want  of  it,  the  mark  of  those  who  are  blind  to  the 
evils  within  and  around  them. 

16.  Sobriety  is  admirable  in  youth,  highly  becoming  in  mid- 
dle age,  and  still  more  imperative  in  old  age. 

867.  SERMONS. 

Porter,  Dr.  E.  Never  preach  a  sermon,  without  making  it 
pinch  somewhere. 

Wms.,  T.  The  composition  of  an  instructive  sermon  is  the 
most  important  and  difficult  performance  that  can  be  accom- 
plished by  human  efibrts.  The  object  of  a  sennon  govenss  '" 
composition.    This  object  is  the  instruction  of  ignorant,  stupid  | 
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^-  ana  .a.,  a^r  ^  ^Lrrra:^.:^^::"- 

of  Satan.    tLvEII     '  ""''  I"™*'  '""-P"""™ 
of  Divine  trn.h    a„d  j,  1   ^  °PPose  every  doctrine  and  duty 

ta.n,ctio„  and  ^.Ival"  ""7,™'''''"*  -»  >-  "sedfe  their 

norl  fX™: ';:  ::  '^-^''r  ■•»  »«-.-  an<,rati„„, 

ever  in,pas.o„Ta;d  eCer  ""'  ""  "  u"'""^"""'  ''°''- 
have  an  important  a  d  S  '    "  f™  """^  P--'  --™, 

sain  your  object,  have  a  subj  ct llallv  dl",  7"""  ^° 
To  exhibit  Tour  suhip^f  . /..'"'"'''Y '"™"o  and  important. 
fulIyanddiinTl/etSt  j'.'2,7'»'"'^  »J  "imply  stated , 

™-g....  and  deeiLetr  r/  ;r-r  Th^tr  "^ 

plication  of  your  subiVof  xr«„.     u  °  '"  ^^^^  ap- 

rep^ofs,  and'  .anS:  t^S^trnr  Z"  t?  7"'°^' 

Msciencesof  yonr  hearers  with  a!        u   "^^       "'°'""'  ""^ 

^.   Christ'  seJl  o"r'*:™f;!"   P^-'f  ^.o-e".. 

«nizing.  Its  astonishing  ,  ntrfit  '  .  T  ""T  '^  '"- 
-its  unearthly  standirH  If  '""''  ""''  "mprehcnsiveness 

i.»  sacred  delLTc^  to  n  .^''r°"'."=^=' ''"'> '^^'^  of  Pte.y- 
terecognitiononhTiL  IT  '""'' '"^«"«"=.  and  truths- 
».i  «1  n  ™iy  .X:"=' "■'^  »"->  '"*"■"».,  of  grace, 

-t  of  p„rira?d  hte  rrrhTa^'or"*^"'^  """^ 
secration  io  God  and  the  „„  !      lA  ^  "' P«Kr,  entire  con- 

''-;e  of  the  pCV^c  :rorp:l:;i:^:''• "  *^ 

peculiar  encouragement  tn  hnW    u  I-  P^'^°'^™*"S  thera  —  ita 

»n*.„s.„thfprc:L"rrri:^-:ii:-^^^^^^ 

«»»ce™en.of  their  onpjl  d  "  i  J     i,"      '"""T'  ""'  ""- 

•-  and  intportao.  natnreof  p^SoT  aJT       '"^  ""'• 

"1  piooation,  and  consequences  of 
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moral  conduct —  its  memorable  exposure  and  condemnation  of 
formalism,  false  religion,  false  teachers,  cardinal  religious  errors, 
sinful  customs,  and  prevalent  vices  —  its  radical  instructions  on 
self-denial,  forbearance,  forgiveness,  love  to  enemies,  and  disin- 
terested benevolence  —  its  dii*ect  condemnation  of  all  selfishness, 
revenge,  hypocrisy,  and  ostentation ;  and  encouragement  of 
meekness,  lowliness,  and  modesty  —  its  peculiar  instructions  in 
reference  to  earthly  treasures  and  idols,  and  tnist  in  God  for  all 
things  needful  —  the  self-examination  and  self-correction  it  en- 
joins upon  those  who  would  reform  and  save  others  —  in  short, 
its  peculiar  descriptiveness,  earnestness,  pungency,  and  solem- 
nity —  all  unite  to  make  this  instructive  and  alarming  discourse 
a  complete  model  for  effective  preaching. 

868.  SERVING  GOD. 

Nothing  can  be  lost,  that  is  done  for  God. 

Ed.  The  most  effectual  and  certain  method  of  providing  for 
ourselves  and  households,  is  to  serve  God  with  great  fidelity 
and  zeaJ  at  all  times  and  seasons,  for  nothing. 

lb.  Servmg  God  —  the  only  service  never  oppressive,  and 
which  is  its  own  reward. 

lb.  Serving  God  faithfully  —  the  perfection  of  dishonor  here 
—  the  crown  of  glory  hereafter. 

869.  SERVANTS,  PUBLIC. 

High  places  are  great  burdens ;  and  distinguished  conditions 
in  life,  exact  great  servitude. 

Ed.  When  public  men  first  serve  themselves,  then  their  party, 
and  the  public  only  incidentally,  there  must  be  serious  disoiders 
and  evils  in  the  State  that  call  for  correction. 

870.  SEXES,  HUMANIZE  EACH  OTHER. 

CoUon.  No  improvement  that  takes  place  in  either  of  tLc 
sexes,  can  be  confined  ta  itself ;  each  is  a  universal  mirror  to 
each ;  and  the  respective  refinement  of  the  one,  will  be  in  recip- 
rocal proportion  to  tlie  polish  of  the  other. 

Ed.  A  person  vho  despises  or  neglects  the  opposite  sex, 
will  soon  need  humanizing.  What  God  hath  joined  together, 
let  not  man  put  asunder. 
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871.   SHAME. 

punching 'r  """  ^'^  ''-'''  P-Pose  of  restraining  and 
Pope.    Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise  • 
T?I„«].   ^^^  ""''"  ^T  P^''^- there  all  the  honor  lies. 
Blush  no  nou.,  said  a  distinguished  Italian  to  his  young  rela- 

•ve  whom  he  met  coming  out  of  a  haunt  of  vice  •  the  tCt 

have  blushed  was  when  you  rvent  in.  '  '  *° 

A  Persian  philosopher  being  asked  by  what  method  he  had 

cqu,red  so  much  knowledge,  answered, "  By  not  allowing  shame 

£d.     Who  has  no  shame  and  self-abhorrence,  by  daily  dis- 

^neca.     Slmme  may  restrain  what  law  does  not  prohibit 
nompson    0.    While  the  multitude  are  glorying  TnAeir 
shame,  Chnstians  are  ashamed  of  their  glorv  ^     ^    ^       """'"^ 
He  who  hath  no  shame,  hath  no  virtue. 

872.  SHARPNESS  AND  SEVERITY 

!:;:  dr"!  '^  .^at  they  would  nourish  were  the^  meltef 

feiffi  1  ^^'  '''"'P"'''  '^"''^^"^  *''"*'^'  ^"'^  *'^«  severity  of  true 
feuhfulness,  are  commendable,  and  agreeable  to  the  precept! 

z^''^::^;:^-  "'^^^'^' ''-'  ^^'^  -^^  ^«  -^'^^ 

873.  SICKNESS,  INDISPOSITION 

Burton.    A  mechanic  looks  to  his  tools  ;  a  painter  washes  hi, 

en  Us ;  a  smith  mends  his  hammer,  anvil,  or  forge ;  and  a  bus- 

andman  sharpens  his  ploughshare  ;  but  scholars  totally  neglect 

hose  mstruments,  the  brain  and  spirits,  by  means  of  which  Ihey 

daily  range  through  the  regions  of  science  and  the  wilds  of  na- 

In  v  J''^'/^^'^^^^  ^"-i  ""Skilful  archers,  they  bend  the  bow 
untu  it  breaks. 

Addison.  When  I  behold  a  fashionnhio  table,  set  out  in  aU 
^  m^ificence,  I  fancy  that  I  see  gouts  and  dropsies,  feve«, 
and  lethargies,  with  other  innumerable  distempers,  lyinir  ia 

41» 
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ambuscade  among  the  dishes.  Nature  delights  in  the  most  plr.in 
and  simple  diet.  Every  animal>  but  man,  keeps  to  one  disli. 
Herbs  are  the  Ibod  of  this  species,  fisli  of  that,  and  flesh  of  a 
third.  Man  falls  upon  everything  that  comes  in  his  way ;  not 
the  smallest  fruit  or  excrescence  of  the  earth,  scarce  a  berry  or 
mushroom  can  escape  him. 

Ed.  Sickness  —  nature's  vengeance  for  violating  her  laws. 
[See  419,  557.] 

874.  SIGHT. 

Trumbull.     For  any  man,  with  half  an  eye. 
What  stands  before  him,  can  espy ; 
But  optics  sharp  it  needs,  I  ween, 
To  see  what  is  not  to  be  seen.         [See  322.] 
875.  SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Am.  3Iessenger.  A  Colporteur,  in  Western  New  York,  writes : 
"  There  is  a  startling  amount  of  infidelity  in  all  parts  of  my 
field.  Most  of  those  who  style  themselves  Universalists,  are 
downright  infidels.  INIinisters,  and  others,  who  visit  with  me 
from  house  to  house,  are  often  astounded  at  finding  an  amount 
of  infidelity  which  they  had  not  previously  supposed  to  exist. 
I  have  come  in  contact  with  many  infidels,  whose  principles  I 
had  to  ferret  out.  From  shame,  or  from  some  othercause,  they 
had  carefully  concealed  their  sentiments  from  their  families  and 
from  others." 

Boston  paper^  1847.  Factoiies  Burnt.  Within  the  last  four 
months,  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  factories  and  mills,  of 
various  kinds,  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  United  State;*. 
This  is  more  than  one  a  day.  During  the  same  period,  only 
fifteen  factories  and  mills  have  been  burned  down  in  Great 
Britain,  though  they  are  much  more  numerous  than  in  this 
country. 

is.  66 :  15.  For  behold,  the  Lord  will  come  with  fire,  and 
with  his  chariots  like  a  whirlwind,  to  render  his  anger  with  fury, 
and  his  rebuke  with  flames  of  fire.  For  by  fire  and  by  his 
sword  will  the  Lord  plead  with  all  flesh :  and  the  slain  of  the 
Lord  ph.all  be  m.any. 

Ed.    The  signs  of  the  times  are  both  good  and  evil.    The 
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progress  of  the  arts  and  scienpp.  nP  „•  t      • 
t^-anit,.,  in  heathen  land.,  i   W  'b  ,      T  "'"  "'  ^'  ^^"^■ 
ity,  irreligion,  false  reh Jinn      ^     "'       ^  P''*"''"''  «^  '"fi^el- 
tions  back  to  hea  hen    f  ^^' ^'^^^  cn-e,  carrying  Christian  na- 
468,  585.J  """'  "  ""^™«^^^-     C««e  75,  76,  77,  211, " 

c,.,  ^^6-  SILENCE, 

hilence  I  coeval  witli  eternity  • 

Thou  wert,  ere  Nature's  self  began  to  be; 

norance,  s^^etirL       ;:':rrt^^^^^^^^  ^^'""^'"^^  ^^- 
/^j     q:i  r  •""'"^''^'  a»"  sometimes  an  accuser 

.inf -bet :;: : :  """"'-^  »-""■•  «ffl:«™x;o™. 

(Ma,.  17   12  l.ttlT'""'™  '^''^''™''''  "^  "''-  Chris. 

under  a  very  remarkable  affliction.  '  ^         ^^  =  ^'^ 

J7,..       A    '""  ^^^^^^"CITY,  PLAINNESS. 
J^c>«n^.   A  man  of  sense  can  artifice  disdain, 

Copper     O  r  'Vr^;'  "^^  ^""^"^^^  ^«  ^o  P'-n. 
towj^er.    O  howunhke  the  complex  works  of  man, 

^eavns  ea^y,  artless,  unincumber'd  plan! 
^o  meretricious  graces  to  beguile, 

^oclusfring  ornaments  to  clog  the  pile; 
From  ostentation  as  from  weakness  free 

It  stands  hke  the  cerulean  arch  we  see, 
Majestic  in  its  own  simplicity. 

Jhe  greatest  truths  are  the  shnplest,  [nd  so  are  the  greatest 

^^Sl^:"  ^"^'-^"^^  ^'  ^'  ^^y'^'  -  the  result  of  pro- 

Simplicity  is  always  a  characteristic  of  real  genius 
It  requires  much  leai-ning  to  simplify  truth. 

jw.     bin  consists  in  sinninc^. 
^HMhat  wm  ,wto  in  U,e  riv^r  of  si„,  „„,.  .j^^  .„  ,,^  ^^ 

JS«-    ^'»^='^"otrepemed„f..df<,:giv«^likead«aae 
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upon  the  nervous  system,  will  be  a  source  of  acute  and  over- 
whelming pain,  forever  and  ever. 

Forgotten  sins  will  have  a  resurrection,  and,  like  invulnerable 
coins  dug  from  the  earth,  will  have  a  marked  image  and  super- 
scription. 

Little  sins,  whether  of  omission  or  of  commission,  not  only 
soil  the  Christian's  character,  but  make  sad  havoc  of  his  piety. 

Be  more  afraid  of  secret  sin,  than  of  open  shame.  [See 
219,  972.] 

879.  SIN  BLINDS  US. 

Solomon.    The  way  of  tiie  wicked  is  as  darkness. 

Ud.  In  proportion  to  the  extent  and  obstinacy  of  our  moral 
imperfections,  will  be  our  moral  blindness. 

Jh.  Sin  blinds  the  minds  of  men,  by  monopolizing  their  at- 
tention. 

Jb.  Every  sin  is  a  species  of  fascination  to  the  soul,  well 
adapted  to  beguile  and  ruin  it. 

880.  SIN,  EXCEEDING  SINFUL. 

Cotvper.       Such  evil  sin  hath  wrought ;  and  such  a  flame 
Kindled  in  heav'n,  that  it  bums  down  to  earth, 
And  in  the  furious  inquest  that  it  makes 
On  God's  behalf,  lays  waste  his  fairest  works. 

Cecil.  Sin,  without  strong  restraints,  would  pull  God  from 
his  throne,  make  the  world  the  minion  of  its  lusts,  and  all  beings 
bow  down  and  worship.  Ed.  Witness  the  man  of  sin,  exalting 
himself  above  all  that  is  called  God. 

881.  SIN  DEGRADES  ITS  SUBJECTS. 

Em.  The  Bible  draws  a  shocking  picture  of  the  lusts  and 
corruptions  which  ruined  the  old  world ;  and  of  the  enormous 
vices  which  finally  destroyed  Sodom,  Egypt,  Babylon,  Nineveh, 
and  many  other  great  and  ancient  kingdoms.  And  if  we  open 
the  leaves  of  profane  history,  we  find  every  leaf,  like  Ezekiel's 
roll,  full  "  of  lamentations,  mourning,  and  woe,"  the  dire  effects 
of  sin.  It  would  be  more  than  our  hearts  could  endure,  could 
we  collect  into  one  view,  all  the  scenes  of  misery  and  horror, 
which  sin  has  produced  in  our  malevolent  world.  * 
A  people  confirmed  in  the  habits  of  vice,  have  no  heart  to  labor, 
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no  heart  to  think,  no  heart  to  fn,.^, 

designs.  Their  genius  ther-""'  ""'"'''  «">' '-"'''"^le 
hope,  honor.,  and  vir  e!  t.  :i.  Tl  """T  '"'""'^'''  ''"- 
ried  learning  and  the  tir^  S:  ;,  ,  f^d  "'  ^'^'^  ^^^■ 
ment.     Their  works  of  .rr-n!  .  ''  '^*'»'"^"'  «^  '•^'^"e. 

standards  of  p  rf  e^  :  'Z'' •  ";  ,  '"'^  ""  •^''"  ^''"""'•^  -  ^^e 
reduced  theni  to   ,    T  ;ve!  ^^f  ^'^"^^  ^  luxur,, 

ail  other  naiic^::::^^:^:;!;;;;!;-^^-^  'he  Greeks,Ld 
and  enslaved  then^selves  bl  i  ^''^^'^'^™«>  ""-Uy  subdued 

-pt  and  dissolute  ;.:i':/::;r  ""^-  ^""-  ^^'^  -- 

produced  but  two  ^"0'  ,  n  u  I  ?'"•'"  "="^'  '""^^  "^^- 
Juvenal,]  the  one  to  rl^  Z^  n  """''""'  ^ '^''"'^"^  ^^^ 
The  Briih  nation  W^^  ^il^I  1^^^^  f"^^^  ^iees. 
literature,  ever  since  the  lieon,  ''"'"'"''"^^  hnmg,  ,n  point  of 
TheirNewton  con:;::^ ^  ^1^;:,:^,^ ^^^^  !'^f  econd. 
metaphysics,  their  Milton  in  ;1Z^^T'  V T*  "^"'^  ^° 
and  nervous  con^position.     fSee  073  J  "'  ^'''^"^  '"  "«^t 
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dote  of  Cowper.    At  tl,^  ii,„„    7,'  following  anec- 

»iv.<.  .0  „„/.„  „„t,"  n ,™,  r  w  r  *""^^'°"' ""  ■- 

bridge,  ft,.  ,l,is  p„,.p„,,      -n^', °  :■''"'  "■"»  '"  BlacWHart 

P»e.i„.,.i»a„.!:ge!a:u  .a      ft/  rjr  T'1  ""' 
very  familiar  will,  the  oitv  1...  i  "'"te  — but  though 

.1.1.  a  tedious  and  f      tSl^^^^^^   ,?'"?""  """  "^'■P'-''' 
»>ed  to  his  passo,,."  .  it  it!  ,1 '"? !"-'.  """-Uy  ob- 

™ol.,  for  I  c„L,o.  ,i,^  t'ho'  ^  '"    The    "   °'"^'  •"=  ■"  "■« 
plied,  '•  You  are  ii.,l„  ,i„  ,  t         ,  ^"^  "iimediately  re- 

«™.ohisrd;i^r:^:L7«;;t'i^;>";fe<"- 

composed  his  inimitable  hymn,  ^'*''''  ^'^^"'  ^'^ 

«.,,,  "  r'^'l  ?"""''"  '"  ^  "^^sterious  way." 

''     ^^'  '""^^^  ^'-'  -^  only  to  retrain  sia  when  he 
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pleases,  but  how  to  make  it  serviceable  to  the  designs  of  his 
own  glory. 

jKm.  It  is  not  a  wild  and  visionary  sentiment,  that  every 
natural  and  moral  evil  is  the  occasion  of  great  good.  It  is  a 
doctrine  founded  in  the  essential  attributes  of  the  Divine  nature, 
—  and  as  certain  as  the  existence  of  the  Divine  Being.  (6, 
p.  240.) 

lb.  Joseph's  brethren  had  a  malevolent  intention  in  abusinf; 
him,  and  finally  selling  him  into  Egypt ;  but  God  had  a  good 
design  in  both  foretelling  and  guiding  their  wicked  actions.  So 
that  God  will  be  glorified  by  all  their  conduct.  And  since  God 
equally  governs  all  the  actions  of  all  men,  whether  good  or  bad, 
he  must  be  glorified  by  the  conduct  of  the  whole  human  race. 
All  the  wrath,  all  the  malice,  all  the  revenge,  all  the  injustice, 
and  all  the  selfishness,  as  well  as  all  the  benevolence  of  man- 
kind, must  finally  praise  him,  or  serve  to  display  the  beauty  and 
glory  of  his  character.  His  intention  and  his  agency,  which 
always  goes  before  theirs,  and  which  is  always  wise  and  benevo- 
lent, turns  all  their  conduct  to  his  own  glory.  At  the  great  and 
last  day,  when  all  human  hearts  shall  be  unfolded,  and  all  hu- 
man conduct  displayed,  the  hand  and  counsel  of  God  will  ap- 
pear in  all,  and  shine  the  brighter  by  every  act  of  disobedience 
and  rebellion  in  his  creatures.  Their  bad  intentions  will  be  a 
foil,  to  display  the  glory  of  God  to  the  best  advantage.  (4,  pp. 
873-4,  and  Sys.  1,  pp.  373-4.) 

Spring.  That  si''  is  the  object  of  the  Divine  purpose ;  that 
its  existc'ice  is  indispensable  to  that  method  of  redeeming 
mercy,  'jy  which  God  himself  is  to  be  infinitely  and  forever 
gloriPed,  and  his  holy  universe  made  happy  in  him;  that  liis 
providence  extends  itself  to  its  first  introduction  into  our  world, 
and  that  God  governs  the  conduct  of  men,  and  worketh  all 
things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,  we  know.  His  pur- 
poses and  agency  i  :q  exerted  in  some  form  or  other  to  all  the 
actions  of  men. 

Assembly  of  Divines.  God's  providence  extendeth  itself  to 
the  first  fall,  and  all  other  sins  of  ansrels  and  men,  —  and  that 
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quilyp.^vai|,^a  the  e„emv  come  in  P<eTflL  T  t 
«s  evi.  men  »„,  .educe,  /ax  w:rJa  loL^Xei" 
tang  dece,ve.i,  rte„  he  see,  infldeli,^  take  off  hr  mirk  "d 

-trr^irfau'™^^^^^^^^ 

in  tl,«  i  °     °   '"'  °''J'"^'>  ^"l  «>n  never  mistake 

«  in  gT    t  °T  '"  ''"™"  "•    ^"  '"'  Wieve"    t! 
«-gns.    Let  liim  now  begin  liis  son"  of  triumnh  »,  l  „„      u- 
^with  g,^„ess  of  heart.    Let  him  Crwi'thteT.W 
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883.  SINCERITY. 
ITowe,  Rev.  N.     Sincerity  is  not  piety.     It  ia  only  believing 
what  we  profess  to  believe,  but  no  evidence  tlinr  what  wc  be- 
lieve is  tr'''. 

Ed.     SUt  "nty  in  spurious  faith  is  very  dangerous." 

881.  SINGULARITY. 
If  you  wish  to  be  singular,  be  more  afraid  of  seeret  sins  than 
of  open  shame. 

It  will  do  to  be  singular  in  doing  well. 
White,  II.  K.     If  what  is  out  of  fashion  most  jou  prize, 
Mothinks  you  should  endeavor  to  be  wiae. 
885.  SLANDER,  CALUMNY,  ETC. 
A  slanderer  felt  an  adder  bite  his  side : 
What  followe<l  from  the  bite  ?     The  serpent  died. 
Diogenes  having  been  asked,  "  What  is  that  beast,  the  bite 
of  which  is  the  most  dangerous  ?  "  replied,  "  Of  wild  beasts,  the 
bite  of  a  slanderer ;  and  of  tame  beasts,  tl.at  of  the  flatterer  ?  " 
Colton.     His  calumny  is  not  only  the  greatest  benefit  a  rogue 
can  confer  upon  us,  but  the  only  service  he  will  perform  for  nothing. 
Sh.     Good  name,  in  man  and  woman. 
Is  the  ill-  lediate  jewel  of  their  souls;  — 
Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash  ;  't  is  something,  nothing; 
'T  was  mine,  't  is  his,  and  hiis  been  slave  to  thousands : 
But  he,  that  filches  me  of  my  good  name, 
Robs  me  of  that  which  ne'er  enriches  him. 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 
Jb.  Slander, 

Wliose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword  ;  whose  tongue 
Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile ;  whose  breath 
Rides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  belie 
All  corners  of  the  world. 
JU.  No  might  nor  greatnes"  vi  lO' r';i'ity 

Can  censure  'scape  ;  back  .v  j  u,uin|^  calumny 
The  whitest  virtue  sirikes :     What  king  so  strong. 
Can  tie  the  gall  up  in  the  slanderous  tongue  ? 
Harvey.    There  is  a  lust  in  man  no  charm  can  tame, 
Of  loudly  publishing  his  neighbor's  shame ; 
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ret  sins  than 


0.1  oajrlos'  win?,  immortal  «rnn(lal«  llv  ; 
T'..  iroo  „|2^  ,1  '""'Sn.fa.i.t  t„  claim  „„e,„i„„. 

T,:r:j';v  It  r,:'r  ?  "• '«-  -"^ "-  '™"- 

U  partner,.  '  °  ''""*""'  ""^  ?"=">•  «»ro  to 

sunder  i,  Sato',  bellow,,  to  blow  up  contention, 
if  jou  do  not  fan  .ben,,  „il,  ZnZV'.u'        ""*''  "'''"''' 

M:;t,=:r.:i:.rrre:t^^^^^^^^^^ 

886.  SLAVERY  DEriNED. 
mvar     Slavery  _  the  infringement  of  all  law, 

*^%t:rbe?a:  jr„'*"'-'?'"  -^  -^^  "■•'  «■» 

...i...  -at  be  U  ara^ieroT';,:;^':^;  r  ""T 
.b^in,  a,  undoubted  law  i„  all '  be' 2e  Sta  e  ^  s°t 
Ca™l.n..,i.  i,  e.pre„ed  in  the  following  Ian!  a-e    "  stv^ 

-Lxrift;:b3r^.:r^"^^"'"'"- 

sorq   nnri  ♦!,  •  ^^  ^"*^'''  Owners  and  nosses- 

"Sf:f  ibrff;  ''•     .^  «''""  *»•-"«  cannot  b. 
mei,  than  that  between  freedom  and  sUvery.    The  end 
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of  slavery  is  the  profit  of  the  master,  his  security,  and  the 
public  safety.     The  slave  is  one  doomed  in  his  own  person  and 
his    posterity,   to   live   without  knowledge,  and   without  the 
capacity  to  make  anything  his  own,  and  to  toil,  that  another 
may  reap  the  fruits.     *     *     *     Such  services  can  only  be 
expected  from  one  who  has  no  will  of  his  own,  who  surrenders 
his  will  in  implicit  obedience  to  that  of  another.     Such  obedi- 
ence is  the  consequence  only  of  uncontrolled  authority  over  the 
body.     There  is  nothing  else  which  can  operate  to  produce  the 
effect.     The  power  of  the  master  must  be  absolute,  to  render 
the  submission  of  the  slave  perfect.     I  most  freely  confess  my 
sense  of  the  harshness  of  this  expression.     I  feel  it  as  deeply 
as  any  man  can.     And  as  a  principle  of  moral  right,  every 
person,  in  his  retirement,  must  repudiate  it.     But  in  the  actual 
condition  of  things,  it  must  be  so.     There  is  no  remedy.    This 
discipline  belongs  to  the  state  of  slavery.     They  cannot  be  dis- 
united, without  abrogating  at  once  the  rights  of  the  master,  and 
absolving  the  slave  from  his  subjection.      It  constitutes  the 
curse  of  slavery  to  the  bond  and  the  free.     But  it  is  inherent 
in  the  relation  of  master  and  slave.    ♦     *     *     We  cannot 
allow  the  right  of  the  master  to  be  brought  into  discussion  in 
the  courts  of  justice.     The  slave,  to  remain  a  slave,  must  be 
made  sensible  that  there  is  no  appeal  from  his  master ;  that  his 
person  is  in  no  instance  usurped ;  but  is  conferred  by  the  laws 
of  man  at  least,  if  not  by  the  laws  of  God. 

887.  SLAVERY  ANNIHILATES  HUMANITY. 
Lord  Brougham.  There  is  a  law  above  all  human  enact- 
ments, written  upon  the  heart  by  the  finger  of  God  ;  and  while 
men  despise  fraud,  and  loathe  rapine,  and  abhor  blood,  they 
shall  reject  with  indignation  the  wild  and  guilty  phantasy,  tlmt 
man  can  hold  propeity  in  man. 

Charming.  Here  lies  the  evil  of  slavery :  Its  whips,  im- 
prisonments, and  even  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage,  are 
not  to  be  named,  in  comparison  with  the  extinction  of  the  proper 
«^r!=''i'i'!="''==  "*'  "  >>iimon  Vipi'ncr  —  with  the  desrradation  Ota 
man  into  a  hrule. 
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888    SLAVERY  IS  ROBBERY  AND  CRIME 
Pres.    Con.  of  faith.     All  those  are  stealers  of  men    who 
bnng  off  slaves  or  freemen,  and  keep,  sell,  or  buy  them      The 
word  "man-stealers,"  used  in  1  Tim.  1 :  10,  i„  its'      "„al^ 
port,  comprehends  all  who  are  eoncerned  in  bringing  ^!  of  the 
human  race  into  slavery,  or  in  detaining  them  inl        ' 

cri^naMl  T^T  9  To  rV" T V"^^"^  *'^^^   ^^""^ 
«^i  Aim.  1.  J,  10,)   agamst  whom  the  law  of  God 

selTt  '1  7'"'  '"""•  ^''^'^  P^-«-  kidnapped  men  to 
ell  them  for  slaves;  and  this  practice  seems  inseparable  fr^m 
the  other  m.quities  and  oppressions  of  slavery.  '  Norcan  a 
slave-dealer  keep  free  from  this  criminality,  if  4e  rec  ivTrbe 
as  bad  as  the  thief.'  receiver  be 

Adam  Clarke  Those  who  carry  on  the  traffic  in  human 
fl^.sh  ancl  blood  ;  those  who  steal  a  person,  in  order  to  sel  S 
into  bondage ;  or  those  who  buy  such  stolen  men  or  women    7o 

egahze  or  conmve  at  such  tniffic;  all  these  are  men-stealers 

and  God  classes  them  with  the  most  flagitious  of  mortals.  ' 

J;  Wesley.     Man-stealers !  the  worst  of  all  thieves;  in  com- 

panson  of  whom,  highway  robbers  and   house-breakersTe 

ealers.  That  execrable  sum  of  all  villanies,  commonly  called 
the  slave-trade,-!  read  of  nothing  like  i;  i„  the  he"he„ 
world,  whether  ancient  or  modern  ;  and  i^  infinitely  exce  d^^i^ 

:r  rr  ^*^^^''  ^'^'--  «^-  ---  -  ^^^ 

Webster,  (Plym.  Bis.  1820>  The  land  is  not  wholly  free 
from  the  contamination  of  a  traffic,  at  which  every  fe2/of 
uman-ty  must  forever  revolt;-I  mean  the  A^ican  fave- 
trade.  In  the  sight  of  our  1-iw  t}u.  Af  , 
n,Vo*^  J  n  »  '  "'  °"'  J«i^\,  the  African  slave-trader  is  a 
pirate  and  a  felon  ;  and  in  the  sio-l.f  «f  n^  J 

^■ond  ,1,0  „„„•„„,:,  dep      "hum    ;*„,"'  T      u'''  T 
mmes.    If  the  pulp,,  be  „len,,  whenever  or  wherever  the« 
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may  be  a  sinner  bloody  with  this  guilt,  within  the  hearing  of  its 
voice,  the  pulpit  is  false  to  its  trust.  I  call  on  the  merchant, 
who  has  reaped  his  harvest  upon  the  seas,  that  he  assist  in 
scourging  from  those  seas  the  worst  pirates  which  ever  infested 
them. 

Em.  Slavery  is  a  crying  sin  among  heathen  nations,  an 
aorrrravMted  sin  amone;  Christian  nations,  and  a  still  more  heinous 
sin  among  Americans,  who  are  so  tenacious  of  their  own  public 
and  personal  freedom.     [See  826.] 

889.  SLAVERY  ABOMINABLE,  ABOLITION  DESIRABLE. 
Cowper.   I  Avould  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground, 
To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I  sleep, 
And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 
That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  earn'<i 
No  :  dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's 
Just  estimation  prized  above  all  price, 
I  had  much  rather  be  myself  the  slave, 
And  wear  the  bonds,  than  fasten  them  on  him. 
Washington.     It  is  among  my  first  wishes,  to  see  some  plan 
adopted,  by  which  slavery  in  this  country  may  he  abolished  by 
law. 

Jefferson.  Nobody  wishes  more  ardently  than  I  to  see  an 
abolition  not  only  of  the  trade  but  of  the  condition  of  slavery ; 
and  certainly  nobody  will  be  more  willing  to  encounter  every 
sacrifice  for  that  object. 

Patrick  Henry.  Slavery  is  detested ;  we  feel  its  effects ;  we 
deplore  it  with  all  the  pity  of  humanity. 

Burke.  Slavery  is  a  state  so  improper,  so  degrading,  and  so 
ruinous  to  the  feelings  and  capacities  of  human  nature,  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  exist. 

Everett.  In  this  State,  (Mass.)  and  in  several  of  our  sister 
States,  slavery  has  long  been  held  in  public  estimation  as  an 
evil  of  the  first  magnitude. 

La  Fayette.  While  I  am  indulging  in  my  views  of  American 
nrnsnpcts.  nnd  Amprican  liberty,  it  is  mortifvinj?  to  be  told  that 
in  that  very  country,  a  large  portion  of  the  people  are  slaves. 
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Sueh  a  slate  of 


It  is  a  dark  spot  on  the  face  of  the  nation, 
things  cannot  always  exist. 

890    SLAVERY,  EXTREMELY  CRUEL 

most  det^raded     Nn  ..,.,,;  i         .  siate,  as  the 

presen,  ex.,e„c.,  are  worth  ™re  .l,a„  all  ', r  „u  t; To^i;",""; 
rreln  ibn  ,t  ■"  ""'  "'"'"■  ''='"»'  of  •>">"•■'"  virtue. 

-  sWe  sutfers  -eLn":XTC  ^o  t^ ^^^^^^^^^^ 
na^re,  human  history,  and  human  passion,  to  believ     h  J 

Jeferson,     What  an   incomprehensible   machine   is  In  r 
who  can  endure  toil,  famine,  stripes,  imprisonment  and  death 

dinoTl  ;r"  '' "^  "^'^  "'^^^^'  ^"^  ^^^«  "-^  -met 
be  deaf  to  all  those  motives  whose  power  supported  him  throul 

.s  tnal,  and  mfl.ct  on  his  fellow-men  a  bondage,  one  hour  of 

Causer.    But  ah  !  what  wish  can  prosper,  or  what  prayer, 
For  merchants  rich  in  cargoes  of  despair, 
Who  drive  a  loathsome  traffic,  gauge  and  span, 
And  buy  the  muscles  and  the  bones  of  man? 
The  tender  ties  of  father,  husband,  friend, 
All  lx>nds  of  nature  in  that  moment  end- 
And  each  endures,  while  yet  he  draws  his  breath, 
A  stroke  as  fetal  as  the  scythe  of  death. 
O,  most  degrading  of  all  ills  that  wait 
On  man,  a  mourner  in  his  best  estate! 
42* 
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All  Other  sorrows  virtue  may  endure, 
And  find  submission  more  than  half  the  cure; 
Grief  is  itself  a  med'cine,  and  bestovv'd 
T'  improve  the  fortitude  that  bears  the  load, 
To  teach  the  wand'rer,  as  his  woes  increase, 
The  path  of  Wisdom,  all  whose  paths  are  peace ; 
But  siav'ry  !  Virtue  dreads  it  as  her  grave : 
Patience  itself  is  meanness  in  a  slave. 

891.  SLAVERY,  REPUGNANT  TO  CHRISTIANITY. 
Montesquieu     It  is  impossible  that  we  should  suppose  the 

slaves  to  be  men,  because,  if  they  are  men,  it  would  begui  to 
be  believed  that  we  are  not  Christians. 

Patrick  Henry.  It  is  a  debt  we  owe  to  the  purity  of  religion,  to 
show  that  it  is  at  variance  with  that  law  that  warrants  slavery. 

892.  SLAVERY,  DEGRADING  AND  CORRUPTING. 
Channing.     Slavery  compels  the  master  systematically  to 

degrade  the  mind  of  the  slave ;  to  war  against  human  intelli- 
gence ;  to  resist  that  improvement  which  is  the  end  of  the 
Creator. 

Jefferson.  The  whole  commerce  between  master  and  slave, 
is  a  perpetual  exercise  of  the  most  boisterous  passions  —  the 
most  unremitting  despotism  on  one  part,  and  degrading  submis- 
sions on  the  other.  *  *  *  The  parent  storms,  the  child  looks  on, 
catches  the  lineaments  of  wrath,  puts  on  tlie  same  airs  in  the 
circle  of  smaller  slaves,  gives  loose  to  his  worst  of  passions ; 
and  thus  nursed,  educated,  and  daily  exercised  in  tyranny,  can- 
not but  be  stamped  by  it  with  odious  peculiarities.  The  man 
must  be  a  prodigy  who  can  retain  his  manners  and  morals  un- 
depraved  by  such  circumstances.     [See  973.] 

893.  SLAVERY,  DANGEROUS. 

Jefferson.  The  hour  of  emancipation  must  come  ;  but  whether 
it  will  be  brought  on  by  the  generous  energies  of  our  own  minds, 
or  by  the  bloody  scenes  of  St.  Domingo,  is  a  leaf  of  our  history 
not  yet  f mued  over.  *  *  *  The  Almighty  has  no  attribute  which 
can  take  sides  with  us  in  such  a  contest. 

Jhi.    In  violation  of  every  humane  and  religious  principic, 
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we  have  traded  in  the  souls  of  men,  bought 


sands  of  Afi 
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thousands  and  tliou- 
ir  native  countrv  tn 


leans, 
tins,  and  Jiere  subjected 

rudgery,  ,u,d  ™„,t  absolute  slavery.    Their  sigh    and"  Z 
have  entered  into  ,he  ears  of  ,he  Lord  of  SabLth,  and  e3 
for  mercy  and  deliverance  ,o  themselves,  if  „„,  for  Can™^ 
thetr  oppressors.    We  cannot  excuse  ourselves,  if  „f  d„  „o" 
openly  d,sapp,we  of  this  great  iniquity,  ^^i,J.  ^  use  al 
proper  means  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

894.  SLAVERY,  AMERICAN. 

J^.  Amencan  slavery  originated  in  man-stealing  and  murder 

hTman    'u      7  °7'°^°'"''™>  ■■'■'  f""*-  'i-olished  e^e^ 
h.man  r.ght,  and  infringed  every  law,  in  capturing  and  ensTa7 

1      ,   -f '        """*^="P'  ™ages  of  Daniel  would  fail  to  ex- 
h  b,,  all  .ts  hneaments.  One  f«>t  would  be  on  the  statute-H 
f  heaven  and  earth,  and  .he  other  on  the  neck  of  huma^tv 
In  one  hand  would  be  a  sword,  and  a  scourge  to  enforcTr^: 
qu, ted  labor  ;•  and  in  the  other,  a  code  of  perverted  law  e  hTs 
»nd  rel,g,„n,  to  impose  upon  the  benighted  understandi^r  cT 

«,  and  fears    With  a  hear,  of  adLant,  and  thrltTa" 
demon  the  heent.ous,  entel  monster  would  be  environed  in  the 

Characeristi^s,  norln-Iy  ^^;^^:^Zr^ 
absolute  revolution.   The  lap.,e  of  ,ime  only  angt^ents  t  e  gui^^: 
of  the  sy.,tem.    Nothing  but  i,s  guilt  can  equaFits  impoveSh 
■ng,  eorrupttng,  degrading,  and  ruinous  tendencies  and  effects 
Tl.  y  are  all  so  abomicble,  so  manifestly  outntgeous,  and    vu' 
a    to  create  a  necessity  among  slave-holders,  1„  .hk-  mo™ 
edueattonal,  and  political  council,,  to  act  in  Arm  union    nTrier 

.o.ld.   Here  hes  the.r  power.  Whosoever  practises,  defends  or 
apologtzes  for  this  system,  relinquishes  all  claim  to  mo^l  and 

lute    ,       ■^!.  "'  "''""^  '"  '■'"""-''•    ■'^l-"  ■^'^erts  .hat 
8«.ume  .Wnoldets  were  admitted  into  full  oommm,i„n  by 
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the  apostolic  churches,  degrades  Cliristian  fellowship  to  the  fel- 
lowship of  devils. 

895.  SLAVERY  TO  SINFUL  CUSTOMS. 
Ed.  In  1841, 1  made  and  issued  a  few  copies  of  an  estimate 
of  the  slavery  of  the  United  States  to  sinful  and  foolish  customs. 
Availing  myself  of  what  statistics  I  had  in  possession,  and  of 
the  lessons  of  sacred  and  profane  history,  I  founded  the  estimate 
on  the  commercial  value  of  the  products,  time  and  strength 
wasted  in  sustaining  tliem  ;  the  debility,  illness,  and  premature 
deaths  they  occasion ;  the  cost  of  punishing  those,  actionable  at 
the  civil  law ;  the  expense  of  the  pauperism,  foolish  litigation, 
and  casualties  they  occasion,  and  the  evils  and  expenses  of 
those  Divine  rebukes,  chastisements,  and  judgments,  which 
would  be  avoided,  by  a  thorough  national  reform  of  these  cus- 
toms. I  made  the  average  annual  cost  of  intoxicating  bever- 
ages to  the  United  States  to  be  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
millions  of  dollars  —  of  gluttony  and  licentiousness,  to  be  one 
hundred  and  My  millions,  each  —  of  slavery,  to  be  one  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  millions  —  of  unchristian  war  and  fighting,  to 
be  thirty  millions  —  of  prodigality  in  furniture,  dress,  etc.,  to  be 
seventy  millions  —  of  vain  and  sinful  mirth  and  sports,  to  be 
sixty-two  millions  —  of  idleness  and  sloth,  to  be  thirty-six  rail- 
lions  —  and  of  tobacco,  in  different  forms,  to  be  thirty-two  mil- 
lions. Total  average  annual  expense  of  the  United  States,  by 
practising  and  sustaining  sinful  and  ibolish  customs,  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  millions  of  dollars.  This  immense  sum, 
and  probably  much  more  than  this,  is  paid  annually,  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  for  these  and  kindred  sinful  cus- 
toms, which,  all  will  ultimately  be  satisfied,  are  both  sinful  and 
foolish.  This  sum  is,  no  doubt,  considerably  more  than  half  the 
annual  income  of  the  people,  and  if  levied  as  a  tax,  would  be 
considerably  over  one  hundred  dollars  a  year,  to  every  man  and 
woman,  slaves  and  minors  excepted. 

Mankind,  in  every  age,  have  paid  more  for  their  sinful  cus- 
toms, than  to  support  true  religion  and  morals,  their  needful 
wants,  and  their  intellectual  pleasures  and  iijiprovements. 
I  made  uo  account  J  the  profits  derived  from  the  manufac- 
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tares  sal.,,  ami  nommcrco  involved  in  ,he  pmclioe  of  ,l,e,e 
ool,,*  e„s,om,,  wLieh  W„g  „„  „„i„,a,e  eun,  upon  ,l,„se  Z 
|ve  u,K,n ,  e  ,v.,.,  of  „„righ.e„„,„o,,,  and  whiel,  would  be  „:„  e 
I.«n  e,|,u.|lc,I  Uy  ,1,„  prof,,,  on  „,l,er  eu„oms,  nei.her  .,infu  n"r 
fool^l,,  ,„<  woul,l  in,medi„,el^  suoeeed  a  genuine  and  »e„e" 

»nd  J.  eld  as  handsome  profits,  as  sinful  pleasures,  indulgenees 
and  v,ees,  „„„d„,  and   these  pt^fits  would  av  id  ,1^"^ 

and  zu,\  than  heathen  nations,  and  a  reform  of  sinful  easterns 
Lough  t.  would  modify  and  ehange,  would  have  no  tend"  7.;' 
<ta,msh  ,he  profit,,  of  manufaeture,  trade,  and  eoramerce  but 
gt-eatly  augment  them.  The  support  of  ,infu,  and  feolisT'euL' 
toms,  therefore,  ,s  an  absolute  loss  to  any  people. 

or  smful  eu  toms  ?    I  answer,  those  who  labor  hard,  pay  the 
^xes  and  voluntarily  support  the  humane  institutions  SnI 
vdual  suffet^rs  of  the  eountry.    The  mostvieious,  dece  tfu 
and  degmded  part  of  the  eommunity,  eontrive  to  live  Cn  a^ 
or  upon  cred,,.    They  run  into  debt,  and  then  into  in^^lv:^' 
,  m  some  way,  avoid  payment.    If  these  debts  fall  upon  m  r- 
hants,  or  meehanies,  they  must  lay  their  profits  high  enoul 
.0  meet  them,  and  thus  divide  them  among  the  communi  y    t 
s  no.  merely  the  war-tax  that  is  levied  upon  the  eomlnity 
In  .  mtdtttude  of  ways,  the  support  of  all  other  sinfJe"  S 

wntry.    The  drunkard  eommonly  makes  a  slave  of  his  wife 
J  fcmtly,  to  support  him.     Though  the  persons  who  ehM^ 

Tcr  ^f  TL"  "  "  '"^  "''"""=' '"  ""PPO-  «'oy  earn 
me  duef  part  of  the  money  to  sustain  them.    The  vieious  di 

ctly  or  ,„d,ree.ly,  either  live  upon  the  proflts  of  sinfrousto,^ 

:;tr.rei:it2vT- :;:; --;  r  ^"  ™" 

»».  so  vital  to  our  inte;;;..  h-rrafdi:    1:^'""'  ""^''■ 
Many  transgressors  of  the  natural  and  moral  laws  of  God'B       ' 
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kingdom,  break  flown  thoir  physical  oonstitntiong  and  health, 
and  then  fall  upon  others  for  support,  and  often  require  double, 
or  triple  care.  Our  national  viees  have  preyed  upon  our  phys- 
ical energies  and  life,  and  most,  if  not  all  of  us,  are  suffering 
the  severe  and  terrible  pains  and  penalties  of  the  natural  laws 
of  God's  kingdom.  I  conversed  with  a  very  aged  matron,  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  who  lived  on  the  seaboard,  in  one  of  the  early 
settlements  of  the  Bay  State,  and  she  assured  me  that  the 
health,  strength,  and  physical  energies  of  the  present  genera- 
tion of  young  women,  have  greatly  deteriorated  from  that  en- 
joyed by  those  who  were  the  companions  of  her  youth,  when 
their  cheerful  exercise  at  the  wheel  and  loom  sharpened  their 
appetites  for  their  plain  and  simple  diet.  "  There  were  giants 
in  the  earth  in  those  days,"  and  it  was  their  comparative  free- 
dom from  sinful  customs,  and  consequent  hereditary  defects, 
weaknesses,  and  diseases,  that  made  them  so.  Witness  the 
little  band  of  heroes,  with  their  Washington,  who  successfully 
disputed  the  field  against  the  disciplined  hosts  of  Great  Britain, 
and  compelled  her  king  to  concede  to  honorable  terms  of  peace. 
We  are  now  become  a  sickly,  puny  race,  by  reason  of  our  vices. 
We  have  deemed  it  a  great  sacrifice,  to  pay  a  few  hundred 
thousand  dollars  annually  to  sustain  the  public  benevolent  and 
reformitory  institutions  and  enterprises  of  the  nation,  in  all,  per- 
haps, scarcely  a  million  of  dollars  a  year.  But  we  make  no 
account  of  paying  a  crushing,  ruinous  tax,  of  over  eight  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  annually,  for  sinful  and  foolish  customs! 
What  folly,  what  delusion,  what  madness  have  governed  our 
past  conduct.  Work  hard,  enslave  our  bodies  and  minds,  suffer 
immensely,  complain  much,  enjoy  little,  live  in  bondage  to  fef>r, 
to  disease,  to  oppression,  to  Divine  judgments,  —  fall  a  prey 
to  untimely  death,  and  thus  drag  out  a  miserable  existence  of 
comparative  ignorance  and  degradation,  because  we  love  our- 
foolish  vices,  and  have  not  spirit,  sense,  and  moral  courage 
enou<»h  to  reform  them.  One  fourth  of  the  exertion  and  money 
spent  in  sustaining  and  indulging  our  national  vices,  if  applied 
to  the  support  of  the  scriptural  and  needful  means  and  measures 
of  reform,  would  soon  make  the  panders  of  vice  hide  their  heads, 
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[See  525,  629,  818, 


and  .„n,^fo™  a^e.  abomi„.b,e  dee* 

__  896.  SLEEP. 

Jfomer.  He  speeds  to  Lcnnos  o'er  the  rolling  deep, 

myself  uTto  ifw  ,   Jfi '';  ""'°  '^'^"''  ^*'«*  '  ^«-  -^  co  Jit 
C'^r    T     ?,  ^^'"•"•"ing  myself  to  God. 

""""'"•     S;"     "''"'^  ^'^""'"^  «"  »he  head  of  Hi„, 


aS4. 


"Who  first  invented  sle 


ep 


Sleep,  gentle  Sleep  ! 
Nature's  .oft  nur.e,  ho^v  have  I  frighted  thee, 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down, 
Aird  steep  my  senses  in  fbrgetfulness  ? 
rounff      nred  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep! 

Ha.te  haste,  sweet  stranger,  from  the  peasant's  cot 
The  slup-lof,  han^mock,  or  the  soldier's  straw,      ' 
Whence  sorrow  never  chased  thee  :  with  thee  hnng, 
No  Indeous  visions,  as  of  late !  but  draught.  ^ 

Dehcious  of  well-tasted,  cordial  rest ; 
Man's  rich  restorative  ;  his  balmy  bLth 
That  supplies,  lubricates,  and  keeps  in  play 

Futter     j^:''''T  ™«^-«™«"ts  of  this  nice  machine. 
J'uuer.     It  IS  a  shame  when  the  church  if^^lf  ;. 
whe.  .he  ,iW„,  *ep  aW  ,.„H  alt  S  lo'C:^' 

897.  SOCIETY. 

Ah.     Society  is  no  comfort  to  one  not  sociable. 
Cowper.     Man  in  society  is  like  a  flower. 

Blown  in  its  native  bed;  'tis  there  alone 
His  faculties,  expanded  in  full  bloom 
Shine  out ;  there  only  reach  their  proper  use. 
Mn     Society  ,s  the  balm  of  life.    Should  any  one  be  entirelv 
exuded  from  all  human  society,  he  would  be  wretched  "^ 

for  which'thr"  'T"*^-    ''  ''  ^"^  ™P-^-t  end 

:::"ti;"^hZr^^^^^^^        .f  .~ 

;^;--.ind,endent.^^^^^^ 

tf  .nankmd  render  society  nece^a.^  for  their  convenience. 
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safety,  and  support.  God  has  formed  men  with  differiint  povvci-s 
and  faculties,  and  placed  them  under  different  circumstances, 
that  they  might  be  able  to  promote  each  other's  good.  Some 
are  wiser,  richer,  and  stronger  than  others,  that  they  may  direct 
the  conduct,  supply  the  wants,  and  bear  the  burdens,  of  otlicrs. 
Some  are  formed  for  one,  and  some  are  formed  for  another 
employment,  and  all  are  qualified  for  some  useful  busines.s, 
which  is  conducive  to  the  general  good  of  society.  The  wliolo 
frame  and  contexture  of  mankind  makes  it  ajtpear  that  .liey 
Avere  designed  to  live  in  society.  The  power  of  speech,  or  tiie 
faculty  of  communicating  their  ideas  to  each  other,  is  peculiar 
to  the  human  species,  and  indicates  the  Creator's  deei^-u  in  theiv 
creation  ;  but  without  society,  language  woui.l  ansiwer  no  valu- 
able purpose.  The  longer  men  have  lived  in  society,  the  moro 
disagreeable  and  terrible  is  the  thought  of  bemg  excluded 
from  it.     (2,  p.  443.) 

Em.  It  becomes  all  men  to  seek  the  general  good  of  society, 
in  return  for  the  benefits  they  receive  from  it.  Though  the 
general  good  of  society  sometimes  requires  individual  membei-s 
to  give  up  private  good  for  public,  yet  it  is  always  to  be  sup- 
posed, that  individuals  receive  ir^ore  advantage  than  disadvar- 
tage  from  society  on  the  whole.  Indeed  there  is  scarcely  any 
comparison  in  this  case.  The  public  blessings  are  immensely 
great  and  numerous.  They  are  more  in  nuuiber  than  can  be 
reckoned  up,  and  greater  in  worth  than  can  be  easily  described. 
The  most  independent  individuals  owe  their  principal  independ- 
ence to  society ;  and  the  most  retired  and  inactive  persons  feel 
the  happy  influence  of  society,  though  they  seem  to  be  detached 
from  it.  It  becomes  all  who  possess  the  powers  and  sensibilities 
of  humanity,  to  make  suitable  returns  for  the  benefits  they 
receive  from  the  general  good  of  society.  No  man  can  reflect 
upon  that  consta  !t  stream  of  good  which  is  perpetually  flowing 
down  to  him  froi.i  well-regulated  society,  without  feeling  his 
obligation  to  maintain  and  support  it.  Should  this  stream  of 
happiness  cease  to  flow,  the  most  stupid  would  feel  their  loss, 
and  realize  their  obligation  to  promote  the  general  good  of 
society.    Let  the  head  of  society  cease  to  direct,  and  the  hands 


to  execute,  a 
soon  find  tl; 
(2,  p.  446.) 
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(2,  p,  446.)      ^^^'^  "*  *  P^"-'  ^'ret«''e<>.   iniserable  state. 
„.  8»8.  SOLITUDE, 

Solitude  -  the  audience-chamber  of  God 
Jo««^.     O,  lost  to  virtue,  lost  to  mainly  thought, 
Lost  to  the  noble  saUics  of  the  soul, 
Who  think  it  solitude  to  bt  alone.' 
899.  SOPHISTHY 
Jm.     To  reason  justly  from  a  false  pri.    iple  is  the  nerfectlnn 
of  sop  nstry,  which  it  i.  much  more  d'ficu.c  to  exp^sHtn  " 
.ft.te  false  reasoning.     It  i.  3asy  to  discve.  any  T2  n  fals^ 
reasonmg,  and  by  just  reasoning  to  refute  it.      But    f^ 
-a^oa  justiy  from  any  principle!  whether  tre  o^Z^\Z 
-asonmg  ^  conclusive,  a«d  the  more  it  is  examined  thT  more 
conclusive  it  will  annear    W«  ^n^    a    i  *^™ 

reasoning  in  fl!  ^  '  ^""^  ^  "'''•'"«  ^^'^  conclusive 

Jeasonmg  ,n  favor  of  error  as  in  favor  of  truth.     The  onlv  dixv 

per  way  therefore,  to  expos,  the  enws  of  p,x>fbund  soptste" 
•^  U»  maice  U  appear  that  they  have  built  all  their  just  indtn-' 
uas,ve  r^oings  upon  some  false  or  absurd  princLe 
900.  SOUL  OF  MAN. 
Tomff.    Know'st  thou  the  importance  of  a  soul  immortal? 
Behold  this  midnight  glory :  worlds  on  worlds  ] 
^mazmgporapl    Redouble  this  amaze  • 
Ten  thousand  add;  and  twice  ten  thousand  moi^  ; 

^  »     Ju'"  ""^'^^ '''"  ''^**^^  ••  «°«  «>"1  outweighs  them  all 
^0.     What  is  best  for  the  soul  is  really  best,  " 

^ctd  tt  nt  'P'^T*"'S  «-^^  «^her  object,  it  is  easy  t» 
«ceed  the  proper  estimate.     But  what  would  be  the  funeral 

w  P   at  such  a  spectacle  ;  or  could  we  realize  the  calamitv  b 

i  dt::r  tr  f  ^'^  ^^-----ion  and  concerHou  : 
^  deemed  equal  to  the  occasion  ?  Would  it  suffice  for  the  s,n 
^.1  h.s  hght,  and  the  moon  her  brightness;  tocover  t  e 
oceaa  with  moummg,  and  the  heavens  with  sackcloth ;  or  were 
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the  whole  fabric  of  nature  to  become  animated  and  vocal,  would 
it  be  possible  for  her  to  utter  a  groan  too  deep,  or  a  cry 
too  piercing,  to  express  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  such  a 
cntastrophe  ? 

Mat.  16:  2G.  What  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the 
whol(!  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  or  what  shall  a  man  give 
in  exchange  for  hia  soul  ?     [See  204,  OOS.] 

901.  SPEAKING  IN  PUBLIC. 
Better  send  away  hearers  longing  than  loathing. 
Witherspoon.     Never  rise  to  speak,  till  you  have  something 
to  say ;  and  when  you  have  said  it,  cease. 

Speaking  without  thinking,  is  like  shooting  without  taking 
aim. 

Discretion  in  speech  is  more  than  eloquence. 

902.  SPECULATION,  SPECULATORS. 
Many  brilliant  speculations  are  shining  soap-bubbles,  which 
turn  to  nothing  as  you  gaze  at  them.     Ed.  That 's  not  the  worst 
evil  —  They  turn  speculators  over  to  nothing. 
903.  SPENDTHRIFTS. 
Never  spend  money  before  it  is  your  own. 
Ed.     Those  spendthrifts  who  squander  both  the  bounties  of 
Providence  and  the  charities  of  their  friends,  require  a  guardian. 
904.  SPIRITUAL,  SPIRITUALITY. 
Ed.     A  spiritual  mind  is  the  eflfect  of  habitual  meditation 
upon  spiritual  beings  and  objects. 

Spring.  Spiritual  views  of  Christ  are  never  steeped  and 
drugged  into  the  soul  by  subtle  opiates  and  alcoholic  poisons, 
stealing  upon  the  nerves  and  senses,  and  superinducing  that 
dreamy  and  exquisite  sensibility  which,  by  weak  minds,  is  so 
often  mistaken  for  the  fervors  of  piety.- 

905.  SPRING. 
Sweet  Spring,  of  days  and  roses  made, 

Whose  charms  for  beautv  vie  ! 
Thy  days  depart,  thy  roses  fade, 
Thou,  too,  alas  !  must  die. 
906.  STANDARDS. 
hmah.    To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony :  if  they  speak  not 
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reason,  conscienc 

mate,  are  at  war  \ 

^'Wtlkint. 
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-ordi.g  to  this    word,  it  i.  ^eauso  the.  is    no  light  i. 

Ed.    Man^  standards  stand  upon  nothing. 

T,.  ,  »07-  STEALING. 

Ihp  partaker  is  as  bad  as  the  thief. 

Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief 

One  thief  who  steals,  nmkes  a  hundred  ^ffer  suspicion 

M.   The  ™ost  heinous  steah:;;:^:;^,!^^^^^^^^^ 

T?^     ^u  .    .  ^^^'  STEWARDS. 

-fia.     Christians  are  stewaivl«  r>r  rK„-  *      ^    •     , 

the  provisions,  and  of  them     To  "k  '"  '^"  °^''  °^ 

909.  STRENGTH. 
T    ,,     J  Strength  :s  bom. 

In  he  deep  silence  of  long-suffering  hearts; 
jVot  amid  J07. 

in  Z  i^2"7''J  ''''^""'^  ^  ^^^  *^^*  -^e^  one  8t«>ng 
in  the  Lord,  -  the  only  true  and  durable  strength.  *     ' 

-,  ,  910.  STUDY. 

-t«j.  ana  ^-™^.d.r;,;:Lt:::f..Tr  a'-ir:- 

noise,  bustle,  confusion,  sight-seein^r  travplUn     a 

nics,  company,  pro^'ecl  and  eTperimlt^^?^^^^^^^^ 

^tudy  and  literaiy  eminence.  '       "°'  ^^^^'"^^^^  ^ 

xp,  ,  ,  911.  STUPIDITY. 

Whelpl^      (Ironical.)  Let  stupidity  remain  stupid. 

reason,  conscience,  and  indeed  all  things  sniritual  nn^  .  • 

mate,areatwarwithstupidity.Stillitml:!;,o!:'''  '"'  ^^^"  ^'^^ 


912.  STYLE. 


ilyprevails.[555] 


dark- 
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ness  in  the  mind :  the  greatest  learning  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
greatest  plainness. 

Pope.  Where  leaves  abound, 

Much  fruit  of  sense  beneath  is  rarely  found. 

Sh.    Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit. 

Plain  truth  should  liave  a  plain  dress  :  She  is  innocent,  and 
accounts  it  no  shame  to  be  seen,  even  naked. 

Brwfere.  Little  wits  cannot  find  the  proper  single  expression, 
and  therefore  use  synonymes.  Young  men  are  dazzled  with  the 
lustre  of  an  antithesis,  and  fondly  use  it.  True  wits,  and  such 
who  delight  in  exact  imagery,  are  for  metaphors  and  ctanpari- 
sons.  Quick  wits,  full  of  fire,  and  carried  by  a  vast  imagination 
beyond  rales  or  nature,  are  scarce  satisfied  even  with  an  hyper- 
bole. As  for  the  sublime,  even  among  the  greatest  geniuses,  it 
is  only  the  most  elevated  that  can  reach  it. 

Ideas  overloaded  with  words,  seldom  travel  far  or  long. 
Toil  forms  the  thoughts  and  polish'd  style  that  please  ; 
The  writer's  labor  makes  the  reader's  ease. 

SoiUhey.  The»e  may  be  secrets  in  painting,  bnt  there  are 
none  in  style.  When  I  have  been  asked  the  fodish  question, 
What  a  young  man  should  doy  who  wishes  to  acquire  a  good 
style,  my  answer  has  been,  That  he  should  never  think  about  it, 
but  say  what  he  has  to  say  as  perspicuously  as  he  can,  and  as 
briefly  as  he  can,  and  then  the  style  will  take  care  of  itself 

Perspicuity  of  style  is  superior  to  ornament ;  strength,  to 
taste  ;  and  terseness,  to  fluency. 

Em.  Style  is  the  frame  to  hold  our  thoughts.  It  is  like  the 
sash  of  a  window :  a  heavy  sash  will  obscure  the  light.  The 
object  is,  to  have  as  little  sash  as  will  hold  the  lights,  that  we 
may  not  think  of  the  frame,  but  have  the  most  li^t. 

lb.  So  construct  your  sentences,  as  to  bring  out  your  princi- 
pal meaning  as  early  as  possible.  This  will  secure  brevity  and 
perspicuity ;  it  relieves  the  mind,  and  facilitates  the  entrance 
of  ideas. 

]b.  If  a  man  really  has  an  idea,  he  can  communicate  it; 
and  if  he  has  a  clear  one,  he  will  communicate  it  clearly. 

R.  Use  plain,  familiar,  decent  language.  Choose  such  words, 


and  so  cons 

understand, 

you  aim  at 

expression ; 

intelligible  t 

2b.     One 

his  advice 

easy  style,  v 

proper  for  tl 

and  polite  as 

Spring* 

could  see  ar, 

him  so  much 

isfied  as  if  I 

tion  of  all  rei 

Ed.     Uncc 

Em.     Subi 

wounds  he  gii 

Acquiescen 
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A  suggestio 
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and  so  construct  your  sentences,  that  every  person  c«n  .ocM 
unde^tand,  and  not  easily  .i.ake,  your  2J^  Z  Th  1^ 
you  a.m  at  perspicuity,  avoid  a  low.  vulgar,  slofenly  Ide  of 

ea.y  st,k.  „h,ch  U  intelligiblo  ,o  .he  lowest  eta  of  heaL  t 

.,  913.  SUBMISSION, 

could  see  any  reason  for  the  dispensation  which  had  caused 

^rf.     Unconditional  submission  to  God,  honors  both  parties 
wotds  he;tr  "  ""''-'''  -'^  '^  ^'^^  -  '^^^  the 

914.  SUGGESTIONS. 
A  suggestion  is  often  more  effective  than  an  argument     M. 
Especially  if  it  be  from  the  adversary. 
^^^     Suggestions,  though  destitute  of  authority,  often  com- 

915.  SUPERFLUITIES. 
The  superfluities  of  professed  Christians,  would  send  the 
Gospel  to  the  whole  world. 

He  who  accustoms   himself  to   buy  superfluities,  may  be 
obhged,  erelong,  to  sell  his  necessities.  ^ 

916.  SURETY,  ENDORSING. 
/?«&.^^,  W   If  thou  be  bound  for  a  stranger,  thou  art  a  fool  • 

for  a'l!  T'  f "  P"""^  *^^  «^t^t«  t«  '--  to  swim  r^' 

for  a  lawyer,  he  will  find  an  evasion  h.  a  .v""h! J 

I'x*  .T  "•<'       ^j*»?tvic  vjx"  £1  word  ' 

Lnir\  ""?  '^r  '""^^  P^y  ''  thyself;  if  for  a  rich  man,' 
h.  n«.da  not :  therefore,  from  .urety.hip,  «  fix„x.  a  m«u.I.yer 

43*  -^ 
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or  enchanter,  bless  tliyself ;  for  the  best  return  will  be  this  — 
if  thou  force  him,  for  whom  tliou  art  bound,  to  pay  it  himself, 
he  will  become  thy  enemy  ;  if  thou  pay  it  thyself;  thou  wilt 
become  a  beggar. 

He  who  would  be  master  of  his  own,  must  not  be  bound  for 
another. 

He  that  is  surety  tar  others,  is  never  sure  hunself. 
Ed.     Endorsing  character  is  hazardous;  credit,  presump- 
tuous. 

917.   SUSPICION. 
Sh.     Suspicion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind : 

Tlie  thief  doth  fear  each  bush  an  officer. 
Suspect  everybody,  and  keep  your  suspicions  to  yourself. 
Suspicion  cannot  live  before  perfect  frankness. 
At  the  gate  which  suspicion  enters,  love  and  confidence  go 
out.     [See  251.] 

918.  SWEARING,  PROFANENESS,  JESTING. 
Lavater.    Who  cannot  bear  a  jest,  should  never  make  one. 
To  swear  is  neither  brave,  polite,  nor  wise. 
Sh.    It  is  a  great  sin  to  swear  unto  a  sin; 

But  greater  sin  to  keep  a  sinful  oath. 
Ed.     Profane  swearing  is  impious,  coarse,  and  vulga?  de- 
pravity.   [See  647.] 

919.  SYMPATHY. 
Courper,     But  with  a  soul  that  ever  felt  the  sting 
Of  sorrow,  sorrow  is  a  sacred  thing. 
No  radiant  pearl  which  crested  fortune  wears, 
No  gem,  that  twinkling  hangs  from  beauty's  ears, 
Nor  the  bright  stars,  which  night's  blue  arch  adorn, 
Nor  rising  suns  that  gild  the  vernal  morn. 
Shine  with  such  lustre,  as  the  tear  that  breaks 
For  others'  woe,  down  virtue's  manly  cheeks. 
Solon.    Every  man  should  make  the  case  of  the  injured  hi< 
own. 

There  is  no  man  so  contemptible,  but  who,  in  distress,  re- 
quires pity. 
Ed.    Devout  sympathy  —  a  moral  luxury  that  never  surfeits. 
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.heir  s,4iir  [ir;^  s;  j^^ ""'-  *""•  "^  '^«»  "^ 

920.  SYSTEM,  PLAN, 
•mlure,  and  .heir  muZl  !  w  *^  '  T       "'^  '°  ""^  '"l>«™' 

esteemed  h,  n.e„:r:::  ^cv' '1:^1  .'^""'^  ""■ "  ■» 

^      ,  921.  TACT. 

f^ondonAdas.     Talent  is  power ;  tact  is  skill     Tol.  »       , 
a  man  respectable-  tAot  m!t      i.   "**^^ '^  "'''"•    Talent  makes 

c^l^cLwojc,  tact  makes  him  resnectei^      TaU».* 
vinces  J  tact  converto     Tui^.,.  ^speciea.     lalent  con- 

e».i.»o,eU™;t;e«:;L;™'''  '""'""^^'O-  T"'- 
922.  TALENT,  NATURAL  ABILITIES  ETC 

sZ'-        v,"."'^  '^''"'  °f  ""  -««'-  »  »«.  -W  L  a  feci 
Superior  abilit  es  are  acouirerl  h^  'i  ,.  ''^  .       ^'- 

Men  of  talent  are  men  for  occasions.     [See  379  ] 
r.      ,     „  »23.  TALKERS. 

^^  Great  talkers  are  like  leak,  vessels;  everything  runs  out  of 

bltd."^'"  talking  prevents  thinking,  it  shows  who  is  nettle- 

P  ,,     ,  »24.  TARDINESS. 

iietter  late  than  never,  and  better  <jtni  ♦«  i^ 

Fr/     To^^-         •  "etier  stui  to  be  never  late. 

p^^ntttr^'Lir  ^^^"'"^*^^^' "  ^^-^-^  ^- 

P25.  TEACHERS,  TEACHING. 
^^One  subtlety  in  a  teacher,  wiU  beget  man,  .ophisms  in  a 

Boiter  to  be  untaught,  than  ill-taught. 
Who  teaches  others,  learns  himseF. 
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Energy  and  earnestness  give  life  to  teaching. 
Ed.  Teaching  is  an  art,  and  should  be  a  profession. 
lb.  The  secret  of  successful  teaching  is,  to  teach  accurately, 
thoroughly,  and  earnestly,  which  will  impart  interest  to  instruc- 
tions, and  awaken  attention  to  them.  All  sciences,  in  their 
nature  or  connections,  are  replete  with  interest,  if  teachers 
properly  illustrate  and  impress  their  truths,  in  a  pleasing, 
earnest  manner. 

926.  TEACHING,  DiVlNE. 
Ed.     When  God  teaches,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  man 
uust  learn. 

lb.  The  teaching  of  Christ  in  heaven,  will  excite  simultane- 
ous and  rapturous  delight  in  the  minds  of  "  a  great  multitude, 
which  no  man  can  number." 

927.  TEARS,  WEEPING. 
Nothing  dies  sooner  than  a  tear. 
Sh.     To  weep,  is  to  make  less  the  depth  of  grief. 
Jb.     Back,  foolish  tears,  back  to  your  native  spring ; 
Your  tributary  drops  belong  to  woe. 
Which  you,  mistaking,  ofler  up  to  joy. 
Toung.     Some  weep  in  earnest,  and  yet  weep  in  vam, 
As  deep  in  indiscretion  as  in  woe. 
Passion,  blind  passion,  impotently  pours 
Tears,  that  deserve  more  tears,  while  reason  sleeps. 
928.  TEMPERANCE. 
I'emperance  is  the  moderate  and  proper  use  of  things  bene- 
fit^l,  and  abstinence  from  tilings  hurtful. 

If  you  would  have  constant,  vigorous  health,  «  be  temperate 
in  all  things." 

Riotous  livers  know  not  the  serene  pleasures  of  temperance. 
Temperance  is  always  calm  ;  luxury  always  in  a  hurry. 
Against  diseases  here,  the  strongest  fence 
Is  the  defensive  virtue  —  Abstinence. 
Cowper.     Daniel  ate  pulse  by  choice  —  example  rare ! 

Heaven  bless'd  the  youth,  and  made  him  fresh  and  fair. 
Temperance  is  the  best  physic,  and  sobriety,  temperance,  and 
tranquillity  are  nature's  best  physicians. 
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,111  .  "'^  quarter  of  a  century,  not  1 

drunkard  was  known  among  them.  ^ 

^.  The  Temperance  Cause -with  her  right  hand  she 
forces  along  the  liquor-seHcr ;  with  her  left,  she  cS  Je 
drmker,and  with  her  shoulde.  she  heaves  along  the  d'Tkard  I 

Si:i::^  i?  t  -^^-^-^^  ^^"  «^  -^-^  with  ati 

posts  ofta:?-''^  '"^'"^^"  ^^'^'^  *^«  ^--  -^  ^te  and 

929.  TEMPTERS,  TEMPTATIONS. 
preteTct  '""'''''""  ™'^  '^^^  ^^'•^  ^'^'^  -'J  P'«-n>le 

Satan's  fiercest  temptations  are  usually  directed  against  the 

castns  il  to  ^h^    f  '^'"'i  temptations,  and  jet  rush  into  oc- 

r  T  1       '  ^^"^  ^"^""^  '"^«  *he  fire,  and  then  p,^y 

that  they  might  not  be  burnt.  ^    ^ 

Constant  and  useful  occupation  prevents  temptation. 
930.  TENACITY,  DETERMINATION. 

Am.  If  I  found  that  my  congregation  were  displeased  with 
any  of  my  sentiments,  I  made  it  my  rule  to  preach  them  mo^ 
and  more  exphcity,  until  their  complaints  ce.^ed. 

h.ff\u        ''■  i''"  ""^  *^  """"^^  ^«"^«««  t«  his  opinions  who 

^eal  and  d.ffuses  them  with  determination,  _i„  connection  Z'th 
suavity  of  manners  and  a  fair  reputation.  * 

.ni^rD^t  '^''i'^^^^^^^V  ^"-Pt^  and  do  it  with  all   your 
Si        ^f  ":'"''^^'«"  '^  P«^--r.      If  the  prospect  be  dark 

eXish.^'^  '''  ^'  ^^'^^^"^^"  *^^^  -'^^"^  ^-  <ieath  - 

931.  TERROR. 
Sometimes  the  universal  air 
Seems  lit  with  ghastly  flame; 
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Ten  thousand  thousand  dreadful  eyes 
Are  looking  down  in  blame. 
Ed.  The  terrors  experienced  by  war,  by  fire,  by  stormy 
winds,  by  beasts  of  prey,  and  various  other  causes  of  fear  and 
consternation,  are  intended  as  beacons  and  experimental  warn- 
ings of  the  infinitely  more  dreadful  "  terrors  of  God,"  or  "  terror 
of  the  Lord,"  that  will  fall  upon  the  incorrigibly  wicked,  who 
are  destined  to  be  "  utterly  consumed  with  terrors,"  in  respect 
to  their  hopes  and  expectations  of  good,  and  all  their  valued 
and  valuable  interests. 

932.  THEOLOGY. 

Em.  Theology  is  the  master-science.  Law,  physic,  and  all 
other  sciences  are  inferior  to  it.  'Tis  an  amazing  thing  to 
understand  divinity. 

This  world  has  scarcely  produced  as  many  theological  lumi- 
naries as  there  have  been  gene.ations. 

lb.  Theology  —  the  science  which  theologians  comprehend 
less  and  less,  as  they  advance. 

lb.  Theological  reading  is  the  most  entertaining  to  all  per- 
sons who  delight  in  the  greatest  and  best  of  Beings,  and  who 
value  eternal  things  more  than  temporal. 

933.  THEORIES. 

Theoiy  is  the  guide  to  practice,  and  practice  the  life  of  theory. 

Ed.  Human  theories  have  hitherto  been  modified  by  human 
errors  and  imperfections.  Very  plausible  and  popular  theories 
hi  philosophy,  religion,  ethics,  and  government  have  been  and 
are  "et  to  be  exploded.  Truth  and  time  will  yet  make  great 
revolutions  in  popular  opinion.  The  surprising  changes  and 
revolutions  of  the  past,  are  to  be  outdone  by  greater  ones  in 
time  to  come.  God  "  will  overturn,  overturn,  overturn." 
934.  THINKERS,  THINKING. 

Dr.  Me.  Comparatively  few  think  much  on  religious  sub- 
jects, without  the  aid  of  others.  The  great  majority  go  as  far 
as  they  are  led,  and  no  farther.  And  many  of  those  who  mean 
to  think  for  themselves,  do  not  pursue  their  independent  investi- 
gations far  enough  to  fonii  a  definite  opinion  of  their  owe. 
Their  opinions  are  made  up,  insensibly  perhaps,  in  view  of  the 
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THOUGHT,   THOUGHTS.  ^^  - 

S:~S'''=  -n^nessof  „Uch  .he,  Lave  ^J, 

Metrce;:::'r,%:  ^-'  »  ->=*  c^  o^  Wo„,e. 
Lavater.     Thinlcpra  o..„ 

thought  comprehends  Lsbrr„rr  ''^' '   '"^  ''^' ^^- 
edly  and  fearless  of  conLuent'        t'  P"''"''  ^"^  ""interrupt- 

lee.  in  connect  J^l^et^^  -'^'^  '^  *^«  ^-I- 

thedeTtLtfteir;:;::^ 

noiseless.  '^  ^'  '"  -o^v..^Xou,  when  the  surface  is 

935.  THOUGHT,  THOUGHTS 

tleymakeapennanenttapJZ      ''™'""  ""P''')  Wore 
Consecrate  to  God  the  fir«f  fr.,.%o    e 

genemlions.  ™^  '""■°""'  '"■'  ')"i<*»  aU  future 

^o-t.°itr-"  rr^^  :-r  ■■— ., , 

•nd  will  be  diadnctly  called  ud  1,  «     ^  •^"'enibrance, 

»d  often  ealled  .0  mW    '  111^!;  "'  "^  r'  ^''^• 

■»•    Thought  be»(,  thool^  """ou'nfi,,  ever  afterwani,. 

"iUWer4rea,e":tll,  "^^'  ■"'**'^  *~ 

f  •     God  has  an  eternal  use  for  eaoh  onp  n^         ^       , 
a^a  he  wiU  prevent  all  others.    "Nothtrf        T'    ''"^^*'' 
the  true  theology  and  philosophy.  ^  ''""'^  ^°  ^^>"  « 
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936.  TIDES. 
(SH.  There  is  a  tide  in  the  atfairs  of  men, 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune ; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 
Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man. 

937.  TIME. 
Cowper.    The  lapse  of  time  and  rivers  is  the  same ; 

Both  speed  their  journey  with  a  restless  stream : 
The  silent  pace  with  which  they  steal  away, 
No  wealth  can  bribe,  no  pray'rs  persuade  to  stay ; 
Alike  irrevocable  both,  when  past, 
And  a  wide  ocean  swallows  both  at  last. 
Though  each  resemble  each  in  every  part, 
A  diflTrence  strikes,  at  length,  the  musing  heart : 
Streams  never  flow  in  vain  ;  where  streams  abound, 
How  laughs  the  land,  with  various  plenty  crown'd ! 
But  time,  that  should  enrich  the  nobler  mind. 
Neglected,  leaves  a  dreary  waste  behind. 
Time  past,  never  returns.     Moments  lost,  are  lost  forever. 
Time  is  a  narrow  isthmus  between  two  eternities. 
Time  flies,  man  dies,  eternity's  at  hand. 
Every  moment  of  time  is  a  monument  of  mercy. 
Wilcox.    Time  well  employed,  is  Satan's  deadliest  foe ; 

It  leaves  no  opening  for  the  lurking  fiend. 
Tovtng.    The  time  that  bears  no  fruit,  deserves  no  name. 
Count  that  day  lost,  whose  slow  descending  sun 
Views  from  thy  hand  no  woi-thy  action  done. 
New-year's  days  are  Time's  mile-stones,  marking  hia  progress 
towards  eternity. 

Many  who  find  the  day  too  long,  think  life  too  short. 
Time  was,  is  past ;  thou  canst  not  it  recall : 
Time  is,  thou  hast ;  employ  the  portion  small ; 
Time  ftUure  is  not ;  and  may  never  be  : 
Time  present  is  the  only  time  for  thee. 
Golton.     Short  as  life  is,  many  find  it  long  enough  to  outlive 
their  characters,  their  constitutions,  and  their  estate. 
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Lord  Bacon.     Time  is  the  greatest  innovator. 
T,rae  ,s  the  test  of  rehgion,  morals,  everything. 
T,  ;.   ^'r^  "'^"""g'g  «^  t'"'e  brings  in  his  revenges. 
I    tune  be  of  all  things  the  most  precions,  wasting  time  must 
he-  the  greatest  prodigality.  ^ 

„„„.         ^,  .  'o"i<^i»  years,  and  misspent  hours  

onstamp  them  with  wisdom,  and  efface  f™„,  heaven's  r  co^  the 
fearful  memorandum  of  wasted  probation  ? 

'^"'^/A     Time  is  painted  with  a  loek  before,  and  bald  be 
-a,  .gmfy,ng  thereby,  that  we  must  take  time  by  the  fore 

^rf.     Short  and  busy  as  life  may  be,  time  affords  an  amole 
opportunity  for  every  required  duty.  ^ 

coit. S us  anr  ""'  ""''""^  P""'"=  ^"^^  ^^^  -'  ^han 
commg  to  us,  and  m  a  sense  is  always  present.    It  is  neither  too 

ong,  nor  too  short,  but  just  the  right  length  to  afford      eh  o„" 
an^pportumty  to  do  all  that  is  best  for  him  to  do  upon  earth 

A    How^any  would  be  in  eonsternation,  did  they  know  their 
aTZlA"'""™"^'-     ^^*  ^"--=-t  wilfbeasingL 

souf  frof  r       -T    "'''™''''^  ^  average,  sends  one  immortal 
soul  from  time  into  eternity.  »"uiwu 

938.  TIME,  WHAT  IS  IT? 
Marsden.  I  asked  an  aged  man,  a  man  of  cares 

Wnnkled  and  curved,  and  white  with'hoary  hairs  ; 

rime  IS  the  warp  of  life,"  he  said,  «  O  tell 
The  young,  the  fair,  the  gay,  to  weave  it  well ! " 
I  asked  the  ancient  venerable  dead, 
Sages  who  wrote,  and  warriors  who  bled- 
From  the  cold  grave  a  hollow  murmur  flowed, 

rime  sowed  the  seeds  we  reap  in  this  abode . » 
I  asked  a  dying  sinner,  ere  the  stroke 
Of  ruthless  death  life's  «  golden  bowl  had  broke ; " 
44 
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I  asked  him,  What  is  time  ?  "  Time,"  he  replied, 
« I 've  lost  it.     Ah !  the  treasure"  aud  he  died ! 

I  asked  the  golden  sun  and  silver  spheres, 
Those  bright  chronometers  of  days  and  years ; 
They  answered,  "  Time  is  but  a  meteor's  glare," 
And  bade  me  for  eternity  prepare. 

I  asked  the  sersons,  in  their  annual  round. 
Which  beautify,  or  desolate  the  ground ; 
And  they  replied,  (no  oracle  more  wise,) 
"'Tis  folly's  blank,  and  wisdom's  highest  pn'ze /" 

I  asked  a  spirit  lost  —  but  O  the  shriek 
That  pierced  my  soul !  I  shudder  wliile  I  speak  I 
It  cried,  ^'^  A. particle !  a  speck!  a  mite 
Of  endless  years,  duration  infinite  I " 

Of  things  inanimate,  my  dial  I 
Consulted,  and  it  made  me  this  reply  ; 
"  Time  is  the  season  fair  of  living  well ; 
The  path  to  glory,  or  the  path  to  hell !" 

I  asked  my  Bible,  and  methinks  it  said, 
"  Thine  is  the  present  hour,  the  past  is  fled ; 
Live !  live-  to  day !  to-morrow  never  yet 
On  any  human  being  rose  or  set ! 

I  asked  old  Father  Time  himself,  at  last ; 
But  in  a  moment  he  flew  swiftly  past ; 
His  chariot  was  a  cloud,  the  viewless  wind 
His  noiseless  steeds,  that  left  no  trace  behind. 

I  asked  the  mighty  Angel,  .who  shall  stand 

One  foot  on  sea,  and  one  on  solid  land  1 

«  By  Heaven's  Great  King,  I  swear  the  mystery's 

.o'er,— 
Time  was"  he  cried — "but  time  shall  be  no  more !" 

Time  is  the  stuff  that  life  is  made  of. 

Time  is  the  warp  of  life,  actions  the  woof. 

Oobon.    Time  is  the  most  undefinable,  and  paradoxical  of 
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TIME,   TISriDITT,   TITLES.  gjg 

theZh  0  ir    """  "  "'  ""  ""'^"P^ '«  '^^fi-  '^  «nd  like 
tae  flash  of  iightnmg,  at  once  exists  and  oxnires      Nor  n.n  •! 

be  saus  ed,  until  it  has  stoien  the  world  fSZ,  ZZZ^ 

h>n  ^  by  flight,  and  although  it  is  the  present  ally,  it  will  be 
the  future  conqueror  of  death.    Wisdom  walks  befofe 

*),„;      L        ■'  "'  ''"'  ^'''*"'''  «^  time,  when  properly  considered 

qfect  ov-  immortal  state.     If  the  ri^ht  imnr.,       «  ^'''^a^^y  to 
toal  d  ,l,„y,  ,h,»  ,„„„„„^  f„,        J  ^_.  ^^^ 

Whom.    Each  and  every  momenl  of  our  active  probation  will 

Lg  lar.'..  Id  h™"-,  • """' " "-'''  '*•  """"-s™.  -" 
a2  rhLnXe  V :::;  ii:  7rT '°  *'"'"  ^""-^ ""» 

•  .      r  .  ^  ^'^"'^  "/«  moment.    This  thoui^ht 

miparts  .mmeasurable  importance  to  each  ™ccc=«ive  ^rtiZt 
1«.    I,  makes  this  world  a  «,1emn  world  •  and  all  ^ T 
«c,  ana^eenes  are  ladcn  with  nnsperr::;  J^:: 

""o'y  justified  m  this  life,  indicate  that  "Men  have  !««* 
their  reason."     [See  742.1 

940.  TIMIDITY. 
A  life  begun  with  rashness,  often  ends  with  timidity. 
M.     Timidity  _  an  involuntary  fear  of  noise  and  nothing 
941.  TITLES.  ^' 

Ed.     It  should  become  a  law.  that  matmn,  have  'h-  -■'       - 
^rs.,  even  if  they  do  Miss  of  matrimony.' "[See  6270  ""  '' 
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.      942.  TOBACCO. 
Cowper.    The  pipe,  with  soleinii  interposing  puff, 
Makes  half  a  sentence  at  a  time  eiiough ; 
The  dozin;;  suges  drop  the  <lro\vsy  strain  ; 
Then  pause,  and  puff — and  speak,  and  {)ause  again. 
Such  often,  like  tlie  tube  they  so  achnire, 
Important  triflers  !  have  more  smoke  than  fire. 
Pernicious  weed  !  whoso  scent  the  fair  annoys  ; 
Unfriendly  to  society's  cliief  joys, 
Thy  worst  effect  is  bnnishitig  for  hours 
The  sex,  whose  presence  civilizes  ours : 
Thou  art  indeed  the  drug  the  gard'ner  wants. 
To  poison  vemiin  that  infest  his  [jlants  ; 
But  are  we  so  to  wit  and  beauty  blind. 
As  to  despise  the  glory  of  our  kind. 
And  show  the  softest  minds  and  fairest  forms 
As  little  mercy  as  the  grubs  and  worms  ? 
Mussey.    Rev.  O.  Fowler  estimates  the  annual  cost  of  tobacco 
to  the  United  States  at  ten  millions  of  dollars ;  the  time  annually 
spent  in  its  use,  at  twelve  millions ;  and  the  pauper  tax  occj\- 
sioned  by  it,  at  three  millions.     This  estimate  of  twenty -five 
millions  of  dollai-s,  I  believe  to  be  considerably   below  the 
truth. 

Ed.  If  the  cost  of  sickness,  and  commercial  value  of  time 
cut  off  in  consequence  of  tobacco,  were  not  taken  in  the  above 
estimate,  that  should  be  added.  It  is  said  the  German  phy- 
sicians estimate  that  near  half  the  deaths  of  men  in  that  country 
between  eighteen  and  thirty-five  years  of  age.  are  occasioned  by 
the  use  of  tobacco. 

94.3.  TOLERATION. 
The  most  disagreeable  and  troublesome  class  of  persons  are 
those  whom  toleration  makes  intolerant. 

Ed.  To  plead  toleration  in  favor  of  manifest  errors,  sins, 
and  vices,  is  absurd  and  discreditable. 

944.  TONGUE. 
Johnson.     A  man  has  no  more  right  to  say  an  uncivil  thing, 
than  to  perform  one. 
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Death  and  life  are  in  the  power  of  the  tongue. 
U  wisdom's  ways  you  wisely  seek, 
Fiv.>  things  ohscrve  witli  care  :' 
Of  whom  you  speak,  to  wl.on,  you  speak, 
And  how,  and  when,  and  wiiere. 

■4"  e'r^fll'r  """  "^'  '°"""-»"-  "-•"  »»'  «° 
^^tooV,  haart  «  l,i,  ,„„g„,,  i„,  „  „i,^  „^.^  ,^^^^  .^  ^^.^ 

,1,  f'"i  "  "'""'°  ''  °°^  '""■»°"  '»  »l'»">  you  feel  a  dislike 
.ha. ,,  ,hc  person  of  „hom  ,ou  ough.  never  i  ,pe„k.  '""' 

me  oody,  and  piiilosopliers  tlio  diseawa  of  (he  mind. 
~      ,  •  Have  ft  care, 

Nn  nhv  ^         y^'l'P^^^'  Of  Whom,  of  what,  and  whe,^. 
;No  physician  can  heal  the  wounds  of  the  tongue 

twf^f!^''"'  /^".'''  *"''  ^"* ''"  P^^^^P'«  '"  *»»«  Decalogue,  and 
two  of  them,  (one  in  the  first,  and  the  other  in  the  second  tablet 
are  bestowed  upon  the  (onrf^r  ^  ^^^^'^ 

Jerome.    No  one  .-      ,.       ,,,«  of  scandal,  except  to  him 
who  loves  to  hear  i         .earn,  then,  to  check  lind  rebuke  th^ 

Chuese  /v.     An  unlucky  word,  one*,  e«caped  from  U8,  can- 
not  be  brought  back  with  a  coach  and  six. 

wen  «n^  ^T  "'''^*^'''""^'  "«^  t«  h-^-e  «ense  enough  to  speak 
well,  and  judgment  enough  to  speak  little. 

Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners. 
forThrforgue!""  '^^^"'^  '"''^'?  ^"'^  ^""^'^^^^  *^*^  -*  ^"^e 

Irr'xr u  *""»"! ^^^^^  '«  «>'»Pany,  your  thoughts  always. 
wJ'""  ,  '"-"^"'=  '"'"  ears,  and  one  tongue,  that  we  should 
hear  much,  and  speak  little. 

44» 
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Ed.  Filthy  taljiers,  like  persons  with  a  foul  breath,  spread 
contamination,  and  create  disgust. 

lb.  The  tongue  is  a  kind  of  irresponsible  sword,  or  scourge, 
that  cowardly  persons  are  very  fond  of  using  upon  the  back  of 
their  enemies,  whom  they  dare  not  face. 

lb.  Parents,  like  physicians,  should  closely  watch,  and  thor- 
oughly restrain  the  tongues  of  their  children,  if  they  would 
make  them  good  citizens  of  the  world. 

945.  TOOTHACHE. 
Sh.     There  was  never  yet  philosopher 

That  could  endure  the  toothache  patiently. 
Ed.     Decay  and  pain  in  the  teeth  and  bones,  are  kind  warn- 
ings that  these  earthly  tabernacles,  even  in  their  most  substan- 
tial parts,  are  perishable  things,  and  that  it  is  our  wisdom  to 
secure  that  inheritance,  which  includes  a*spiritual  and  glorious 
body,  suited  to  the  most  vigorous  action  and  highest  enjoyment. 
946.    TRAITORS. 
Once  a  traitor,  never  again  to  be  trusted. 
Ed.     To  avoid  being  betrayed,  beware  of  making  confidents. 

947.  TRANSPARENCY. 
Em.    There  is  a  dignity  in  transpai-ency,  which  universally 
commands  respect. 

lb.  Those  who  beh'eve  and  love  the  pure  and  important 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  are  willing  to  be  made  manifest,  and  to 
be  known  and  distinguished  from  those,  who  dislike,  despise, 
and  reproach  the  most  precious  and  important  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

The  soul  has  no  secnet,  which  the  conduct  does  not  reveal  to 
critical  observers,  and  which  God  does  not  comprehend. 
948.  TREACHERY,  TREASON. 
One  man's  treachery  may  destroy  the  mutual  confidence  oi 
thousands. 

Treason  never  prospers,  for  when  it  succeeds,  none  dare  call 
it  treason.     [See  208.] 

949.  TRIALS  OF  THE  HEAD  AND  HEART. 
—  - —  o — i-si  triuujpn  01  uumau  nature,  to  pass  throuiiu 
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wrongs,  disappointments,  and  ne-lects  vvithnnf  r.       •..• 

and  delusions  »"'"'"' P'oJ^".  P^Jnices,  ignorance, 

world    And  fli«,r  ^o       .        • ,  portion,  or  to  choose  the 

.0  all  mankind,  and  so  loZltL^ZX,  v  '  "^  °""'=' 

eternity.   [See  19,  ^^^'-J'''^'^'^^^"'^"  ^'"^  ^'^"^S  their  condition  for 

950    TRIBUNALS  TOR  CAPITAL  OFFENCES 
^d.    At  the  trial  of  Prof  Webster  fl  .1  ,       ,^- 

8-.:,  e.ei,ed  and  ,„„  e Jm  i^;  I  rii'  it''  ;rd;:r 

Conse..e„ee.,ndt^^^^^^^^^^^ 

t  ",  W.I1  be  the  ineeres.  and  the  en,„,ions  at  .he  C  .rkl  „ f 
.a  .ona  creatures  for  eternal  life  or  dea.h !    I„  e«h  tS  al 
«.ona  crea.n.s  will  ,,.ve  „  pe^onal  as  well  a^  ;  n til  tt^! 
«.,  thongh  some  w,ll  have  a  deeper  interest  than  'uters.  C 
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idle  words  will  become  circumstances  replete  with  interest. 
Sleep  will  have  no  further  place.  Every  eye  will  he  fixed  — 
every  heart  in  perpetual  emotion,  during  this  amazing  scene. 
Time  has  been  ours.  Eternity  will  be  God's  opportunity  to 
annihilate  human  and  infernal  imputations ;  tq  clear  up  his 
character  and  conduct,  and  those  of  his  friends ;  and  to  fix  blame 
where  it  belongs. 

lb.  At  the  final  trial,  all  the  special-pleading  of  sinners  will 
only  prejudice  their  cause.  «  Out  of  thine  own  mouth  will  I 
condemn  thee."     [See  500-505.] 

951.  TRIFLES,  TRIFLING. 

Trifles  captivate  little  minds.  Ed.  Great  ones  captivate  trifles. 

Ed.  Trifling  is  the  rule  of  men  ;  Christ-like  employment, 
the  exception. 

Smithy  Rev.  JR.  Our  usefulness  must  he  made  to  appear  in 
common  and  trivial  offices.  The  calls  to  act  the  hero,  are 
very  few. 

Jb.    Most  of  the  critical  things  in  life,  which  become  the  start- 
ing-points of  human  destiny,  are  little  things.     [See  546,  597.] 
952.  TROUBLES. 

None  ever  have  been  so  good  or  so  great  as  to  have  escaped 
troubles.     Even  our  Lord  was  "  a  man  of  sorrows." 

Ed.  A  multitude  of  the  troubles  of  mankind  are  self-imposed. 

lb.  The  best  recipe  for  troubles,  is  to  spread  them  before 
the  Lord,  like  Hezekiah.  [See  19.] 

953.  TRUISMS. 

Ed.  Deny  first-truths,  and  reasoning  is  void.  If  an  oppo- 
nent denies  them,  we  can  only  add :  "  Be  not  as  the  horse  and 
the  mule,  who  have  no  understanding." 

lb.  Some  authors  have  such  an  aversion  to  truth,  that  their 
productions  are  sadly  deficient  in  the  incontrovertibles. 

lb.  Fundamental  truths  should  be  made  very  clear  and 
familiar  truths.     [See  60,  105.] 

954.  TRUTH. 

Great  is  the  truth,  and  must  prevail. 

The  greatest  friend  to  truth,  is  time ;  her  greatest  enemy, 
prejudice ;  and  her  constant  com[mnion,  is  humility. 
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TRUTH. 


Truth  scorns  all  kinds  of  equivocation. 

Bryant.     Truth,  crush'd  to  earth,  will  rise  again ; 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers: 

But  error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain, 

And  dies  amid  her  worshippers. 
Cowper.   The  only  amaranthine  flow 'r  on  earth 

is    irtue ;  the  only  lasting  treasure  truth 
Vmcit  omn  a  Veritas      Tr..t».  ^  ' 

^'/«.    Truth  is  the  same  to  the  minri  ih.*  t-   a  ■ 
Food  nourishes  and  strengthens  thTho;.  "^  '"  ''  '^^  ^^' 

Webster    D      Tr...f     ,  ^^ '  ^^""^'  ^^^  "^^nd. 

"^'    '^-      -Iruth  always  fits      It  ic  „i 

and  apn>.  wuh  itself    Every 'ru^in^  "^^  ''"^°"^' 

with    ■;  ,.  ers.  ^  *^^  ""'^«'««  ^o  agrees 

solngr  '^  "^^'^'^^  ^^  P^^^'^^  -  ^-th,and  often  notUng 

The  keen  vibration  of  bright  truth,  is  hell. 

Ihere  .s  no  truth,  however  sacred  or  useful  that  h..  . 
from  time  to  time  stood  in  ieooardv  •  Ji  1  ,     ^  °°* 

been  beaten  down  and  trL  '^  •     u  *^^*  ^^"^^  "°^  l^^ve 

come  out  for  tdefenee        '       "  '''  '"*'  ^^^  "«^  ^^«  ^^-^J^ 

judtetltb  .trsuT^''^""^  *'^  P^^^^-  -^  P- 
the  understanding::;  rconTcLr  ^"^'  ^'  ^'^^^  ^^^-- 

inlTellar^^^^^^"^--^""^'--*  ^^  ^^^^-t  and 
Cr.^..       mat 's  that  which  brings  contempt  upon  a  book 
And  h.m  who  writes  it,  though  the  sfyl,  be  neaT 
The  method  clear,  and  argument  exact  ?  ^ 

1  hat  makes  a  minister  in  holy  things 
1  he  joy  of  many,  and  the  dread  of  more  ; 

H,s  name  a  theme  for  praise  and  fn.  .o^ j,  o 

Ihat,  while  it  gives  us  worth  in  God's  account,' 
I^epreciates  and  undoes  us  in  our  own  ? 
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What  pearl  is  it,  that  rich  men  cannot  buy, 
That  learning  is  too  proud  to  gather  up ; 
But  which  the  poor,  and  the  despis'd  of  all, 
Seek  and  obtain,  and  often  find  unsought ; 
Tell  me  —  and  I  will  tell  you  what  is  truth. 

Truth  may  be  often  blamed,  but  never  shamed. 

Sh.    Truth  hath  a  quiet  breast. 

Jb.     Truth  loves  open  dealing. 

lb.  There  is  scarce  truth  enough  alive  to  make  societies 
secure  ;  but  security  enough  to  make  fellowships  accursed. 

Truth  never  fears,  but  courts  examination. 

The  spirit  of  truth  always  dwells  with  modesty  and  meekness. 

Truth  hath  always  a  fast  and  sound  bottom. 

Truth  will  always  bear  itself  out. 

Spring.  Truth  is  one,  whether  revealed  in  the  works  and 
providence  of  God,  unfolded  in  the  Scriptures,  or  brought  to 
the  view  of  the  mind  by  that  Divine  Agent,  whose  office  it  is, 
to  take  of  the  things  of  Christ,  and  show  them  to  men. 

lb.  The  Spirit  of  God  always  acts  upon  the  mind  through 
the  medium  of  truth. 

^.  That  man  is  a  marvel,  whom  truth  can  own  as  a 
faithful  friend  through  life. 

3.  Truth  is  light,  ever  expanding  and  brightening;  error 
is  darkness,  forever  thickening.  Hence,  though  errors  may  now 
assume  a  very  close  and  strong  resemblance  to  truths,  they  are, 
in  fact,  antipodes,  and  will  so  appear. 

Jb.  Truth  is  the  essence  of  beauty,  and  needs  no  erabelUsh- 
hients. 

3.     Truth  Avill  overcome  all  her  foes,  sooner  or  later,  and  in 
heaven  will  wear  the  badge  of  Truth  the  Conqueror. 
955.  TRUTH,  DIVINE. 

Divine  truth  is  like  an  arrow  whose  point  is  steel,  whose 
centre  is  medicinal  wood,  and  whose  end  is  gold :  It  first  wounds, 
then  heals,  then  enriches. 

^m.  The  pure  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  suited  to  make 
the  deepest  impressions.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  false 
doctrines  appear  so  important  and  interesting  to  mankind.    No 


own  as  a 


--ST,  xKcsx  ,.  00.,  n.xaAxsxs;  5^ 

false  doctrines  approve  themselves  to  ih.       , 
consciences  of  men.     They  have  nn/?.        "'^^'^^''^tandings  and 
Of  all  impudence,  the  ^ea",  Ttol  '"^"^^  ^'  '^■"'^• 
Truth  is  hated  bv  th!  hi  ^'"^  "''  ^'""''^  «f  GJod. 

enforces  duty.     Dange     s  hat;dT^  ^"^""  '^"=^^  ^'^'^ 
duty  or  obligation  is  hated  bvnn;  T  ''  '''''  P"''^"    «"* 

for  its  own  sake.  ^  '"  '^''P*  ^'^«  ^^""^^"1  and  dutiful, 

The.r  authors-  frailty,  and  return  to  duM  • 

But . rut,.  Divine  forever  stand,  sltt  • 
to  head.,  guarded,  a.  its  base  i,  sure, 
P.xd,„  the  rolling  flood  of  endless  yelrs 
Thepdlarof,heete.™iplanappeaii,     ' 
The  ravtng  storm  and  .lashing  it  defle 

BuUtbyU,eA,.hitectwhob:ilt.he:kies 
„  »««■  IKUST. 

1  you  trust  before  you  trv  vo„  "ii 

«    Trust  in  GodTal^yfl '  "f   ,  *"  ^°"  *' 
i»  aW,  presumptive ;  and TusTt";,   "  '."  T  °""  "'■«• 
«"«»«  extent,  always  demandT^oitr' ''°'"'  "^^ 
SS7.  TRUST  IN  GOD 
Trust  in  whom  you  live  and  move, 
^""f"te  trust  a  parent's  love, 
liaf    ^™""«°<''*='--r.,h„.  first  relief,  of  man. 

Pecatlols  .lien  orer^ot""'  '"'  '="""  '""'  ""^  »«  «" 
Fearless  let  him  be,  whose  trust  is  in  God. 
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and  is  always  censurable.  That  which  transcends  practical 
wisdom,  and  runs  into  the  visionary,  doubtful,  and  chimerical, 
is  objectionable.  But  merely  waging  a  Christian  warfare 
against  popular  errors,  delusions,  and  vices,  whether  religious, 
moral,  political,  or  national,  and  carrying  truth,  righteousness, 
and  expediency  beyond  popular  prejudice,  opinion,  and  feelings, 
is  no  censurable  ultraism,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  example  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  [See 
33,  792.] 

aso.  UMBRAGE. 

Umbrage  should  never  be  taken,  where  offence  was  not  in- 
tended. Ed.  And  where  offence  is  intended,  it  is  well  to  over- 
come the  evil  with  good,  and  leave  umbrage  to  the  weaker 
brethren. 

•  960.  UNBELIEF. 

Unbelief  makes  the  world  a  moral  desert,  where  no  Divine 
footsteps  are  heard  —  where  no  angels  ascend  and  descend  — 
where  no  Divinity  adorns  the  fields,  feeds  the  fowls  of  heaven, 
or  regulates  events.  It  makes  nature,  this  beautiful  garden  of 
Grod,  a  mere  automaton  ;  and  the  scenes  of  Providence,  a  for- 
tuitous succession  of  events  ;  and  man,  a  creature  of  accident ; 
and  prayer,  a  useless  ceremony.  It  annihilates  every  vestige 
of  heaven  that  remains  upon  earth,  and  stops  the  way  to  every 
higher,  holier  region. 

961.  UNDERSTANDING. 

He  who  understands  amiss,  concludes  worse. 

Strength  of  understanding  is  one  of  the  best  guides  to  truth, 
and  best  gu.nrds  against  eri-or. 

We  do  not  possess,  what  we  do  not  understand. 

Ed.  A  quick  understanding,  and  right  apprehension  of 
truths  and  facts,  like  the  power  of  description,  of  comparing,  and 
putting  together  in  a  system,  are  qualities  of  very  supenor 
minds. 

962.  UNITY  OF  PURPOSE. 

Mn.    Beware  of  deviating  from  your  original  plan. 
lO  know  oi.e  proiessioa  only,  is  enough  for  one  maii.    If  yew 
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PcLvl.    This  one  thing  I  do 
fat  spedfie  acL;,lh*re;     "'""'•    '^"■°"'  "-J"^  "- 

96,^OTrry  chmshan,  how  attained 

standard  of  t™th  a„d  error     m.^  °°'^  '"*^"'"« 

<taw  all  men  to  ihe  Mm.  .   ■  ,  ■,        "  "  ""««"■  "'■ich  wiU 

walk,  Vae  same  ™,e,:  ate":  :?k'"°''  ■""  "^'  -<« 
ia  senlimen.  and  pract  ee  It ,  "'"'«"''"'=  P'rf=«tly  umted 
•»•    There  i,  r'r'     •         ™»'J«oension  to  each  other. 
;™pt.,to  :«HerZS-  -;7^-.-e.,.  a. 

-^ZtXn  X^-edld""™  r  ^^■•"  ^""'  -  '-  - 
too  the  hearts  of  men  Thr™  -"?'''' '™"'''»  «'^'«' 
"ffl  the^  Aink  and  f  el  o^r  Tl  ""t '""'  ''""  ■«>*''  *»" 
feigned.  Until  then,  tht  t^T^^'^,  '°^'"'^'  '°  '°™  - 
dtould,  do  ,0.  Any  comL"  Z  l  f"  "'""•  '='"''  '^''  "ever 
gres,  of  investt-gat^rd  1 "'  ,'™*  '"  ^-^  «-  P"" 
^brace,  beanty  and  def^^it^',^'*  ChTr*"i°^"^« 
was  of  it,  does  not  hasten  oL.-  .        "^  """"^  P^-^t" 

•Uempts  to  protec  thtl  ^^^.  ™'°"'  ••"'  ^'"•'''^  "•  » 
t^i  Plan^aldtreht'l^f"  °"'  «-™-7  father 
'7  mothering  ,Le  .ml  tt^yZloHf  ^1  ^  ''  "  ""' 
the  truth  m  love,"  that  we  «  m  ^  •""  ''J' "  speaking 

•kieh  is  the  heUe  e»  Ch^^^'^'^r"?""'"^^' 
%Ooined  toother,  and  »mpae'tof^lrh  7'*  "^^ 
«pplieth,aeeordi„^,oth.  Jl'^rfJ'^,!'"*.^'"*  '"ery  joint 
miy  part,  mateth  inereaseT  ^7  ^"^  '"  *°  ""*""  "f 
it»lf  in  love."    [&n^  °  '^^'  "°'°  *«  edifying  rf 
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964.  UNIVERSALISM. 

The  late  Dr.  Harris,  of  Dunbarton,  one  day  met  Gen.  P., 
a  champion  for  universal  salvation,  who  commenced  a  defence 
of  hia  faith,  and  was  proceeding  in  his  argument,  when  the  doc- 
tor observed :  "  Gen.  P.,  it  is  of  no  use  for  us  to  contend,  as  we 
shall  probably  not  convince  each  other.  But  one  thing  1  sup- 
pose you  will  admit.  I  can  treat  your  religion  as  I  please  :  I 
can  turn  from  it  as  an  utter  abomination ;  I  can  despise  it ;  1  can 
spit  upon  it,  and  trample  it  under  my  feet ;  and  yet,  after  all, 
be  saved,  shan't  I,  Gen.  P.?  But  it  will  not  do  for  you  to 
treat  my  rehgion  so ;  if  you  do,  you  are  a  lost  man."  [See  604.J 
965.  UNREGE.NERATE  DOINGS. 

Bellamy.  Unregenerate  doings  are  like  Continental  money 
—  wortJdess. 

Ed.  The  late  ^^r.  Perrine  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  after  hearing  a 
discourse  before  a  large  ecclesiastical  body,  that  favored  the 
encouragement  of  unregenerate  doings,  said  to  a  friend  in  N.  Y. 
city, «  We  have  got  to  go  over  the  whole  ground  of  unregenerate 
doings  again,"  —  alluding  to  past  discussions  which  had  estab- 
lished a  somewhat  general  conviction  that  they  ought  not  to  be 

enpo^iaged. 

966.  USEFULNESS. 

Study  to  be  useful,  rather  than  diverting.  Ed.  A  poser  to 
the  editorial  corps. 

Measure  your  life  by  usefulness,  not  by  years. 

Ed.  The  usefuhiess  of  a  pious  life,  earnestly  devoted  to 
doing  good,  as  God  requires,  cannot  be  estimated  till  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  pass  away.  God  has  kindly  established  a  reach 
to  earthly  usefuhiess,  that  will  not  fully  appear  till  the  revela- 
tions of  the  great  day. 

Jb.  Great  usefuhiess  is  within  the  reach  of  every  sane  per- 
son in  the  world,  however  degraded,  despised,  and  unlettered. 
Let  any  person  honor  and  obey  God  as  he  requires,  and  devote 
himself  as  he  ought  to  the  cause  of  general  benevolence,  and 
his  eauunple  and  efforts  would  be  highly  beneficial- 
967.  VACANCY,  VACUUMS,  ETC. 
'      As  ftir  rushes  into  a  vacant  space,  troujtfles,  rush  into  a  vacant 
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VALOR,  VANTTT  OP  HITMAN  LIFB.  J^^ 

rr^'  .^^  ''  th«  «™««e8t  quantity  of  air  wiU  expand  and  fiU 
a  vajan  place  so  the  least  trouble  will  fill  a  vacant  soul. 

W^r^^'  ^^"7?''?  '^y'  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum, 
ma^  hen  would  be  her  convulsions,  could  she  look  into 
the  skulls  of  some  of  our  politicians,  editors,  and  preachers  ? 

968.  VALOR. 
Valor  is  useless  without  discretion. 

truf  talo^"^^  *°  ^"^  ^°"^  ^"*^  ^'^^''    '^^  ''  *^®  ^®^«^'  °f 
969.  VANITT,  VAIN-GLORY. 
»%«/;>%.    Were  not  vdnily  a  principle  of  absolute  levity 

;Ztrde:t7  ^^'^^^^^ ""'  *'^"^'  ^^^^  ^^'  *°  --^  -  «^^ 

He  whose  ruling  passion  is  the  love  of  praise,  is  a  slave  to 
eve^  one  who  has  a  tongue  for  flattery  and  calumny. 

The  vam  man  is  everybody's  fool. 

Vain-glory  blossoms,  but  never  bears. 

What  persons  have  of  vanity,  they  lack  in  understanding, 
li  ^*^"j;*^''^'"'^^''^"^'^««'°^e«arrtgantj  if  unsuccessful,  ma. 

They  who  are  bver^anxibus  to  know  how  the  world  values 

fzr'ee^^/sl  r     ''*  ^'"^  ^'  '^'^  '"^  ^"'''   ^^"^  ^^' 

970.  VAMTY  OF  HUMAN  LIFE. 
^rke.  What  shadows  we  are,  and  what  shadows  we  puwue  I 
Ainff.       Like  to  the  falling  of  a  star. 

Or  as  the  flights  of  eagles  are ; 

Or  like  the  fresh  Spring's  gaudy  hue, 

Or  silver  drops  of  morning  deW; 

Or  like  a  wind  that  chafes  the  flood, 

Or  bubbles  which  on  water  stood  : 

Ev'n  such  is  man,  whose  borrow'd  liglit 

Is  straight  call'd  in,  and  paid  to-night. 
The  wind  blows  out,  the  bubble  dies ; 

The  Stjrinior  i(»nfAfnK'/l  in  A.,f.,.~_  !-•-- 

The  dew  dries  up,  thfe  star  is  shot ; 
The  flight  i^  past,  and  man  for^ 
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Ed. 

forms ! 


Toung.     Man  wants  but  little ;  nor  that  little  long ; 
How  soon  must  he  resign  his  very  dust, 
Which  frugal  nature  lent  him  for  an  hour.  [See  .'>39.] 
971,  VARIETY. 
God  haa  a  distinct  model  for  every  rational  creature  ho 
as  he  has  a  particular  end  for  each  one  to  answer. 
Cowper.     Variety 's  the  very  spice  of  life, 
That  gives  it  all  its  flavor. 
972.  VICE. 
Pope.    Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mein, 
As,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  ,  een  ; 
But  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 
"We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 
Webster,  D.     Some  persons  lose  their  abhorrence  of  crime,  in 
their  adnuration  of  its  magnificent  and  pleasing  exhibitions. 

FranJdin.     What  maintains  one  vice,  would  bring  up  two 
children. 
Vice  is  often  its  own  punishment ;  rarely  its  own  cure. 
Every  vice  fights  against  nature. 

One  vice  is  more  expensive  than  ten  virtues.  Ed.  Then  the 
vicious  must  pay  heavy  taxes,  or  make  others  support  them, 
which  they  prefer. 

CoUon.  The  martyrs  to  vice  far  exceed  the  martyrs  to 
virtue,  both  in  endurance  and  in  number.  So  blinded  are  we 
by  our  passions,  that  we  suffer  more  to  be  damned  than  to  be 
saved. 

Since  vice  is  usually  conceived  of  in  hideous  colors,  we  are 
the  more  prone  to  be  deceived  by  it,  when  it  comes  in  an  at- 
tractive form  and  dress. 

Vice  stings  us,  even  in  our  pleasures;  but  virtue  consoles  us, 
even  in  our  pains. 

One  vice  adds  fuel  to  another. 

Ed.  Vice  —  a  screw  that  holds  men  fast  for  the  officers  of 
justice. 

973.  VICE  ENSLAVES  AND  RUINS. 
Vice  and  indolence  maie  more  slaves  than  oppression, 
,    Em.     Intemperance,  prodigality,  luxury,  and  debauchery,     I     of  the  meek 
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the  neai^st  and  fimest  frilnT    .  '  *^^  ''^^  *^«'  «« 

cern  to  supplant  their  rivals  th^n  /  """^  **°- 

^0-     Vice  has  the  same  effbct  uT>on  fk-  k^ 
.i.kn«„  ha,  „p.„  ,ke  r^.taJZ^^'tXl^^"''  "^ 
posed  of  innuinerable  moral  ««  .^J  -^  ^^  *''  "  '^■ 

vems  and  nerves  givoZTlLf    «»nec.,™«,  wWch  like 

The  .ie,  of  rellg^ot-lte^^f^l  Thtl'7'tt''dT'T- 
ties  of  commerce  the  tip.  „f  „«  I  "friendship,  ti« 

mote  .he  SZ^Z^X^^Z"^]  ''T'  '°  "^  ■»  * - 
laws  and  ^nsUtuUcnTB^n^  P*^^",  ^P^' '■-  "^  t*  ■="" 
Sue  and  tend  rcho^Js  of  «^-l.,Th?^  "?•'"'*'''* '"* 
throw  the  whole  bodv  ,^,1!^^;'         ^  <>>ssol™g  these,  to 

the  fo^dS  tf'LZ^'  ^  "Z'tT;  ^''  ^"^T  «ps 
for  the  shackle,  JZ^y  t^^K^f^  «  ^'- 
U..7  power  1,  sufflcien:7;e,Srnrd"°^^ra%':^„r  ^'h' 

f™ii.i:^o?i*t'„t"'^'rc:rrer^'^''^'*« 

justice,  and  pnbUc  faV  .reZtS^rcZ  r '"™'"' 
vices,  our  boasted  oonstitation,  which  h^m  ^  !  ^^'^ 
of  virtue,  must  „„ce«ril,  fl^'l^  fl/X  t^^?  ' 
government  should  happen  to  .rise  from  itTLri^  Z  ^ 
one  which  spring,  from  corruption.  wWcht  aZJl  !^^ 
-Ption,  and  which  tend.  L  ir^.!!  "^^-^^ 

thele^I  7Zt  X^^'^r^-   ^'-  -'-"^ 
h«.  ..___,.-,  ;     .  °'®-     ^*<=^  depnved  the  Christian  ohur^h  «f 

meek  and  harmless  follow«tt  of  Chrigt  to  aU  tht  ugurp*. 
45*  ^^ 
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tion  and  cruelty  of  the  man  of  sin.  Vice,  in  these,  and  all 
other  instances,  first  preyed  upon  the  nerves  and  sinews,  before 
it  attacked  the  vitals  of  liberty.  But  though  vice  be  sometimes 
slow  in  its  progress,  yet  in  the  course  of  its  operation  it  never 
fails  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  a  people.  No. instance,  we  pro- 
Bume,  can  bo  produced,  where  vice  had  pervaded  all  ranks  and 
classes  of  a  civil  community,  but  it  finally  involved  them  in 
slavery  and  ruin.  Whole  nations  are  now  living  witnesses  of  this 
melancholy  truth ;  and  the  cries  and  groans  of  millions  are  con- 
stantly proclaiming  to  the  world,  that  vice  and  slavery  are  in- 
separably connected.     [See  800,  881.  895.] 

974.  VICTORY. 

The  most  glorious  victory  over  an  enemy,  is  to  convert  him 
into  a  friend. 

976.  VIRTUE. 

Virtue  is  the  greatest  ornament,  and  good  sense  the  best 
equip{^e. 

Virtue  that  parleys  is  near  a  surrender. 

Virtue  needs  no  outward  pomp ;  her  very  countenance  is  so 
full  of  m^esty,  that  the  proudest  pay  her  respect,  and  the  pro- 
fanest  are  awed  by  her  presence. 

Our  virtues  would  be  spoiled  by  spiritual  pride,  did  not  our 
sins  and  vices  mortify  them.     [See  614,  618,  797.] 
976.  VISITORS,  VISITING. 

Tedious  Visitors,  —  the  loiterer,  who  makes  appointments  he 
never  keeps ;  the  consulter,  who  asks  advice  he  never  follows ; 
the  boaster,  who  seeks  for  praise  he  doea  not  merit ;  the  corn- 
plainer,  who  whines  only  to  be  pitied ;  the  talker,  who  talks  only 
because  he  loves  to  talk  always ;  the  profane  aad  obscene  jester, 
whose  tirords  defile ;  the  drunkard,  whose  insanity  has  got  the 
better  of  his  reason ;  and  the  tobacco-chewer  and  smoker,  who 
poisons  the  atmosphere  and  nauseates. 

977.  VIVACITY. 

Vivacity  in  youth  is  often  mistaken  for  genius,  and  soUdity 
for  dulness. 

Ed.  Vivacity  is  the  supreme  excellence  among  the  French, 
and  passes  at  par  value  everywhere. 
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___  97!).  WAR. 

War  is  death's  feast. 

«-%.  War  .1',  ™tt:  :xrpr °*  ^"■'• 

^--fe    Co„q„„„_, ,   X' .     '"'"f  ""<!  injuring  men. 
the  propf  Hy  of  „,h,„  '"'■  "°"  •-■'  "l"*  we  gloriously  seize 

>»  done  V  „  Je  fleeu!  i.  is  rrre?',  tg"r '  ■""  ""■'^''- 
One  murder  makes  a  viKoi^  •...         "'' 

^.-'^/i.    A  baMe  ,•    ;t:irlT°''  ""^^  "  '^"'■ 
of  the  verb,  to  W.-aMi^'ftV'  'V''"'"'"  ""'^"^•"' 
Ml,  they  kil  W;  ka,..    [s™';;7j  '""»^''  "e  WU' ;  we  kill,  ye 

980.  WAB,  IMPOLITIC. 
otherwise  .„  settle  their  mo.Z'  "'  '°™^  ""^  '"""S" 

»feaiefrrt:;:;rz„- -:  --  -■ 

..™:  be^l":  ™7'- -f'"*  '*«..  war  is  erhaps 
".«  proceed  tZ^t,  'IZXT"' °' 'T'^' '  '""™- 
«  the  known  ins.r„„,e„rfcrMgir,T,: '*'■'' '1  ""'^ 
■lominion  of  (he  few     In  w.r   ,     °?   ?.        "°"^  ""''''■■  'he 

'l.ee.ee„Uve  i,  exT  nUed      'atS' u"  "'"""""^^^  >»«'■  °f 

mind  «r,  .j,i,H  ,„  -s-        .  "  "'"  ""e""*  of  seducing  .1,. 

to  .h»e  o.  subduing  ,be  force  of  the  pe°opK 
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WAlt   LAMENTATION. 


No  nation  could  preserve  its  freedom  in  the  midst  of  continued 
warfare. 

981.  WAR  LAMENTATION. 
English  paper.     Fight!  fight!  fight! 

Though  a  thousand  fathers  die  ; 

Fight!  fight!  fight! 
Though  thousands  of  children  cry ; 

Fight !  fight !  fight ! 
Whilst  mothers  and  wives  lament ; 

And  fight !  fight !  fight ! 
Whilst  millions  of  money  are  spent. 

Fight!  fight!  fight! 
Should  the  cause  he  foul  or  fair ; 

Though  all  that 's  gained  is  an  empty  name 
And  a  tax  too  great  to  bear ; 

An  empty  name  and  a  paltry  fame, 
And  thousands  lying  dead ; 

Whilst  every  glorious  victory 
Must  raise  the  price  of  bread. 

War!  war!  war! 

Fire,  and  famine,  and  sword  ; 
Desolate  fields  and  desolate  towns,     * 

And  thousands  scattered  abroad, 
With  never  a  home  and  never  a  shed ; 

Whilst  kingdoms  perish  and  fall, 
And  hundreds  of  thousands  are  lying  dead ; 

And  all  —  for  nothing  at  all. 

Ah !  why  should  such  mortals  as  I 

Kill  those  whom  we  never  should  hate  ? 
Tis  obey  your  commander,  or  die, — 

'T  is  the  law  of  the  Sword  and  the  State. 
For  we  are  the  veriest  slaves 

That  ever  had  their  birth  ; 
For  to  please  the  whim  of  a  tyrant's  will, 

Is  all  our  use  on  earth. 
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War!  war!  war! 
Musket,  and  powder,  and  baU; 
Ah!  what  do  we  fight  so  for? 

Ah  !  why  have  we  battles  at  all? 
i  IS  justice  must  be  done,  thej  say, 
-Ihe  nation's  honor  to  keep: 
Alas!  that  justice  is  so  dear, 
And  human  life  so  cheap ! 

'Tis  sad  that  a  Christian  land  -. 

A  professedly  Christian  State  — 
Should  thus  despise  that  high  command, 

bo  useful  and  so  great, 

Delivered  by  Christ  himself  on  earth, 
Our  constant  guide  to  be  : 

To  'love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves, 
And  bless  our  enemy.' 

T    ^  rr  „,      ^^^'  ^^^^  UNCHRISTIAN 

flict  with  .he  prindi,  i .: ',"  """r"  -■"-»»*>"«  «.»- 

a,     w     •  "*"•  ^^^^  CONTAMINATES. 
■»».    War  is  always  pr„j„diri„i  ,„,,,    .__.     .   . 
virtue.  '    '  ' ""         °  ""tcirain  01  piety  and 

^-«-    Who  ha»  ever  told  the  evil,.  ei,„es,  and  critne,  of 
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war  ?  Who  can  describe  the  horrors  of  the  carnage  of  battle  ? 
"Who  can  portray  the  fiendish  passions  which  reign  there  ?  Who 
can  tell  the  amount  of  the  treasures  wasted,  and  of  the  blood 
that  has  flowed,  and  of  the  tears  that  have  been  shed  over 
the  slain?  Who  can  register  the  crimes  which  war  has 
originated  and  sustained  ?  If  there  is  anything  in  which  earth, 
more  than  in  any  other,  resembles  hell,  it  is  in  its  wars. 

JRoht.  HaU.  War  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  crimes.  It  reverses 
all  the  rules  of  morality.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  temporary 
repeal  of  the  principles  of  virtue ;  a  system  out  of  which  almost 
all  the  virtues  are  excluded,  and  in  which  nearly  all  the  vices 
are  included.  Whatever  renders  human  nature  amiable  or 
respectable,  whatever  engages  love  or  confidence,  is  sacrificed 
at  it's  shrine.     [See  881,  97".] 

984.  WAR,  HORRIBLE  AND  DESOLATING. 

Em.  War  diminishes  the  numbers  and  wastes  the  wealth  of 
nations.  War  obstructs  the  progress  of  science,  and  destroys 
the  works  of  ages.  War  corrupts  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men, 
and  wounds  the  interests  of  religion  and  morality.  War  spreads 
a  general  gloom  over  the  beautiful  face  of  nature,  disturbs  the 
peace  and  destroys  the  hopes  of  families,  and  pierces  the  bosoms 
of  old  and  young  with  the  keenest  anguish  and  distress.  It  is 
impossible  to  paint  the  horrors  of  war  and  all  its  attendant  mise- 
ries. It  will  appear  in  its  traest  light  in  contrast  with  the  bless- 
ings of  peace:  And  to  view  it  in  this  dreadful  light,  we  need 
only  turn  our  eyes  to  Europe.  It  has  there  spilt  the  blood  of 
millions.  It  has  there  trampled  upon  all  laws,  human  and  di- 
vine. It  has  there  laid  waste  the  labors  and  wisdom  of  ages.  It 
has  there  spread  ignorance,  infidelity,  vice,  and  misery,  througli 
a  large  portion  of  the  globe.  In  a  word,  war  is  the  calamity 
of  calamities,  and  the  greatest  of  all  natural  and  national 
evils. 

Edwards,  (Tryon).  War  is  the  most  reckless  and  prodigal 
waster  of  time,  property,  life,  of  the  happiness  of  families,  and 
the  prosperity  of  nations,  the  world  has  ever  known.  It  is  the 
acsiroycr  oi  euiimiuruc,  iiic  i:ul-ucu  ui    vivc,  mc  uux=i;i^  vi  '•- 

temperanoe,  the  School  of  profaneness,  the  violator  of  the  Sab- 
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a.e  «dLle  bS  of  men  ,r°^"'  '^  '^''-"'"  "^  God, 
grief  of  ,.ge.»,  theX;  orZtriT"?'''"'  «'"'-''  "■« 
the  wo*  one  vast  GolLh. T  ,^    ™  ""o™  'o  »»te 

than  a..7  0,herfo™of  ST„d!r„rf  "^^  ^^  '""P'"'  "- 
and  sulfered,  and  over  Xieh  alT        '"''  ""^  '™'  S'oaaed 
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r^^rr:er„7ir--^-~ 
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Mr  of  the  eross.  ^^        ^'^  "  "'«»''  ™der  the  ban- 
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they  keep  their  eyes  and  hearts  upon  proper  objects,  and  guard 
against  every  worldly  or  selfish  affection.  Their  warfare  con- 
sists not  in  attacking  then-  spiritual  enemies,  but  in  avoiding,  or 
resisting  them,  by  every  holy  and  virtuous  exercise.  They 
know,  that  while  they  keep  their  hearts  in  a  holy  and  heavenly 
frame,  neither  Satan,  nor  the  whole  world  can  lead  them  into 
sin  ;  but  if  they  once  allow  their  eyes,  or  ears,  or  hearts  to  wan- 
der, the  veriest  trifles  are  sufficient  to  make  them  stumble  and 
fall.  In  this  spiritual  warfare,  they  will  find  no  discharge,  nor 
even  respite,  until  they  leave  the  present  evil  world,  and  arrive 
at  that  state  of  rest  and  perfection,  which  remains  for  the  peo- 
ple of  God. 

986.  WARNINGS,  DIVINE. 
He  who  is  forewarned  is"  fore-armed. 

Ed.  It  is  a  law  of  Divine  Providence  to  give  warning  of  dan- 
gers, both  to  the  righteous  and  wicked.  These  warnings  indicate 
benevolence,  tenderness,  and  earnestness.  The  more  they  are 
overlooked  here,  the  more  they  will  be  remembered  forever. 
They  are  invested  with  a  fearful  power  to  avenge  neglect 
987.  WARNINGS,  NATIONAL. 
Cotoper.    Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  ancient  Rome, 

Speak  to  the  present  times,  and  times  to  come ; 
They  cry  aloud  in  ev'ry  careless  ear :  — 
Stop  while  ye  may ;  suspend  your  mad  career ; 
0,  learn  from  our  example  and  ou:*  fate  ; 
Learn  wisdom  and  repentance,  ere  too  late  I 
988.  WASTE. 
A  small  leak  will  sink  a  great  ship. 
Wilful  waste  makes  woful  want. 

989.  WATCHFULNESS,  CIRCUMSPECTION. 
Seeker.    A  soul  without  its  watch,  is  like  a  city  without  its 
wall,  exposed  to  the  inroad  of  all  its  enemies. 
Wise  distrust  is  the  parent  of  security. 
Rather  mistrust  too  soon,  than  be  deceived  too  late. 
When  alone,  we  have  our  thoughts  tx)  watch  ;  in  our  families, 

our  uzixiiy^ia  f    ui  cvn:idj',uui    itT-iguc=.       juu,    v^UT  ucoxkO)  oinajroi 

'  Bm,    A  watchful  enemy  needs  to  be  watched. 
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ouf,.  "^""^  ^°"--'«  *^'  ^°"  -ay  be  qualified  ,„  „a.ch 

•^  ^  account  in  it,  sooner  or  later 
990.    WEAKNESS,    WEAKx^ESSF«i 

»91.  WEALTH,  KICHES,  ETC 
A  great  f„«„„e  «  a  great  slavery. 
Wealth  IS  not  his  who  ireta  it  h,.(  li      u 
A  stock  onee  sotten  ITl  "''°  ^'^P'"'"^  •^"S  "• 

of  the  poor  isZr  ;;e^y  ?^"  "»'''■  '"'  "  tte  destruedoa 

&  W    Wealth,  gotten  by  deeeit,  is  soon  wasted. 

.-d  teowiel^  vir^';iT'°  ;.r'-' *™  to  sustain  and  el.' 

who  lose  them  by  a^'deM  or  ?*"?.'"'"'  "*  ""^-  •"««« 
.tae  who  e.perie^r^el2  u  '  T  ""*  ™''"^-  A"'' 
.tern,  inow  .L; Te;,;^:!'^"'^"  ""^  *""«-  «'  P— ing 

^''"9.'' WEALTH  vrr/r"*^--  c«-  ''«.«2«o 

^.    WJ1.AL1H,  VAIN  AND  TRANSITOPv 
r..«y.  The  spider's  most  attenuated  thrt^ 
is  cord,  is  cable,  to  man's  tender  tie 
On  earthly  bL'ss ;  it  breaks  at  every  breeze 
Solomon.     Riches  certainly  make  thpn,«»i 
%  away  as  an  eagle  toward  heavet  '"  ""^^'  *^^^ 

993.  WEALTH,  DANGEROUS  .UVD  CORRUFIINr 
Prosperity  lets  go  the  bridle.  ^"««UPTING. 

f  Zl  ^/^/°^-«  -ems  in  cruel  league  with  fate. 
aowmon.     ihe  prosneritv  nf  ftv^.i.^  »i-„ii  j.  . 

^om.     Jeshurun  waxed"  fai  "Id  t   t  TT  "''"^• 
H  thou  art  crown  th^^tl      '  '^''^  •'  *^°"  ^  ^^xen 

grown  thick  thou  art  covered  with  fatness;  then 
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he  forarwk  God  which  made  him,  and  Jf^h^'y  e9ttem»-;i?  the  reck 
of  his  s  dvation. 

.  WaylmcL  The  whole  history  of  m;  n  ha-!  exhibited  i  in- 
stant tendency  to  moral  ileterioiation.  Heiica  l.e  tarJiest  s'lres 
of  nation.-:  have  been  called  « the  golden  age,"  and  subsequent 
ages  hav(  been  of  hnm:  or  of  ii  on.  In  .he  early  ages  of  na- 
tional exist*  «,»e,  spars'>».i>AS  of  population,  mutual  fear,  and 
universal  iK)vi'rty,  have  obliged  men  to  ky  ihe  fbiin.?nt"ons  o 
human  society  in  principlf'  of  ju ;  jcr  iu  order  to  sec*jre  national 
existence^  But,  under  such  a  ;X)ns+itnti<m,  a^  twinn  ais  wealth 
wa;'  hicreased,  jx)pulation  becOiKe  (ienbe,  Rr,<l  progi«9s  in  arts 
aiirt  arms  hav**.  rendered  a  nation  fcailes?,  the  anti-social  ten- 
1(  5)f?(!s  of  vice  have  shown  themselves  too  powerful  for  the 
"uionii  forces  by  which  they  have  been  opposed.     [See  758.] 

994.  WIFE,  WIVES. 
An  obedient  wife  commands  her  liusband. 

Ed.    Never  select  a  wife,  till  you  Jind  a  kindred  spirit,  aad 
suitable  companion. 

995.  WILD  BEASTS. 

Gowper.   The  wilderness  is  theirs,  with  all  its  caves. 
Its  hollow  glens,  its  thickets,  and  its  plains, 
^   Unvisited  by  man.     There  they  are  free. 
And  howl  and  roar  as  likes  them,  uncontroll'd ; 
Nor  ask  his  leave  to  slumber  or  to  play. 
Woe  to  the  tyrant,  if  he  dare  intrude 
"Within  the  confines  of  their  wild  domain  : 
The  lion  tells  him  —  I  am  monarch  here  — 
And  if  he  spare  him,  spares  him  on  the  terms 
Of  royal  mercy,  and  through  gen'rous  scorn 
To  rend  a  victim  trembling  at  his  foot. 
Ed.     Beasts  of  prey  seize  the  body  only ;  but  man-stealers 
take  body  and  mind,  not  for  a  meal,  but  fw  a  possession.   «  Lord, 
what  is  man  ?  " 

996.    WILL,    OBSTraJXY. 
Cowper.  A  man  convinced  against         viU, 

Is  of  the  same  opinion  st    , 
.i-i  A.  indomitable  will  can  ove.    .n'i.  ■    >  greatest  difficultiM. 
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Where  there  k  a  will,  there  is  a  way. 

There  are  none  so  blind,  as  those  who  will  not  see. 

^d.     NotWng  is  more  capricious  than  the  human  will. 

Jb.     lliere  is  no  stubbornness  to  be  compared  with  imneni 
tence;  no  obstinacy  tl.at  vies  with  unbelief'of  the  Go^Tof 
he  grace  of  ^od.     «  Ye  will  not  come  to  me,  tL^'21 
have  hfe."     Eve^  step  in  the  bn.ad  way  to  dea'th,  is  IreXl 

lb.  It  is  an  obvious  fiction,  to  assarae  that  the  will  is  alwavs 
obsequious  tj>  the  g„.atest  apparent  good,  and  beti.y  u„tZ 
of  h  man  depravity.  Whenever  transgressor.  chLse  to  do 
some  hmg  contrary  to  their  convictions  of  what  is  right  and 
expedient,  they  choose  contrary  to  the  greatest  apparent  gL 
Men  have  often  confessed  they  have  so  done.  ChristTld^s' 
enemies  "Ye  have  both  seen  and  hated  both  me  Ind  ^l 
^a^her,   which  wa«  acting  «.ti.ry  to  the  greatest  appall 

/)  A^      ^^''  ^^^^'  TESTAMENTS,  STC 

Usfxyrn.   What  you  leave  at  your  death,  let  it  be  without  con- 

troversy,  else  the  lawyers  will  be  your  heirs 

motsm     There  are  two  things  men  always  put  off  too  late  • 

making  their  wills,  and  repentance.  P  ^  on  too  late . 

offfe  atZr"'"""'''"'^*'"'^^*"P°"*^«-<^«'tainty 
ot  hfc,  and  the  consequences  of  sudden  death.  And  when  he 
has  reason  to  fear  that  his  sudden  death  might  occZLn  an 
undesirable  distribution  of  his  estnfp  h.  i,.  occasion  an 
make «  wHl  «       a  \  ^^  °"S^*  immediately  to 

make  a  w  l^vccording  to  law,  taking  advice,  if  needful,  in  order 
to  p  event  the  evils  which  are  liable  to  follow  the  neglec7ont 
Reader,  do  what  you  ought,  in  this  matter,  without  delay. 

998.  WISDOM. 
It  takes  a  wise  man  to  know  he  is  a  fool 

Some  men  are  wise,  and  some  are  o^;j.r-wise. 

It  IS  wise  to  begin  life  with  the  least  show  and  expense- 

'  ThTw-r  '  TT  '^^''  '"^  "^^  ^^^"^  diminish  e  the        ' 
Ihe  wise  learn  both  wisdom  ond  %Pv  '—    -    ^ 
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Ed.    The  profoundly  wise  are  wUling  and  anxious  to  learn ; 
the  superficial,  to  teach. 

lb.  To  be  «  wise  unto  salvation,"  is  the  true  wisdom. 
LvJce  16:8.  The  children  of  this  world  are,  in  their  genera^ 
tion,  wiser  than  tlie  children  of  light.  Ed.  That  is,  they  pur- 
sue worldly  idols  and  objects  with  more  zeal,  »iformity,  and 
consistency,  than  Christians  pursue  their  benevolent  ends  and 
objects.    [See  102,  766.] 

999.  WISHES,  WISHING. 
Toung.    Wishing,  —  the  constant  hectic  of  a  fool. 
lb.    Wishing,  of  all  employments,  is  the  worst. 
If  wishes  were  horser,  beggars  would  ride. 

1000.  WIT. 
Sh.     Brevity  is  the  soal  of  wit. 
Wit  is  folly,  unless  a  wise  man  has  the  keeping  of  it. 
Locke.   Wit  lies  most  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas,  and  putting 
those  together  with  quickness  and  variety,  wherein  can  be 
found  any  resemblance,  thereby  to  make  up  pleasant  pictures 
and  agreeable  visions  in  the  fancy ;  judgment,  on  the  contrary, 
lies  in  separating  ideas  wherein  can  be  found  the  least  difference, 
thereby  to  avoid  being  misled. 

There  are  many  men  of  wit,  to  one  man  of  sense. 
Pope.    True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  dress'd ; 

What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  express'd ; 
Something,  whose  truth  convinc'd  at  n^ht  we  find, 
That  gives  us  back  the  image  of  our  mind. 
A  man  may  be  a  fool  with  Avit ;  but  not  with  judgment. 
Wit  once  bought,  is  worth  twice  taught.    Ed.  That,  however, 
is  the  jewel,  which  comes  without  being  bought  or  taught. 
Ed.     Wit  loses  its  power,  when  united  with  malice. 
Pope.   In  search  for  wit,  some  lose  their  common  sense. 
It  shows  the  want  of  wit,  when  one  is  always  attempting  to 
be  witty. 

Prefer  solid  sense  to  wit,  unless  wit  is  very  sensible. 
Ed.    Frothy  and  foolish  wit,  should  be  "laughed  to  scorn." 
A     After-wit,  though  less  brilliant  and  amusing, 
more  solid. 
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Talleyrand  was  celebrated  for  his  wit ;  George  III,  because 
he  had  not  a  bat.  m  What  a  famous  thi«g  it  is,  to  be  eiZ 
something  or  nothing !     [See  84.] 

1001.  WITCHES,  WITCHCRAFT. 
Those  who  believe  in  witches,  witches  are. 
^.    One  lUausible  witch,  bewitches  a  multitude.  ' 

1002.  WOMEN. 
Virtue,  modesty,  and  truth  are  the  guardian  angels  of  woman 
Mnr,.   Woman  was  not  taken  from  man's  W,  to  nale  "«; 
JaZ  -T  '"•^"''  "^'^  t--P'ed  upon,  but  from  h  si": 

1  J^n  ::  tiTb^r  ^'^  ''"  ^"  *'^  '^-  ^'^-  --'  ^-  one 
Female  delicacy  is  the  best  guard  of  female  honor. 
Compassion  is  the  highest  excellence  of  woman,  and  charity 
^root  from  which  it  springs.   Female  sympathy  and  p  ty  ^ 
some  of  the  finest  touches  of  nature's  pendl.  ^ 

adotnlr^'    f  ^^'^^  ""^'''"'^  ^"'""^  ""  "^*'«»«'  that  the  women 

ttvarl  hT         TT  '''"  *^  "^"'  that,  wherever  found" 

hey  are  the  sanie  kmd,  civil,  obliging,  humane,  tender  beings 

hat  they  are  mchned  to  be  gay  and  cheerful,  timorous  and  mS- 

est.     They  do  not  hesitate,  like  man,  to  perform  a  hospitable 

SirT'  "^^\^"^'^^^'-  -«>gant,nor  superb  i 
but  full  of  courtesy  and  fond  of  society ;  industrious,  economical 
mgenious ;  more  liable  in  general  to  err  than  man,  but  in  g  re- 
ral  more  virtuous,  and  performing  more  good  act  ons  thmThe 
I  never  addressed  myself,  in  the  language  of  decency  and  fri  nd-* 
ship,  to  a  woman,  whether  civilized  or  savage,  without  rece  vin. 
a  decent  and  friendly  answer.  With  man  it  ha's  often  been  IZ 
^vl.e      In  wandermg  over  the  barren  plains  of  inhospitable  Den- 
mark,  through  honest  Sweden,  frozen  Lapland,  and  churlish  Fn- 
land  unprincipled  Russia,  and  the  wide-spread  regions  of  the 
..ndering  Tartar,-if  hungry,  dry,  cold,  wet,  or  slk,  JH 
has  ever  been  friendly  to  me,  uniformly  .0  •  .r,A  t^  ^d  -  M-. 
v«.u,....hyoftheapp.latio^ 

have  her.       ^formed  in  so  free  and  kind  a  manner,  that,  if  I 
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waa  dry,  T  drank  the  sweet  draught,  and,  if  hungry,  ate  the 

&  i.ti«  raoreel  w'th  double  relish. 

£m    'Vnuen  will  write  letters  as  well  as  men. 
Tt/tler.  It  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  most  of  the  revo- 
'lutions  in.the  Roman  State,  should  have  pwed  their  origin  to 

vomen.  Rome  owed  the  abolition  of  the  regal  dignity,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  republic,  to  a  woman.  To  a  woman  she 
owed  her  deliven  u<:e  aoui  ilie  tyranny  of  the  decemviri,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  consular  government ;  and  to  a  woman, 
she  owed  the  change  of  the  constitution,  by  which  the  plebeians 
became  eligible  to  the  liighest  offices  of  the  commonwealth. 
[See  344.] 

1008.  WOMAN'S  PIETY. 
-Em.  There  is  more  sincere  and  ardent  piety  among  women, 
than  among  men.     There  are  a  great  many  more  women  pro- 
fessing godliness,  at  this  day,  than  there  are  men  ;  and  we  can 
scarcely  help  believing  that  they  are,  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  more  god)  .    Though  they  move  in  a  smaller  sphere, 
yet  they  mov(  in  a  sphere,  which  affords  the^.i  the  best  oppor- 
tunities of   promoting  morality  and  piety;    which  must  be 
allowed  to  be  tl  ■  most  important  interests  in  the  world.     The 
first  impressions  made  upon  the  minds  of  children  and  youth, 
are  always  the  deepest  and  most  permanent ;  and  women  have 
tl  .first  and  b(  ^ t  opportunities  of  making  such  imj- •  essions.   If 
they  are  p.uus,  they  will  not  fill  to  instil  the  first  prmciples  of 
virtue  and  piety.     A  id  as  children  are  taught  in  their  early 
a^     so  tl'  y  commc    ly  appear  and  act,  when  they  come  upon 
the  stage  of  life. 

1004.  WOMAN'S  RIGHTS. 
/.  «.  J'J.  Little.  "T"  ;  Rights  of  Woman"  —  what  are  they? 

The  right  to  labor  and  to  prsv  • 

The  right  t-,  ..atch  while  others  slrap; 

Tlif  •  'ght  o'er  others'  woes  to  weep ; 

Tl.i       :ht  *'>  succor  in  rever  e  ; 

Th      igh'       bless  while  others  curse ; 

The  I'ight  to  love  whom  othv^'"  scorn* 

The  right  to  comfort  all  that  mourn  ; 
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Thenghtto.he<lnewjoyon»arth; 

The  nght  to  feel  the  soul's  high  worth; 
The  right  to  lead  the  soul  to  God 
Along  the  path  her  Saviour  trod  ;1- 
The  path  of  meekness  and  of  love 
The  path  of  faith  that  leads  above' 
The  path  of  patience  under  wrong 
The  path  in  which  the  weak  grow  stn>ng. 
Such  Woman's  Rights  -  and  God  will  bless 

c  -J  XT      ,       '''^'^'*  *^^'''  champions  with  success 
Said  Napoleon  to  Madame  de  Stoel  «  What  W 
do  with  politics?"     SI.     oplied  f Womlt  T''' *° 

With  politics,  When  poHtics  ZJ^I^^  ^^^  ^  ^ 
1005   WONDERS,  WONDERFUL.        * 

"""*/■*■' ofs'nse  beneath  is  rarely  found 
High  words  indicate  lo.  manners 

mem.    And  then  again,  the  woi  ^s  w-a^  ..„  ^i,.  • ,      . 

would  band.se»,  and   r  ,™„pte  a^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
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Utter  detestation.  O  that  I  could  make  every  idea  stand  out  in 
bold  relief,  without  being  all  muffled  up  in  these  naughty 
words  I    [See  790.] 

1007.  WOBLD,  ITS  VALUE  AND  DANGERS. 
This  world  is  his  who  enjoys  it. 

The  world  is  a  great  book,  of  which  thoae  who  never  travel, 
scan  but  one  page  with  their  own  eyes. 

£d.    Mankind  commonly  go  out  of  the  world  before  they 
acquire  much  accurate  knowledge  of  it  or  of  themselves. 
Young.  The  world 's  a  stately  barque,  on  dangerous  seas, 

With  pleasure  seen,  but  boarded  at  our  peril. 
Aliamonl.  The  world  has  ruined  me. 
Congregationaiift.  ,  God's  dear  children  are  in  a  hostile  land. 
Ever  since  the  ikll  in  Eden,  this  world  has  been  a  revolted 
province  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  "  The  heathen  rage,  and  the 
people  imagine  a  vain  thing ;  the  kings  of  the  earth  set  them- 
ielves,  and  the  rulers  take  counsel  together,  against  the  Lord 
«Dd  against  his  anointed,  saying,  Let  us  break  their  bands 
asunder,  and  cast  away  their  cords  from  us." 

JEm.    This  ia  a  glorious  world  when  viewed  and  conquered 
by  faith.    It  is  full  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord.     It  tends  to 
lead  the  minds  of  Christians  to  God,  and  to  give  them  a  delight- 
ful view  of  all  his  gkrious  perfections,  and  of  all  his  wise,  and 
holy,  and  gracious  designs.     Here  are  more  than  ten  thousand 
difierent  species  of  living  creatures,  which  display  the  wisdom 
of  God  in  their  formation,  and  in  the  vast  variety  of  purposes 
which  they  answer;  and  which  display  the  extensive  and 
diffusive  goodness  of  God  in  supplying  their  innumemble  wants. 
Among  the  noblest  works  of  God  in  this  lower  world  are  the 
iounense  ^uiltitudes  of  mankind  who  are  rational  and  immortal 
beings,  and  who  exhibit  an  astonishing  uniformity  and  variety 
in  their  features,  talents,  dispositions,  and  pursuits.     These  are 
all  wonderfully  and  fearfully  made,  and  display  the  power,  the 
wisdom,  the  goodness,  and  the  sovereignty  of  their  great  and 
glorious  Creator.     It  is  here  that  God  is  employing  angels  and 
iBen  in  carryinCT  on  his  srreatest,  wises*  and  hftst  dpsinrj,?  and 
pceparing  things  for  the  final,  fullest,  and  brightest  display  of 
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1008.  WORLDLY  CONPORMITr. 

do  Min  thl  vi„,  ^  l-lmstnun,  and  whenever  they 

_1  n  Chnshans  would  constantly  live  bv  fiuU,.  .1,^ 

are  connected  and    1^^^^^^^^^^^  all  with  whom  they 

homage  to  their  fai  h  and  1^^^  ^^  *^«-'  ^<i  W 

ibly  appear,  whenet  (LdX  t^t  htr-'V''^  "°"  ^'■ 
effusion,  and  enliypns  thTZ.  ^T.  ''  ^^'"^ '°  uncommoa 
convert^  sinnZT  nu  ^'^"  ""^  Christians,  and  awakens  and 
rridThe  w  ,?'"''  ^^^'^'^-PJ'-tically  overcome  the 
tW  ;  PK.  ^^•^  ^'^  constrained  to  submit.     The  truthT 

that  if  Chnst  ans  would  Uvp  Kv  fi,.M         ,.  "  '^' 

2;^_^.n.™  .0  .eworltS^-o^r;;^::-- 

f^^totets:  ir^txr^'c-^"--^ 

dom,  more  k„„„M~  Trl  S.  ^'°""'"'-  ""^  "">"  "'»- 
P-P«Ht,,  than  any  =0^;  Wn/refo:;  ritT,^  ""Lr  U 
«.-  g^a.  and  splendid  ohjeets  united,  were'l^rir^;^!:'; 
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to  satiny  hia  rational  and  immortal  mind.     Thoy  left  liim  in  a 
atate  of  mental  poverty  and  disquietude,  whicli  extorted  the  ex- 
.clamation,  "  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of 
^irit.     The  eye  cannot  be  satia6ed  with  seeing,  nor  the  ear 
with  bearing.     He  that  loveth  silver  cannot  be  satisfied  witJi 
silver,  mar  be  tliat  loveth  abundance  with  increase." 
1010.  WORM,  WORMS. 
You  tread  on  a  worm,  and  it  will  turn. 
7%e  worm  of  the  atiU — more  venomous,  if  not  more  destruc- 
tive, than  all  the  insects  of  creation. 

Mi.  Worms  are  the  servants  of  God,  and  fulfil  the  designs 
cf  his  providence.  The  great  and  the  minute,  alike,  are  his. 
1011.  WORSHIP  OF  GOD. 
Mn.  To  worship  God  is  to  acknowledge  his  absolute  su- 
premacy, by  prayer  or  praise,  or  some  other  external  expres- 
sion of  supreme  respect.  There  can  be  no  proper  worship  of 
God,  which  is  totally  distinct  from  words  and  actions.  Merc 
intenud  affections  towards  bim,  do  not  eonstitu^^  Divine  wor- 
^p.  Men  may,  internally,  love,  and  fear,  and  obey  God, 
without  worshipping  him.  Worship  always  implies  an  imme- 
diate address  to  God,  and  son^  external  expi-ession  of  supreme 
regard  to  him.     [See  768.] 

1012.  WRATH;  DIVINE. 
Totmg.  He  weeps !  the  falling  drop  puts  out  the  sun ; 

He  sighs !  the  sigh  earth's  deep  foundation  shakes. 
If,  in  his  love  so  terrible,  what  then 
His  wrath  inflam'd  ?  his  tenderness  on  fire ; 
Like  soft,  smooth  oil,  outblazing  other  fires. 
Ed.    The  wrath  of  God  h  a  feature  of  his  supreme  beauty. 
It  is  glorious,  as  a  just  expression  of  his  holy  displeasure  at  sin. 
It  is  desirable,  as  a  proper  vindication  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness.    WTio  can  icad  the  overthrow  of  Haman,  and  not  in- 
wardly admire  the  Divine  justice  that  overtook  him  ?    Thus 
will  yet  appear  all  other  expressions  of  Divine  vengean-ue. 
101.S.  WRITING,  HAND-WRITING. 
Ed.    There  are  two  letters,  much  used  in  hand-writing,  which 
^uire  a  suspension  of  the  pen  —  the  small  «  and  t ;  the  one  to 
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be  dotted,  and  the  other  to  be  crossed.    To  avoid  this  dehnr  ia 
writing,  ,s  a  desideratum.     It  is  weU  worthy  of  the  exercfefrf 

iZ'72'X  ^'  """V""*^  ^^f '«  ^-«^-«^-  of  those  let. 
tei^  which  «.»  answer  this  end.     Let  our  artists  devise  the 
needful  remedy  for  this  delay  i„  writing.     [See  117, 145^ 
1014.  YIELDING. 
Yielding  pacjifies  great  offences. 

£:d.    Yielding  often  proves  to  be  a  conquest 

1015.  YOUTH. 
Blair.    If  the  sprir,g  puts  forth  no  blossoms,  in  summer  thew 
W|ll  be  no  beauty,  and  in  autumn  no  fruit.     So  if  youth  ^ 

blf  Irj  "''"'  improvement,  manhood  will  be  oJntempti- 
ble,  and  old  age  miserable.  ^ 

Arabian  Pr.     The  remembi^ce  of  youth  is  but  a  sigh. 
You  h  IS  the  .^n  for  making  and  retaining  improvemente. 

The  flower  of  youth  never  appears  more  beautifiil  and  is 
never  sofi^„t,as  when  it  bend.  towaH.  the  sun  o^  righto^ 

Good  manners,  grace,  and  troth, 

Are  ornaments  in  yoath. 

Happy  is  he,  who  knows  his  follies  in  his  youth. 

1016.  YOUTHFUL  ADVICE 

^ifT'^  S««k  knowledge  while  others  cuU  flowers,  for  flow^w 

wdl  fade,  but  knowledge  wiU  endure.     Give  yourself  moTto 

Amking  than  to  reading,  for  reading  without  thinking  will  make 

you  vain,  rather  than  knowing.     Your  teachers  can  give  Z 

words  and  ideas  but  they  cannot  give  you  knowledj     You 

caa  denv,  real  knowledge  from  no  other  source  than  fL  your 

own  mental  exertions.     Learn  to  think  steadily,  closely,  ^d 

-  """=  J  """ft  ioaw  up  a  great  stock  of  knowl- 

edge ;  though  ,„  that  ,oa«>„  of  dWpation,  ,^  ^^  ^  ^, 
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occasion  to  spend  much  of  it,  yet,  a  time  will  come,  when  you 
will  need  it  to  maint^un  you. 

1017.  ZEAL. 

Em.  Zeal  is  the  most  bold,  active,  persevering  spirit,  that 
ever  possesses  the  minds  of  men.  It  never  suffers  them  to  abate 
their  exertions,  nor  to  neglect  any  opportunity  of  promoting  the 
cause  in  which  they  are  engaged.  It  inspires  them  with  reso- 
lution and  fortitude  to  meet  and  overcome  all  opposition.  It 
awakens  and  invigorates  all  their  powers  of  body  and  mind, 
and  stimulates  them  to  the  greatest  activity,  patience,  and  per- 
severance. The  fire  of  zeal,  like  all  other  fire,  the  longer  it 
bums,  and  the  wider  it  spreads,  the  more  it  attracts  everything 
around  it  to  feed  its  fiame.  A  growing  ardor,  resolution,  and 
activity  always  mark  the  character  and  conduct  of  those,  whose 
minds  are  absorbed  and  governed  by  the  passion  of  zeal. 

lb.  False  zeal  may  rise  as  high  as  true,  and  indeed  much 
higher ;  because  it  is  extremely  apt  to  estimate  its  object  above 
its  intrinsic  and  comparative  importance.  Besides,  when  a 
totally  selfish  heart  is  awakened  into  zeal,  there  is  nothing  in  it 
to  stem  the  tide  of  affections,  which  all  unite  and  harmonize  in 
the  ardent  pursuit  of  a  selfish  end.  False  zeal,  therefore,  often 
differs  from  true  in  its  appearance  as  well  as  in  its  nature. 
True  zeal  is  a  strong,  steady,  uniform,  benevolent  affection ; 
but  false  zeal  is  a  strong,  desultory,  boisterous,  selfish  passion. 

Ed.  Let  true  zeal  characterize  all  the  readers  of  this  book, 
while  they  Uve,  and  their  end  shall  be  glorious ;  their  existence, 
immeasurably  vahioMc.     [See  287.] 


